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THE   PRINCESS. 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE   OPEBA. 


Cfoiriez-Tous  que  je  reyieos  de  Topera !  La  die  se  faisoit 
pcNir  I'Abb^  Amauld,  qui  n'en  a  pas  ▼it,  depuis  Urbain 
VUI.,  qu'il  ^toit  a  Rome.  II  en  a  fife  fort  content ;  je  suis 
dmg^  des  complimens  de  tonte  sa  loge. 

Lgttres  de  Madame  de  Sevigniy  vol.  ill.  p.  10. 

A  PABTT  at  the  opera  arranged  for  the 
special  entertainmeiit  of  the  bishop  of  Angers, 
(me  of  the  most  pious  prelates  of  the  Galliean 
ehnrdi^  and  in  the  reign,  too,  of  one  of  the 
most  pions  of  the  French  kings!  A  strange 
trait  of  manners  this,  and  yet  one  onl j  in  a 
myriad,  proifing  that  hostility  to  theatrical 
exhibitions  formed  no  principle  of  the  chnrdi^s 
ordinal  systeni. 

By  the  intooduction  of  <  mystmes,^  the  clergy 
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laid  the  foundation  for  the  revival  of  the 
drama  —  fallen  into  oblivion,  with  the  other 
arts  of  civilization,  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Dramatic  entertainments  also 
were  long  the  favourite  festivities  in  the  pa- 
laces of  Roman  cardinals ;  and  even  popes 
did  not  disdain  to  patronise  the  stage ;  while 
the  episcopal  church  of  England,  long  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  showed  its  ab- 
horrence of  puritanical  republicanism  by  its  in- 
dulgence to  the  drama,  to  which  some  of  its 
members  directly  contributed. 

The  private  theatricals  of  Whitehall  are  on 
pleasant  record.  The  duke^s  daughters,  the 
ladies  Mary  and  Anne  (the  future  most  or- 
thodox queens  of  England),  played  in  the 
same  pieces  with  Mesdames  Knight,  Davis, 
and  Butler,  and  ^^  the  cattel  of  that  sort,^ 
as  Evelyn  phrases  it ;  and  the  king's  chaplains 
and  the  church'^s  prelates  assisted  with  as  little 
reserve  as  the  French  bishop  of  Angers  showed 
in  visiting  Madame  de  Sevign^Ts  box  at  the 
grand  opera. 

Down  to   the  middle  of  the  long   reign  of 
George  the  Third,  the  stage  was  considered  as 
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m  Bobeidiary  school  for  morals,  and  the  opera  as 

a  royal  academy  of  arts.    .Both  escaped  alike 

ike  reprobatioii  and  the  interference  of  spiritual 

legialation ;    and  it  was  not  until   the  down&l 

of  the  French   church,   in   the  summit   of  its 

power,  wealth,  and  abuses,  had  given  the  alarm 

to  all  other  churches,  that  an  ultra-rigorous  ob- 

serrance  of  ceremonious  forms,  savouring  more 

of  Calvin  than  of  Luther,  decreed  that,  at  the 

King's  Theatre  of  London,  the  curtain  should 

drop  on  Saturday  nights  precisely  as  the  clock 

struck  twelve.     It  mattered  not  what  interests 

might  be   broken,  what  unities  violated,  what 

aUrechatM  might  be  left  uncut,  what  pirouettes 

suspended :  the  curfew-bell  of  the  olden  times 

tolled  not  with  more  effect  than  the  prompter's 

beD   knelled  the  parting  Saturday  night,   and 

ushered  in  the  dawn  of  the  coming  Sabbath. 

Sin  and  sanctity  thus  brought  intojuxta-posi- 
tion  even  to  an  instant  of  time,  the  interdiction 
seems  to  have  operated  as  an  excitement ;  and 
Saturday  night  became  a  vogue,  from  the  very 
anadiema  which  sought  to  place  it  under  the 
ban  of  public  opinion.  For  nearly  the  quarter  of 
a  centnry  afterwards,  a  box  upon   that  night 
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doubled  its  valae ;  and  the  lessees  found  an  in- 
demnity in  this  han'est  for  the  losses  incurred 
by  those  less  productive  representations  which 
the  churches  censure  had  not  rendered  fashion- 
able. 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  there  were  added  to 
the  charm  of  fashion  the  more  intrinsic  attrac- 
tions of  a  rare  combination  of  professional  ex- 
cellence. Genius  of  the  highest  order^-Rossini, 
Mozart,  and  Bellini,  —  talents  of  the  very 
first  calibre-^Pasta,  MaUbran,  Rubini,  Tambu- 
rini,  and  Taglioni —  ruled,  each  at  the  head  of 
their  several  departments,  over  the  passions  and 
tastes  of  society. 

Illustrators  of  arts  which  none  can  profess 
but  the  highly-organized  (the  ^^  exdusives^''  of 
nature^s  own  selection),  they  would  have  re- 
ceived from  poetical  antiquity  the  highest  ho- 
nours: for  what  did  antiquity  possess-— what 
have  its  sciences  or  its  arts  left,  in  poetry  or  mar- 
ble, superior  to  the  dramatic  pathos  of  the  ^  Me- 
dea,^ or  the  enchanting  graces  of  the  *  Sylphide'' ! 

It  happened  that  the  hottest  Saturday  night 
of  the  hot  month  of  June,  in  the  season  alluded 
to,   witnessed   the  closest-packed  audience  at 
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ike  King's  Thesfeie,  that  any  King's  Theatre  at 
naj  aeaacm  ever  exhibited.  Not  a  stall  was 
facant,  not  a  seat  in  the  pit  was  nnocenpied ; 
vfaila  the  boxes,  teeming  with  beauty  and  re* 
6(dendent  with  dress,  rendered  the  spectacle 
mtfrnmi  la  Mcime  as  attractive  as  that  upon  it. 
Neither  the  sombre  magnificence  of  the  Scala, 
nor  the  tairy  glories  of  San  Carlos,  are  compar 
nkie,  tar  general  effect,  to  the  spectacle  pre- 
seated  on  soch  a  night  in  the  Opera-house  of 
London.  The  theatres  of  Italy  are  antique 
tem^ea;  tbe  theatres  of  Germany  are  dark 
deas ;  bat  the  London  Opera-house,  malgri  its 
calico  draperies  and  paltry  decorations,  is  a 
eolossenni  of  liring  beauty  and  brilliancy  un- 
matdied  m  Europe. 

The  canse  of  the  unusual  concourse,  on  this 
particnlar  n^t,  was  the  concentration  of  all 
the  talents  which  had  each  separately  filled  the 
house  on  Sanaa  representations — ^the  brightest 
in^yirationa  of  Rossini  and  Bellini— -the  union 
of  the  high  classical  seria  of  Pasta,  with  the 
hilliant  and  pure  buffa  of  Malibran^  and  the 
poetiy  of  Taglioni^s  epic  dance  ! 

Every  comer  therefore  was  crowded,   save 
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only  that  one  box  which,  as  in  a  microcosm,  is 
wont  to  contain  the  very  qnintessentiality  of  the 
fashion  and  ton  of  London.  This  box,  destined 
to  be  known  to  posterity  by  the  style  and  title 
of  **  the  Onmibus,'"  lies  in  the  pit  tier,  on  the 
left  or  hing'^s  side  of  the  house,  and  so  close  to 
the  stage,  that  the  Marquis  of  Montressor,  its 
doyen  and  founder,  numbered  from  it,  for  a 
wager,  every  spangle  on  the  glittering  slipper  of 
Fanny  Elsler,  as  she  paused  from  her  tiptoe 
pasCj  to  curtesy  her  gratitude  for  applause  to 
the  house  in  general,  and  to  his  lordship  in 
particular. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  bel  air  of 
Paris  took  their  station  on  the  stage,  within 
view  of  the  audience,  some  in  ball-dresses,  some 
^^  en  bandit  ;^  while  those  of  the  same  class 
and  rank,  who  happened  to  have  been  discovered 
in  forgeries,  or  other  frauds,  then  in  vogue  at 
the  court,  took  refrige  among  the  footmen.  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  bel  air  of  London 
resorted  to  the  Onmibus — a  joint-stock  company 
assemblage  of  supreme  ton  and  hypercriticism. 

The  origin  of  this  incorporation  probably  lay 
in  a  desire  to  judge  of  the  points  and  steps  of  the 
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pnestesaes  of  Terpsichore  with  the  naked  e  je ; 
but,  Uke  inaay  other  foundations,  it  soon  dero- 
gated from  its  primeval  character,  and  became  the 
Yogae,  without  reference  to  any  particnkr  object. 
It  was  the  fiishion  to  be  a  member  of  the  Onmi- 
bns,  because  the  numbers  were  limited — ^because 
it  enabled  a  man  to  cut  his  mother^s  family 
box,  to  get  rid  of  his  wife^s  set,  or  to  have  a 
honse  of  refnge  against  the  necessity  of  occu- 
pying his  own  high-paid  place  in  the  box  of 
some  autocratess  of  fiuihion,  to  which  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  subscribe  and  a  bore  to  be  confined. 

The  subscription-list  of  the  Omnibus  was 
always  complete  in  its  numbers,  vacancies  be- 
ing promptly  filled,  and  transferable  tickets, 
though  not  strictly  forbidden,  difficult  to  be 
had.  Usually,  however,  it  remained  empty 
tin  the  close  of  the  opera ;  but  it  was  de  rtgueur 
that  it  should  have  its  complement  of  connois- 
seuship  by  the  first  act  of  the  ballet. 

The  ^GenerentoW  and  the  *  Anna  Boleua'^  had 
exhausted  the  extremes  of  sensation,  leaving  no 
cool  suspense  between  all  that  is  exquisite  in 
pleasure  and  in  pain;  and  the  Sylphide  had 
already  winged  her  airy  ffight  up  the  chinmey , 
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bat  the  Omnibus  was  still  unoccupied,  except 
by  the  eternal  Marquis  Montressor,  who,  true 
to  the  first  bar  of  the  overture  of  the  ballet,  sat 
with  his  elbows  resting  on  the  front  of  the  box, 
his  chin  upon  his  hands,  his  soul  (tale  quale  J 
in  his  eyes,  and  his  eyes  on  the  ^^  many-twin- 
kling feef^  of  some  favourite  odalisque  of  the 
evening.  Uttering  his  bravas^  "deep  but  not 
lottd,^**  he  remained  so  absorbed,  that  even  the 
opening  of  the  box-door,  its  being  shut  with  a 
violence  that  called  forth  the  disapprobation  of 
the  pit,  and  the  pouncing  of  a  new-comer  on 
the  seat  beside  him,  failed  to  withdraw  his 
attention  from  a  performance  which  he  was 
seeing  for  the  twenty-second  time. 

Nothing  in  nature  or  in  art  could  be  more 
opposite  than  the  members  of  this  tite-a-tete. 
Lord  Montressor  was  formed  in  the  prodigality 
of  nature  as  to  the  nuitiriel.  His  corpulency 
resisted  every  restraint  of  art  (and  none  was 
spared)  to  shape  it  into  symmetry.  His  coun- 
tenance resisted  every  attempt  to  mould  it  to 
any  expression  more  decided  than  the  languish- 
ing simper  of  a  ci-^vant  jeune  homme^  or  the 
sneer  of  aristocratic  morgue.     High  and  hard 
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firing  had  alone  left  its  trace  and  tint  on  a  &ce 
wbkh  affbrded  a  broad  field  for  the  display  of 
both;  and  ** hewigged,"  though  not  "rouged,"^ 
at  finrtj-fiix,  his  lordship  exhibited  one  of  the 
hat  remaining  impersonations  of  the  profligacy 
said  ton  which  the  then  nearly-extinct  court  of 
Offhon-honse  had  left  behind  it. 

The  new-arrival,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  prime- 
oHife  man,  luid  of  a  totally  different  appear- 
ance. His  tall,  slight,  undulating  figure  still 
retained  an  air  of  youthful  elasticity;  but  high 
temples,  and  a  brow  indented  with  the  impres- 
fiotts  of  thought,  denoted  a  longer  acquaintance 
with  the  realities  of  life.  Clusters  of  light 
diestnnt  curls  were  thrown  off  the  forehead  al- 
most to  the  back  of  a  finely-formed  head.  A 
complexion  pale  to  sickliness,  fine  but  deep-set 
eyes,  a  restless  and  unquiet  glance,  a  brow  in 
perpetual  morement,  and  an  expression  of  mal-^ 
aisCf  clouding — ahnost  distorting — a  very  intel- 
lectual countenance, — assigned  Sir  Frederick 
Mottr^un  (in  a  moral  sense  at  least)  to  the 
^  uneasy  classes^  of  society. 

He  was  altogether  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Saxon  race,  of  wbich  a  few  only,  in  right  of  their 
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wealth,  sometimes  find  their  wa  v  among  the  Nor- 
man gentry  of  the  land.  Thongh  well  dressed,  he 
still  wanted  something  of  the  air  of  fashion 
which  was  spread  over  the  naturally  vulgar 
form  of  the  highly-descended  Marquis, — some- 
thing of  that  conventional  mystery,  so  difficult 
to  define,  and  so  unworthy  of  the  effort  to  ana- 
lyse it :  but  he  supplied  the  deficiency  by  a 
characteristic  nonchalance^  the  result,  perhaps,  of 
apathy,  or  of  ill  health.  He  was  near-sighted 
also,  and  looked  as  if  he  only  saw  the  world 
through  the  mediimi  of  a  clearing-glass. 

On  entering  theChnnibus,  he  flung  himself  on  a 
seat,  with  his  back  against  the  partition  of  the 
neighbouring  box,  and  turned  from  the  audience ; 
but  his  eyes  were  not  directed  to  the  stage — ^they 
were  closed  against  its  brilliancy.  After  a  few 
minutes,  however,  he  took  up  an  opera-glass,  re- 
connoitred the  house,  and  throwing  up  ^^  a  look 
malign  askance^  at  the  opposite  tier,  he  again 
suddenly  x^-ithdrew  his  eyes,  opened  the  libretto 
of  the  ^^  Norma,*"  and  commenced  reading  that 
ode  to  the  living  Norma,  whose  poetry  is  no 
far  beyond  the  usual  strain  of  such  composi- 
tions. 
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It  was  not  tOl  Lord  Montressor  (whose  bro- 
ther, Lord  John,  was  the  husband  of  Sir  Fre* 
deiick  Mottiam'^s  only  sister)  had  bravoed  off 
his  **•  Cynthia  of  the  minnte,^  and  thrown  himself 
back  in  his  chair  to  repose  his  hands  and  eyes 
dann^  the  performance  of  the  JiguratttcMj  that 
he  peiceired  the  presence  of  the  new  i^ectator. 
The  discovery  gsre  to  his  vacant  face  a  slight 
ezpresskoi  of  astonishment. 

''  Hollo !  Mottram,''  he  said,  ''  yon  here  f 
MM  rara !  To  think  of  yon  being  anywhere 
but  at  St.  Stephen^s  !  Haye  yon  got  a  sabecrip- 
taon,  or  did  my  brother  John  leave  yon  his 
tieket?  Poor  fellow  !  I  know  it  is  in  the  mar- 
ket.^ (Lord  John  had  recently  levanted  to  Paris.) 

His  lorddiip^s  qnestion  was  negatived  in  a 
Ume  ezpressiye  of  as  much  disgost  and  contempt 
as  a  monosyllable  conld  convey. 

"  Yon  very  rarely  honour  the  opera  with 
your  presence  now,^  continued  Lord  Montressor, 
yawning. 

•*  Very,'^  was  the  sulky  reply. 
^Do  yon  really  never  go  to  your  own  box, 
— diai  ia,  to  Lady  Frances's?'' 
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^^Yon,  too,  who  are  such  a  fanatico  for 
music!'" 

^^  That  perhaps  is  the  reason.'^ 

^'  Why,  they  do  keep  up  an  infernal  noise 
there.  Since  they  have  thrown  Lady  Frances's 
and  the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen'^s  boxes  into 
one,  they  have  always  a  set  of  noisy  boys  about 
them — sucking  senators,  dandy  guardsmen,  and 
pert  attachh.  Devilish  bad  taste  that-— it 
would  have  sunk  a  woman  in  the  good  old 
times  of  the  Regency!  No  man  was  qualified 
for  service  then  under  forty— just  as  in  the 
French  Chambers.'" 

Lord  Montressor  raised  his  glass,  and  fixing 
it  at  Lady  Frances'^s  box,  he  asked,  ^'  Who  is 
that  beau  blcndin  peeping  over  your  wife's 
shoulder?^ 

^'  DonH  know  in  the  least.^ 

"  Why,  how  the  devil  should  you,  with  your 
back  turned,  and  your  eyes  shut !  Oh,  I  see ; 
it  is  Cousin  Claude  Campbell — le  pttit  page 
d^amour^  as  the  Princess  calls  him.  Lady  Frances 
has  more  of  his  services  than  their  Royal  High- 
nesses—-I  suppose  she  gives  him  more  sugar- 
plums !      Look   at  the   little   villain,   nestling 
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between  Lady  Frances  and  the  Pfincev !  He 
u  in  waiting,  too,  this  week  :  but  the  Doke,  per- 
haps, is  in  the  House. — ^I  say,  Mottiain,  will  you 
dine  witili  me  on  the  twentieth?  I  nnist  have 
him — I  mean  the  Duke :  shall  I  send  yonr  name 
in  the  hat?'' 

"  No." 

**  What,  not  meet  the  Duke !  Par  exemple  ! 
Yon  are  not  going  to  take  office  nnder  the 
Wh^B,  are  you  ?" 

"No!'' 

"^  Why  wtmH  you  meet  his  Royal  Highness, 


iT» 


thenr 

^  Becaose  I  am  engaged.''^ 

^  Engaged !  Nonsense— that  goes  for  nothing 
when  one  is  invited  to  meet  the  royalties-— 
Bfava,  brava,  bravissima ! " 

The  return  of  the  dancing  deity,  at  whose 
dirine  Lord  Montressor  worshipped,  cut  short 
his  comment  on  the  etiquette  of  royal  inyita- 
tionfl;  {<oft  she  was  cutting  a  pirouette  imme- 
diately under  his  eye.  He  saw  he  was  danced 
al ;  and  his  idle  garrulity  gave  place  to  the  gra- 
tification of  a  Taaity  which  was  never  idle.  He 
nodded  his  conacioosness  of  her  implied  homage 
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to  his  jadgmenty   and  gave  £ree  scope  to  his 
rapturous  connoisseurship. 

^^  BravOf  brava^  la  petite  Mimmie !  pas  mal^  la 
belle  enfant !     That  girl  improves  rapidly ;  she 
wants  only  muscle— nothing  but  that.     It  may 
easily  be  acquired.    Do  you  know,  you  may  train 
a  figure  to  anything? — may  indeed — quite  a 
science.    TU  tell  you  how  I  manage  with  Mim- 
mie: I  tie  up  her  ankles  in  bootikins  like  a  race- 
horse,  make  her  steep  her  feet  in  arrow-root 
when  she  comes  off  the  stage,  and  never  allow  her 
to  sup  on  anything  heavier  than  the  wing  of  a 
gelinotte,  which  I  import  for  her  from  Brussels. 
—•Apropos  to  gelinottes  and  to  Brussels— we 
had  the  Belgian  business  on  in  our  House  last 
nig^t,  so  I  bolted  early.    I  have  had  enough  of 
**  the  happy  effects^  of  the   protocol  system ; 
they  are    abundantly  exemplified   in  national 
bankruptcy  and  a  standing  army  — douH  you 
think  so  ?^ 

'*  No."*' 

"  Why,  you  spoke  the  other  night  as  if  you 
did :  you  ridiculed  Palmerston's  '  early  settle- 
ment of  the  Belgico-Dutch  question/  *' 
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Sir  Frederick  either  did  not,  or  would  not 
hear  this  remark. 

"By  the  bye,^  eontinaed  Lord  Montressor,' 
^what  have  yon  been  doing  in  your  Honse  to- 
night ;  for  it  seems  yon  Bat  this  evening  par  extro' 
ardmaire.  Anbrey  told  me  you  got  a  mauling 
from  one  of  the  Irish  Mimbers^  one  of  your  ^ho- 
nourable friends  in  the  dirty  shirt.**  Ha  I  ha !  ha ! 
Yon  took  nothing  from  the  Paddies,  you  see,  by 
^  your  Relief  vote  f  We  told  you  half-and-half 
men  that  hmg  ago,  but  you  would  not  believe 
na. — ^Brava,  dirty  Sal!  How  she  founders  and 
flounces  about,  poor  fat  thing  i 

"  Do  you  know  why  she  is  called  dirty  Sal  ?  for, 
par  parentheaey  shea's  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  It^s  be- 
cause she^sput  off  with  all  the  cast  dresses  of  the 
watdrohe-^^CTeBt  une  «t  bonne  pdte !  I  remember 
her  quite  beautiftd.  She  was  a  mere  child  in 
D'E^ville's  time,  and  Jit  fortune  in  ^La  Bdk 
LaitiireJ*  She  was  then  very  near  making  head 
against  Parisot — she  was  indeed !  but  she  fell 
eariy  into  fat.  It  was  your  wife,  above  all  persons 
in  the  world,  told  me  she  was  called  dirty  Sal. 
Claude  Campbell  told  her.  You  know,  I  suppose, 
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that  he  is  a  little  prtVtcf  de  coulisse  f  I  never  miss 
him  at  a  r^ititton  of  a  new  ballet.  A  promising' 
boy  that — nothing  like  a  yearns  diplomacy  at 
Vienna,  to  finish  a  Westminster  boy.  They  say 
it  was  yon  got  him  made  an  attachSy  and  sent  him 
away  to  get  rid  of  him,  because  he  was  such  a 
nuisance !  Always  stumbling  over  him,  like  a 
French  poodle  or  a  footstool.**^ 

"  Then  they  say  a  confounded  lie  !*^  burst  forth 
Sir  Frederick  Mottram  vehemently,  and  throwing 
down  the  libretto.  "  I  have  no  interest  with 
the  ministry ;  and  if  I  had,  I  should  not  exert 
it  for  such  a  whelp  as  that."*^ 

"  Yes, — ^he's  just  that — spoiled  by  the  women. 
I  hear  he  was  recalled  for  riding  at  the  public 
races  in  a  tri-coloured  jacket,  while  the  Excel- 
lency, his  chefy  actually  rode  his  own  famous 
Principessa  in  orange  silk — ^no  joke  that.  But 
yotfre  not  going,  are  you,  before  Taglioni  has 
danced  her  pas  seul  f^ 

Sir  Frederick  had  risen  unconsciously ;  every 
muscle  was  in  movement,  his  whole  frame  tre- 
mulous with  irascibility. 

"  Oh  !  so,  if  you  are  going  to  your  wife^s 
box,  m  go  with  you.     I  want  to  make  my  ex- 
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coses  to  tli«  PrmoesB  for  not  sapping  with  her 
to-Bight  i^  and  he  added  agnificantlj,  ^^  Je donnt 
«  Miqier,  myself*  There  is  such  a  nge  fi» 
sappers  on  Saturday  nights  after  the  opera !  I 
wonder  Sr  Andrew  does  not  attadc  it.     SbiJI 


Sir  Frederick  resomed  his  seat,  and  throwing 
lu3  ana  on  the  box,  and  directing  his  attention  to 
the  divine  dancing  of  Taglioni,  replied,  '^  I  am 
not  going  to  my  wife^s  box ;  but  pray  don^t  let 
me  interfere  with  you." 

^  I  see  you  are  out  of  sorts  to-night,  Mot- 
tnm — aU  ajar.  Aubrey  told  me  that  they  had 
faadgoed  y«a  in  the  House  into  one  of  your  fits 
of  hmnour.  You  broke  loose,  he  said,  in  a 
fine  style— quite  Demosthenic — ^and  were  left  on 
your  legs  in  your  second  hour,  when  he  came 
away-'' 

^  Which  makes  silence  and  a  seat  a  great 
luxury,'"  said  Sir  Frederick  languidly,  and  resum- 
ing his  old  position." 

^  Yes,  you  have  the  air  of  being  devilishly 
bored,  just  now." 

'^  J9tst  now,  I  am,"  was  the  sharp  reply. 

*<  A  pleasant  bear-garden  your  House  of  Com- 
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mons, — the  ^  Reformed  Deformed,^  as  Lord  Al- 
lington  calls  them !  and,  what'^s  worse,  saoh  a 
set  of  vulgarians,  whose  acquaintance  jou  are 
obliged  to  admit  o«<,  as  well  as  in  the  House  ! 
You  must  be  continuall  j  exposed  to  coming  in 
contact  with  some  talking  blockhead.^ 

"  I  am,*"  said  Sir  Frederick,  *'  very  nrach 
exposed.**^ 

**  Were  I  you,''  said  Lord  Montressor,  points 
ing  his  gkiss  at  the  opposite  side,  ^^  I  would  cut 
dead—'' 

'^  I  should  like  it  much,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
with  irrepressible  petulance. 

**•  Well,  I  must  go  to  the  Belgian  Princess, 
and  make  my  excuse.  Her  German  etiquette 
is  so  susceptible,  you  have  no  idea." 

Lord  Montressor  then  rose,  hurried  on  his 
fool's  cap  without  its  bells,  and  left  the  box  as 
the  curtain  dropt  on  the  first  act  of  the  ballet. 

Sir  Frederick  settled  himself  into  a  corner,  in 
the  full  luxury  of  that  solitude  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  enjoy  even  in  an  opera  box.  Bringing 
his  glass  to  the  proper  focus  and  to  a  permanent 
position,  he  rivetted  his  entire  attention  on  the 
interior  of  his  wife's  box ;  for  he  had  come  to 
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the  opera  that  nq^t  from  the  Honse  of  Ckmt* 
OBOBB)  for  tibe  pmpose  of  watehmg  the  laoye* 
iDCDts  of  some  of  its  occupants. 

Lad  J  Fcaaoes  Mottram,  an  epitome  of  Eng^ 
l«h  iem^  fiishion,  resembled  in  her  k)ok  and 
air  the  beanttes  of  the  Whitehall  galaxy  of 
Gharies  the  Second^s  ooort.  Fair,  /ade,  and  Ian- 
gokhing,  her  dress,  and  Aill  blonde  tresses 
friatn  an  Maturely  gave  her  the  character  of  one 
of  Sir  Peter  Lely^s  portraits,  *'  stepped  from 
out  its^ — ^frame.  Her  type  was  La  belle  Jen- 
wkg9  ;  and  as  fiu"  as  depended  upon  her  histo- 
rical oostome,  her  success  was  perfect.  Still 
extremely  handsome,  if  she  had  ceased  to  be 
extremely  young,  she  wore  the  appearance  of 
oaie  in  perpetual  ambuscade,  pour  9urprendre  tea 
etmrs,  with  aU  that  coquetry  which,  on  the 
▼age  of  middle  life,  seeks  to  catch  the  lingering 
charm  <^  youth,  and  to  fix  by  art  the  influence 
^lidi  nature  once  commanded  without  an 
efbrt. 

In  a  dress  which,  in  lees  fantastic  times, 
wovld  haye  rendered  her  the  object  of  the  night, 
—and  which,  even  in  the  actual  era  of  pictorial 
effect,  infringed  on  the  licence  of  fashion  beyond 
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all  example,  save  that  of  her  eccentric  foreign 
firiend  and  inseparable  companion,  the  Princess 
of  Schaffenhausen— Lady  Frances  Mottram  sat 
in  evidence  before  two  thousand  spectators  with 
the  same  ease  and  indifference  as  she  would 
have  done  in  her  own  drawing-room ;  her  head 
thrown  back,  her  fine  arm  stretched  to  its  ut* 
most  length  in  the  front  of  the  box,  and  her 
fiill  deeve  of  white  brocade  falling  over  it  with 
an  effect  which  tempted  an  Irish  artist,*  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  to  sketch  her  for  a 
figure  in  his  admirable  collection  of  antique  cos- 
tumes. She  was  listening  with  downcast  ejes 
to  some  observation  of  the  Princess  of  Schaffen'» 
hausen,  who  stood  in  profile  to  the  audience,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  departure,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
intense  gase  of  Sir  Frederick,  of  dictation. 

The  appearance  of  the  Princess  was,  indeed, 
that  of  one  to  whom  the  consciousness  of  some 
special  supremacy  gave  a  right  to  dictate.  Her 
figure  was  erect,  her  outline  severe,  her  hand 
raised,  and  her  forefinger  pointed,  as  if  in  warn- 
ing or  reproof.  She  was  dressed  in  a  costume 
of  other  times,  and  of  a  country  and  society  more 
remote  than  that  adopted   by  Lady  Frances. 

•  Probably  Mr.  FrankUn. 


Th#  widov  «f  a  Bdgian  Prince,  of  a  Comtof  tlie 
Eaofite  suad  a  Grand  d'Espagne^  Ae  had  amam* 
ed  tlie  fiii^wlar  habBim^ts  in  which  a  fonner 
I^RBoesi  of  Sdiaffftahaogen  (camerara  nuiyor  to 
the  Qaeea  of  Philip  the  Fifth)  was  painted  by 
Vdaa^ez^  in  a  picture  still  extant  in  her  col* 
ketion  abroad,  and  of  which  a  copy,  by  the 
Piinows'^s  own  pencil,  ornamented  her  house 
mLondwu 

The  dreaa  was  black,  rich  in  its  textnre,  and 
ToInntDona  in  its  folds;  but  it  fitted  closely 
U>  the  long  waist  and  well-defined  bust,  which 
was  covered  by  the  sabingas  (a  chemise  of  old 
|M»nt  lace),  gathered  round  the  throat.  From 
W  girdle,  which  was  composed  of  gems  and 
■Kdal%  hong  a  cordon  of  some  ecclesiastical 
order,  terminated  by  a  cross  of  rubies.  From  a 
blot  of  briffiantsi,  at  the  head  of  her  stomacher, 
fell  several  chains  of  pearls>  each  holding  an 
Agnus  Dei.  Her  hair,  of  a  dark  gold  colour 
(whether  false  w  her  own),  was  parted  above 
her  dark  brows,  and  fell  (mi  either  side  in  wavy 
tresses.  Her  forehead  was  bound  by  a  small 
biaek  band ;  and  the  whole  most  singular  figure 
wass^  ofi^  rather  than  concealed,  by  the  Spanidi 
mantilla  of  rich  black  lace  which  dropped  round 
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her,  from  the  top  of  her  fine-formed  head,  to  the 
extreme  edge  of  her  long  and  flowing  drapery. 
As  she  thus  stood  erect  and  commanding,  con- 
trasted with  the  recumbent  figure  and  fair  face  of 
her  English  friend,  and  in  the  strong  relief  of  the 
crimson  drapery  of  the  back-ground,  the  pic- 
ture was  perfect.  It  was  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  recalled  that  most  beautiftd  of  painted 
allegories,  (the  treasure  of  the  palace  Sciara.) 
'^  Modesty  rebuking  Vanity  ;^  it  was  Reason 
dictating  to  FoUy. 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram  breathed  thick  and 
short  as  he  gazed.  He  then  lowered  his  glass, 
as  if  to  relieve  his  strained  eyes,  and  then  again 
he  resumed  it,  till  the  combination  wliich  had 
attracted  him  was  dissolved.  The  Belgian 
Princess  had  departed ;  and  in  her  place,  vtW- 
vis  to  his  wife,  and  playing  with  her  large  fi&n, 
appeared  a  creature  as  fair  and  as  frivolous  as 
herself.  It  was  the  young  ex-cttacfU  of  the  Bri- 
tish embassy  at  Vienna  — *  the  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  of  a  Royal  Duke — the  petit  page 
d^anwur  of  the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen,  and 
the  handsome  Uttle  cousin  and  godson  of  Lady 
Frances, — Claude  Campbell. 
Sir  Frederick  laid  aside  his  glass,  resumed  his 
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It  with  kiB  bock  to  the  aadienoe,  folded  his 
anna,  doeed  his  eyes,  and  waited  for  the  eoncln- 
flkm  of  the  ballet,  with  the  strange  intention  of 
joinipg  his  wife  in  the  Ronnd^room,  and,  for  the 
6nt  time  for  many  years,  of  accompanjring  her 
home. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  up  his  position,  when  a 
flnii  of  yonng  men  (the  regular  occupants  of  the 
Ommbos),  who  had  returned  from  a  white-bait 
dimier  at  Greenwich,  burst  in.    Sir  Frederick  im- 
mediately burst  out,  and  entered  the  first  box 
which  lay  open  and  empty.     It  still  breathed  of 
the  ether  which  its  blazie  and  hysterical  mistress, 
the  Dndiess  of     ■  ,  alwajm  left  behind  her.  Ori- 
ginally part  of  a  double  box,  it  had,  on  some  sud- 
den diseolation  of  a  capricious  partnership,  been 
separated  by  a  thin,  ill-constructed  partition, 
hastily  thrown  up;    and   its   counterpart  was 
then  ocenpied  (to  judge  by  the  variety  of  jargons 
spoken  among  its  inmates,)  by  a  foreign  con- 
gteSB.    The  company  were,  in  iact,  the  repre- 
sentatires  of  the  haut  ton  of  the  season,  foreign 
and  domestio. 

Of  its  fluctuating  society  there  remained,  at 
the  moment  when  Sir  Frederick  came  into  such 
close  contignity,  but  few.      Of  these  Lord  Al- 
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Ungton  (the  wit  titr6  of  the  day)  was  the  most 
distinguished. 

Lord  Allington,  who,  like  his  great  proto- 
^7f^  '^  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  nor  ever  did  a 
wise  one,^^  was  one  of  those  who  bring  talent 
into  disrepute  by  indiscretions  which,  in  the  dull, 
pass  unnoticed.     His  fashion,  however,  had  sur- 
vived his  dilapidated  fortunes ;  and  he  said  so 
many  pleasant   things  on    his  own  ruin,  that 
it  seemed    as  if  he  had   sacrificed  his  wealth 
to  his  wit.    His  epigrams  still  passed  current, 
when  his  notes  did  not ;  and  he  got  credit  for 
his  bon-mots,  though  he  had  lost  it  at  his  tailor^s. 
He  had  borrowed  the  box  for  the  evening  from 
an  old  amateur  Duke,  who,  having  become  deaf, 
now  went  only  to  the  German  opera ;   and  he 
had  devoted  it  to  the  especial  service  of  the 
Honourable  Mr.  and   Mrs.   St.   Leger,   recent 
arrivals  from  the  Continent :    with  the  latter  he 
was  aux  petiu  «oiii«-— and  with  the  former,  a 
subject  of  that  timid  aversion  which  ^^  dulness 
ever  bears  to  wit,^  upon  instinct. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Leger  were  a  rather  po- 
pular couple ;  for  she  was  a  flirt,  and  he  was 
a  fool.    Each  therefore,  by  representing  a  very 
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hige  clam  in  tlie  world  of  fashioii,  obtained  a 
omadenble  portion  of  its  suffrages,  Mr.  St. 
Leger  had  rained  his  own  private  affairs  in  the 
oataet  of  life ;  and  for  that  reason,  prohahly,  (no 
odii«  being  ostensible,)  he  had  been  selected  to 
manage  those  of  the  natu»u 

Among  other  diplomatic  offices,  he  had  re- 
cently enjoyed  the  honour  of  representing  the 
nuyesty  of  England  in  a  German  conrt  of  the 
third  07  foorth  class;  where,  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary, he  had  been  sent  by  the  then  minis- 
tiy,  to  dance  the  Polotunse  with  dowager  Mar- 
gtsvinee,  play  icarti,  and  tmckle  to  legitimacy. 
For  these  services,  he  had  enjoyed  an  income 
whidi  exceeded  that  of  the  American  president, 
and  might  have  salaried  the  whole  fimgal  cabinet 
'cf  Belginm. 

Bentham  wonid  have  said,  that  Mr.  St.  Leger 
had  maximized  his  wages,  and  minimized  his 
services ;  but  how  conld  the  grandson  of  two 
dnkes  represent  without  an  adequate  income  ? 
and  in  a  Oerman  court,  where  qualities  are  esti* 
mated  by  qnarterings,  high  birth  was  indispen- 
nble.  It  was  all,  therefore,  aelon  lea  rigles  of 
kgitimate  diplomacy, 

VOL.  I.  c         .  "^ 
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Reform,  however,  came;  and,  regardless  of 
Tested  rights,  had,  among  other  things,  recently 
reformed  this  *^  petit  bout  de  ministre  .*'*''  and  the 
Honourahle  Mr.  St.  Leger,  being  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  hang  on  the  public  purse,  had  returned 
with  his  wife  to  England,  to  hang  on  their  own 
noble  relations;  to  get  a  seat  in  the  House  t/'they 
could,  — a  seat  at  a  dinner-table  where  they 
could,— a  box  at  the  opera  when  they  could, 
— >  and  to  join  in  the  full  cry  of  conserva- 
tism against  a  system  which,  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  the  nation,  was  to  them  ruin  in  its 
Aillest  development. 

Mrs.  Montague  St.  Leger  had  rubbed  against 
foreign  courts  and  foreign  notabilities  till  she 
had  acquired  a  sort  of  European  lingua  Franca^ 
which  was  a  source  of  endless  amusement  to 
Lord  AHington ;  and  her  pretty  little  chiffonni 
face  and  figure,  her  French  toilet,  Italian  ges- 
tures, and  German  forms,  had  actually  awakened 
him  to  a  sort  of  &ncy,  which  he  mistook  for  a 
sentiment. 

To  one  so  satiated  as  Lord  Allington,  an  emo- 
tion was  a  benefaction ;  and  he  exerted  his  gra- 
titude in  favour  of  his  benefactress  by  foraging  for 
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opeia-boz«8  on  Satorday  ni^ts,  and  for  tickets 
for  die  Zoological  Ghucdeiu  on  Sunday .  morn-. 
mp\  advantages  'vdiidi  neither  the  Dndieds 
her  grandmother,  nor  the  Marquis  her  nncle, 
oefold  obtain  her.  For  fashion,  like  the  Romish 
chmch,  is  an  open  republic ;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  <me,  as  of  the  other,  passes  all  nnderstand- 
iog  and  defies  all  definition. 

Lord  Alfired  Montressor,  who  had  taken  the 
{dace  of  an  Italian  Count,  (vacated  on  the  Italian 
piefigrence  alvrays  given  to  the  newest  arrival,) 
had  come  to  announce  the  intention  of  the 
Princess  of  Schaffenhaosen  to  look  in  on  Mts. 
Bt*  Leger  before  she  went  home ;  and  he  seemed 
to  consider  himself  distinguished  by  the  com« 
mission.     Lord  Alfred  was  the  third  brother  of 
de  Haiqnis  of  Montressor;  and  his  second  bro* 
ther  having  married  a  returiire  for  her  wealth, 
he  was  ready  to  foDow  the  example,  and  to  marry 
Ae  Princess  of  Schaffidnhausen  for  her  Rhenish 
vinejrards  and  Belgian  forests.     The  position  of 
the  two  iH'otherB  had  alike  tempted  them  to 
dependance,   as  the    preferable  alternative   to 
beggary.     The  plebeian  birth  of  Miss  Mottram 
had  not  stood  in  the  way  of  Lord  John ;  and  a 

c  2 
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repntation  of  no  equivocal  character  was  not  an 
impediment  to  the  speculations  of  Lord  Alfred. 
In  both  instances,  institutions  were,  perhaps, 
more  in  fiinlt  than  they. 

There  was  also  present  in  the  box,  Colonel 
Winterbottam,  the  model  of  all  &shionabIe 
gossips,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;— -a  gentle 
and  genteel  representative  of  the  led  captains 
of  less  civilized  times,  and  the  devoted  create  of 
Lord  Aubrey,  (a  top-sawyer  of  fashion,  whose 
dulness  he  amused  and  whose  corks  he  drew.) 
For  the  rest.  Colonel  Winterbottam  was  one 
whom  everybody  knew  and  nobody  cared  for; 
and  he  conscientiously  paid  back  society  in  the 
coin  he  received  from  it;  for  he  knew  every- 
body and  cared  for — nobody. 

Next  to  the  Colonel  sat  Captain  Levison,  a 
light-hearted,  light-headed^  handsome  young 
guardsman,  who  got  rid  of  his  burthensome 
vitality  and  unproductive  activity  as  he  best 
could ;  and  who  now  only  dropped  in  to  the 
opera  from  a  breakfast  at  Norwood,  in  the  hopes 
of  an  invitation  to  a  supper  at  the  Princess  of 
Bchaffenhausen's.  •  >) 

The  descent  of  Lord  Alfred  from  Lady  Fran- 
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^CB^ft  box  was  the  topic  of  discoocae^  as  the  eyes 
of  tb^e  party  weie  tutned  up  to  obeerve  iba 
tsanflH  of  the  Prinoees  herself. 

^  There  is  my  brother  Montressor,^  said 
Lnrd  Alfied,  offering  his  aim  to  the  Durch- 
fmiciiigMU.  ^*  It  is  a  great  honour,  I  can  tell 
yim,  h»  coming  to  see  you^  Mrs.  St.  Leger. 
•Sbe  says  you  were  ciTil  to  her  at  Frankfort, 


^Tl 


^  Oh,  yea  ("  said  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  in  an  affected 
fiotdgn  accent;  ^^so  I  was.  La  DiiU!  there  is 
nothing  so  colkt  monti  as  the  Diet  at  Frank- 
furt ;  and  when  the  Princess  ci  Schaffenhausen 
psuiicad  upon  it,  (nobody  knew  whence,  car 
dk  tomba  its  cieux^)  there  was  a  doubt 
which  of  the  princesses  it  was ;  for  the  Schaf* 
fenhamens  are  like  tiie  Gallitzins,  ^  cummt  s'il 
m  plewmt^  So  there  was  a  question  how  she 
diodd  be  received  in  the  society  of  la  DiiU ; 
and  the  Austrian  ambassador,  as  president, 
wrote  home  for  in8tmcti<m,  before  he  would  let 
her  into  the  Palaaa  Taxis,  or  give  her  the 
hoBoois  of  VAUe39€. 

*^  Well,  you  know  how  slow  the  poor  dear  Au- 
lie  council  mores !  and,  before  their  answer  <iame, 


t»l 


^2>  ?:3ii5j5s  ^i(  rf  pjg.  Ei^laaid,  and  go  was  I. 

^fe  I  liiii:  »£.  a  tmgfmcwuni  for  her  !     She 

lan  JM  wjt  d  her  nice  carnages  all  the  time 

««4:  i?U7>»:^  ssd  v^  80  good-natnied!    in  fiwrt, 

^  £3MV  kB  »  he  a  eroie  cf  pmissanit  dame, 

«iii    Piiuce.  her  lite  husband,    was    one  of 

"^s!^  rirk  B&3f«  Gcnma.  Spanish  princeSy  Toa 

£]ii^.  LSJt  ^  De  liraes  and  the  D^'Arem- 

>!iir::^:  sni  :be  •■  iit  goes  that  he  left  her  all 

2i2&  h^l::!  ]»:«  fcia3ed: — his  TineTards  touch 


-Bt  J.TtC  mA  Lotd  Alfred,  inbbiDg  bis 
huDOs^  ^  i»i  Bakes  ooe's  month  water.    How 


I  iMaii  Ske  to  irak  her  hedth  in  her  own 
JisBii*«.  mhcrcafideontheRhine.    Rv 

^  wBy  k  quite  chMming.^ 
-Yes.-  E^  Mis.  Sc  Leger,  "I  knew  she 
1^,^  iaLondoR-Ae  is  80  rich,  and 

^  ,i  «a  d««s  heyaiid  eTenrthingr;   ^^ 

lleai-ofi**"*'"*^ 

k  BontOang  /omcAc  about  herr 


aid  ill.  St.  wg*'-  °  .,  ,    1^ 

lA^  rkhed  an  the  hoewtal*,  left 
«a«FiiiM=^™' 
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Dooey  for  the  Hospice  dea  Miinis^  and  £>r  la 
ibuon  des  Orphelinea  ;  and  pottered  about  the 
tQnn  ^vith  a  BSguinc,  a  sort  of  sister  of  charity  ; 
atfomrrant  partouiy  as  the  bomgemestre  siud — 
taz  Ab  not  only  yisited  the  prisons,  but  the 
pridoners  of  state  who  had  got  up  the  rSvolutimi 
moMtptet  of  last  year,  la  canaille!  People 
thoogfai  that  odd."" 

" '  Charity  cbyereth  a  multitude  of  sins,''  ** 
aid  Colonel  Winterbottam ;  ^*  and  the  Princess 
bas  a  tolerable  list  to  clothe,  if  report  here 
^eakstmth.^ 

^^  ^yhat  sins  ?  venial  or  venal  ?*"  asked  Lord 
Alfred. 

"  German  morals  are  not  strait-laced,^  replied 
the  Colonel. 
^  As  oars  a]^*"  added  Lord  Allington,  drily. 
"  Oh  1  for  fiicility  of  divorce  and  left-hand 
Bttiriages— -/7cui5e.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  trifle 
rf'fflnrder, — ^  continued  Colonel  Winterbottam, 
Jiaking    his    head    and  looking    through    his 


*'  You  donH  mean  that  ?^  said  Lord  Alfred, 
sixioiiaiy« 


4( 
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"  St.  Leger  might  tell  you,  if  be  pleased/'' 
said  the  Colonel. 

St.  Leger  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips  with  a 
mysterious  air. 

"  So,  you  are  too  diplomatic? — Well,  then, 
the  story  goes,  that  she  contrived  to  get  rid  of 
her  first  husband  in  order  to  marry  the  second.*^ 
Bagatella  r  exclaimed  Lord  Allington, 
Poignard,  or  prussic  acid  ?^  asked  Captain 
Levison,  drawing  up  his  cravat. 

^'  She  stopped  his  mouth  with  a  handker* 
chief,  after  a  smoking-bout,'^  said  the  Co- 
lonel. 

^^  She  had  better  have  stopped  it  with 
damages,  as  we  do  in  moral  England,"**  said 
Lord  Allington. 

^^  But,  after  all,^  added  Captain  Levison, 
*^  there  may  not  be  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
8tory,  which  may  be  all  got  up  by  radical  papers 
and  whig  journals.  Her  suppers  are  so  very 
good!" 

^*  And  if  there  were  truth  in  it,"  said  Lord 
Alfred,  ^Hhese  things  depend  so  much  upon 
circumstance  ! — A   fine  woman    energized  by 
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paaaon  !*-jealoas]r,  for  instance—- Eh  !  Ailing- 
ton  ?  your  duchess  at  Rome  and  her  courier,  to 
wiir 

^  Yes,  hers  was  meridian  blood :  but  a  cold 
pkkgmatie  German  !  a  vrow  killing  her  overfed 
graf,  and  with  a  halter  for  a  stiletto  — -  Pah  ! 
there '^s  no  poetry  in  that.^ 

^  It  was  not  a  halter,^  said  the  Colonel ; 
**  it  was  a  ^hu  brodS^  which  led  to  the 
discovery-** 

^^  Un  iu9€usinat  i  la  petite  maitreBBe^  said 
Mrs.  Si.  Leger,  tittering:  *^bnt,  somehow,  I 
don  t  think  those  things  are  so  very  much 
BDnded  abroad.** 

**  No  matter,**  said  Lord  Alfred.  «  She  is  a 
pefsonage — an  aristocrat,  and  will  therefore  be 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  calumnies  here  ;  but  she 
has  had  the  most  rapid  and  complete  success  of 
any  foreigner  since  the  beautiful  Gallitzin,  who 
turned  omr  Others*  heads  some  thirty  years 
ago." 

^  Sueds  de  vogue^  said  Lord  Allington,  with 
whom  it  was  notorious  the  Princess  was  no 
&?0Drite.     ^  I   have  seen  so  many  of  those 

c5 
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adierMl;.  md  lier  quick,  re«tlefl8  eye^  nn- 
awted  by  ft  glafls,  reooimoitred  with  rapidity 
tko  whole  side  of  the  house  whidh  she  had  left. 

<  ^  What  a  goed  box  you  hare  got,  Madame 
8t  Leger  i  I  like  to  see  you  ez-exceUeneee  so 
««l  ptotided  for.*" 

''  We  happen  not  to  be  provided  for  at  all, 
thanks  to  our  reforming  ministry,^'*  said  Mr. 
oL  Legetk 

"^Mauvaue  poUttqueT  said  the  Princess. 
**  Yon  Engiash  fight  and  pay  better  than  any 
ottkion  in  4he  world ;  but  when  you  come  to 
^amatise,  you  are,  ma  foi!  des  franckts 
gnschi  /  In  your  Eaghmd,  you  spend  all  in 
vbt  yon  eall  eecrel  serrioe  ;  but  an  operarbox 
»vortk  aO  the  police  e^ianage  in  the  world.*^ 

''  Exi^ain  qb  that,  belle  Princesse^'"  said  Lord 
Affington,  sneeringly. 

^'Ah,  mom  Duut  I  explain  nothing,  I 
^indentaitd  nothing ;  but  mon  esprit  observatevr 
btt  long  discovered  that  there  is 

'  Qnelques  rappovto  aecrets  ^ 

Entre  \e  coq)s  diplomatique 
£t  celui  des  ballets.' 

-Vc«t-cc  pa*.  Milord  Montressor  ?" 
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Erery  one  laughed  at  the  reference :  Lord 
Montressor  looked  pleased  at  the  allasion. 

*^  The  Princess  is  qnite  right/^  he  said. 
'^  An  ambassador  may  do  more  business  in 
his  opera-box  than  in  his  cabinet.  A  con- 
versation sjmphonized  by  the  notes  of  Meyer- 
beer 13  worth  all  the  ofBcial  notes  in  the 
world.** 

''  It  was  found  so  at  Milan,  in  IdSO,**  ob* 
served  the  Princess,  ^^  where  words  dropped  in  a 
box  at  the  Scala  led  to  the  dmigeons  of  Spiels- 
berg.  Only  make  people  talk,  no  matter  about 
what,  the  dominant  idea  will  come  out.  The 
old  Jlnoteries  du  Concfave,— 4he  language  being 
given  to  conceal  f  Aoii^Al— -the  toUo  «ctofto,  pen- 
sieri  stretti^  and  other  old  political  axioms, 
are  worth  nothing  now.  Une  cafuerie  de  tofa 
caut  bien  la  question  ordinaire  et  extraordinaire  ; 
and  an  opera-box  is  the  best  of  all  secular 
confessionals  —  for  those  who  know  how  to 
use  it.*** 

'*  The  true  secret  tribunal ! — eh,  Princess  ?'" 
said  the  Ex-envoy. — ^'  Have  many  of  the  foreign 
ministers  boxes  this  season.  Colonel  f^ 
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,*^  AH,  X  beUer/i^   «x9ept   peiba]MS    him    of 
Belgiom.'' 

*'  And  why  *  perhaps^  ?  '^ 

^'  BecMse  I  suflpect  the  whole  salary  allowed 
him  by  the  xevolaticMiaiy  goyenunent  of  le$ 
iruv€9  Bdgu  would  scaice  pay  for  a  box  on  the 
thMtkr.^ 

The  Prmceaa  shmgged  her  eihotilderB,  and 
nbserred,  ^Sot  what  would  you  hare  of  a 
gmipememetU  dt  circonttance  f^, 

^'  Or  rattier  JToccanon^'^  said  Lord  AUington : 
^tm  the  foor  days  at  Bmssela  were  but  the 
three  days  of  Paris  at  second-hand.^ 

*^  Yesiy  the  brand  came  lighted  from  France,"^ 
said  iMxd  Alfred^ 

^  Bat  the  train  waa  well  laid  to  receive  it  in 
Be^am,^  said  the  Princess.  ^*  Ah !  those  hard- 
headed  Flemings  I     You  donH  know  them."'* 

''No  matter,''  said  Mr,  St.  Leger,  ''the  thing 
won't  work«— eaa't  go  on  at  all.*" 

"  The  miracle  is  that  it  has  gone  on  so  long,'' 
sud  th#  Princess :  ^'  three  years  bun  aontUs ! 
jt »'«!  rmen$  pasT* 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Mr.  St.  Leger,     "  Do  you 
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she  lowered  hers  beneath  his  glance,  '*  has  an 
ambassadrice  de  poche^  thongh  some  are  not  so 
openly  avowed  as  others.** 

^*  Women  are  good  missionaries,'"  said  the 
Princess,  **  and  worthy  to  preach  la  religion  des 


row. 


it. 


(( 


**  They  are  the  best  of  adventurers,  because 
the  boldest,*"  said  Lord  Allington,  pointedly; 
"  and  they  always  sacceed  in — ^ 

.  .  .  .  "  blinding  U  trop  clair-voyant^  intei^ 
rupted  the  Princess,  carelessly. 

Not  always,*"  said  Lord  Allington. 
Who  18  the  Belgian  minister  here  ?^  asked 
Mrs.  St.  Leger. 

^'  Don't  know  at  all,^  said  the  little  Ex-envoy. 

^^  HavenH  the  least  idea,*"  said  the  hereditary 
legislator.  Lord  Montressor. 

"  A  very  able  and  sptrituel  person,"''  said 
Lord  Allington. 

"  Do  yon  remember  the  Prince'^s  mot  last 
year,  when  a  change  was  expected?^  asked 
Colonel  Winterbottam,  eagerly. 

^^  Let ^8  have  it,^  said  the  Gnardsman.  ^^  He 
is  such  a  famous  old  fellow  !^ 
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^'  Why,  soma  tgBidsKUiC  at  iha  Tigv^ei^" 
aa^  him  whether  M^nsieiir  Van  B  ■         or 

Moiaeiir  Van  C were  the  person  expected 

from  Broflsela.  *  I  hope  it  is  Monaenr  Van 
C        y  he  fiaidy  ^  carjc  ne  U  connais  pas."*  ^ 

^  ImpayabU  T  said  the  Princess.  «'  That 
jvinoe  was  a  gxeat  man  for  his  day,  but  not  for 
oon.  £cautezy  numeur$ !  yon  most  not  put  new 
wine  into  old  botUea. — ^But,  Milord  Montressor, 
whose  is  that  great  box  yon  occupied  to-night  ? 
I  should  like  to  have  it  next  season,  if  I 
shoold  be  heie."^ 

^''  Impoasible,  Princess !  It  is  resenred  in 
perpetuity  for  the  select — ^the  eliieJ" 

''  What  do  you  call  the  ilite  r 

'*  In  the  present  instance,  it  means  some  cer- 
tain men,  of  a  certain  party,  patrons  of  the 
opera ;  but,  genetaUy,  the  term  is  applicable  to 
the  exclusiyes  of  London  society,  the  flower 
of  the  aristocracy^  or  privileged  classes.  For 
instance  • . .  .^    . 

^  Privilege  !  why,.  «U  who  have  money  are 
privileged  here,  n€^'€C  f^  f^ 

*^li  should  seem  so^"^  said  Jiord  AUington, 
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in  a  low  tone,   not  cang^ht   by   the    insolent 
foreigner. 

^^  Is  that  Sare  Chose — my  friend  Lady 
Frances'^s  hosband,  of  the  privileged  class  ?  for 
I  saw  him  in  the  box  pointing  his  glass  at  us. 
I  thought  he  had  been  roturierr 

''  And  so  he  is,^  replied  the  Marqois,^^  if^  by 
Sir  Chose,  you  mean  Sir  Frederick  Mottram ; 
and,  as  such,  he  is  not  exactly  entitled  to  a  place 
in  our  Omnibus ;  but  he  is  allied  to  two  noble 
families  by  marriage.'" 

'*-4A,  c*est  vrai!  he  is  brother-in-law  to  ce 
pauvre  Lord  John,  who  has  bolted^  what  you  call 
— ^like  that  escroc  Pomenars,  qui  ne  voulait  pas  se 
laisser  pendre.    He  is  a  duke's  brother,  I  think.'' 

^^  He  is  mine,''  said  Lord  Montressor,  coolly ; 
while  ihenaivete^  or  the  ignorance,  of  the  Princess 
caused  a  general  titter. 

^^  Poor  John,"  said  Lord  Alfred,  ^'  has  been 
hardly  used  by  the  newspapers  !  That  little  ad- 
venture or  misadventure  of  his  at  Newmarket  is 
a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sporting 
world,— of  royal  precedent,  in  fact  — only  he 
happens  to  have  been  a  little  pushed  for  pay- 
ment, before  he  had  time  to  look  about  him." 
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**Well,''  said  the  Princess,  "  he  has  both 
time  and  space  now ;  for  I  see  by  the  papers 
Unit  he  is  at  Brussels.  That  city  is  the  maison 
it  rSfsge  de  txms  autres  Anglais, — of  the  Slite^^ 
ftUendez-vous  r^ 

^Not  now,''  said  Mr.  St.  Leger,  "No 
English  of  respectability  will  stay  at  Brussels 
tiil  the  House  of  Nassau  return." 

^  And  if  that  doesn't  soon  occur,  the  Belgian 
eommerce  will  be  ruined— there  will  at  least  be 
an  ^id  of  Antwerp,"  said  Lord  Montressor. 

^  Your  ministers  do  not  seein  to  know  their 
own  mind,"  said  the  Princess :  the  truth,  indeed, 
is,  that,  all  things  considered^  Belgium  has 
the  best  of  the  bargain  in  this  delay.  But 
Lord  Pahnerston  should  remember  that,  in  the 
mean  while,  the  poor  English  hare  nowhere  to 
hide  their  head  ;  and  at  the  rate  you  are  going 
an,  ma  foi,  y<)u  will  all  want  refuge  somewhere, 
-^-<it  least  you  ititt^  who  must  soon  work  for 
your  pain  qnotidieny  tout  comme  lea  autrea       ■■" 

"  What  can  you  do  for  yom*  bread,  Colonel  ?" 
said  Mrs.  St.  Leger. 

**My  Lord  Aubrey  says  I  make  punch  ex- 
cellently.'* 
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**  And  plaj  it  too,''  said  Lord  Allington,  in 
an  under  tone. 

"  I  shaD  set  np  a  coffee-house,'*  said  Lord 
Montressor;  *'  and  111  take  you,  AUinglon,  for 
mT  waiter.'^ 

**  ^\TiT  not  maitrt  dm  balleL  miVorrf  f^  said  the 
Princess  :  ^  oh  a  toMjours  du  ^mt  jH>ur  9oh  prr^ 
mier  mcitrrS^ 

**  I  might  do  worse,"*  replied  the  peer,  con- 
ceitetllv :  **  and  so,  AUinirton,  tou  must  be  eon- 
tent  to  be  mv  call-boT.'*' 

"*"  Thank  tou,^  said  Lord  Allington,  leaning 
his  chin  on  his  cane ;  ^^  but  I  hare  taken  my 
vocation  alreadj.  I  hare  a  famous  crossing 
in  my  eye ;  I  won\  tell  where,  though — some 
of  vou  will  take  it  else.'* 

"  From  Crocky^s  to  Jermyn-street  ?^  asked 
the  Guardsman  eagerly. 

**  No,  no,*"  said  the  Princess ;  **  you  must  not, 
f9camoter  his  gutter ;  there  wfll  always  be  dirty 
work  enough  for  you  all.** 

**  What  shall  we  make  of there  P'*  said 

Mrs.  St.  Leger,  pointing  with  her  glass  to  an 
ex-official  in  the  pit,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  getting  her  husband  his  appointment. 


w 
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A  eUmbing-boy ;  and  let  his  motto  be  ^  High 


md  dirty,''  *"  said  the  Princess. 

^  Prixkceas  !*"  said  Lord  Allington,  evidoitly 
dis^eased  with  the  sarcastic  foreigner^  ^^  I 
often  wonder  how  it  is,  that,  being  as  yon  are 
but  two  months  in  London,  you  know  erery- 
thing  aboat  every  one.^ 

*^  Mediocre  et  rampant,'"  said  the  Princess, 
mtV^'ig  at  the  same  time  a  sign  to  Lady 
fiances,  who  was  in  close  colloquy  with  her 
little  cousin  in  the  opposite  box —  ^^Midiocrt  et 
rampoHty  et  Pon  arrive  i  tout.'" 

^^  Yon,'"  said  Lord  Allington,  pointedly, 
^'  are  notoriously  neither  one  nor  the  other.'^ 

^^  WeO,  then^  I  am  rich  and  insolent,^  she 
added  carelessly — ^^  H  Jf  o,  tant  de  moyens  pour 
parvenir.'" 

^^  There  is  something  in  that,"^  said  Lord  AI- 
Ibgton* 

^*  Pfay»^  said  the  Colonel,  as  he  followed  the 
direction  of  the  Princess's  eyes,  ^^  what  does  the 
great  oommonfir  think  of  that  little  cousin  al* 
ways  flnttering  about  his  wife  P'''* 

"  Mafoi^  said  the  Princess,  ^'  it  is  an  affair 
of  life  and  death.     Miladi  Frances  must  either 
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^  And  a  wife  has  not  always  the  means  of 
getting  rid  of  a  husband,^  said  Lord  Allington 
— ^*  at  least,  in  this  country.*" 

Ereiy  one  remained  eilent,  stmined  by  the 
hardihood  of  the  remark.  The  Princess,  how- 
ever, did  not  acknowledge  the  epigram,  and 
WIS  occupied  in  attending  to  the  ballet,  and  ap- 
plaii£ng  Taglioni,  with  exclamations  evidently 
of  rapturous  admiration. 

^  What  studies,"  she  said,  ^^  for  painting  and 
poetry  !  Greek  sculpture  wanted  these  subjects 
of  graee  in  movement." 

^  Yes,"  said  Lord  Allington,  "  moyem^t,  in 
aB  its  power,  is  a  modem  discovery." 

*^  Not  altogether,"  said  the  Princess ;  ^Mt  is 
a  modem  discovery  for  the  mass,  but  was  always 
known  to  the  few.  When  things  come  to  be 
executed,  '  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity,** 
sajs  one  of  your  few  philosophical  statesmen : 
the  *  celerity^  of  Bacon,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  morement  of  the  nineteenth.^ 

*•  Talking  of  statesmen,"  said  Colonel  Win- 
terbottam,  who  always  kept  up  a  running  fire 
of  words  upon  system  (the  conversation  Sharp 
rf  his  own    world  of  gossiping)  —  "  Talking 
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of  great  statesmen,  I  do  assure  you  there  are 
very  odd  reports  afloat  about  Mottram :  some 
think  all  is  not  right  in  the  upper  story  -^  Lord 
Aubrey  says,  that  all  half-and-half-men  must 
be  half  mad  r 

^^  It  appears  that  Aubrey  keeps  all  his  bright 
things  for  you,"^  said  Lord  AUington. 

^^  Be  that  as  it  may,**^  continued  the  Colonel, 
"  there  are  really  all  sorts  of  reports  abroad. 
Some  say,  Mottram  is  going  to  join  the  Whigs 
—  and  his  speech  the  other  night  looks  like 
it  ;  others,  that  he  is  disgusted  with  all  parties, 
and  intends  to  retire  from  public  life,  and 
write  the  history  of  his  own  times ;  —  you 
know  he  has  a  taste  for  literature,  and  the 
arts,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  But  all 
agree  that,  in  spite  of  his  coal-mines  and  his 
steam-engines,  he  is  cleared  out.  Some  say, 
Mottram  Hall  must  come  to  the  hammer; 
others,  that  the  new  house  on  Carlton-terrace 
is  to  be  let  for  three  years  ;  and  that  the  family 
goes  to  the  Continent,  to  join  the  forlorn-hope 
at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  try  to  pull  up.""^ 

"  That  comes  of  men  frittering  away  their 
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said  Lovd  AlHngton,    "  m  paying 
their  tiadesmeif  s  bills.^ 

At  tfaat  moment  there  was  heard  a  rustling 
ia  the  adjoioing  box,  and  the  door  clapped  with 
Tioienee.  The  Princess  now  arose,  and  threw 
lond  a  glance  at  the  splendid  circle.  Beauty 
and  hrilliaiic  J,  somids  to  intoxicate,  and  sights 
to  dazzle,  combined  and  concentrated  all  that 
■atnre  and  art,  wealth  and  taste,  can  produce 
»  the  last  result  of  refined  civilization.  The 
•eeae  was  the  tairy  forest  of  the  *•  Sylphide  ^ 
the  moment,  when  the  whole  corps  de  ballet^  the 
sttendaot  nymphs,  rush  down  the  stage,  in  the 
Imh  a(  youth,  grace,  and  movement,  realizing 
m  much  poetry  by  means  so  mechanical. 

What  a  scene  of  enchantment  to  the  specta- 
tnr !  What  an  arena  of  labour,  pidn,  privation, 
and  effort  to  the  actor !  What  an  infinity  of 
•oeial  evil,  unseen,  unthought  of,  forms  the  basis 
cf  the  overgrown  wealth  necessary  to  purchase 
MM^  a  combimition — a  combination  too,  of  which 
a  few,  even  among  the  favoured  children  of 
chance  and  fortune,  can  really  appreciate  the 
UHinestioned  excellence.  And  is  this  all  that 
money  can  bestow,  or   the  magic  of  art  pro- 
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dace  for  the  gratification  of  sense  ?  Alas  for 
humanity  !  in  all  aspects  little ;  in  none  so  little 
as  in  that  of  its  pleasures ! 

While  thoughts  passed,  or,  from  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  might  be  supposed 
to  pass,  through  the  Princesses  mind,  a  tiny 
repeater,  set  in  her  bracelet,  struck  twelve; 
and  the  curtain  fell,  with  the  wings  of  the 
Sylphide.— Everybody  started  up. 

"  Are  you  orthodox,  you  English  ?^  she  said, 
the  expression  of  her  fiice  again  changing  to  a 
look  of  sarcastic  pleasantry,  as  she  observed  the 
audience  thinning  rapidly.  '*  But  it  seems  your 
orthodoxy  does  not  meddle  with  your  suppers 
after  the  opera.  Will  you  all  therefore  come  to 
my  fitf dui-nocAc,  in  St.  Jameses  Square  ?^ 

''  It  would  be  heterodox  indeed,^  said  Lord 
Alfred,  ^^  to  refuse  that :  one  of  the  good  re- 
sults of  shortening  the  opera  on  Saturdays,  is 
the  revival  of  suppers.^ 

Lord  AUington  now  secured  the  arm  of  Mrs. 
St.  Leger,  who  drew  back  to  give  precedence 
to  the  Princess.  Madame  Schaffenhausen  took 
that  of  Lord  Montressor ;  and  flanked  by  Lord 
Alfred,  and  pioneered  by  Colonel  Winterbot- 
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tan,  they  advanced  tluou^  the  dense  and 
Mfiant  exowd  to  the  RouBd-TOom.  Captain 
Iiemon,  who  led  the  y^xl,  gave  the  order  for 
the  PioEDces^s  cairiage  bj  her  high-Boan£ng 
title,  flsid  fixed  the  attention  of  the  midtitiide 
wfoa  kef  disthigoidied  person. 

^  The  PnneesB  of  Schaffenhansen^s  carriage  !^ 
roaiBd  out  the  attendant  at  the  head  of  the 
stain.     There  was  a  rush  and  a  press. 

**  la  ahe  a  laal  princess,  Lady  DoghertyP^ 
asked  a  stmige  Yoice,  proceeding  from  a  strange 
giDi^  whidi   followed  dose  m  the   Princesses 


The  qoestion  was  overheard  by  Madane 
Sdiaffisnhaiisen.  ''  Dans  ce  mot4a  je  reconnais 
mam  9amg^'"  she  qiMiied  laaghingly,  '^  for  I  have 
some  dr(^  of  Irish  blood  in  my  veins  V* 

**  YesT  Hud  Lord  AlMngton,  ''  the  siege  of 
limeiick  did  the  state  of  Anstria  some  service ; 
and  Dick  Talbot^s  reply  to  Louis  XIV.  might 
bear  a  pretiy  general  application.^  * 

*  Lotas  XIV.  observing  th^  Duke  of  Tyrcoimel  to  re- 
semble himself)  remarked  conceitedly,  **  Madame  voire 
mere  a  eti  d  noire  eour.  Monsieur  k  Due?**  "  Non,  Sire,*' 
bt  lepUed ;  "  mai$  man  ph-e  y  a  UL'* 
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At  that  moment  the  PrineesB  was  fixed  to 
the  spot  bj  the  pressure  of  a  foot  treading  on 
the  end  of  her  mantilla.  She  looked  roond 
with  something  more  than  curiosity.  The  scep- 
tical inquirer  as  to  the  authenticity  of  her  rank 
bowed  low :  he  was  to  all  appearance  a  distressed 
gentleman,  or  at  least  a  gentleman  in  distress, 
to  the  uttermost  infliction  of  heat,  weariness,  and 
a  false  position. 

For  the  last  ten  minutes  he  had  been  dragged, 
pinched,  nudged,  and  forced  forward  by  two 
fair  companions,  in  spite  of  a  bulk  of  person  ill 
suited  to  thread  the  mazes  of  the  Round-room. 
Sometimes  yielding,  sometimes  resisting  the  im- 
petus of  their  movements,  he  vainly  exclaimed, 
^'  Aisy  now,  Lady  Dixon,  dear !  the  more  haste 
the  worse  speed.  Let  go  my  ammi)  Lady  Dog- 
herty,  honey !  till  I  get  at  my  hankercher ; 
musha  !  but  it^s  horrid  hot ;  Fm  choking  alive 
with  the  drowth.'^ 

The  Lady  Dixon  thus  apostrophised  on  his 
right,  was  long,  lean,  and  loaded  with  the 
mourning  drapery  of  widowhood.  The  Lady 
Dogherty  thus  solicited  on  his  left,  was  stout, 
broad,  and  protuberant;  in  dress,  an  illustra- 
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tioD  of  Sliakspeare*8  ^  Am  m  flame-eolonred 
taifeta*;  and  in  iiiidi«flB»  an  ontrage  on  the  minor 
monlB  of  the  decent  strait-laced  toilet  of  the 
rerired  GoUiiemode. 

H«  Teleaee  of  the  Princeas^s  mantilla  was 
fcHowed  by  an  em{diatio  apology,  which  was 
firteaed  to  with  an  intensity  of  stare  so  pro- 
tracted as  to  vetge  on  the  very  confines  of 
iD-breeding  or  ridicule  ;  nntS  the  snperdlioiis 
forever,  famried  on  by  Colonel  Winterbottam, 
relaxed  her  gace,  and  left  the  eloquent  apologist 
in  die  midst  of  her  imfinidied  sentence. 

"^What  originals!^  said  Lord  Montressor, 
ha^lung. 

'«  Qudles  horreurs  r  said  Mrs.  St.  Leger. 
*^*  What  very  odd  people  come  to  the  opera 
nice  the  Ref<Min  Kll  passed  !^  observed  Lord 
Alfred. 

*^  Verj,"^  said  Colonel  Winterbottam.  ''  Bat 
that  is  a  well-known  Lrish  group  from  Brighton. 
The  Princesses  friettd  (for  it  must  come  to  that) 
was  called  Lady  Toe  Dogherty,  and  gets  on  in 
society  by  treading  upon  people^s  feet,  and  by 
calling  the  next  day  to  make  her  apologies,  and 
to  obtain  perii^w  a  bowing  acquaintance  by  the 
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same  movement.     Her  intrigaes  to  get  to  the 
Pavilion  were  very  amnmag.'^ 

^^  Winterbottam,  you  know  everybody  and 
everything:  ^tis  a  privilege  to  be  piloted  by 
you/^  said  Lord  Montressor,  sneeringly. 

*'  V eclair eur  du  beau  monde^'*^  said  the  Prin- 
cess, laughing,  but  still  looking  back  at  the 
Doghertys  with  renewed  curiosity. 

^*  Oh  !  but  that  woman  is  no  joke,^  said  the 
Colonel  :  ^^  she  puts  me  in  a  fever ;  I  thought 
I  had  left  her  plantie  at  Brighton,  and  here 
she  is.^ 

'^  The  Princess  of  SchafTenhausen^s  carriage 
stops  the  wBjy''  was  now  re-echoed  from  below  ; 
and  every  head  turned  round  at  the  announce- 
ment. The  Princess  passed  on,  and  every  eye 
followed  her  transit.  Brighter  forms  and 
younger  beauties  squeezed  and  glided  past  un- 
heeded ;  but  the  Princess  was  the  queen  of 
the  season ;  and  the  eye  of  fWehion  fcrflowed  her 
meteor  coarse  with  the  same  ardour  of  interest 
as  that  with  which  science  gazes  on  the  un- 
calculated  movements  of  some  newly-discovered 
planet. 

The  sudden  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the 
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PrineeaB  of  Sdmffianhauaeii  in  the  high  circles  of 
LondoiL,  in  the  yeiy  heart  of  a  season,  in  which 
sodsl  j^easore  and  political  party  had  asBomed 
an  intensity  and  a  deydopment  hitherto  niF 
known  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  country, 
had  ezdted  a  oonsidaable  sensation  in  all  its 
coteries,  and  a  oonsideiable  interest  in  its  highest 
and  most  ezdnsiTc  cfiqoes.  At  the  moment  of 
her  arrival,  a  memorable  revolntion  had  been 
eCacted,  which,  in  changing  the  character  of  the 
gorenimcnt,  had  overthrown  the  routine  sys- 
tems of  the  ^'  old  political  post-horses  ;^  and  by 
rendering  their  customary  agencies  inapplicable, 
had  thrown  parties  npon  a  course  of  experi- 
ments and  escpedients  in  search  of  new  paints 
^apjmi,  for  the  conservation  of  aristocratic 
power,  and  for  sncceflsftdly  resisting  the  en* 
croaichments  of  popolar  clunis. 

Among  these,  the  snbtilty  and  finesse  of 
fcmale  mgesaej,  aiid  its  oormpting  inflnence  at 
once  over  the  passions  and  the  mind,  had  beoi 
largely  called  on;  and  the  system  which  marked 
the  decline  of  absolute  mooardiy  in  France,  and 
hastened  the  min  of  the  restored  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts  in  England,  was  again  revived,  to  avert 
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tlie  downfal  of  a  discomfited  oligarchy.  Differ- 
ent as  were  the  states  of  society,  and  the  ob- 
jects to  which  intrigue  was  directed,  still  a 
parallel  niight  be  drawn  between  the  cabinets  of 
Versailles  and  of  Whitehall,  and  the  political 
coteries  of  present  times ;  in  each  of  which, 
pleasure  and  intrigue,  frolic  and  faction,  were  so 
intimately  blended  as  to  blind  the  most  observ- 
ing, and  serve  the  purposes  of  the  most  wily. 

The  threatened  loss  of  one  eminent  ftmmt 
d'etat,  which  had  been  considered  as  a  political 
calamity  by  the  party  for  whom  she  laboured, 
seemed  to  be  anticipated  and  indemnified  by  the 
arrival  of  another ;  and  though  the  Princess  of 
Schaffenhausen  had  not  yet  presented  her  note 
verbale^  nor  made  communication  of  any  pro- 
tocole  de  conference — though  she  had  delivered  no 
credentials  as  one  of  the  many  plenipotentiaries 
de  quenouille  from  the  five  great  powers — still 
the  idea  gained  ground  that  she  was  destined  to 
succeed  to  the  vacated  appointment,  and  awaited 
her  own  good  time  for  announcing  her  mission. 

Younger,  handsomer,  more  original,  and,  above 
all,  more  awakened  to  the  changes  impressed 
upon  European  society,  she  threw  her  dull  but 
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KidmiB  coDe&gixes  into  Aade.  She  took  the  tone 
of  ike  times  'with  an  open  boldnesei  unknown  to 
her  astute  predecessor ;  and  gave  ont  lights  that 
hewiidered  the  conncils  of  the  set,  who  some- 
times doubted  whether  die  was  m  jest  or  earnest, 
or  whether  the  priestess  of  absolute  power  was 
not  the  s^nt  of  nltrarliberalism. 

She  laughed  at  the  old  method  of  cyphers  and 
ineuraatiim,  of  taking  thought  by  surprise,  and 
mystifying  the  plainest  tnuisaction»— the  thread- 
bare usages  of  the  worn-out  cabmets  of  Europe  ! 
She  spcAe  out  that  which  others  only  whispered, 
and,  keeping  no  terms  with  innovation,  sometimes 
rendered  her  ouires  doctrines  fearful  eyen  to  those 
most  inclined  to  propagate  and  to  practise  them. 
Her  mots  had  already  passed  into  maxims,  her 
aphorisms  into  proverbs ;  and  though  some  were 
startled  by  her  declarations,  that  ^*  la  meilleure 
^plomatie  est  JTaller  droit  son  cAemtn,^  and 
that  *'  rkamme  U  plus  franc  est  kplusjin^^  stil) 
she  was  adopted  by  the  high  party,  as  the  child 
and  champion  of  ultra-legitimacy  ;  while  the 
prestige  of  her  fiishi<m  rendered  her  suspected 
imaBion  palatable  even  to  the  moderate. 

The  supposed  disciple  of  the  school  of  Metter- 
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nich  was  the  more  readily  forgiven  for  the  sake 
of  her  cook,  who  was  of  the  school  of  Careme. 
Dinners  of  the  most  exquisite  science  on  Mon- 
days ;  suppers  on  Saturdays  after  the  opera,  like 
those  of  Louis  XIV.  after  his  jours  maigrta^ 
from  which  she  named  them  ;  and  fantastic  babt 
costumis,  which  she  whimsically  called  her  Kcr- 
messy  (after  the  Dutch  Ramadan  of  that  name,) 
confirmed  her  vogue  beyond  the  influence  of 
rumour  to  shake  it. 

The  Princess,  too,  if  not  a  woman  of  genius, 
was  of  great  and  versatile  talent, -»a  fine  musi- 
cian, an  able  linguist,  and  an  artist  of  sufii- 
cient  eminence  to  tuni  an  accompUshment  into 
a  profession,  should  the  rapid  changes  of  the 
times,  and  the  loss  of  her  Belgian  estates,  ever 
drive  her  upon  living  by  the  exertion  of  her  own 
high  endowments.  In  a  word,  she  was  one  to  take 
the  world  unawares ;  and  she  had  already  made 
herself  mistress  of  the  season^s  vogue,  before  its 
patrons  were  conscious  of  her  attack.  The  can- 
didates for  ton  at  any  price,  had  canvassed  her 
sufirage,  and  submitted  to  any  humiliation  to  be 
enrolled  among  her  guests.  Her  political  ad- 
mirers pinned  their  fiuth  on  her  letters  of  pre- 
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fleiitatk>n  from  foreign  miDiflteni  (ebicAy  Ger- 
maa),  wiittMi  in  the  nmad  style,  in  nUeh  more 
wiB  insBiiaied  than  expressed ;  and  rqNMi  had 
asogned  her  a  positiim,  before  cantion  had  insti** 
tnled  an  iaqniiyy  or  pmdenee  suggested  a  donbl 
as  to  her  chums. 

Wealth,  which  in  Ebghmd  poiehases  the  smBe 
of  insolent  nak  finr  coane  vnlgarity,  Mid  pkees 
royalty  itadf  at  the  table  of  the  ambitioas  ple- 
beian— wealth,  jndidoosly  distiibnted,  had  pro- 
cured golden  opimons  for  the  patroness  of  arts, 
the  contribntor  to  paUie  charities,  and  the  hos- 
pilaUe  Amphitryon  of  the  most  scientific  table 
in  London ;  and  the  swards  of  hdf  the  younger 
brotherhood  of  the  EngliBh  aristocracy  were 
ready  ^^  to  start  6om  their  scabbards,^  to  defend 
the  eccentricities  of  one  who  was  possessed  of  the 
means  of  convertiag  their  high-bom  pauperism 
into  ptmcely  indq>endenoe. 

It  was  mmonred  that  she  had  written  a  Com- 
m^itary  on  Faost,  a  perfect  system  of  meta- 
physical transcendentals  and  of  religious  mysti- 
ciam.  An  earl  assiduously  courted  her  for  the 
honour  of  translating  it ;  a  dnefaess  canvassed 
the  priyikge  of  illustrating  its  pages ;  and  a 
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countess  looked  forward  to  a  Uterary  reputa- 
tion, to  be  founded  on  her  gracious  permission 
to  undertake  the  functions  of  her  English  edi* 
tor ;  while  nianj  of  the  foshionable  party  and 
publishers  of  the  day  laid  their  power  of  puf- 
fing and  parade  of  criticism  at  her  feet ;  soli- 
cited her  portrait  for  their  ^'  books  of  beauty,^'' 
and  ^^  magazines  of  ton  C^  announced  her  ^'  con* 
tributions'^  to  their  rival  albums  and  annuals 
with  self-gratulations,  and  asserted  the  supre- 
macy of  her  talents  and  her  revenues  over  those 
of  all  other  female  writers  of  the  age. 

Still  the  Princess,  with  all  her  accessories,  was 
rather  a  meteor  than  a  fixed  star ;  more  dazzling 
than  appreciated,  more  imagined  than  under- 
stood. What  she  appeared  was  known  even 
to  the  editors  of  newspapers,  and  to  the  report- 
ers for  second-rate  fashionable  journals ;  what 
she  really  might  be,  had  hardly  yet  been  ques- 
tioned by  her  most  intimate  associates. 

From  her  first  arrival  in  England,  the  Prin- 
cess had  formed  g>art  of  a  coterie,  of  which 
Lady  Frances  Mottram  was  a  distinguished 
member.  A  sudden  and  very  German  friend- 
sliip   had   been   struck  up  between  these  two 
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posoBB ;  the  Imst,  bjtheir  respective  elia»eCeM» 
to  be  soapeeted  of  aanniilatioD.  The  ineoQ* 
grnity  was  too  startling  not  to  be  assigned  by 
the  woiid  to  aonie  orrQre  pensie  of  the  dever, 
Bwddling  fioragner;  and  the  motive  attribated 
WIS  the  bringing  back  Sir  Frederick  Mottram 
to  a  f<dd,  from  vrhich  his  enemies  and  his  friends 
eqaally  supposed  him  to  be  straying. 

Sir  Fiederick  was  well  worth  preserving.  The 

udnoiB   ataiesman  and  brilliant  senator  was 

gifted  with  talents  which  made  him  an  object 

of  omsideration  with  all  parties.     He,  however, 

whom  Pitt  had  admired  in  his  boyhood,  and 

Gamung'  praised  while  he  was  yet  winning  prizes 

in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  was  still  wanting  in 

that  fixity  of  principle,  that  political  aplomb, 

which,  thongh  often  the  resolt  of  an  opacity  of 

mind  placing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  change, 

or  a    hardness   of  feeling  inaccessible   to  th^ 

beauty  of  moral  troth,  is  still  indispensable  to 

political  consideration. 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram^s  intellects  were  of  too 
high  an  order  to  resist  altogether  the  influence  of 
new  lights,  and  to  push  perseverance  into  obsti* 
nacy  in  enror.     But  the  great  master-mover  of 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CARLTON-TERRACE. 


A  SULTRY  summer^s  day,  which  had  called 
forth  the  brilliant  butterflies  of  fashion  to  swarm 
over  the  glittering  waters  of  the  Thames,  had 
been  followed  by  a  heavy  breathless  evening, 
which  had  not  prevented  the  same  showy  in- 
sects from  swarming  to  the  heated  circles  of  the 
opera-house.  A  deluge  of  rain,  the  usual  con- 
comitant of  this  state  of  the  London  atmosphere, 
had  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance, and  incommoded  the  beau  monde  at 
their  departure,  by  falling  between  the  carriages 
^^  and  their  nobility  ;^'*  while  it  detained  the 
more  plebeian  portion  of  the  audience  under  the 
arcades,  in  long  and  patient  observance  of  the 
huge,  frequent,  and  pattering  drops.  The  deep 
rolling  thunder,  mingling  with  the  shrill  calls  of 
link-boys,  for  numbered  vehicles,  and  ''  coach 
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to  the  dty  P  outroared  the  more  aristocratic 
demands  for  carriages  decorated  with  half  the 
amcient  names  of  English  history,  and  wholly 
overpowered  tiie  distant  responses  of  drenched 
laddes  and  snlky  coachmen, 

^  Lady  Frances  Mottram'^s  carriage  stops  the 
way  r  had  been  several  times  repeated  in  im- 
patient and  remonstrating  vociferation,  before  a 
fiided  dowager  of  rank  had  descended  the  stairs, 
lapported  by  a  mnffled  member  of  an  old  regime 
of  &8hioD,  which  had  once  made  snch  duties  im- 
pentiye.  She  was  followed  by  Lady  Frances 
Mottram,  who  dashed  forward  upon  the  arm 
of  an  elegant  boy  Qier  vu^'-vis  in  the  box). 
A  ''  by-by**^  and  an  ^^  a  rittdtrlcT  hastily  ex- 
changed, the  young  cavalier  returned  to  the 
Round-room ;  and  the  footman  gave  the  word 
to  ^^  Lady  Di  Campbell^  Berkeley-square.^ 

As  tbe  caniage  drove  off,  a  person  capped 
and  doaked  beyond  the  reach  of  recognition, 
bunt  throagb  the  crowd,  and  rushing  over  the 
gutters,  and  dodging  through  the  maze  of  hur- 
ijing  carriages  (in  utter  neglect  of  ha^^jour^ 
and  dices  almost  as  thin),  strided  along  Pall 
MaD,  and  rang  at  the  fashionably  unknockered 
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door  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mansions  of 
Carlton-terraee. 

The  architectural  vestibule  of  the  patjiciao 
edifice,  though  wrapt  in  silence,  was  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  master,  Sir  Frederick  Mot- 
tram,  passed  rapidly  through  it,  to  a  room  equal- 
ly silent,  which  was  lighted  by  a  Grecian  lamp 
of  purest  alabaster,  suspended  from  its  gilt  and 
sculptured  ceiling.  A  pair  of  dim  wax-candles 
had  evidently  shed  their  **  pale  and  inefiectual 
lights^  for  some  time  over  a  marble  table 
covered  with  piles  of  parliamentary  papers, 
books  and  manuscripts — the  lumber  of  public 
business  and  of  private  study. 

This  room  was  the  working  cabinet  of  the 
legislator ;  the  sole  domestic  retreat  of  the  pri- 
vate man ;  the  sanctum  of  the  man  of  letters 
and  of  art.  Books,  busts,  pictures,  the  relics 
of  the  two  great  epochs  of  human  history  (the 
antique  and  middle  ages),  were  here  collected 
in  unsparing  provision ;  and,  with  the  more  ser- 
viceable details  of  luxury  and  magnificence  de- 
dicated to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  body, 
presented  to  the  imagination  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  homely-wainteoted  parlour,  in  which 
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Svrift  Mll^t  the  Premier  of  the  Atlgiutan  age 
of  Ei^faad,  aad  (as  he  wrote  to  Stella)  hung 
np  his  hat  od  a  peg  in  the  wall  on  entering : 
the  eontra^  between  the  minds  of  the  men  was 
stiD  more  striking. 

The  potorbation  of  spirit  and  petulance  of 
step  of  the  lord  of  this  beantiftd  apartment,  as 
he  entered,  were  strangely  at  odds  with  the 
tnnqnil  genios  of  the  spot.  He  flung  his 
^benched  eloek  on  a  divan  of  purple  yehret 
worthy  of  a  Tuikisli  seraglio  ;  and  his  cap  on  a 
bronze  tripod  diat  might  have  stood  in  the 
viDa  of  Cicero.  He  slipped  his  feet  into  silken 
^pers  worked  in  the  looms  of  Persia;  and 
ffingiBg  himself  into  an  ann-eb^  devised  by 
luxury  and  exe<?nted  by  taste,  he  opened  a 
book,  which  he  had  niarked  on  the  night  before, 
for  some  interest  in  its  pages,  and  some  desire 
to  return  to  them* 

But  he  brought  no  mind  to  its  perusal ; 
no  power  of  attention  to  its  subject.  Laying 
down  again  the  vohmse,  he  listened  as  if  in 
impatient  e:q)ectati6n ;  aU  however  was  silent, 
and  he  again  resumed  his  reading.  The  hxiA 
pendule  on  the  ohinmey-piece  struck  one^  chim- 
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ing  forth  the  quaint  old  air  of  ^^  Charmante 
GabrielU,'"  the  melody  of  times  when  men 
made  love  to  psalm-tunes.  Sir  Frederick  cast 
a  glance  at  the  time-piece,  and  flinging  down 
for  a  second  time  the  book,  walked  to  the 
window  of  the  veranda,  which  opened  on  the 
park. 

The  rain  had  caUed  forth  the  thousand  odours 
of  the  exotics  which  filled  it.  The  refreshed 
but  genial  air  acting  on  his  fevered  brow  like 
the  soft  warmth  of  a  tepid  bath  on  the  wearied 
limbs  of  the  traveller,  he  stepped  forth  and 
threw  his  arms  over  the  balustrade  upon  the 
terrace.  It  occupied  the  precise  site  where  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland  had  flirted  from  her  bal- 
cony with  Charles  the  Second,  while  De  Gram- 
mont  and  St.  Evremond  paired  off^,  as  men 
who  knew  the  world — the  one  to  feed  his  sub- 
jects in  the  ponds,  the  other  to  read  his  last 
Madrigal  to  Mademoiselle  Temple.  The  moon 
diining  forth  on  the  retreat  of  the  heavy  and 
massive  clouds  which  had  obscured  the  night, 
illuminated  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  architectural  miracles  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
as  they  rose  over  the  dense  masses  of  foliage 
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the  broad  outline  of  forest  sce- 
Dciy.  In  front,  and  partiallj  seen  through  the 
trees,  the  broken  waters  of  the  rippling  lake  re- 
flected the  ntooiLbeams  in  a  thousand  scattered 
aad  qwtrHing  rays.  The  whole  was  an  illusion, 
recalling  distant  times  and  distant  regions ;  but 
what  an  illusion  !  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city, 
and  at  that  hour  and  season, — the  camiyal  of 
Engtiflti  fiishion,  the  vigO  of  English  pleasures 
and  dissipation! 

The  scene  was  one  to  have  charmed  the 
coldest  inoagination ;  but  it  now  failed  to  touch 
the  wannest.     Sir  Frederick  dragged  forward 
the  curtains  with  an  impetuous  hand,  and  shut 
it  out,  as  he  uttered  an  audible  expression  of 
dii^ust.     There  is  a  certain  irritability  of  feel- 
ing, a  disease  of  humour,  that  renders  the  calm 
of  nature   and  the  tranquillity  of  externals  a 
personal  insult. 

He  again  took  up  his  book — read — strided 
across  his  room  —  listened, — but  heard  only 
the  distant  roll  of  carriages,  and  the  ticking 
of  the  pendule.  Le  ban  Sot  Dagahtrt  chimed 
the  second  hour  after  midnight;  and  he  now 
sat  down  to  his  wiiting-4edL,   and  threw  off 
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the  following  hot  proof-impression  of  his  agitat- 
ed mind : — 


^'  TO    THB    LADY    VRANCBS    MOTTRAM. 

"  Two  o'clock  A.  Jt. 

'^  You  lefl  me  at  the  opera  this  evening  under 
the  impression  that,  after  you  liad  set  down  your 
aunt  in  Berkeley-square,  you  were  to  return  im- 
mediately to  your  own  house, — observe,  for  the 
first  time,  for  many  weeks,  before  daylight.  Your 
promise  was  an  evasion;  and  you  have  added 
deception  to  disobedience.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
you  counted  on  my  indifference  to  your  move- 
ments, founded  on  your  own  carelessness  to  my 
feelings  and  wislies ;  but  that  indifference  must 
stop  short  of  dishonour.  You  are  now  sharing 
in  the  orgies  of  a  woman  who  has  been  cha- 
racterised in  her  political  career,  as  an  ^'/n- 
trigante  par  gcAty  par  metier^  et  par  besoin  ,*"" 
and  who  is  as  notorious  for  her  vices,  as  dis- 
tinguished by  the  misuse  of  talents,  which  ren- 
der her  a  female  Mephistopbeles. 

^'  But  why  should  I  write  this  to  you  ?  In  a 
word,  and  to  the  point ;  (for  I  am  too  HI  and 
too  weary  to  wait  up  any  longer ;  and  I  set  off 
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by  appointiaait  at  seYen,  to  my  poor  sister 
Lsdy  Jolui*s  cottage,  and  shall  not  return  till 
Mimday :)  I  command  you  to  break  off  this 
afasoid  aad  disgraceful  alliance  without  further 
efUTOcati<m  or  delay.  I  know  the  Princess 
dinea  here  to-^y ;  for  I  see  her  name,  accom- 
panied by  others  whom  I  despise  and  detest, 
on  the  list  left  on  my  table  by  Wilson.  I  will 
not  outrage  the  usages,  nor  even  the  abuses  of 
boepitalitj,  by  forcing  you  to  put  her  off;  but, 
remember,  she  enters  my  house  for  the  last 
time,  or  I  never  ^iter  it  again  as  long  as  you 
remain  its  mistress. 

'<  Fbkdxbick  MoTTaAM.'' 

^  P.  S.  I  insist  on  Emilius  being  sent  back 
early  to-morrow  morning  to  Dr.  Morrison^s. 
The  injury  done  to  that  unfortunate  boy  by 
bringing  him  home  is  incalculable,  both  to  his 
mind  and  to  his  health.  He  shall  not  be  the 
Tictim  of  an  indulgence  which  has  more  of  foUy 
in  it  than  of  fondness.  I  shall  write  to  Dr.  M. 
to  forlnd  his  sending  him  here  any  more  with- 
out my  express  and  written  permission. 

^^Once  more,  with  respect  to  this  Madame 
Schaflbnhausen,  I  am  utterly  free  from  all  perr 
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801U1I  prejudice ;  for  I  kave  never  met  ber ;  and 
should  searcelj  know  her,  were  it  not  for  the 
affectation  of  her  dress  and  gesture:  but  Uiat 
suffices.  "F.  M." 

The  writing  of  this  angry  and  indignant  letter 
removed  a  weight  of  bitter  and  choking  sensar 
tion :  but  it  alluded  only  to  one  among  many 
causes  of  deep-seated  irritation ;  and  he  folded, 
directed,  and  sealed  it,  with  the  same  petulance 
with  which  it  was  written^  He  then  rang  the 
beU  to  send  it  to  his  wife'^s  dressing-room,  but 
rang  in  vain.  He  rang  a  second  time  with  in- 
creasing violence  ;  and  no  one  answered.  The 
third  time,  the  silken  rope  remained  in  his  hand. 
The  door  then  opened ;  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  bursting  forth  in  a  fit  of  angry  inquiry, 
when  the  figure  that  appeared  in  the  caning 
checked  his  utterance,  and  gave  a  change  to  the 
whole  course  of  his  humour. 

In  all  the  range  of  possibilities,  no  form  less 
appropriate  could  have  presented  itself,  at  such 
an  hour,  in  such  a  place,  and  to  such  a  person. 
It  was  that  of  a  man  tall  and  gaunt,  ragged  and 
grotesque  in  his  dress.    A  purple  jacket,  once 
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•pt»dtd,    (Ae  MMtoMB  lirefy,)  waa  dngged 
i^oQ  ahoaldevs  of  rach  disproportioiuite  dimen- 
MK,  Aat  tiie  t^lit  and  torn  sleeyea  tenninated 
but  u  IitUe  below  the  elbow.    The  nether-dreaB, 
of  buckflidn,  left  a  space  between  the  old  Wei- 
lai^toiA   boot  and   the  brawny  knee,  which  a 
wonted  stocking  scarcely  covered.     A  black 
sloek,  dan£ly  pat  on,  gave  a  military  cast  to 
a  broad,  florid  face,  as  expressiye  of  self-conceit 
aa  a  paaring  emotion  of  timidity  would  aDow. 
A  rongli,  shock  head  was  drawn  np  to  senre 
as  an  attempt  at  an  attitude;  and  while  one 
hand  held  firmly  by  the  lock  of  the  door,  the 
other  less  firmly  grasped  a  postilion^s  cap,  which 
prcacntly  fell  with  weight  upon  the  floor,  and 
lay  without  an  attempt  being  made  to   pick 
it  op.      A  deprecating  smile  played  upon  the 
UBoootli,  laughable  face ;    and  the  whole  man 
stood    an    q>itome   of   self-possession,   dashed 
vith  an  agitating  desire  to  produce  an  eflect, 
wUeh,  to  one  acquainted  with  the  true  physio- 
gnomic indications  of  the  unadulterated  Mile- 
sian race,  would  haye  led  at  once  to  the  conric- 
tion  that  the  personage  was  an  Irishman. 
After  the  stare,  the  silence,  and  the  amaEe* 

VOL.  I.  » 
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meat  of  a  fully  elapsed  minute,  Sir  Frederick, 
in  a  6harp  and  startling  voice,  asked — 

"  Who  are  you,  pray  ?" 

He  was  answered  in  a  subdued  brogue,  and 
Anglo-Irish  mincing  tone-— 

*^  Is  it  me,  plaze  your  honor  ?     Ifs  what  I 
bees,  the  boy  about  the  pleece.  Sir  Frederick— 
of  coorse,  sir — ^ 
What  place  ?" 

The  coort-yard.  Sir  Frederick ;  that  is,  the 
eteebles,  and  your  honor'^s  offices.  You  know 
yourself,  sir.^ 

*^  Oh  !  a  helper  in  the  stables  P^** 

^'  Not  at  all,  axing  your  honoris  pardon,^  he 
replied  conceitedly,  and  drawing  up  his  stock ; 
^*  but  does  a  turn  by  way  of  interteenment,  till 
I  gets  into  pleece,  and  to  oblige  your  honor ; 
and  hopes  you^re  well.  Sir  Frederick — long  life 
to  you,  and  to  Colonel  Yere,  and  the  Could- 
strames  f 

"  What  brings  you  here  ?''  said  Sir  Frederick, 
with  some  amazement  and  a  little  suspicion. 

*^  What  brings  me  here,  plaze  your  honor  ? 
AYhy,  what  but  to  obligate  Mr.  Watkins,  the 
porther,  and  sleep  in  his  aisy  chair ;  and  minds 
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the  dure,  till  ifs  what  he  comes  m,  which  soon 
he  wiD,  plasK  €rod— of  ooone»  Sir  Fredeiidcr— ''^ 

^  He !  the  poiier  is  out,  then,  and  has  left 
joa  in  care  of  the  honae  ?^^ 

*'  He  has ;  and  I  ''d  do  more  nor  that  for  Mr. 
WatkiDS  without  fee  or  reward,  and  for  your- 
self too,  Sir  Frederick:  can  I  do  anything  for  your 
honor  now,  sir?^  And  he  advanced  with  an 
easy  and  gradually  disengaged  air  towards  the 
£van,  shaking  out  and  folding  up  the  cloak, 
which  he  threw  over  his  arm ;  and  then  drew 
up,  as  if  for  farther  orders. 

^'Send  the  house-steward  to  me,  and  lay 
down  that  doak  !^ 

^  He  is  gone  to  bed,  your  honor.  And  in 
respect  of  the  cloak——"  (laying  it  down.) 

^  Then  send  me  the  groom  of  the  chambers," 
said  Sir  Frederick,  impatiently. 

^Mr.  EBison  is  out  at  a  party,  with  her 
ladyshsp^s  ladyVmaid,  Sir  Frederick— but  of 
coorse  will  be  soon  in." 

'*  Humph  !  So.  Then  send  me  the  footmen, — 
Lady  Frances's  page — the  butler,— any  one." 

^  The  two  footmen,  sir,  bees  out  with  her 
leedyship^s  carridge;    and  the  butler's  at  his 

b2 
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oountrj-honse;  and  th""  under  butler  is  gone  with 
a  coach  for  MaWselle ;  and  Master  Francis  is  in 
bed,  with  a  could  in  his  hid,  poor  little  cratur  ['^ 

Sir  Frederick  thus  learned  that  his  house  waa 
abandoned  by  all  his  numerous  train  of  servants, 
and  actually  left,  at  that  advanced  hour  of  the 
night,  in  the  keeping  of  a  ragged  varlet,  to  all 
appearance  the  helper  of  the  helper  in  the  sta- 
bles. After  a  minute'^s  silence,  he  nodded  off  the 
whimsical  intruder,  whose  countenance  and  ges- 
ticulations, during  the  ill-assorted  dialogue,  would 
have  amused  any  other  than  one  so  little  within 
the  range  of  amusability. 

The  ^boy  about  the  place,^  who  seemed  to 
have  fully  reached  his  majority,  after  some  far- 
ther fidgeting,  closed  the  door,  with  a  fantas- 
tical bow,  and  a  solemn -^^^  I  shawl.  Sir  Fre- 
derick—of  coorse.^ 

''  This  is  the  sum-up  of  all,^  said  the  master  of 
the  deserted  mansion,  hastily  recalling  the  man 
he  had  dismissed. 

^'  Stay!  come  back.    Wliat  is  your  name?^ 

^^ Lawrence  Fegan,  Sir  Frederick;  and  I 
wonders,  axing  your  honoris  pardon,  hot  you 
renumbers  me.^ 

"  Remember  you  !*^ 
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^  Ay,  in  troftfa !  Sure  I  \ii  Laorry  F«gaii^  yomr 
qhU  Kttle  tiger,  that  was  give  you  with  tbe 
brown  ca.b  and  oob  by  Ccdonel  V ere,  long  ago.  Sir 
Fiedeiidc,  when  he  left  the  Conld-fltrames,  and 
came  over  from  Dublin,  with  th^  other  baate.^ 

*^  Are  yon  the  boy  that  fell  from  bdiind  my 
eauiage,  in  the  Park,  and  broke  his  arm  P""" 

^  Why,  then,  sorrow  one  else,  plaze  yoor 
bcnor,  bat  jnat  my  own  self.  It  ^s  what  I  Ve  bnt 
filtle  nae  of  it  iver  sinee,  to  this  blessed  time.^ 

^  I  cvdeied  yon  to  be  taken  care  of*^ 

^  LoDg  life  to  yonr  honor  !^  was  the  vague 
reply,  nttered  with  downcast  eyes,  and  a  sigh 
pecQUKly  Irish. 

^^  I  will  see  you  againy^''  said  Sir  Frederick ; 
'*'  yon  may  go  now.^ 

Sir  Fredeiidk  endeavoored  to  stifle  some  com- 
ponetions  feelings  for  his  own  neglect  of  the 
soferer,  by  apostrophising  the  profligacy  of  his 
servants.  ^^So  much  fbr  the  high  life  below 
stairs  of  London !  Good  heavens !  what  dis- 
order !  But  18  it  wonderfid,  with  such  ex- 
am^es  before  tiiem?  or  can  one  be  surprised 
if  the  Engfish  aristocracy  should  huny  for- 
ward  revolution  by  the  heartlesa  dissipation 
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of  their  time  and  fortunes,  or  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  society  by  their  wanton 
profligacy?''^ 

He  paused,  sighed  deeply,  and  then  lighted 
his  taper  to  go  to  bed :  but  in  doing  the  office 
of  his  absent  lamp-man,  and  extinguishing  the 
lamp  and  candles,  a  glare  of  red  light  crimsoned 
the  whole  room.  It  was  the  morning  sun,  shin- 
ing through  the  scarlet  drapery  of  the  windows. 
Sir  Frederick  drew  the  curtains  for  a  moment 
aside ;  then  turned  away,  with  a  feeling  which 
the  most  wretched  might  compassionate. 

Having  deposited  his  letter  on  his  wife^s 
toilet  in  her  dressing-room,  he  was  hurrying  to 
his  own  apartment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  when  he  recollected  that  he  had  left  his 
watch  on  the  study-stable.  On  returning,  he 
))erceived  that  the  porter^s  chair  was  still  occu- 
pied by  Lawrence  Fegan,  who  was  already  fast 
asleep.'  On  the  desk,  beside  him,  lay  a  letter 
with  a  black  seal.  Sir  Frederick  took  it.  It  was 
addressed  to  himself.  The  seal  was  sufficiently 
large  to  attract  his  attention,  and  its  device 
caused  a  revulsion  of  his  whole  frame.  He 
hurried  back  to  his  study,  and  read— 


"  TO  THS  RIGHT  HON.  SIB  F.  MOTTBAM,  BABT. 

*^The  writer  of  these  lines  takes  the  liberty 
of  milking  the  following  inquiries  :— -Has  Sir 
F.  M.  any  retooUeeti<m  of  a  young  female  having 
keen  received  into  the  fiEuinily  of  the  late  Sir 
Walter  and  Lady  M.,  about  fourteen  years 
ago,  under  cirenmstances  smgular,  if  not  rcHnan- 
tie?  Was  this  person,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
driven  from  Mottnun  Hall  in  a  way  not  ak^ 
g<^ber  creditable  ?  Was  it  afterwards  under- 
stood, that  being  reduced  to  a  destitute  eondi- 
tion,  she  fell  into  sickness;  and  that  she  was 
conveyed  in  a  state  of  delirium  to  a  parish 
workhouse,  by  the  miserahle  and  sordid  wretches 
with  whom  she  lodged,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Holbom,  and  ihat  she  died  there  ? 

^^  If  all  this  statement  be  true,  would  the  ho- 
Hianity  of  Sir  Frederick  lead  him  to  visit  that 
wockhoose,  on  receipt  of  this  letter^  and  per- 
fivm  an  act  of  charity,  which  may  reflect  with 
a  blessed  inflsenoe  on  his  after  life  ?— -vufe/tce^ 
to  see  that  peraim,  whose  former  wretchedness 
may  have  caused  him  txmxe  T^none ;  but  who 
did  not,  as  was  supposed,  th^d  die.     In  her  ddi- 
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riam,  she  escaped  &om  the  spot  —  to  which, 
after  many  years  of  strange  vicissitade,  she 
has  again  been  brought  by  misery  and  the 
fatality  of  circumstances. 

^^  The  writer  is  commissioned  to  express  this 
poor  woman'*s  desire  to  see  Sir  Frederick  once 
more  ;  and  has  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  a 
creature,  still  perhaps  but  too  devoted  to  earthly 
ties,  in  forwarding  her  request,  and  enclosing  the 
accompanying  packet.  The  subjoined  order  will 
admit  Sir  F.,  without  delay,  to  ward  C  of  the 
parish  workhouse  of—/' 

The  letter  dropped  from  Sir  Frederick'^s 
hands,  and  with  it  the  enclosure,  which  re- 
mained for  a  moment  on  the  ground,  where  it 
had  fallen ;  at  length  he  took  it  up,  opened 
and  found  within  it  a  ring,  bearing  on  its  enamel 
the  flower  called  in  French  "/a  margueriie^'^ 
and  a  motto  in  ancient  and  quaint  language, 

"FOKTUNB    INFORTUNE  tOBLT   UHE." 

It  was  wrapped  in  a  paper,  which  contained  a 
memorandum  in  these  words  :-* 

**  I,  Frederick  Mottram,  do  of  my  free  and 
uninfluenced  will  declare,    that  I  will  never 
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any  other  woman  than j  as  long 

a«^flfae  remaiiiB  angle,  and  deems  me  worthy  of 
ber  dnyiee. 

{Copy.)     "  Mottiam  HaO,  Jan.  — >  18— ."* 

With  the  paper  was  another,  thns  inscribed : 

*'I  release  Frederick  Mottram  from  his  en- 

gagement — an  idle  form,  if  the   feeling  that 

dktaled  it  continne;— an  nsdess  one,  if  it  do 

not.  **M. 

it       .^_  ^ 

<  The  emotions  produced  by  the  perusal  of 
tlieee  docoments,  acting  upon  a  mind  already 
Aakee  by  strong  passion,  had  all  the  wildness 
and  oonfiiflion  of  insanity.  A  rush  of  recollec- 
tions awakened  a  long-subdned  compunction, 
exdting  a  struggle  between  pride  and  feeling — 
between  all  that  is  worst  and  all  that  is  best  in 
himiaaiiy.  Sir  Frederick^  however,  felt  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  he  resolved  on  doing  it. 
Patting  up  the  papers,  therefore,  in  his  pocket, 
he  lesomed  his  riioes  and  cloak,  took  his  hat 
and  gloves,  and  went  forth. 

Larry  Fegan  was  stffl  sleeping  in  the  porter^s 
chair:  ndtfaer  Lady  Frances  nor  the  servants 

b5 
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had  yet  retarned  ;  the  bmpe  in  the  hall  bmnHl 
dimly  before  the  mommg^s  light.  Sir  Frederidi 
shook  the  sleeper,  who  started  from  his  slumber 
with  a  ludicrous  attempt  at  self-possession. 

*'*'  This  letter  with  a  black  seal  that  I  found 
here  ;  did  you  receive  it  ?  ^ 

*'*'  The  letter,  or  ?^  said  Larry,  roughing  up 
his  hair  and  winking  his  eyes  ;  *^  of  coorse,  sir ! 
What  letter,  plaze  your  honor  ?^ 

^*  This  letter ;  it  was  on  the  desk.  Did  you 
take  it  in  ?  when  did  it  comeP  who  brought  it?*^ 

^^  It  was  myself  took  it  in,  and  nobody  else 
knows  a  screed  of  it,^  said  Fegan,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  inimitable  in  its  hu- 
mour, intelligence,  and  arch  significance. 

"  Who  brought  it  ?""  reiterated  Sir  Frederick, 
raising  his  voice  angrily. 

^^  Why  thin.  Sir  Frederick,  it  was  a  fiiymale 
—a  leedy  in  a  hackney-coach.^ 

«  A  lady  f     What  sort  of  a  lady  ?^ 

''  Axing  your  pardon.  Sir  Frederick,  did  iver 
you  see  one  of  the  leedies  of  Uie  House  of 
Mercy,  in  Baggot-street,  Dublin?  Well,  sorrow 
a  bit  but  it  was  just  that  same  sort,  sir — a  kind  of 
a  blessed  and  holy  woman.    The  like  I  niver  saw 
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m  London,  before  or  once ;  aad  wisIks  mjndi 
back  in  DaUin  eneet  mote.'" 

After  a  mameni's  paiue.  Sir  Fredenck  kiok* 
ed  aroond  luiii,  and,  lowermg  liui  Toiee,  asked, 
^  Is  tbeve  a  ponlnfity  of  getting  a  hadmey- 
coach  at  this  honr?^ 

**  Of  coorse  there  hn^erery  poedbility  in  life, 
jonr  honor.  A  cnmy  of  mine,  one  Darby  Doo^ 
ba,  from  DnUin,  bees  keeping  one  np  aD  n^^fat, 
ia  St.  Jamea^s-^treet.  I H  jost  ran  and  bring 
Darby  round  in  a  UKxnent  to  the  door,  ar.'" 

He  had  pat  on  his  black  cap,  and  was  dart- 
ing forward,  when  his  master,  laying  his  hand 
en  his  arm,  exdaimed — 

^^  Not  here — not  at  this  door— «top  in  Pall- 
oaD,  near  the  Trayellers'  Clnb.'' 

The  contrast  between  his  white-gloyed  hand 
and  the  ragged  dirty  sleeve  ei  the  locum  tatau 
of  the  porter  of  Mottram  Hoose,  was  not  more 
itnuige  than  that  of  the  two  persons  thns  acci- 
dentally Imm^t  into  conference,  each  at  the 
extreme  degree  of  social  separatimi. 

''  Is  it  near  the  ThrayeDers'  ?— Oh  !  yeiy  well, 
gir — I  eee — IH  be  there  and  back  in  a  jiffy.'*^ 

Fegaa  flew  forth,  and  Sir  Frederick,  drawing 
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his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  his  cloak  round  his 
dioulderSy  looked  for  a  moment  caatiously 
around ;  and,  with  an  almost  unconscious  self- 
congratulation  that  neither  his  wife  nor  ser- 
vants had  yet  returned,  he  went  forth. 

As  he  crossed  the  plank  which  formed  a  tem- 
porary passage  from  Carlton-terrace  into  Pall- 
mally  he  encountered  his  own  hall-porter,  who, 
being  too  drunk  to  recognise  his  master,  disputed 
the  pass  with  him.  He  was  hurrying  home  from 
a  public-house  near  St.  JamesVsquare,  (whore 
he  had  been  carouong,)  to  resume  his  post 
before  his  lady^s  arrival. 

The  carriages  were  still  rolling  from  dubs, 
soirics^  thie$y  operarsuppers,  and  gambliug- 
houses  of  various  descriptions,  public  and  pri* 
vate ;  many  of  them  filled  by  the  orthodox  and 
consistent  voters  for  the  permanence  of  tithes, 
and  for  Sir  Andrew  Agnew'*s  Bills  for  the  due  ob* 
servance  of  the  Sabbath.  One  among  the  splen- 
did equipages  bore  the  Mottram  arms.  The  two 
sleepy  footmen,  in  Sir  Frederick's  rich  livery, 
swung  behind ;  and  the  pale,  fiuied  face  of  Lady 
Frances  (white  as  the  pearl  that  glistened  in  her 
fair,   uncurled  tresses)  was  visible  within.    A 
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isoben  exdamaiion  rose  upon  her  hntkomi^s 
fip»;  but  he  Mi  that,  at  that  mcnneiit,  he  had 
no  light  ta  aeenae. 

He  hmried  od.  The  bottom  of  Si.  JateeeV 
sqaare  ^waa  atitt  ehoked  with  the  eairiages  of 
the  company  at  the  Princess  SchaflSenhansen  s. 
Appich^ttive  of  being  seen,  sad  impatient  for 
tfe  anmd  of  Fegan^s  coadi,  he  continued  to 
walk  bodcward  and  forward  near  the  Palace, 
-and,  ■Bemg'  a  carriage  approadiing  halfrway 
down  St.  James^s-stre^  he  crossed  to  meet  it. 
The  next  wioment  he  found  himsdf  snrronnded 
by  a  group  of  men  issukig  from  King-street ; 
among  whom  were  the  Marquis  iji  Montressor, 
Lord  Alfred,  Lord  AUington,  Captain  Levison, 
and  two  young  noblemen,  the  husbands  of  two 
of  the  handsomest  women  in  England.  His  ta- 
CQgmiio  air  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  revel* 
lers ;  but  they  soon  made  him  out,  and  found  a 
ffioflrss  source  of  fun  in  detecting  the  great 
eonmoiier,  the  most  moni  man  in  Europe,  in 
apparcflut  £oaae  jfortana— for  in  such  set  phrases 
was  he  sainted  by  each  alternately,  with  many 
profligate  iunendoes,  and  loud  shouts  (^  laugh- 
ter-lorisg  frolic* 
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"  Pray  let  me  pass  !^  he  exclaimed,  in  qqcod- 
trollable  annoyaDce ;  "  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  visit  a  dying  friend." 

"  Male  or  female  ?"  said  Lord  Montressor. 

*'  How  delighted  I  am,"  said  Lord  Alfred, 
"  to  see  some  touch  of  hnmuiitj  about  the 
frozen  man  dng  out  of  the  glaciers  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, as  the  Princess  calls  yon  !" 

"  Nay,  nay,  we  mnst  not  discourage  a  young 
beginner  :  let  him  pass,"  said  the  Marquis, 
laughing. 

"  Lady  Frances  is  still  at  the  Princess's," 
cried  Captain  Levison ;  "  so  yon  may  as  well 
turn  into  Crocky's,  as  yon  are  out  for  a  lark." 

With  a  look  and  manner  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Sir  Frederick  shook  the  young  Guardsman  off. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  nuut  allow  me  to  pass,"  he 
said ;  and  striding  off,  he  left  the  party,  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  street. 

"  He  is  growing  serious,"  said  Lord  Alfred  ; 
"  and  is  going  to  early  prayers." 

**  I  don't  think  that,"  said  Lord  Allington, 
''  for  he  voted  against  Sir  Andrew's  Sunday  Bill." 

"A  man  may  do  that,  and  be  very  serious 
t[>o  ;  as,  for  instance," — said  Lord  Alfred,  and 
«  nodded  at  the  Marquie. 
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The  party  laog^bed  loadly,  aad  turned  in  to 
iintth  their  Saturday  nigfat,  or  Sunday  moniBg, 
with  '  the  Fiabmonger/ 

Sir  Frederick  had  reached  the  top  of  St. 
Jameasi's^street,  when  he  was  met  by  a  haek- 
Bty-eoaeh,  with  Larry  Fegan^s  ragged  elbow 
and  importaBt  fiice  throat  through  the  open 
window.  The  carriage  drew  np ;  Fegan  po[qped 
oot,  and,  with  the  readineas  of  an  aooomplished 
&otinaii9  let  down  the  atep,  doaed  the  door,  and, 
tondiing  his  postihon^a  ci^,  aaked, 

«  Where  to,  Sir  Frederick  ?"" 

''  To  H<4bom,'^  waa  the  rejdy. 

Fegan  looked  amazed,  repeated  the  order, 
sffswag  up  behind  the  carriage,  and,  swinging  his 
tall  %iire  by  two  dirty  straps,  aaanmed  an  air 
which  a  royal  lackey  might  be  proud  to  imitate 
on  a  drawing-room  day. 

The  coach  stopped  at  the  foot  of  Holbom* 
hiD,  aad  Lairy  presented  himself  at  the  carriage- 


*'*'  I  did  not  want  yoo,^  said  Sir  Frederick, 
somewhat  soiprised ;  ^'  you  may  retnm.^^ 

F^an  looked  mortified;  Sir  Frederick  took 
oat  his  parse  and  gave  him  a  sovereign,  adding. 
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^^  I  do  not  wish  what  has  paeaed  to^nig^t  to  be 
taJked  over  in  my  stablea.^" 

"  Oh  !  of  coorse — intirely  not,"  said  Fegan 
archly. 

Desiring  the  coachman  to  wait  his  return,  Sir 
Frederick  proceeded  with  a  harried  step,  and 
his  glass  to  his  eye,  on  his  devious  and  oncer-* 
tain  way,  through  many  obscure  lanes  and 
dirty  allies,  and  occasionally  directed  by  a 
loiterer,  —  when  he  happened  to  find  one. 
Misery  and  degradation  met  him  at  every 
step.  He  paused  in  disgust  and  horror,  un- 
certain how  to  proceed,  and  almost  inclined  to 
tuni  back. 

^^  If  you  want  Mr.  Johnson's,  yon  must  turn 
to  the  left,"  said  a  suspicious-looking  man,  point* 
ing  towards  a  low  house,  or  ^^  finish,"  the  last 
resort  of  subaltern  debauchees,  and  the  noctur- 
nal haunt  of  those  profligates  of  both  sexes  who 
dare  not  encounter  '  the  garish  eye  of  day/— - 
^'  Stay,  sir,"  he  continued,  ^'  I  'U  call  a  com- 
rade ;"  and  he  turned  into  one  of  those  fright- 
fully splendid  gin-palaces,  to  which  philosophy 
assigns  the  ruin  of  the  infatuated  and  miserable 
clashes  who  support  them.     The  blaze  of  lig^t 
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ittedrlrain  its  UgUy  omatneiited  gas^bunen, 
as  the  opening  door  diadosed  the  scene  wHhkiy 
tnBni{^ed  over  tbe  brigfatnees  of  the  rising'  snn. 
The  *  comrade^  came  forth,  smoking  a  dgar. 
He'was  all  ddn  and  bone,  rags,  filth,  and  stench. 
He  approached  Sir  Frederick  with  feniiliarity, 
in  the  supposed  OHnmunity  of  vice,  saying, 
"^  Mr.  Johnaan'^s  honse  f — this  way,  sir,  please."^ 
^  No !    I  want  to  go  to  the  wodkhonse  of 


^  Oh  i  very  well,  yon  are  quite  dose  to  it. 
ril  diow  yon,— -to  the  right,  sir,  -^ take  care  of 
that  kwee  stone.  YonVe  come  to  look  for  a 
"prentice  among  the  yonnkers,  I  suppose?  Plenty 
to  be  had  there,  warranted  sound,  wind  and 
limb." 

He  pointed  to  a  placard  over  the  gates  in  the 
centre  of  a  high  wall,  on  which  was  written, 
^'  Strong,  healthy  boys  and  girls,  with  the  usual 
fee.    Af^ly  within.'" 

^  Yon  11  be  paid  for  taking  them,  you  see,'^ 
hiccqped  the  wretched  creature. 

Sir  Frederick  pvUed  violently  the  bell ;  the 
gate  opened,  and  he  passed  in.  The  cicerone 
receiving  triple  what  he  expected  for  Ins  brief 
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services,  winked,  as  he  withdrew,  at  the  sulky 
porter — solky  from  being  called  from  his  liur  at 
so  eariy  an  hour.  Sir  Frederick  followed  across 
the  yard.  A  few  wretched  children,  a  fragment 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  houseless  or- 
phans who  prowl  about  the  streets  of  London,  to 
beg  or  steal,  were  already  assembled.  Vice  lower- 
ed on  their  young  brows,  and  want  sat  on  their 
ghastly  cheeks.    An  idiot  woman  seized  his  arm. 

^^  You  shanH  beat  me  !^  she  said  with  a  loud 
laugh ;  and,  jerking  him  from  her  with  violence, 
she  reeled  and  fell. 

"  Never  mind  her,  sir,''  said  the  porter,  who 
had  taken  the  order  of  admittance,  and  was 
reading  it.  ^*  Never  mind  her ;  she  will  recover 
of  herself." 

Sir  Frederick  sickened.  He  raised  the  ma- 
niac from  the  ground,  and  placing  her  on  a  seat, 
followed  his  conductor  into  the  house.  At 
the  entrance  stood  a  plain  dark  chariot,  appa- 
rently that  of  a  physician.  Its  appearance  was 
a  relief  to  the  unnerved,  unmanned  visitor. 

*^  The  hospital  ward,  letter  C,''  muttered  the 
man,  as  he  gave  the  order  to  an  old  nurse 
whom  he  met  at  the  door. 
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**•  Oh  !  Uie  gfntfemim  ms  was  to  see  ike  poor 
gofemesB,  msyhi^i).  If's  all  over  wkh  her 
momt     HowBomdeyer,  this  way,  sir.^ 

Thej  proceeded  along  a  dark  passage,  which 
mkaitteA  them  into  a  long  narrow  room,  dimly 
fighted  hy  a  few  dosky  windows  on  one  side. 
A  fire-place  at  either  end  was  sonronnded  by  a 
few  withered  old  women  engaged  in  some  cnli- 
■sry  process,  and  poshing  each  other  away,  in 
the  true  naaooommodating  selfishness  of  solitary 
aiaeiy.      Each  had  her  little  tin  vessel,  prepar- 
ing scnne  snpplemental  frianiue  furnished  by 
the  charitable  to  eke   out  the  insipid,  if  not 
sonty,  nutiiment  provided  by  the  institution. 
They  were  idl  marked  by  mutilation,  infirmity, 
or  that  *  great  disease,^  old  age.      The  narrow 
aad  imcnrtanied  beds  on  either  side  were  te- 
aaated  by  the  aek  and  the  dying.     One  only 
showed  a  young  and  a  blooming  countenance. 
It  was  a  giri  o{  aboat  eighteen,  who  had  occu- 
pied that  bed  tor  twelve  years,  as  the  nurse  who 
acoonapanied  ihe  visitor  declared. 

^^Sbe  has  lost  the  me  of  her  limbs,  sir,  and  hav- 
ii^  no  fiiend  on  earth  to  move  her,  she  remains 
constantly  bedridden;  and  has  seen  many  a  neigh- 
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bour  conveyed  to  her  last  home,  poor  thing  I 
JThere,  air,  is  the  bed  you  inquire  for,  No.  14/^ 

She  then  hurried  off  to  obey  the  pressing  call 
of  some  impatient  patient  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room.  The  bed  No.  14  was  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  clean  white  sheet,  on  which 
shone  a  ray  of  sun-light  from  the  opposite  win- 
dow. Uuder  this  simple  covering  appeared 
the  outline  of  a  human  figure.  Beside  it,  knelt 
a  female  in  a  black  mantle  and  hood.  An 
ejaculation  of  horror  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  visitor,  wholly  unused  to  such  scenes,  and 
now  so  agitated  and  shaken.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  covering  his  face 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  articulated  with 
difficulty,  *^  I  am  come,  then,  too  late  !^^ 

^^  Too  late  .'"^muttered  emphatically  the  woman, 
rising  slowly  from  her  knees,  and  remaining  mo- 
tionless beside  the  bed  of  death.  There  was  a 
silence  of  more  than  a  minute. 

^^  Is  there  anything  to  be  done  which  may 

testify *"    The  scarcely  articulate  voice 

of  the  speaker  could  not,  or  did  not,  proceed. 

*'  Nothing,^  was  the  low  but  stem  reply. 

^^  Money  may  be  deposited  for  .  .   •  .^ 
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**  Hie  poriA  finds  a  coffin,^  interropted  one 
wbo  seemed  to  bekmg  as  Kttle  to  this  world  as 
fbe  mamnwAe  renuuns  vhich  she  hong  over, 

A  etoid  drnddsr  crept  through  Sir  Frederick's 
nsBB  ai  the  abmpt  answer.  There  was  an- 
ether  pmae,  a;wkwardly  protracted. 

^  W^w  yon  her  friend  ?'"  at  length  inquired 
Sir  Fiederiek. 

^Charity  and  dnty  brought  me  to  this  asy- 
fa&n  of  sdaery  two  dajrs  back.  The  poor  have 
ao  frienda,  aare  Hear^oi,'*^  she  added,  lowering 
ks  eyes  aad  crossing  herself.  ^^  The  story  of 
Ifab  wietAed  person,  her  sufferings,  and  her 
wnmgv  ^Ebr  she  was  of  a  class  of  sufferers  and 
ased  to  wxongs),  moved  me  mudi.  They  are 
now  orer  in  this  woiU  !^  And  she  clasped  her 
hands  aBd  bent  'her  head. 

"'  Aniibr  ever,  be  it  hoped !''  said  Sir  Pre- 
doBid^  with  a  bofst  of  uncontrollable  and  so- 
lemn emotion. 

^^  Her  sins  be  foigiven  her  1  for  she  loved,  as 
she  sofived,  vmok,^  slowly  murmured  the  pious 
woman,  who  was  evidently  one  of  a  peculiar  re- 
ligious ordeiv  whi^,  though  not  recognised  by 
the  laws  of  England,  exists,  there^  as  throughout 


'5C<?a'*L.    a::«i    trarrz^,     pr»-'-<i?^  Ij.    as    nmrfa  as 

^i^i-vr*  au>i  d^uth.  wen?  ^«e»>"i:::r.^  t<.o  much 
f;c  \hji  i'r'JLT^  ind  tie  idA^nati^'kn  of  a  visitant 
•**  XT  rricciHiJi  i:s  Li:ir.is  llkr  this.  He  had 
r^'-  i"*:  RLr^rv*:  n:«:r>»»  prrr^ps^  in  the  petty 
>r«iv>f  oc  ::n>f  Iw  LaJ  rsk?5?*>l  i:i  thU  chamber  of 
wvv,  tl^izi  he  Lid  ever  d:-:^^  hi  hi!?  lite.  His 
b*vak:hiv^.  t»xv  wTfc>  V^xxci:-^  oppreissed,  and  his 
"Strvv^.h  «xi  fiilir^  Ilitis  :  bci,  awan?  o{  his  sitna- 
ti\>o.  he  n*jivW  aa « fort  to  rv  cse  him^^lf,  and  said, 

**  I  tns<t»  nuvlara.  to  a  will  not  allow  an  ac- 
<{v^hx\:iawx\  W>r«^  unvlrr  >uoh  alffctinsr  circnm- 
<aiK>^  to  drop  here,  Yoa  have  proKiWy  been 
put  iuto  the  conr.dtnee  of  my  bte  trnfortiinate 
frtend,  ainl  ^ 

**  Wa#  she  *v*r  fner.d  ?**  a>ked  the  woman, 
in  a  tone  of  :ilnuv>t  ci^ntempt, 

**  Will  r\ni  allow  me  to  call  on  yon?''  was 
the  e^:*^i^e  answer.  **  You  werv,  of  course,  the 
writer  of  the  letter  Bhioh   .  .  .  •  ^^ 

**  Yes  I  wn^te,  and  brought  it,  when  this 
poor  woman  was  at  her  agony  .^ 
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"  Win  jott  ^ow  me,  then,  an  opportunity 
of  tbaaking  you  for  your  humanity  ?  Where 
AaD  I  call  on  you  ?^ 

**  I  hare  no  home !  I  was  once  like  her,'' 
(pomting  to  the  corpse,)  "  homeless  from  neces- 
aty :  I  am  now  so  from  choice.  But  yoic  have 
t  splendid  and  a  happy  home.     I  will  call  on 

Sir  Frederick  started,  unconscious  alike  why 
he  had  made  his  own  proposition,  or  why  he 
was  disturbed  by  hers.  "  I  am  leaving  town,*" 
he  said  frdntly. 

"  I  win  wait  your  return,''  said  the  female ; 
and  she  knelt  down  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  as  if  to  cut  short  the  interview. 

Sr  Frederick,  after  a  short  pause,  retired.  The 
old  nurse,  with  sordid  hopes  and  watchful  eyes, 
aoeompanied  him  to  the  door.  In  passing  by 
the  bed  of  the  youthful  invalid,  he  involuntarily 
paused,  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  she 
wished  for.  She  replied,  with  a  hectic  flush 
and  q>arkling  eye — "  Tea." 

He  threw  a  sovereign  on  the  bed,  gave  ano- 
Uier  to  the  nurse,  and  hurried,  almost  without 
knowing  how,  to  the  street  where  he  had  left  the 
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carriage.  Lairy  Fegan  was  still  there,  standing 
with  the  door  in  one  hand,  and  his  cap  in  the 
other. 

"  I  desired  you  to  go  away !""  said  Sir  Fre- 
derick, in  a  tone  of  displeasure. 

"  Sure,  your  honor,  would  I  lave  you  to  be 
murthered  in  that  thieving-place,  axing  your 
honor'^s  pardon  ?^ 

*^  Shut  the  door,  and  stop  in  Charing-cross,'*'* 
said  Sir  Frederick,  in  a  subdued  voice. 

He  threw  himself  back  in  the  carriage,  and  it 
drove  on. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


THK    DBK88INO-ROOM. 


Whoetkb  would  search  into  by-gone   agee 

for  the  most  undeniable  eyidenees  ot  what  the 

French  call  ^^  Us  mwurs^  will  find  them  better 

preseired  in  material  monuments  than  in  written 

records.     Domestic  habits  escape  the  historian ; 

and  when  time,  bj  tinting  them  with  its  own 

pictnresqae  hues,  commends  them  to  the  curio- 

aty  of  the  antiquary,  their  remembrance  has 

already  become  vague  and  evanesoent.      But 

tangible  objects,    escaping  bom,  the  wreck  of 

the  past,    are   pregnant  with  inference;    and 

they  illustrate  the  progress  of  society  on  points 

which  the  historiographer  neglects,  and  the  poet 

despises. 

The  wants   of  man  are,  in  fact,  his  great 
teachers ;  and  the  modes  he  may  have  adopted 
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come  the  best  commentaries  upon  their  texts. 
It  is  thns  that  mach  philosophy  may  be  deduced 
fiam  fiundinre,  and  that  rooms  may  be  read 
like  records.  The  drc$9oir,  in  one  age  the  high- 
est msrk  of  rank  m  the  chambers  of  aristocracy, 
bat  now  fiatimd  only  in  the  kitchen— and  the 
eksise-i-^hs^  onee  exdnsiTely  reserved  for  royal- 
ty, bat  now  rejected  as  an  uneasy  seat  even  by 
a  aecaiid-raie  tradesman,  are  sensible  and  con- 
fincii^  images  of  the  piogressiye  destiny  of  the 
^lecies;  of  the  necessity  of  innovation  ;  and  of 
the  h^^elesraesB  and  the  folly  of  all  attempts  to 
tinow  chains  roond  the  mind  of  man. 

Neither  the  marble  palaces  of  Rome,  nor  the 
stately  hotels  of  Paris,  radiant  in  the  golden  rococo 
of  the  most  goigeons  of  all  epodis,  will  stand  a 
mcHneni^a  comparison  with  the  domiciles  of  the 
simplest  gentleman  of  the  present  times,  for 
fight,  air,  cleanliness  or  comfort ;  and  the  won- 
draos  oontriyances  for  convenience,  for  safety, 
and  for  heakh,  whidi  mark  this  world  of  differ- 

Qce,  (sallied  by  the  mechanical  arts  at  the 

H  of  atiHty  and  nnder  the  guidance  of  science,) 

but  the  material  and  tangible  results  of  that 

i-dreaded  political  liberty,  which  is,  in  tmth 

f2 
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and  in  fact,  synonymous  for  civilization  and  for 
happiness. 

Of  this  verity,  the  manor-house  of  Mottram 
in  the  county  of  Northampton,  and  the  mansion 
of  Sir  Frederick  Mottram  on  Carlton-terrace, 
were  notable  illustrations.  The  manor  of  Mot- 
tram (a  Saxon  appellative  preserved  by  the  Nor- 
man adventurers,  who  at  the  Conquest  obtained 
the  fief)  had  been  brought  to  the  hammer  by 
the  representative  of  fourteen  barons  and  of 
thirty-two  quarterings ;  and  being  purchased  by  a 
Birmingham  manufacturer,  reverted  to  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Saxon  family,  its  original  founders, 
whose  successive  representatives,  deprived  of 
their  ancient  possessions,  had  fallen  from  their 
high  estate,  and  become  an  obscure  and  un- 
noted portion  of  the  plebeian  population  of  the 
country. 

Sir  Walter  Mottram,  baronet,  had  started 
in  life  the  porter  of  a  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing house  in  Birmingham,  of  which  he 
died  the  opulent  and  sole  head ;  and  having 
added  to  the  commoner  virtues  of  industry  and 
prudence,  bo  necessary  to  advancement  in  trad- 
ing life,  a  high  combining  faculty,  a  genius  for 
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eommerce,  a  cool  courage,  and  a  sound  judg- 
meniy  he  had  raised  one  of  those  colossal 
fertimes,  which,  scstfcely  perhaps  equalled  in 
Tjre,  Carthage,  or  the  commercial  republics  of 
the  middle  ages,  form  one  of  the  most  distin. 
gflidung  characters  of  the  passing  century  in 
England. 

The  old  baronial  edifice,  of  which  Sir  Walter 
became  the  prpprietor,  had  been  preserved  with 
rel%k»us  care ;  and  the  refitted  interior,  though 
in  strict  keeping  with  the  genius  of  the  place, 
exhibited  every  species  of  improvement  deriv- 
able froDEi  modem  taste  and  science.  The 
wealth  of  &  Walter,  the  fisi^ndfiil  taste  of  his 
wife,  and  the  acquired  virti  of  their  only  son, 
bad  rendered  Mottram  Hall  another  Houghton. 
The  gallery  was  scarcely  less  rich  in  precious 
pictares ;  and  its  library  was  already  noted,  in 
the  catalogues  deraisannes  of  bibliomaniacs,  as 
among  the  choicest  and  rarest  in  the  kingdom. 

The  house  on  Carlton-terrace,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  altogether  aa  new  as  the  honours 
of  its  claasicid  master.  The  ground  on  which 
it  stood  had  been  acquired  in  acquittal  of  a 
debt  due  to   the  fiE^ther ;  and  the  house  (built 
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nnder  the  immeduite  direction  of  the  son)  was 
an  illnstration  of  a  system  of  hia  own,  which 
combined  the  maTir""'"  of  splendour  with  the 
greatest  possible  enjoyment.  For  Sir  Frederick 
Mottram,  nature  and  edocation  had  done 
much,  tboQ^  birth  (in  the  conventional  sense 
of  society)  had  done  nothing.  A  purer  jud^- 
meut  never  presided  over  that  most  delightful 
of  enterprises  (the  pride  of  Pliny  and  the  boast 
of  Cicero),  the  constmction  of  a  home  suited 
to  the  '  elegant  desires'  of  early  manhood,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  reposing  age.  Youth,  in 
its  first  outburst  of  life,  indulges  no  such  views : 
its  passionB  are  all  abroad;  with  curiosity, 
like  an  avani-couritr  galloping  in  the  van, 
it  bivouacks  in  the  desert,  or  revels  in  the 
kiosk ;  while  experience  lags  slowly  in  the  rear, 
but  finally  and  inevitably  lures  back,  through 
ways  which  satiety  tracks  and  disenchantment 
roughens. 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram  had  passed  through  thiH 
fitful  and  capricious  stage  of  existence,  and  he 
behoved  himself  now  fitted  to  live  and  to  enjoy. 
\\<i  hod,  in  his  early  youth,  been  a  literary  enthu- 
siast, a  devotee  at  the  slirine  of  art ;  in  a  wonl. 
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the  true  son  of  a  ir<Huan  of  genjiis,  from  whom  he 
had  leceiTed  ao  organization  whidb  led  to  ilia- 
sons  he  ahnost  regretted,  as  heing  weQ  worth  the 
«iberer  realiiiee  of  a  too  calculating  philosophy. 
On  the  hreakixig  ap  of  the  temple  of  royal  pro- 
iigacy  and  extravagance  in  Pall-mall,  he  had 
chosen  that  site  for  his  town-mansion,  as  much 
on  an^nnt  of  its  thousand  historical  associa- 
tioDSy  as  of  the  conveniences  of  the  locaUty. 
St.  Jameses  Palace  and  Park,  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Westminster  Hall,  WhitehaU,  its 
gardens  and  river  sceneiy,  recalled  to  his  glow* 
ing  fimcy  the  poetry,  the  history,  the  gallantry, 
and  the  beauty  of  England, — the  shrine  of  the 
Chnrch'*s  power — the  cradle  of  a  race  of  kings 
— the  scaffold  of  one  despot  and  the  harem  of 
another, — the  scene  where  the  greatest  ener- 
gies  enacted  the  greatest  drama  that  ever  was 
represented  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  I 

In  the  mansion  of  this  rich  commoner  and 
staunch  stickler  for  high  English  morality,  there 
was  one  irregularity ;  namely — that  the  apart- 
ments of  his  wife  were  mounted  upon  the 
lame  style    of  luxury   and  voluptuousness  as 
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those  of  the  mistress  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
too-celebrated  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  The 
dressing-room  of  Lady  Frances  was  indeed  a 
fac-simile  of  ^  the  glorious  apartment  recorded 
by  Evelyn,  whose  words  are  well  worth  substi- 
tuting for  a  modem  description;  and  they  are 
equaUy  suited  to  the  purpose,  excepting  only 
the  presence  of  the  royal  lover. 

"  Following  his  Majesty  this  morning  through 
the  gallerie,  I  went,  with  the  few  who  attended 
him,  into  the  Dutchesse  of  Portsmouth's  dress- 
ing-roome,  within  her  bed-chamber ;  where  she 
was  in  her  morning  loose  garment,  her  maids 
combing  her,  newly  out  of  bed,  his  Majesty  and 
the  gallants  standing  about  her.  But  that 
which  engaged  my  curiosity,  was  the  rich  and 
splendid  Aimiture  of  this  woman's  apartment, 
now  twice  or  thrice  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  to 
satisfie  her  prodigal  and  expensive  pleasures, 
while  her  Majesty's  does  not  exceede  some  gen- 
tlemen's ladies,  in  furniture  and  accommodation. 
Here  I  saw  the  new  fabriq  of  French  tapissry, 
for  designe,  tendemesse  of  worke,  and  incom- 
parable imitation  of  the  best  paintings,  beyond 
«»nvthing  I  ever  beheld.     Some  pieces  had  Ver- 
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saiDea,  Si.  Gaman^s,  and  other  palaces  of  the 
French  King,  with  huntings,  figores,  and  land- 
^ps,  ezotiq  fowls ;  and  all  to  the  life,  rarely 
don.  Then  tar  Japan  cabinets,  screenes,  pendnle 
docks,  greate  Tases  of  wrought  plate,  tables, 
^tands^  chiBuiey  fomitiire,  sconces,  branches, 
bnseias,  &c.  all  of  massiye  silver  and  out  of 
ogmber,  beades  some  of  her  Majesty^s  best 
pmtings.'^ 

In  SQch  a  room,  a  few  hours  after  Sir  Frede- 
rick Mottram  had'  returned  from  the  ward  of 

Sl ^'a  workhouse,  sat  his  wife  Lady  Frances, 

imik  in  the  depths  of  her  cushioned  gondola.     A 

SjcAne  of  French  vermeil  stood  on  a  gutridon  be- 

ikie  her;  and  her  husband^s  letter  (not  opened  till 

a  few  moments  before)  was  in  her  hands.     Low, 

bogoid,  in  all  the  depression  incidental  to  the 

excitement  of  the  previous  evening,  and  scarcely 

aUe  to  decipher  the  petulantly  scrawled  cha- 

raeters,  she  threw  it  carelessly  and  contemp- 

tooufily  down,   with  a  yawn,  and  a  muttered 

"Oh!   a  jobation  —  tiresome  i*^      A   beautiful 

^atoqnet,  perched   on  the  back  of  her  chair, 

4>licited  her  attention  by  the  reiterated  demand 

i£  '*  AinuB'tu  Coco  9""  to  which  she  replied,  in 

f5 
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tones  almost  passionate,  '^  Out,  jt  faime^  mon 
petit  Coco  r 

"  Ceat  i  a*y  tromper,'"  said  F^cit^  (who  was 
in  waiting),  with  a  significant  smile. 

Lady  Frances  smiled  too  ;  and  then  drawing 
her  peignoir  ronnd  her  swan-like  neck,  and 
wrapping  her  fine  form  in  a  robe^e-chambre^ 
which  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes  would  have 
described  with  truth  to  be  ^mousseline  (Tlndtj 
brodie  au  jouTj  double  rose  de  Mai^  she  closed 
her  heavy  eyes,  and  resigned  her  aching  head 
to  the  hands  of  one  as  exhausted,  languid,  and 
nerveless  as  herself:  Mademoiselle  F^licite  hav- 
ing only  returned  from  her  ball  in  time  to  light 
the  tapers  on  the  toilet  of  her  lady,  and  to  be 
ready  for  her  reception  at  five  in  the  morning. 

When  Felicite  complained  of  a  *  crispation 
dea  nerfs^'*  she  was  dismissed  to  her  tiaane  at 
the  steward'^s  room  breakfast-table ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hour,  when  green  tea  and  dear  8t. 
John^s  revivifying  drops  had  somewhat  restored 
the  animal  spirits  of  Lady  Frances,  she  again 
took  up  her  husband^s  letter,  and  read  it  through, 
with  a  running  commentary  of  *^  pishes  !"''  — 
**  pshaws  ! " — *'  bahs  ! '"  —  and  '*  ao  very   tire- 
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•oMei.'^     It  frigbtened  her,  howeYor,  into  re- 
flection. 

She  had  lived  with  her  hnshond  for  some 
years  in  utter  estrangement  —  he  for  pablic, 
she  for  ftahionable  life.  Her  extrayaganoe  and 
folly  were  rebnked  only  when  long  trades- 
nmi^s  bills  came  in  and  were  discharged. 
Their  one  whimsical,  consumptive  child  was 
scarcely  a  tie  between  them.  To  Sir  Fre- 
derick he  was  a  source  of  deep  mortification—* 
to  Lady  Frances,  a  snlgeet  of  sentimental  fond- 
ness; nndistnrbed,  however,  by  any  doubts  of 
his  riqnd  recovery,  under  the  care  of  the  in- 
&Ilible  Escolapius  of  her  coterie.  Sir  Frederick 
had  hitherto  but  rarely  interfered  with  her  fol- 
lies, nor  she  with  his  politics;  though  her  friends 
were  ultra  conservatives,  and  he  had  latterly 
approadied  somewhat  towards  liberalism,  by  his 
vote  on  the  Rehef  Bill ;  and  had  consequently 
in  aome  degree  lost  caste  with  those  who  accuse 
Sir  R.  Peel  of  tergiversation,  and  '  the  Duke' 
of  having  given  the  first  blow  to  '  our  gloriouB 
constitution.'^ 

But  there  was  in  this  letter  a  tone  of  un- 
precedented severity,  which  alarmed,  if  it  did 
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not  touch  her.      Her  first  thought  was  to  send 
for  the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen,  from  a  recent 
habit  of  dependence   created  by  the  influence 
of  the  foreigner'^s    energetic  mind  on  her  con- 
stitutional  indolence;  but    a   moment^s   consi- 
deration convinced  her  of  the  danger  of  such  a 
proceeding.     She  placed  herself  therefore  before 
her    secretaire^  and    drawing,  from  under   the 
golden  clasps  of  a  splendid  portfolio,  a  packet 
of  tiny   note   paper    breathing    and    blushing 
roses,    she  poured  forth  her  fears  and  doubts 
to  Oeorgina,  Marchioness  of  Montressor  —  one 
whom  the    '  Age"*  had  that  morning  characte- 
rised as  a  ^  certain  profligate  and  pious  peeress 
of  Belgrave-square  ;"*  and  whom  another  Sunday 
paper,  '  The  Christian  Woman"*s  Vade-Mecum,'* 
had  named   ^  the  Fair  Samaritan,^  for  some  act 
performed  under  the  dictation  of  the  tartuffcy 
its  editor. 

The  history  of  fashionable  note-writing  is  a 
page  in  the  history  of  the  times,  as  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  of  the  great  as  any  other 
of  more  seeming  import.  In  the  first  go-cart 
steps  of  mind,  to  write  a  letter  was  no  trifling 
occurrence  :  it  was  a  task  to  undertake,  a  proof 
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of  leaming  to  accMnplish,  a  sign  of  high  calling 
or  eminent  birth  to  desire.  Kings  and  qneens, 
peers,  prelates,  and  mimsters,  indited  letters  as 
guarded  as  protocols,  stiff  as  exercises,  and  cere- 
monionjB  as  a  herald  king-at-anns.  But  no 
one  dreamed  of  the  familiar  intercourse  of 
mind  upon  paper. 

The  epistolary  correspondence  of  private 
&iesidfl  was  revived  in  that  most  social  of  all 
r^ons,  France ;  and  it  owed  its  origin,  as 
most  pleasant,  if  not  wise  things  do,  to  woman. 
Letters,  in  their  modem  form,  uses,  and  ap- 
pliance, first  became  a  fiishion  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  the  first  eminent  professors  of  the 
efaarmiiig  art  were  Madame  de  S^gne,  and 
her  contemporaries,  Mesdames  La  Fayette, 
de  Coolanges,  de  PEnclos,  de  Maintenon,  and 
others. 

When  there  was  no  periodical  press,  no  pub- 
lic journals,  no  printed  channels  for  political 
or  social  information,  the  correspondence  of 
women  of  fiishion,  of  '*  la  caur  ei  la  vilU^  sup- 
plied their  place  ;  but,  as  yet,  the  necessity  of 
daily,  hourly  note-writing,  with  its  consequent 
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tioquauct  du  Ulkty  was  not  suimised.  It  was 
reserved  to  England,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  strike  out  such  a  mystery;  *  and  the  whole 
business  of  high  society  in  London  is  now 
carried  on  by  the  instrumentality  of  reams  of 
the  smallest  paper,  of  every  hue  of  the  rain- 
bow—  sometimes  the  circulating  medium  of 
thought,  feeling,  fancy  —  but  oftener  of  folly, 
falsehood,  and  idleness. 

The  genius  of  note- writing  is  not  mseparably 
connected  with  any  other  genius.  Its  merit  is 
a  &cile  narration  of  frivolous  facts,  requiring 
no  ideas,  and  demanding  no  wit.  The  dullest 
dames  are  often  the  most  voluminous  note- 
writers  ;  and  they  get  rid  of  their  garrulity  upon 
paper,  with  the  same  strenuous  idleness  witli 
which  they  discharge  it  in  verbal  exuberance 
in  society.  Every  coterie  (and  the  society  of 
London  is  divided  into  coteries,  each  with  its 

*  The  gossiping  intercourse  of  fine  ladies  was  formerly 
conducted  by  servants— a  custom  alluded  to  by  Archer,  in 
the  *  Beattx  Stntagem/  where  he  details  what  he  calls  a 
'  How-do-ye/  to  be  delivered  viva  voce,  from  his  mistress  to 
her  friend.  The  allusion  will  soon  be  lost  in  England, 
though  in  Italy  the  usage  of  long  complimentary  messages 
is  ttill  retained. 
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aatoemt,  its  politics,  and  its  prejudices,)  has  its 
own  style  of  billet,  made  np  of  oonventional 
l^mfles,  petits  mat»  timigme^  uiriqiuU^  Sec— the 
dictionary  of  its  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  in- 
temews- 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  co- 
teries was  thai  of  which  the  Marchioness  of 
Montressor  and  Lady  Frances  Mottram  were 
the  heads  ;  and  their  morning  correspondence  on 
tte  subject  of  Sir  Frederick's  letter  will  fiimish 
an  appropriate  illustration  of  an  art  which  has 
reached  the  last  finish  of  its  fiiToloas  perfection. 

«^  TO  THE  MABCHIONE88  MONTBBSSOR. 

^Dearest  Oboeot,-— Do  come  to  me,  if 
70a  can.  If  yon  are  too  delicate  or  too  pious 
to  dine  oat  on  Sundays,  at  least  look  in  on  me 
after  church.  I  want  you  most  particularly,  and 
cannot  go  to  Arlington-street,  because  I  am 
regularly  done  up,  after  this  last  week.  Besides, 
I  faaTc  really  no  means  of  going  out,  or  I  would 
try  and  go  to  you  to*night.  Sir  Frederick  has 
taken  the  second  coadiman  to  Lady  John'^s ; 
and  Saunders  says  he  has  got  the  influenza,  from 
being  out  all  nigbt,  and  every  night  this  week : 
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but  Felicite  says  he'*8  sulky,  because  he  lost  five 
hundred  to  the  Duke^s  coachman  at  Epsom. 
Servants  are  becoming  really  too  bad. 

^^  But  I  have  got  into  such  a  mess,  dear  !  — 
Sir  Frederick  is  grown  so  tiresome  and  ill-tem- 
pered, you  have  no  idea.  If  by  chance  you 
have  seen  your  husband  or  Lord  Aubrey  to- 
day, they  must  have  told  you  of  the  scene  in 
the  Round-room  last  night.  It  was  vulgar  and 
brutal,  and  a  great  triumph  to  the  Greenfelts, 
the  tiresome  M^Querys,  and  other  quizzes  whom 
I  have  cut  this  season.  Unluckily,  I  did  not 
get  home  from  the  dear  Princess'^s  media-noche 
(which  was  beyond  beyond)  tiU  four  this  morn- 
ing. Sir  F.  sat  up  till  three,  and  then  wrote 
me  such  a  note,  you  have  no  idea  !  In  short, 
it  is  becoming  no  joke :  he  hinted  at  separation 
if  I  did  not  give  up  the  Princess ;  and  aU  sorts 
of  nonsense  about  her  bad  reputation,  as  if  she 
was  worse  than  other  foreign  women  of  her  rank 
and  fortune. 

"  Now  I  want  you  most  particularly  to  give 
me  your  advice.  You  and  Lord  Aubrey  are  so 
very  clever  on  such  points,  and  he  won'^t  dine 
here   if  you  donH.      Most   unluckily,   Claude 
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Campbell,  too,  who  came  up  to  the  opera  hst 
night  without  leave  firom  the  royalties,  was 
oUiged  to  scamper  back  to  Kew  firom  the  Prin- 
oeasV  So,  dear,  I  haye  do  one  whose  advice  I 
can  ask,  or  take,  but  yours.  But  I^m  resolved 
not  to  give  in :  if  I  once  do  thaty  the  game  is 
np.    Don'*t  yon  think  so  ? 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  want  money  terribly. 
Pm  up  to  my  eyes  in  debt  to  Howell  and 
James,  to  Carson,  and  to  Storr  and  Mortimer, 
for  all  sorts  of  miseres  ;  and  cousin  Clande 
Campbell  has  settled  for  me,  all  this  season, 
at  the  Dowager  Dnnstable^s  icarti  table.  Poor 
boy  !  he  is  a  delight  of  a  consin  !  But  we  have 
hit  on  such  a  scheme — a  racing-table ! 

"Observe,  I  don't  want  to  provoke  Sir  F. 
^00  far;  but  I  won't  give  up  the  *  High  Trans- 
parency,' as  Alfred  Montressor  calls  her,  for  a 
thousand  reasons.  If  our  summer  tour  goes  on, 
her  castle  on  the  Rhine,  or  somewhere,  will  be 
vorth  anything :  so  I  must  humour  the  ^  house 
mtestre^  as  the  Princess  calls  Sir  F.,  who,  by 
the  bye,  has  never  seen  her.  He  is  so  preju- 
diced ;  and  she  hides  so  drolly  when  he  comes  into 
the  house ;  for  she  either  hates  or  fears  him. 
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Now,  send  Lord  Aubrey  to  me,  if  he  is  with  you, 
or  write  me  a  few  lines;  for  I  must  make  up  my 
nund  before  to-morrow  morning,  as  I  am  off  at 
one  o^dock  for  aunt  Di  Campbell^s  dije&ni  at 
Richmond,  where  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and 
Ckiude,  and  all  the  world,  are  coming. 
"  Day,  day,  dear  ! 

"  Yours,     Frances  M/' 

"P.S.— Will  your  the  really  go  on  to- 
night  ?  They  were  saying  at  the  opera,  that  good 
Mrs.  Medlicot  was  urging  you  to  give  up  your 
Sunday  this^  and  to  cut  poor  dear  Aubrey  into 
the  bargain  ;  and  the  Princess  said  something 
in  French  about  rouge  and  the  president,* 
that  was  so  droll  it  set  them  all  laughing. 

*'  On  consideration,  I  send  you  Sir  Frederick's 
letter,  by  Hippolyte  (for,  cntre  nousy  I  can  trust 
no  one  else)  ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  judge. 

*  **  Pour  ce  qui  eft  du  rouge  et  du  president,  je  ne  leur 
ferai  point  Phonneur  de  let  quitter:**  the  observation  of 
Madame  du  Deffiind  in  her  own  attempt  at  reformation. 
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Answer, 

^  TO    LADT    FBANCB8    HOTTBAlf. 

"  I  keep  jonr  page,  dear  child,  to  take  this 
back,  as  I  do  not  let  my  servants  ont  on 
Sundays,  except  to  chnrch.  I  heard  all  about 
the  9caui  in  the  Roond-room — ^not  from  the  in- 
separables, for  I  haye  not  seen  my  hnsband  or 
Lord  Aubrey  to-day.  I  had  not  come  from 
ehorch,  when  they  looked  in.  I  did  hear  it 
though,  in  fall,  from  Lady  Anastatia  M^nery, 
jnst  as  I  was  getting  into  my  chair,  in  the  porch 
of  St.  JamesX  (like  Clarissa,  I  am  never  too  ill 
to  go  to  church).  She  thrust  her  long  scraggy 
neck  down  into  the  chair,  and  smelt  so  of  garlic, 
(you  know  all  the  ladies  M'Query  eat  Bologna 
sausages  for  breakfEist,)  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  have  the  chair  fumigated ;  and  caught  fresh 
cold  by  letting  the  window  down  coming  across 
the  square.  She  was  full  of  the  scene  last 
night.  She  said,  that  Sir  Frederick  actually 
dragged  you  away  by  the  arm;  that  cousin 
Claude  came  to  the  rescue,  and  that  the  Prin- 
cess clapped  you  on  the  back,  and  cried  '  Cou- 
rage,  mon   enfant  P:  and  then,  alluding  to  Sir 
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Frederick's  plebeian  origin,  she  exclaimed, '  Hey  ! 
mi  Leddy  Montressor, — but  the  Duke  is  weel 
servit :  a  pretty  alliance  for  Lady  Frances  de 
Vere  !  what  would  you  ha  fra'  a  cat  but  her  skin  ?"* 
"  Well,  my  child,  this  is  all  very  bad,  I 
allow.  Such  things  give  a  ridicule  ineffafoble  ! 
but  remember,  no  separation  !  mind  that.  First, 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  separation  is  sin- 
Ail :  as  St.  Paul  says,  in  dear  Mrs.  Medlicot's 
'  Tracts  of  Ton,'  *  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from 
the  husband.'*  Besides,  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world,  dear,  between  a  princely  mansion 
in  Carlton-terrace  and  a  '  box'  in  Cadogan-place, 
or  a  sweet  little  cottage  at  Tonbridge  :  and  be- 
lieve me,  Fanny  sweetest,  it  will  come  to  that. 
Remember  Lady  Ascot,  who  parted  from  her 
husband,  intact  as  to  character,  and  from  mere 
incompatibility  of  temper;  yet  how  she  went 
down  !  Who  ever  hears  or  speaks  of  her  now, 
though  she  has  a  house  at  Brighton,  and  goes 
to  the  Queen's  balls  ?  Nothing  should  induce 
you  to  part  from  Sir  Frederick.  Your  con- 
science tells  you,  that  you  are  innocent,  and 
Sir  F.  wrong — I  do  not  dispute  it;  and 
there  are  many  reasons  to  warrant  your  oppos- 
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ing  his  Tulgar  caprices  and  plebeian  prejudice ; 
the  more  extraordinary  in  the  son  of  an  actress, 
who,  of  oourse,  was  not  over  rigid.  But  re- 
member, '  all  things  that  are  lawftd  are  not 
expedieni,**  as  Mrs.  Medlicot  says ;  and  as  the 
Princess  is  going  away,  and  actually  leaves 
London  for  the  Continent  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, I  woold  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
offer  to  give  her  up  at  once.  The  Princess 
knows  all  the  bitter  things  Sir  Frederick  says 
of  her,  and  would  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  your 
hesitating.  Do  anything  rather  than  come  to  a 
separation,  which  is  foolish,  vulgar,  and  highly 
irreligious. 

*-*•  I  shall  give  tea  as  usual ;  it  is  now  almost 
the  only  peep  at  the  world  my  health,  and  indeed 
my  way  of  thinking,  allow  me  to  take.  You 
must  come,  child.  Some  of  your  dinner  folk 
wiU  bring  you;  and  your  brother,  who  will  be 
here,  will  set  you  down.  But  jemember,  love, 
/  do  noi  receive  till  ten  minutes  after  midnight. 

"  I  will  not  keep  your  pretty  page  any  longer. 
^\llat  a  nice  boy !  I  have  had  him  up  in  my 
dreadng-room,  and  talked  to  him  of  his  cate- 
chism.    He  knows  nothing;  so  I  have  given 
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him  Mrs.  Medlicofs  *  Tracts  for  the  Domestics 
of  Noble  Houses.' '' 

"  P.  S.— Don't  talk  of  my  the  before  the  Prin- 
cess. I  really  cannot  ask  her,  en  petit  comtte ; 
she  talks  so  freely  on  serious  subjects,  like  all 
foreigners :  and  Mrs.  Medlicot  means  to  bring 
Kitty  Conran,  the  Irish  saint,  as  she  is  called. 
It  is  all  the  fashion  to  have  her.  I  return  your 
husband's  jobation.  By  the  bye,  he  was  seen  in 
a  very  equivocal  situation,  getting  into  a  hack- 
ney-coach at  three  this  morning.  Make  Alfred 
Montressor  tell  you  all  about  it.  O.  M." 

Lady  Frances  was  still  reading  the  pale,  blue 
pages  of  Lady  Montressor^s  epistle,  when  the 
Princess  of  Schafienhausenwas  announced.  I^ady 
Frances  huddled  up  her  letter ;  but  not  before 
the  Princess's  quick  eye  detected  the  action. 

^^  1  see  I  am  de  trop^  she  said,  throwing 
herself  into  an  arm-chair  opposite  to  Lady 
Frances,  after  having  kissed  her  cheek.  "  That 
letter  interests  you ;  and  I  don't — notr." 

^'  Comment^  ma  belle !  You  always  interest  me." 

"  No— no— finish  your  letter,  ma  petite^  and 
then  we'll  talk.     It  is  from  Lady  Montressor. 
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Staj,  yon  baye  dropped  an  enclosme — •protocole 

de  marir* 

Lady  Fiances  coloured,  and  opened  her  eyes. 

Hoir  do  yofa  know  that  ?^ 

I  am  just  come  from  Ariii^[tai-street ;  and 

the    Marefaeaa   has  put  me  into  jour    confi- 
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She  landed,  sank  back  in  her  chair,  laid 
her  elbows  on  its  arms,  clasped  her  fingers^ 
and  fixed  her  friend  with  eyes  ci  no  ordinary 
expresaicui  and  penetration. 

^^  How  very  foolish  !^  said  Lady  Frances, 
mncb  annoyed. 

**  Not  at  all  foolish,  child-— only  fidse.  You 
are  all  that,  v9um  amirea.  You  betray  each 
other,  for  ever,  in  your  idleness  and  garrulity. 
There  is  no  point  of  hononr  in  yoar  eoteries ; 
for,  if  rogues  can  sometimes  be  true  to  each 
other,  roguesses  never  can.  Your  friendships  are 
but  masked  rivalries.  By  the  bye,  why  do  yon 
mn£Be  yourself  up  in  that  ckevaux-de-frtse  of 
laoe  and  ribbon  ?  Such  things  only  become  the 
Jigure9  ckiffonnies  of  Frendi  petiUa-vuikreaaei^^ 
they  are  not  for  trae  English  beauty  ."^ 

SBie  arose,  took   off  Madame  Devy's  '  last' 
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from  her  friend^a  head,  and  drawing  out  the  whole 
back  of  a  tortoise  in  form  of  a  comb»  let  fall 
that  profusion  of  fair  hair  which  gave  to  Lady 
Frances's  languid  beauty  its  true  character  and 
appropriate  embellishment. 

"  There,  child  —  your  connoisseur  de  mari^ 
in  his  collection  of  Granmiont  beauties  in  the 
salon  la-basy  has  nothing  like  that :  yon  are 
precisely  La  belle  Jennings.  Why  don'^t  you 
receive  him  at  breakfast  just  so  ?  A  pretty 
woman  is  never  so  irresistible  as  in  the  fresh^ 
ness  of  the  morning  and  of  the  morning  toilet : 
you  mistake  it  altogether.^ 

*'  But,  Princess,^  said  Lady  Frances,  glancing 
at  an  opposite  mirror  in  conscious  beauty,  and 
ever  charmed  by  flattery  at  all  hours  and  from 
all  persons,  ^'  I  never  see  my  husband  at  break- 
fast ;  and,  at  this  season,  but  rarely  at  dinner— 
that  is,  at  home.  We  sometimes  do  dine  out 
together.^^ 

^^  Yes,  I  know.  Fve  seen  you  perched  up 
in  the  same  chariot,  like  two  sulky  birds  in  a 
cage  after  a  pecking-match.  You  are  both  to 
blame ;  you  most,  as  being  the  superior  animal.^ 

Lady  Frances  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 
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*'  YeSy  joa  aie»  by  natme,  if  there  was  any 
nstme  aboai  joo ;  but  there  is  not.*" 
Lady  Franoes  hiiighed. 
Hoir  Tery  odd  you  are  !** 
It  18  irae,''  said  the  Princess.    ''  The  state 
of  what  yon  call  high  society  in  Enghmd  is  so 
artificial,  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  nature  to 
be  found  among  yon.     Yonr  religion,  yonr  mo- 
rality, yoor  honrs,  yonr  habits,  even  yonr  foDies 
*-*aIl  are  artificial  and  conventional.     Bnt  yon 
are   reaching  that  solstice,    beyond  which  no 
society  can  go.**^ 

'*  I  don'^t  understand  yon.^ 
^^  Wdl,  then,  the  reign  of  fine-ladyism,  the 
despotism  of  coteries,  are  crumbling  away.  Al- 
mackX  lihe  Westminster  Abbey,  once  destined 
to  iDnstrate  only  the  great,  will  be  thrown  open 
to  aD  who  can  pay  for  their  admission.  Do  you 
understand  that  ?^ 

**  There    ia   something    in   it,^   said    Lady 
Frances,  gravely.    '^Almack'^B  is  not  what  it    , 
was.     Mliat  if  to  be  done  ?*" 

'^  Now,  that  you  are  all  nearly  undone,  — 
nothing.  Stand  aside,  let  the  torrent  pass. 
Yon  cannot  stop  it,  though  you  may  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  attempt.*" 

VOL.  I.  » 
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"  Well,'"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  what  do  you 
think  ?'' 

"  That  your  friend  is  a  fool — as  the  false  ever 
are ;  and  that  her  letter  is  a  tissue  of  cant  and 
nonsense.  Shall  I  answer  your  husband'^s  letter 
for  you  ?"" 

The  incorrigible  Lady  Frances  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter. 

^^  That  would  be  too  pleasant  !^ 

"  You  must  first  let  me  see  it."" 

Lady  Frances  put  her  husband^s  letter  into 
the  Princess'^s  hands,  who  read  it  calmly  and 
smilingly,  as  if  her  own  vices  had  not  formed  its 
principal  subject. 

*^  Give  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper,^  she  said. 

Lady  Frances  rung  the  golden  bell  on  her 
table  for  the  page,  who  was  in  the  veranda 
tying  flowers.  The  secritatre  was  placed  be- 
fore the  Princess,  and  the  boy  dismissed.  After 
a  silence  of  many  minutes.  Lady  Frances, 
who  had  stretched  herself  in  her  easy  chair, 
overcome  by  languor  and  exhaustion,  fell  fast 
asleep.  The  heat  of  the  morning  flushed  her 
cheek,  which  her  fair  and  flowing  tresses  shaded. 
Meantime,  the  paroquet,  perched  on  the  back 
of  her  chair,  weary  of  the  confinement,  after 
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Bondiy  efforts  broke  the  thread  which  confined 
it)  and  flew  away. 

The  Princess,  after  a  moment^s  pause,  threw 
down  her  pen,  luid  seizing  a  pencil,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  rouge  borrowed  from  the  adjoin- 
ing toilet,  produced  a  beautiful  croquia  of  the 
beautiful  subject.  The  resemblance,  though 
flattering,  was  perfect.  The  bird  was  in  the  act 
of  flying  off;  and  a  motto  was  written  beneath, 
**  Qui  me  nigligt,  me  ptrd.^ 

The  Princess  haying  finished  her  sketch, 
touched  the  cheek  of  the  £Eur  sleeper  with  the 
feather  of  a  pen :  she  started,  rubbed  her  eye»— > 

^^  I  was  dreaming,^  she  said :  and  she  paused, 
smiled,  and  blushed. 

^Of  Claude  Campbell,'^  said  the  Princess, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  her. 

**  How  very  odd !  Yes,  I  dreamed  he  was 
my  paxoquet,  and  that  he  had  flown  away.^ 

"  And  so  he  will,"  said  the  Princess :  **  you 
may  chain  an  eagle,  but  you  will  never  attach  a 
parrot." 

*^  You  may  be  a  sorceress,  but  you  are  no 
prophetess,"  said  Lady  Frances,  taking  the  hit 
as.  it  was  intended. 

^  Suppose  I  were  both  P"  said  the  Princess. 
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"WTiere  is  the  answer  to  Sir  Frederick^'s 
letter  ?**'  asked  Lady  Frances,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  humour. 

**  Here  it  is  !^  said  the  Princess,  presenting 
the  beautiful  sketch,  of  which  Lawrence,  who 
thought  much  more  of  his  drawings  than  of  his 
paintings,  might  have  been  proud. 

'^  Gracious  !^*  said  Lady  Frances,  delighted ; 
"  why,  it  is  a  picture  !— it  is  .  .  .  .  me  /  so  very 
like!  and  Coco  flying  away  too!— my  very 
dream !"" 

*^  Yes,  your  dream :  awake,  then ;  rouse  your* 
self !  Your  bird  and  your  boy,  let  them  both 
go :  they  belong  not  to  you,  not  to  your  position. 
Wife  and  mother,  give  up  folly  before  it  gives 
up  you ;  and  let  taste  at  least  do  what  feeling 
may  fail  to  suggest.^ 

The  Princess  was  standing  with  her  hand 
spread  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  abnost  fright- 
ened Lady  Frances,  who  looked  up  in  her  face 
with  an  expression  of  timidity  and  surprise. 
The  sternness  of  Madame  SchaiFenhausen^s  coun* 
tenanoe  changed  like  a  rainbow,  and  a  smile  the 
most  playful  came  over  her  features.  She  drew 
her  chair  close  to  Lady  Frances^  &iid  taking  both 
hands  in  hers,  she  said  with  a  half-laugh — 
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^  I  liav^  fiii^teQed,  bat  I  only  waat  to 
vam  yom  Hear  me,  and  then-^we  have  done, 
fiir  ever  !  That  little  coaam  of  yonn  is  a  little 
profligate— and  a  little  fool,  par^'dessm  U  marehi: 
hot  he  ia  the  real  caoio  of  your  hnsband^s  dis- 
pleaemre ;  I  am  only  the  oatensible  pretext.^ 

*'  No,  no,  he  hates  yon,^  said  Lady  Frances, 
with  fuivtU ;  ^^  they  have  pnt  honihle  things 
into  his  head  about  yon.^ 

»  Yea,  I  know :  they  have  told  him  I  am  a 
sort  of  a  Madame  deC        ,a  political  intriganit^ 
me  who  carrieis  a  printing-press  in  her  dressing- 
box." 
"*  Oh !  worse  than  that  T 
The  Prittoeas  sank  back  in  an  easy  attitndoi 
and  continiied :  *^  An  affaire  ie  aetUiment  with 
Mett^nich,  probably  ?" 
^*  £ncpre  firt^  said  Lady  Frances,  smiling. 
^  My  being  ta  femme  i  main  gauche^  then,  of 
the  Prince?'' 

"^  Oh  !  worse,  wixse,  worse !  -^  Now,  don't  be 
ai^gry^  deaiest  Princess !" 

'^  I  ? — not  in  the  least. -^  Something  abont  a 
hnsband  misfling,  perhaps  ?" 

Lady  Frances    threw  down  her  eyes   and 
colonred. 
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^'  But,  belle  enfant^  if  all  this  were  true,  do 
you  think  I  should  be  received  in  the  first  so* 
eiety  of  England  !  run  after  !  courted  i  my  house 
never  empty !  and  my  porter^s  book  always  full  P*^ 

^'  People  are  not  so  very  particular  about  foreign 
princes  and  princesses/^  lisped  Lady  Frances. 

*^  No,*"  said  the  Princess,  significantly ;  "  nor 
with  domestic  ones  neither.  A  crime  or  a  vice 
more  or  less,  is  easily  forgiven  or  forgotten 
here,  provided  rank  or  party  give  le  mot  d'ordref 
But,  never  mind  me  and  my  vices.  Sir  Fre- 
derick is  not  so  prudish  as  to  be  shocked  at 
the  failings  of  a  German  princess ;  but  he  hates 
me  personally,  because  some  of  my  dear,  trust- 
worthy friends  have  repeated  an  epigram  or  two, 
which  have  touched  his  amour-propre  where  it 
is  most  susceptible.  He  hates  me,  too,  for  the 
influence  he  supposes  I  have  over  you,  and  by 
which  they  say  I  mean  to  get  ^i  him :  that  is, 
he  has  been  told  so  by  your  dear  friend  the 
Marchioness:  the  world  sets  me  down  as  a  sort 
of  political  Mrs.  Medlicot,  or  something  worse.*^ 

«« Oh !  par  exemple^  he  is  right  as  to  your 
extraordinary  influence  over  me:  Claude  says 
it  is  a  spell.^ 
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^^  Yes ;  the  vpeU  of  oonveiiience.  Yoa  like 
sy  lioaae,  and  mj  parties ;  and  the  freedom  of 
iseign  habits  suits  your  purposes.^ 

"^  Noi,  Bis^  said  Lady  Frances,  smiling  and 
wifisshig  her ;  *M  Hke  yourself  and  yonr  society 
fiv  its  own  sake.*^ 

^  Yoa  never  missed  it  last  night  ?^  said  the 


Lady  Fiances  opened  h«  eyes.  <*  Missed 
yo*?** 

^  Afl  ehanning  as  I  am,  nobody  missed  me  l*" 

'*  What  do  yon  mean  ?^ 

^  Only  that  I  was  otherwise  employed  than 
prusirling  oTer  oigies,  of  which  I  am,  truth  to 
teD,  Gam|detdy  tnnuyit!  But  you  had  my 
hmne.  And  now  to  the  point.  Send  this  portrait 
to  yoor  faosbaad ;  it  is  the  best  answer  to  his 
letter.  There  is  no  reasoning  with  man.  He 
is  the  spoiled  child  of  institutions  and  society. 
Woman  never  speaks  to  his  sense,  but  only  to 
his  senses ;  one  image,  such  as  this,  is  worth 
all  Lushington  ever  uttered  in  Doctots^  Com- 
mons, of  neglected  duties,  and  the  carelessness 
of  husbands. 

'^  The  motto,  you  see,  is  a  conunon-place ! 

o5 
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No  matter.  The  application  will  supply  the 
want  of  originality.  The  image  is  poetry,  and 
will  go  home  to  his  imagination,  when  all  the 
prose  in  the  world  wonld  fail  to  interest  or  move 
bis  feelings  in  your  behalf.  But  mind,  you  must 
send  an  apology  to  aunt  Di.  Those  picnics  are 
dangerous  things :  and  when  Sir  Frederick  ar- 
rives from  Lady  John  Montressor's,  you  must 
receive  him  just  as  you  are,  entendez-vous  ? 
When  you  perfectly  xmderstand  each  other,"" 
she  added  archly,  '^  why  then  you  shall  propose 
going  a  tour  this  summer ;  and  .  .  .  .  ^^ 

"  That,"  interrupted  Lady  Prances,  eagerly, 
^'  is  precisely  what  I  was  thinking  about.  We  are 
planning  a  tour,  and  a  visit  to  your  castle  on 
the  Rhine.  I  must  go  somewhere;  I  am  so 
very  shattered.  The  Montressors  talk  of  Ba- 
den, when  the  House  is  up ;  and  we  can  take 
you  on  our  way,  you  know.^ 

^<  And  as  Sir  Frederick  threat^is  separation 
if  you  do  not  give  me  up  ....  " 

^'  Gracious  !  I  had  forgot  that :  but  that  is 
only  one  of  his  fits  of  temper ;  and  when  he 
sees  this  very  pretty  picture,  he  will  admire  it  so 
very  mudi,  it  will  set  all  to  rights.     I  have  it 
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ftt  lienci  to  bxi^  70a  togetktr :  Hnt  iee  oace 
broken,  I  know  ke  would  &U  inloTe  wUh  jmL" 

Tke  Pxinceas  looked  on  her  earnestly.  An 
air  of  tkonghiful  aVetnetion  giadoally  repku^ed 
the  glance  of  ridieide,  which  ga?e  to  her  mobile 
eonntenftfice  its  moet  habitual  ezpresaioii. 

Some  minotes  eUipeed  before  Lady  Franees, 
who  was  engaged  in  admiring  her  own  likeness, 
inqnired — 

**  What  are  yon  thinking  abont,  ma  hdk  9"^ 

<«  I  am  thinking,^  said  the  Princess,  ^'  that 
original  conformation  is  superior  to  all  impres- 
sion ;  and  that,  what  is  pedanticaUy  called  the 
pow»  of  reason,  is  only  tiie  adaptability  of  cer- 
tain tmths  to  certain  dispositions.^ 

"  I  do  not  anderstaad  yon,^  said  Lady 
Frances,  caressing  the  bird,  which  had  flown 
badlL  to  its  perdi  on  her  chair. 

*^  If  you  oonid,  the  observation  wonid  not  have 
been  made: — voma  iCiies  paa  impreMaianabUy 
ekhrt  amu^ 

*'  There  is  one  who  does  not  think  so,^^  mut- 
tered Lady  Frances,  half  aside. 

There  was  a  pause*  The  Princess  took  up 
the  Red-book,  and  fluttered  over  the  pages,  tiU 
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she  oame.  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Caith- 
ness with  ^*  I^y  Frances  Alicia  Carolioe,  be. 
daughter  of  Francis  Marquis  of  Montreesor,  by 
whom  he  had,  first,  Frances,  &c.  &c,'" 

^*  I  thought  so,^  said  the  Princess ;  ^^  yon 
have  that  foolish  Montressor  blood  in  your 
veins !  Your  mother  was  a  Montressor.  From 
such  a  horoscope  it  would  be  easy  to  cast 
your  fortTme.*" 

''  Oh  !  but  don't  !""  said  Lady  Frances,  start- 
ing. ^^  I  like  to  live  au  jour  la  joumSe :  one 
never  can  answer  for  oneself.^ 

*'*'  And,  least  of  all,^  said  the  Princess,  ^^  when 
one  is  entre  deux  aget  /-^hat  twilight  of  the 
passions,  when  one  gropes  oneself  into  a  scrape, 
which  in  youth  one  would  have  wanted  the  cou- 
rage, and  in  age  the  desire,  to  encounter. 

*^  I  see,  by  this  book,  you  are  just  thirty-five; 
two  years  older  than  myself:  a  glorious  age 
for  a  woman,  (were  she  one  who  knows  how  to 
make  use  of  it ;)  the  prime  of  her  beauty,  of  her 
genius,  and  her  knowledge.  But,  if  she  re- 
semble that  bird  that  pecks  from  your  hand; 
if  her  head  be  small,  her  eyes  wide  apart,  her 
nose  aquiline,  and  her  features  rigid  ;  if  she  be 


euf  to  fltottov  and  difficult  to  fix ;.  ilitttywfif^  ig 
a  periloaB  age :  look  to  tluit  I  I  gire  7011  one 
year  oidyto  be  saved  or  lost.  Your  beauty 
may  do  much  now  with  your  husband,  bat.  not 
aU:  *the  bending  statne  which  delights  the 
wvffld,^  is  but  the  leptesentation  of  what  you 
Englidi  call  a  Bedky;  and  though  you  were 
YeBQS  de  Medicis  stepped  from  off  her  pedestftl^ 
yoa  wiU  neither  recover  nor  retain  a  passionate 
sad  intcJlectiiai  man,  sudi  as  your  hnsbaad,  if 
there  is  only  ihat.^ 

Lady  Frances  tossed  her  head,  and  lowered, 
aad  then  smiled,  not  qaite  sore  whether  she 
AatAd  be  flattered  or  offended  by  this  speech. 
The  Becky,  weighed  in  the  scales  with  die 
Vemis  de  Medksis,  afanost  kicked  the  beam. 

The  Prinoeas  rose,  and  Lady  Frances  made 
no  attempt  to  detain  her ;  she  only  said,  rather 
coldly— 

**  Well,  I  will  try  the  effect  of  yonr  portrait. 
I  am  sure  I  doiiH;  want  to  quarrel  with  Sir 
Frederick  just  now — it  would  be  particularly 
inconvenient.  But,  you  have  not  told  me  what 
defence  I  am  to  make  for  yoa  to  Sit  Frederick. 
He  is  so  very  prejudiced  !^ 
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'  ^^  Prejudice  is  rarely  to  be  aigned  wiih>'*^  said 
the  Princess,  after  a  long  silence.  ^'  The  wounds 
of  self-love,  like  those  of  some  reptiles,  have 
their  best  remedy  in  the  source  from  which 
they  derive  their  venom."" 

^^  But  we  really  must  go  and  see  you  this 
summer  in  your  castle  on  the  Rhine,'*^  said  Loidy 
Frances,  returning  to  the  point. 

^^  I  fear  my  chateau  on  the  Rhine  will  turn 
out  a  chateau  en  Espagne,  The  widow  of  my 
late  husband^'s  eldest  brother,  who  is  a  Grerman, 
held  it  in  abhorr^ice,  and  suffered  it  to  go  out 
of  order.  But  I  have  a  pretty  rendez-vous  de 
chasse  in  the  forest  of  Soignes,  near  Brussels.^ 

^^  That  sounds  charming,'"  said  Lady  Frances, 
smilingly :  ^^  but  I  donH  think  any  of  our  men 
would  like  to  go  to  Brussels  at  present.^ 

«(  I  can  conceive  that,^  said  the  Princess, 
drily. 

**  And  you.  Princess, — I  wonder,  with  your 
principles,  you  ever  mean  to  return  to  that 
revolutionary  country.'" 

**  I  am  not  such  a  partisan,^  said  the  Princess, 
«« as  to  set  principles  at  odds  with  property/" 

'^  But  you  will  not  be  so  b^te  as  to  trust  your- 
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mU  thare,"^  hiteiiipted  htttij  Frances,  impatieiit- 
1  J,  **  befoite  the  Naasaus  return  ?^ 

^  /\»  n  i^er,""  said  the  Prineees.  **  I  dionld 
not  Kke  to  wait  quite  so  long,  for  the  eiyoyment 
of  my  pretty  Pavilion  de  Qronendael,  where 
I  have  all  sorts  of  w«»kmen  now  employed. 
These  are  not  tunes  to  dally  with  enjoyment : 
^  oujmarJChuiDaupkine^  dtmain  ritn^  Whatever 
may  be  my  ojMnioii  of  the  Belgian  goyenunent, 
I  have  hot  one  of  the  oomitry— 4hat  it  is  beau- 
tifo]  and  prosperoos.  Besides^  the  Schafien- 
hansen  estate,  in  the  anrondiBsement  of  Soignes, 
is  worth  triple  the  old  ruins  and  uncertain  vine- 
yards tjS  the  Rhyngan ;  and  now,  wealth  is 
my  ol^ect;  for  wealth  is  everything:  it  is 
wfa«t  knowledge  was  in  one  age,  and  numbers 
in  another.  But  — -^  She  paused  abruptly, 
and  laughed. 

^^  Yon  think  I  donH  understand  you,^  said 
Lady  Franoes ;  ^^  but  I  rea&y  do.  I  agree  that 
wealth  is  everything.  See  what  the  V.^s  have 
done  this  season,  against  the  superior  wealth  of 

H House!      There  was  a  hard  struggle 

lor  it,  thongb,  I  assure  yon ;  but  now  they  are 
reduced    to    eighteen   thousand    a-year,    poor 
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dears  !  Supposing,  however,  we  yanquiflhed  Sir 
Fiederick^a  prejudices  against  you,  I  don'^t  see 
how  any  fiiends  of  the  poor  dear  Nassaus  could 
go  to  Belgium.^ 

^^  U  Sir  Frederick  Mottram  the  friend  of  the 
King  of  Holland  ?^  interrupted  the  Princess. 

^^  Why,  you  know  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine ;  and  when  we  were  in 
Brussels  in  Twenty-nine,  they  were  so  very  civil ! 
I  had  the  Prince'^s  horses,  and  his  box  at  the 
spectacle  and  at  the  race-course ;  and  we  dined 
at  Lacken  repeatedly  .''^ 

^*'  What  brought  you  to  Brussels  ?^  asked  the 
Princess,  sitting  down  again,  with  a  new  in- 
terest in  the  conversation. 

^^  We  were  returning  fi^m  a  short  trip  to 
Italy,  and  so  we  came  home  by  Brussels,  where 
I  knew  such  quantities  of  nice  people!  the 
D'^Arembourgs,  the  De  Lignes,  the  D'Ursels, 
and  the  De  Tresignies;  the  Merodes,  and  Vilain 
Quatorze,  and  the  D'^Hoogvoorsts  —  and,  above 
all,  the  dear  Prince  of  Orange  !  It  was  the  most 
delightfiil  month  of  my  life  i  It  would  break 
my  heart  to  go  there  now ;  and  Mottram  hates 
the  Belgian  revolution  as  much  as  I  do.'*'' 
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Whj?'*  fldced  the  Prineeas. 
Wky,  you  know  <Htr  party  gay  that  lus  bttt 
Bpeeeh,  this  seasions,  was  his  quizzing  the  ]inK 
tocob,  and  his  hit  at  Lord  Pahnerston  and  the 
minist^s,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Yon  know 
I  hate  pc^ticSy  though  I  do  belong  to  Oeorgina 
Montreasor'^s  set.  But  what  a  state  of  things, 
as  she  says,  without  a  reli^on  or  a  king !  for 
Leopold  the  First  will  be  Leopold  the  Last.  It 
can  neTer  go  on,  as  ^  the  Age"*  says.^ 

^  Humph  !*"  said  the  Princess ;  ^^  that  seems 
to  be  the  general  opinion  —  or  wish,  at  least 
here :— ^unong  your  set  particularly.^ 

^ Oh !  unrrenBily.  Itissnchabad  example ! 
it  is  quite  ridiculous !  Lord  Montresaor  Bays, 
they  have  not  one  adrocate  in  the  House ;  and 
Sir  Frederick,  I  know,  thinks  Belgium  must  go 
to  France :  I  ^m  sure  I  don^t  know  how !  But 
I  hope  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  get  back  to 
BmsKls,  where  he  has  such  a  delight  of  a' 
palace!^ 

"  For  one  who  knows  nothing  of  poHtics,  the 
Belgian  rerolution  seems  to  have  interested  you, 
however  ?""  observed  the  Princess. 

"Oh  !  it  did  so,  very  much, — at  the  time:  you 
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have  no  idea  how  much  it  has  bored  me,  and 
overturned  all  my  plans.  Lord  Montressor  was 
to  have  gone  there  as  ambassador.  I  forget  whjr 
he  wished  it ;  something  about  a  corp«  de  ballet 
he  was  to  get  up,  and  the  races  with  dear 
Prince  Frederick.  I  was  to  have  gone  on  a 
visit  to  the  Montressors,  without  Sir  Frederick, 
who  was  then  so  very  deep  in  politics.^ 

"You  were  ipris  then  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  calculated  on  passing  a  pleasant 
winter  at  Brussels,  as  dame  du  palau^  when 
that  vulgar  revolution  interrupted  all  ?^^ 

'^Just  that-^**a8  far  as  going 'to  Brussels  is 
concerned,^  said  Ladj  Frances,  laughing ;  but  I 
assure  jou,  en  tout  bien,  et  tout  konntur^ 

"  Oh  I  of  course :  and  now,  adieu !  a  long 
adieu  !*"  said  the  Princess,  rising  and  putting  on 
her  large  bonnet.  "  You  may,  in  perfect  surety 
of  conscience,  tell  your  husband  that  you  give 
me  up ;  for  I  give  you  up,  from  henceforth.  I 
will  not  dine  with  you  to-day  .^^ 

«  No  !     Why  not  ?" 

*^  Because  I  will  no  longer  be  a  cause  of 
uneasiness  to  that  worthy  man  your  hus- 
band.'' 
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"'  But  he  need  know  nothing  about  it,^ 
^'  There  nmst  be  no  equivocation/^  said  the 
Pnneees  decidedly. 
Lady  Fiancea  shook  her  head. 
'*  I  can  nerer  receive  you  under  other  oircum- 
ianees,"  ccmtinned  the  Princess,  coldly,  "  than 
that  of  your  accompanying  your  husband,  or 
coming  with  his  ccmsent.^ 

"  Then  you  will  never  receive  me  at  all,** 
sid  Lady  Frands,  peevishly,  the  tears  gather- 
ing in  her  eyes :  "  so  there  is  an  end  of  our 
cfaanning  plana.^ 

*'  We  shall  806,**  said  the  Princess,  cheerfully; 
and  then,  taking  up  her  sketch,  and  looking  ear- 
nestly on  it,  she  said,  ^^  Leave  this  on  your  hus- 
baod'g  study-table,  at  all  events.^ 
*'  And  when  he  asks  me  who  drew  it  ?'^ 
"  Tell  the  truth." 

"^  Then  he  must  know  all  ?"  said  Lady  Fran- 
ces. 

"  And  so  he  ought — and  so  he  will  !    The 
vorld  has  done  with  mysteries^  puUic  and  pri- 
vate :    snbterftige  is  weakness,  and  conceahnent 
but  the  first  step  to  discovery.     Write  down 
then  among  the  roses,   the  violets,  and  other 
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Aoweiy  fadaiscM  of  your  pretty  album,  and  bear 
it  constantly  in  your  mind,  that 

'  Tot  ou  tardy  tout  est  su  1' 

Farewell  r 

The  Princess  glided  out  of  the  room;  and 
Lady  Frances,  mistaking  exhaustion  and  annoy- 
ance for  sensibility,  and  self-commiseration  for 
the  regrets  of  friendship,  burst  into  tears ;  and 
then  rung  for  aether,  and  her  maid. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TUK   BACINO-TABLB. 


Thk  scene  in  the  Round-room  of  the  Opera, 
of  which  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Frances  Mot- 
tram  had  been  the  protagonists,  had  ftimished 
a  rich  feast  of  scandalous  commentary  to  the 
frivoloos,  the  curious,  and  the  malignant.    Lady 
Anastatia  M^Query,  a  ways-and-means  kdy  of 
quality,  and  one  of  the  four  unmarried,  unpor- 
turned  daughters  of  a  poor  Scotch  peer,  had  found 
the  tale  a  sort   of  passport  to  many  houses, 
where  die  had  previously  worn  out  her  wel- 
come, with  her  stock  of  toad-eating  flattery,  or 
stretched  her  intrusions  beyond  the  patient  for- 
bearance of  connexion  or  of  hospitality.     The 
good  Mrs.  Medlicot,  too,  had  turned  the  matri- 
monial yrocot  to  her  own  account,  by  making  it 
the  text  for  many  a  homily  upon  the  darkness 
of  a  benighted  and  Ood-abandoned  age.     More 
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than  one  noble  substitute  for  the  penny-a-line 
men  of  the  party  journals  had  served  up  the 
adventure  in  various  forms ;  which  were  fol- 
lowed up  by  paragraphs,  on  *  the  illness  of  Sir 
Frederick  Mottram  i"  his  '  absence  from  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;^  *  unexpected 
embarrassments ;''  '  separation  on  the  tapis  ;"* 
'  affair  of  jealousy  ^  *  Chiltem  Hundreds/  &c. 
&c. :  and  a  month  passed  away,  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  its  ^  best  possible  instructors,*'  had  worn 
the  subject  to  rags,  and  abandoned  it  for  newer 
game. 

Among  the  various  annoyances  thus  pressed 
upon  the  sensitive  feeUngs  and  nervous  irrita- 
bility of  Sir  Frederick  Mottram,  he  found  some 
consolation  in  the  discovery  to  which  they  led, 
that  he  had  yet  a  friend  deeply  interested  in 
his  happiness,  and  watchful  over  his  career ;   a 
friend  of  his  early  years,  from  whom  time  and 
chance  had   latterly  estranged  him.    A  letter 
from  this  friend,    Horace  Harvey,   after  a  si- 
lence of  some  years,  fell  upon  Iiis  blighted  and 
hopeless   spirit,   like  a  refreshing  dew  on  the 
scathed  flowers  of  an  arid  plain.      It  ran  as 
follows:— 
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"to  TH£  BIOHT  HON.  SIR  FBKBEBICK  MOTTBAM, 
BABT.,  CABLTON-TEBBACE,  LONDON. 

^  Glen  Druid,  NofthamptoDshire. 
^^Mt  dbab  Mottbam, —  These  sae  strange 
times,  when  the  public  is  placed  in  a  man^s 
canfidenoe  before  his  oldest  friends,  and  when 
new^apers  openly  discnss  what  intimacy  shrinks 
from  toudiing.  The  consenratiye  journals,  I 
know  not  why,  haye  lately  been  pecking  at  you 
with  uncisaal  virulence ;  the  Whigs,  of  course, 
hare  not  spared  you ;  and  there  is  a  pertinacity 
in  their  refovnces  to  certain  points  connected 
with  your  interior  life,  which  (maugre  the  little 
legaxd  due  to  such  authorities)  makes  me  anxious 
and  oneaiTf  • 

**  The  ^  Post^  of  this  morning  states  that  you 
are  about  to  accept  the  Chiltem  Hundreds ;  and 
hints  that  you  are  iiyured  in  your  fortunes,  and 
^^  g^g  ^  reside  abroad;- — the  ^Standard^'* 
after  some  coarse  accusations  of  political  tergiver- 
sation, has  an  obscure  paragraph  concerning  do- 
mestic disquietudes;— 'the  'Olobe^  (more  alanu'- 
ing)  talks  of  ill  health ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote 
in  the  '  Age^^  full  of  dashes  and  asterisks,  with 
an  allusion  to  Lady  Frances,  to  a  certain  ^  petit 


ii.n*    HI  L  *  r-»-*.iun  ?*^iii— -i^  -    ■!!itELi»r  with  a 


TT»ni  j'rtzr  T"iT».     -f  r  7»i**^''it*  iiuc  "Lits*  cui  be 

fc- 1  uxu  iiuc  •:ini;^i*^  wZ.  \rz^  forth 
:.:r  u'  ''»rr%i..L-  -f-»->>    utt  "Hairjiir.  **  1  hare 

i^— ,r^:*'\-L       I:    rau    ":%•    a«i    irEiLArr  ereDt 

v*^ji.c  H/ux*>:    va«k5^  ii*f  5: XT  f.c  t^^f  icwinplish- 

jiovt  :,iv*  Kv'X-rxr..    '.Ta:  v:«ir  cc-r/x-c*  hare  not 

ptfti^s&aL .  bci;*  i»r-i:«r^^r  d.Tiv'-i?^*  or  dtagree- 
iiie<it;»  cUiiv  Ejit^  art^s^rc^  I  cannot  think  they 
WHilU  drtTV  TvMi«   bv  ^uittin)^   Paxliament,   to 
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abandon  a  career  for  wUcli  you  have  made  so 
manj  sacrifices. 

*'  Thai  jour  health  should   be  giving  way 
under   the  late  hours  of  the  House  of  Com** 
moDfi,  and  the  dissipations  of  a  London   life, 
wonld  not  surprise  me.     When  last  we  met,  I 
noticed  the  inroads  which  too  close  an  attend- 
ance on  office  had  made  on  a  constitution  not 
formed  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  vulgar 
eoniention.     Even  this,  hpwever,  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  disappointment  in  a  quarter,  the  more 
difficult  to  endure,  because  it  is  one  in  which,  as 
you  have  so  often  lamented,  you  do  not  wholly 
feel  yourself  exempt  from  self-reproach.    On  ^hat 
point  I  could  never  agree  with  you :    sharing 
an  your  convictions  on  '  incompatibility 9*^  *  mis- 
placed  ambition,^  &e.  &c.,  I  still  thought  that 
deference  to  a  parentis  wishes  put  you  comT 
pletely  rectus   in   curia,  respecting  your  marr 
riage  ;    and  I  am  satisfied  that,  as  far  as  re* 
spects    yourself,    no   woman   could    have   just 
cause  to  regret  placing  her  happiness  in  your 
keejnng. 

*'I  cannot,  therefore,  believe  the  separation 
stoiy,  ID  whole  or  in  part ;  and  if  there  be  any 

VOL.   I.  H 
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truth  in  your  retirement  from  Parliament,  if 
either  your  health  or  temper  hare  been  ruffled 
by  recent  events,  let  me  prescribe  for  you  a 
irisit  to  Mottram  HaU,  where  I  can  give  you 
a  meeting.  I  should  propose  going  to  London 
myself,  but  my  mother  is  just  now  in  one 
of  her  paroxysms  of  suffering,  and  must  not  be 
left. 

"  Write  to  me,  then,  I  beseech  you.  I  think 
I  have  claims  on  your  confidence,  and  that  I  am 
not  without  sufficient  feeling  and  experience  to 
be  serviceable  in  any  worldly  emergency.  Minds 
like  yours  are  too  apt  to  be  put  out  of  tune  by 
the  jarring  of  some  petty  chord,  and  to  be  let 
down  in  the  heated  and  unnatural  atmosphere  of 
the  world  of  fashion.  If  this  be  your  case,  I  am 
morally,  intellectually,  and  personally  your  fittest 
physician;  and  a  good  dose  of  my  Pantagruelian 
pococuranteism  will  do  more  to  set  you  right, 
than  all  the  stoicism  in  Epictetus. 

"Time  and  the  world,  my  dear  Mottiam,  have 
rushed  strangely  between  us,  since,  in  our  rela- 
tion of  tutor  and  pupil,  (a  relationship  scarcely 
warranted  by  the  slight  difference  of  years,)  we 
laid  the  foimdation  of  a  fnendship  which  we 
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then  thoa^t  no  drcomstance  could  intevrapi. 
The  bankniptcy  of  my  fiither^  the  eztraordi* 
juuj  snceeas  of  yonrs,  hare  alike  eontribated 
to  turn  us  both  firom  the  path  of  our  hopes 
Slid  expectations.  Of  70a  Fortune  has  made 
a  statesman,  and  has  wedded  you  into  one 
of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  families  in 
oar  peerage  :  of  me  she  has  diq)esed  in  single 
blessedness,  and  in  retirement  from  all  serious 
affigdrs;  a  philosophical  hermit,  poor,  but  con- 
tented— a  cynic,  but  not  a  Heraclitus. 

*^  Had  I  oot,  coxcomb  as  I  was,  aspired  to  your 
sister,  and,  still  worse,  preached  Hberalism  to 
yourself  I  might  have  risen  to  wealth  and  con- 
aderation ;  and  had  you  married  that  impersona- 
tion of  Byron'^s  'beautiftd  spirit,''— «- that  most 
gifted  and  unfortunate  of  an  unfortunate  class,-<- 
how  different  might  hare  been  our  lot  f  You, 
at  least,  mi^t  have  been  more  useftd  to  your 
species,  more  elevated  in  your  ambition,  and, 
perhaps,  more  haj^,  than  accident,  or  rather 
uncontrollable  necessity,  has  left  you.  United  tp 
the  woman  of  your  choice,  her  restless  eneigies 
would  have  roused  your  less  actire  tempera- 
ment;   her    intense    devotedness    would  hare 

H  % 
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met  jronr  passionate  feelings  ;  nnd  hev 
geaiva  for  the  arts  would  liaxi- 
highest  and  purest  source  of  hiimaii 
tot  whicli  you  were  bom.     But  1  w- 
ther  impose  on  your  time  ami  iiatii'i» 
your  apartments  at  Mottmtn  Mall 
ready  for  your  reception  :  ne  sliall 
there.    In  the  mean  while,  satisfy  m^^fl 
at  these  voces  ambigiau. 

"  By  the  way,  who  is  this  Genu 
Can  she  be  a  Princess  of  ^-liafl'ei 
lately  wrote  to  me  to  expreri^  licr  > 
Messing  your  mother's  picture,  in  tlm^ 
of  Rosalind,  by  Romney ;  for  wliiehv- 
any  price  I  might  choose  to  {lut  on  i*: 
she  wants  it  to  complete  a  colU'cti 
U^   punters;    but   her    enru<?stnetf 
master  whose  works  are  not    rare?-*. 
spe<nmen  of  the  peremptorint^s^j  of  an 
rolition.     She  shan't  have  it  .t(  any 
'*  Afiectionali'ly  yo 
"  Horace 


To  this  letter  Sir  Frederick  M.ittram 
replied.     Hb  answer  tan  thus  :— 


P'oSptJ^ 
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^    TO      BOBACB     HABVXT,    ESQ.      OLXlf     OBIHl^, 

NOETR    HANTS. 

**  CarlUm-temoe. 

**  Mt  beab  Hobace, — I  thank  you  for  yanr 
fetter.  I  can  tmderstand  that  yon  made  aB 
^6rt  on  yonrself  to  write  it ;  for  I  am  aware 
that  I  have  Ba3ed  in  the  north  of  your  philoso- 
pfaieal  and  political  opinions,  for  the  last  few 
years ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  yonr  professions, 
(you  were  not  wont  to  make  them,)  I  am 
m<^e  indebted  to  your  compassion,  or,  perhaps, 
to  the  triumph  of  your  pride  of  prophecy,  than 
to  any  great  sympathy  you  can  have  in  my 
destinies. 

**  Well,  I  have  no  split  with  my  party ; 
though  some  of  its  out-and-out  men  totally  dis- 
agree with  me  on  one  or  two  questions ;  and 
affect  to  attribute  this  difference  to  the  leven  of 
my  plebeian  origin  and  early  connexions.  Nei- 
ther have  any  articles  of  separation  been  drawn 
up  between  me  and  Lady  Frances:  we  are 
pretty  much  where  we  have  been  for  many 
years ;  and  *  the  boy'^  aQuded  to  is  my  wife^s 
godson  and  cousin. 
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**  Yon  most  remember,  a  few  years  back,  the 
prettj  imp  that  enacted  Tom  Thnmb,  when  mj 
wife  got  np  her  private  theatricals  at  Mottram 
Hall.  Yon  mav  have  seen  her  then  kiss  his 
ptachy  cheek,  pat  his  head,  and  plat  his  fair  and 
flaxen  locks  with  flowers.  His  cheek  is  still  aa 
peachy,  his  locks  as  flaxen,  and  his  head  as  empty, 
as  erer.  Jealous  of  such  a  thing  as  that ! — Oh !  no ! 

^^My  wife  is  what  the  world  calls  rirtuous: 
her  vanity  stands  in  the  place  of  passion ;  and 
her  social  habits,  of  all  ties,  feeUngs,  and  pre- 
dilections. She  lives  with  a  set,  and  knows 
and  sees  nothing  beyond  it.  Her  iutimates  are 
false,  fooUsh,  and  heartless ;  bat  still  persons  of 
high  consideration.  I  have  entire  confidence 
in  her  virtue^  though  none  in  her  conduct. 
Her  virtue — were  it  otherwise!  —  Tut!  the 
very  idea  is  heart-sickening,  maddening  !  Aa 
if  any  one  with  the  spirit,  nay,  with  the  pas- 
sions of  a  man,  would  await  for  the  most  de- 
grading conviction ;  would  patiently  pause  for 
a  'damning  witness/  and  then  show  himself 
up  as  dupe  and  victim,  in  terms  which  the 
world^s  laugh  has  marked  down  for  letemal 
ridicule  ! 
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**  Eveiy  pnlse  in  my  body  thzobei  to  biuBting 
at  the  bare  idea.     I  have  no  melandioly  and 
geotlemanly  philosophy  aboat  me  to  bear  me 
up  under    sneh   eircomstances.      Such   patient 
farbearance,  with  its  good  taste  and  good  keep- 
iogj  belonga  only  to  the  gentlemen  by  descent 
and  aUiance,  whose  fiithers  have  endured  the 
sme    infliction    before    them,    and   bequeath- 
ed to  their  sons  their  konours  and   their  Gon- 
tonpt  for  public  opinion.     1  am  not  of  these ; 
I  9IB  a  plebeian,  the  son  of  a  man  who  was 
of  the  unwashed  people— -of  a  man,*  every  inch 
a  man,  but  no  gentleman.    The  muscles  that 
earned  his  daily  bread  would  have  crushed  a 
g^i^nan  to  the  earth.     His  pains^taking  in- 
dustry and  sagacious  calculations  raised  him 
up  the  wealth  which  bought  &om  these  high- 
minded  aad  proud  gentlemen  a  participation 
of  Uieir  boasted  honours. 

^  It  waa  gold  (gold,  honourable  in  the  hands,  of 
the  industry  that  acquired  it,  but  base  and  in- 
fiunous  in  those  of  the  features  who  bartered 
for  it  their  incommunicable  birthrights,) — it  was 
gold  that  placed  i».in  the  ranks  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ,  with  them,  not  of  them.     For  years  I 
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have  been  reproached  with  these  things,  and  twit- 
ted with  frequent  allusions  to  my  &ther^6  births 
my  mother^s  profession.  And  what  was  that  ? 
an  actress, — she  was  a  woman  of  no  common 
talents  ;  gifted,  at  least,  with  the  talent  of  amus- 
ing the  blockheads  who  could  not  amuse  them- 
selves. Well,  I  have  shaken  off  my  suscepti- 
bility to  all  this ;  and  I  have  learned,  from  the 
weakness,  the  inanity,  the  folly,  the  ignorance, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  high  allies  I  have 
made,  to  honour  and  respect  the  humble  but 
useful  race  from  which  I  have  sprung. 

'^  As  for  the  Princess,  the  heroine  of  the 
^  Morning  Post,*"  the  fourth  Grace  and  the  tenth 
Muse  of  the  ^  Court  Journal,^  that  is  another 
thing  altogether !  I  am  of  La  Bruyere^s  opinion, 
that  '  //  vaut  mteux  alter  a  Copira  avec  id  homnuy 
q^au  sermon  avec  telle  Jemme  ;'^  a  ynn-Yiin  which 
strictly  applies  to  this  foreigner,  who  has  at- 
tained to  a  considerable  and  a  mischievous  in- 
fluence over  my  wife,  and  has,  I  think,  through 
Lady  Frances's  means,  wormed  herself  into  the 
exclusive  society  of  London,  where,  with  her  lost 
character,  not  even  her  letters  from  the  chefo  of 
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fiirdgii  eabmets  inmld  have  placed  her.  Her 
applying  to  yoa  for  my  mother^s  picture  is  but 
one  of  her  traits  of  intrigue,  originating  in  a 
deabre  to  mortify  me,  because  I  have  refused 
to  be  introdnced  to  her,  or  to  giro  her  admis- 
skm  into  mj  house.  I  hate  these  ftmmes 
ajfmries ;  these  Mesdames  de  Prie  and  De 
GnoDmont-;  these  petticoated  ministers,  the 
worst  fflgns  of  the  worst  epochs. 

^  M J  wife  and  I  had  a  dhniU,  some  time 
back,  after  the  opera,  apropos  to  this  Princess. 
I  sent  Ladj  Frances  a  letter,  which,  perhaps, 
I  ought  not  to  have  written ;  and,  instead  of 
defending  herself,  or  jpving  up  this  person,  she 
sent  me  her  own  picture ;  a  splendid  drawing ; 
just  what  she  was  when  I  married  her.  It  had 
abo  a  little  motto,  fuD  of  fancy  and  of  delicate 
reproach,  which  brought  me  all  but  to  her  feet ; 
when,  on  entering  her  room,  I  observed  on  the 
bade  of  her  chair  a  bird,  a  paroquet,  which  I 
had  never  seen  before.  This  led  to  an  expla- 
nation, and  it  came  out  that  the  portrait  had 
been  done  only  the  previous  day  ;  and  by 
whcnn,  think  you?     Why,  by  the  Princess! 

h6 
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My  wife  was  sach  a  d  Becky  as  to  show  her 

my  letter;  of  which,  abuse  of  her  was  the  fonii* 
dation.  Hers,  then,  was  the  drawing,  hers  the 
deyice,  the  idea ! 

^^  But  enough  of  her ;  and  now  for  my  pecu- 
niary affairs. 

^^  I  have  meddled  so  much  with  those  of  the 
country,  that  I  have  neglected  my  own  most 
foolishly.  I  am  going  down  to-morrow  with 
Harris  to  Mottram  HaU,  to  muddle  over  accounts 
of  twelve  years^  standing,  and  put  things  in  a 
better  train.  As  for  my  health,  Horace,  I  am 
dying.  I  don'^t  in  the  least  mind  what  the 
physicians  say,  nor  even  what  you  think :  I 
have  that  within,  which  passes  their  and  your 
skill.  The  sources  of  life,  I  feel,  are  dried  up 
within  me :  nothing  touches,  nothing  interests 
me.  The  cut  bono  of  all  follows  me  like  a  sha- 
dow. Music  and  painting,  once  the  charm  of 
my  existence,  have  lost  their  spell.  I  am  inert, 
listless,  dissatisfied  ;  with  a  perpetual  weight  on 
my  spirits,  and  a  prostration  of  will,  that  neither 
permits  me  to  pursue  any  one  object,  nor  to  rest 
contented  and  tranquil  in  my  nullity.  I  am 
feverish  and  restless  by  night,  and  my  appetite 
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18  a»  wfaolly  gone  as  my  mlish  £ar  things*  more 
iikflaetnal.  My  temper,  too,  is  become,  iiri* 
taUe ;  and  I  am  amioyed  bj  trifles,  till  I  am 
Texed  and  mortified  at  my  owb  aoBoeptibiUty. 
This  cazmot  long  go  on. 

^  Your  ailiiaicMi  to  one  now  no  more  waa,  I 
am  sore,  well  meant ;  so  is  the  operation  which 
fliiikes  the  lau£&  into  a  deep-seated  gangrene : 
but  it  requires  considerable  fimmess  of  nerre  to 
make  the  indsion ! 

"'  It  was,  however,  more  ill  (or  well)  timed 
than  you  had  reason  to  suppose.  The  im* 
age  of  that  creatare  has  recently  recurred  to 
my  imagination,  as  I  si^r  her  first  at  my 
htiuersj  on  my  arrival  from  Oxford  for  my 
fint  vaotion.  She  was  singing  at  her  easel, 
and  copying  my  mother^s  pietore  by  Romney. 
She  was  dressed  in  that  fismtastie  Polish  dress, 
whieh  my  mother^s  always  theatrical  taste  com- 
pelled her  to  asBome.  What  a  perfect  incama* 
tion  of  all  that  is  beantifnl  in  form*  with  all  that 
is  bright  in  moral  combination  !  Then,  her 
quick  ajqprehension  of  external  forms,  and  her 
mystic  power  of  reprodneing  them  !  her  fiumlty 
ef  high  resolve,  nnder  the  government  of  high 
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motives^!  What  a  sublime,  what  a  priyileged 
specimen  of  homanitj !  Well,  it  is  scarcely 
five  days  since  I  saw  this  being,  this  once  bean- 
tiful  shrine  of  talents  and  acquirements  so  supe- 
rior ;  and  where  do  you  think  P  On  the  bed  of 
penurious,  public  charity ;  a  corpse  in  a  work* 
house  ;  indebted  to  benevolent  but  mistakeii 
piety  for  the  last  acts  of  compassionate  sym* 
pathy ! 

*^  My  mother  and  myself,  as  you  well  know, 
thought  that  this  last  scene  of  a  heart-breaking 
tragedy  had  been  completed  fourteen  years  ago. 
We  had  been  told  so,  and  believed  it.  We 
had  not  time  then  to  inquire  very  deeply,  for 
it  was  my  wedding^week.  '  S<Mne  natural  teftrs 
we  shed,  but  dried  them  soon  ^  and  I  went  with 
my  noble  and  beautiful  bride  to  Italy.  My 
mother  died  in  my  absence,  and  ■  But  why 
this  to  you  ?  The  bitter  recollections  this  event 
left  behind  it,  were  added  to  the  higher  oausee 
which  threw  me  into  public  life.  But  she 
whom  we  had  driven  to  this  destiny  did  not 
then  die ;  she  lived  to  suffer  and  to  stn^fg^e  on, 
without  making  one  application  to  her  near  and 
wealthy  kindred,  and  to  die  at  last,  and  almost 
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in  m^pEesence;  ia  the  worklioiifle  cf  I     I 

<>KnHOt  go  OIL. 

Sir  Fredetidik  Mottiam  flung  down  his  pen, 
and  throwmg  himfielf  back  in  his  chair»  pressed 
Us  douched  hands  on  his  aching  brow,   and 
yidded  his  whole  being  np  to  that  torrent  of 
aneasjr  sensation,  to  which  disease  of  mind  and 
of  body  alike  contributed  their  evil  influence. 
It  was  a  splendid  summer^s  evening,  and  the 
only  silent  hour  which  L<Midon  knows  at  that 
season  of  pleasure  and  of  bustle-— the  London 
dinner-hour.     Lady  Frances  had  not  returned 
firom'a  dSfeAne  dimUairt^  announced  three  wedis 
before,  and  given  by  Lord  Alfired  in  honour  of 
the  Princess  of  Schaflenhansen,  whose  arrival 
in  London  from  a  tour  had  that  morning  glit- 
tered in  all  the  papers. 

Sir  Frederick  had  himself  left  the  House  of 
CoBunons  early,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
some  business  preparatory  to  his  leaving  town 
the  next  day;  but  he  had  employed  the  interval 
in  answermg  his  fiiend'^s  letter,  a  task  to  which 
he  iKought  an  aggravated  feding  of  remorse 
conjured  up   by  its  allusions.     He  was  still 
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busied  in  the  indulgence  of  bitter  recollections, 
when  the  study-door  slowly  opened,  and  Larry 
Fegan  again  stood,  as  he  had  done  some  weeks 
before,  in  the  opening.  It  was,  however,  no 
longer  the  helper  of  the  helper  —  the  rough, 
ragged,  and  forlorn  creature,  whose  appearance 
was  at  once  so  farcical  and  so  astounding:  it 
was  the  head  groom  of  Sir  Frederick's  esta- 
blishment, a  handsome,  showy,  and  well-dressed 
palefrtnitry  as  ever  shared  the  admiration  of  the 
Sunday  promenaders  of  the  Park  with  th^  dis- 
tinguished master  he  followed. 

"  WeD,  sir  V^  said  Sir  Frederick,  starting  as 
from  an  uneasy  dream. 

*'  I  big  your  pardon,  Sir  Frederick,  intirely, 
and  didn't  know  your  honor  was  in  it,  sir.  I 
only  came  to  take  the  liberty  of  laving  a  frank 
for  my  mother,  to  be  freed  at  your  honor's 
leisure.  '  Mistress  Betty  Burke,'  sir,  '  alias 
Fegan,  Shanballymac,  county  Kerry — ^to  be  lift 
till  called  for — care  of  Mr.  Owen  Geraghty, 
PostOflBce.'" 

*^  I  cannot  remember  all  this,"  said  Sir  Fre- 
derick, impatiently ;  ^^  write  the  address,  and 
leave  your  letter.*** 


ii. 
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I  diaU,  flsr,  of  eoonse,^^  replied  Fegu,  re- 
tiring  to  the  door,  and  yet  pauaiiig  at  the  thresh- 
old with  a  look  wiiieh  indicated  that  hi^  Irish 
ingenuity  had  made  the  avowed  pretext  of  his 
iBtiTi&<Hi   hot  the  avant-coiurier  to  something 
(hat  remained  behind.    He  paused,  picked  up  a 
book   thai  had  feUen  firom    the  shelves,    and 
asked    if   he    should    order   lights.     A  sharp 
^'  No^  again  droye  him  to  the  door,  which  he 
half  closed ;   but,  advancing  once  more  to  the 
table.  Sir  Frederick  drew  up,  and  asked — 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?'^ 
^  Nothing  in  life,  plaze  your  h<mor,^  was 
the   reply,  *^  only  a  taste   of  a  note,  Sir  Fre*^ 
deiick,  I  left  for  yon  here  on  yoiir  teebl^.  -  I 
was  monnted  on  the  blood  mare,  after  coming 
in  with  yoor  honor  from  the  Park  to-day,  and 
waiting  for  orders  in  regard  of  going  to  the 
House,  sir,  before  I  put  up  the  mare,  when  she 
said  to  me,  says  she,  ^  The  porter  has  reftised 
to  take  my  note  to  Sir  Frederick,^  says  she.*^ 

"  Who  ?  — r  what   she  ?^    was   asked    impa- 
tiently. 

^'  Th'  ould  Sister  of  Charity,  Sir  Frederick ; 
you  know  yourself,  sir,  of  coorse." 
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Lmy  Fegan  pouised ;  but  there  was  a  hnmor- 
Gus  szgnificanoe  in  his  fiwe  which  indicated  that 
mare  was  meant  than  spoken. 

**  So,  plaze  yoor  honor,"^  he  continned,  *'  1 
tnck  the  liberty  of  bringing  the  note  myself,  for 
charity^s  sweet  sake,  and  left  it  here,  sir,  nnder 
this  bit  of  green  marvel,  sir,  with  the  little  dtmib 
blackamoor  on  it.^ 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  a  beantifnl  prtsse-pa^ 
pffT  with  a  bronze  figure  of  Silence.  Sir  Frede- 
rick snatched  np  the  note,  and  Fegaa  retreat- 
ed to  the  door,  fijdnsr  his  eves  oa  his  master 
with  a  gaxe  of  intense  cariosity.  Sir  Frederick 
read: 

•*  At  the  desire  of  Sir  Frederick  Mottram, 
the  |vr^>n  who  met  him  at  the  woikhonse  of 
«^«->  has  called  twice  in  Cariton-terrace,  but 
wik$  ttot  athnitted.     Shonld  Sir  Frederick  have 
anr  i^^uirit's  to  make  of  her,  she  will  be  happy 
U^  rv^^y  to  the  attermo!^  of  her  ability  ;   but 
$he  k^tv^  lAOHkui  at  an  eariy  honr  to-morrow, 
\^   pf\Mi\>!sskMuiI  arocatioDS.     She  trill  receire 
any  ^ntxIot  Wtft  befWe  midnight  with  the  porter 
U'^lbe  \^«jvi  of  the—  Embassy*  directed  to 
Ma^UnH^  Monier.^ 


Jhuiog  the  xapid  pemsal  of  this  note,  Law- 
renct  Fegaa  was  dawly  drawing  the  door  after 
him. 

^St^yT  said  Sir  Frederick. 

Feg^  ihut  the  door  with  alacrity,  and 
dzew  op. 

^Oet  your  hat,  and  return.^ 

Fegan  was  back  before  his  master  had  con- 
dnded  the  following  lines  : — 

*^  Mai>ajk,— *I  trust  yon  will  allow  me  to 
apologize  de  vivc  voix,  tor  the  impertinence  or 
misiake  of  my  porter.  I  shall  remain  at  home 
for  the  rest  of  this  evening,  and  shall  be  flat- 
tared  by  the  honour  of  a  visit.  The  person 
who  will  deliver  this  (an  Irish  Catholic)  will 
be  in  attendance  to  admit  yon. 

^*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

*<  F.  MOTTBAM.'' 

Fegmx  accepted  his  commission  with  an  air 
of  confidential  importance,  which  showed  that 
intxigue  was  an  ingredient  of  his  temperament ; 
and  Sir  Frederick  returned  once  more  to  the 
letter  he  had  left  unfinished,  when  interrupted 
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by  his  groom  :   he  added  the  following  post- 
script :— 

"  A  little  incident  has  occurred,  which  obliges 
me  to  conclude  thus  abruptly.  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you,  dear  Horace  ;  but  it  must  be  under 
the  old  elms  of  Mottram  Hall.  Till  then^  and 
ever,  vale  et  me  ama!  "F.  M.*" 

Fegan,  for  whose  return  Sir  Frederick  had 
waited  with  impatience,  at  length  arrived,  bring- 
ing only  a  receipt  for  his  oiK'n  billet.  He  was 
desired  to  remain  in  waiting  in  the  hall ;  where, 
with  Mr.  Jennings  the  new  porter^s  permission, 
he  seated  himself  at  the  desk.  Taking  from 
his  pocket  the  awkwardly-folded  sheet  prepared 
for  his  master^s  frank,  he  began  to  write  that 
letter,  which  at  first  had  only  been  thought  of 
as  an  excuse  for  following  up  his  effort  to  pro- 
cure the  Sister  of  Charity  the  means  of  apply- 
ing to  Sir  Frederick.  Whether  her  billei  was 
one  of  love  or  of  religion,  Fegan  knew  not ; 
but  he  was  equally  ready  for  either  mission. 
The  results  of  his  epistolary  verve  are  sub- 
joined. 
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'^  TO    MBS.    £LIZAB£TH    FBOAN,    ALIAS    BUBKE, 
aHANBALLTMAC,    COUNTY    KEBRT. 


"  Onbrkd  Mothbb,— *-I  writ  je  a  long  letter  fay 
Jimnj  Howlan^  who  was  going  to  the  leeks  fiom 
BriaBels,  with  his  fnrrin  master — and  wonldn^t 
care  if  myself  was  in  it ;  th^  iday  of  ould  Ireland 
just  hanging  about  my  nedc  like  a  milestone ; 
though  the  greatest  of  luck  has  come  upon  me 
aince  thin»  mother  dear;  and  I  no  more  thinking 
of  it,  sorely,  than  the  ehild  tmboni.'  And  well, 
ma^am,  what  would  yez  be  after  thinking  if  it's 
own  body  groom  I  am  to  tfie  At.  Hon.  Sir  Fre- 
derick ^iottrum,  barynite,  and. minister  of  steet, 
and  i»iTy-eoonsellor  to  the  King-^O !  divil  a 
leas,  ma^am :  and  I  thou^t  it  the  greatest  of 
honors  to  be  his  own  little  boy  behind  the  cab, 
and  breaking  my  arrum — Ch>d  bless  the  mark  ! 
Och !  then,  mother  dear,  I  wisht  you  were 
after  seeing  me,  this  blessed  day,  ''bove  all  the 
days  o^  the  year,  mounted  on  an  elegent  blood 
mare  the  Knight  of  Kerry  might  be  proud  to 
ride,  and  I  in  my  hran  new  livery  sbuit,  that 
is  no  livery  at  all,  I  ''m  proud  to  say ;  but  just 
sich  a  coat  as  the  first  gentleman  in  the  land 
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needn^t  be  ashamed  to  wear :  to  say  nothing  of 
a  hew  carline,*  and  neither  band  nor  bow,  so 
that  it  ''s  what  I  might  pass  for  a  raal  gintle- 
man  bred  and  bom  all  over  th*^  nniversal  world  ; 
which,  mother  dear,  you  know  I  am,  if  eveiy 
one  had  his  jew.  And  the  masther,  the  Rt.  Ron. 
Sir  Frederick)  riding  afore  me,  down  to  the 
House,  and  up  the  Park,  to  th^  intire  amazement 
of  the  out-of-dur  servants,  including  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, the  head  coachman,  a  raal  buckeen,  keep- 
ing company  with  the  best  in  the  land  at  the 
raoea  and  other  resorts. 

**  Mother  dear,  I  ^11  send  you  a  sovrin  in 
gould,  and  an  iligant  shawl,  by  the  first  oppor^ 
tunity ;  and  was  thinking  that  when  I M  be 
after  taking  my  second  quarter— -and  has  twenty 
guineas  a-year,  ma^am,  with  clouths,  boots,  and 
buckskins — (for  the  first  will  go  to  pay  my  trifle 
of  dits ;)  and  sure,  it  '^s  in  regard  of  being  so 
long  out  of  pleece,  and  other  raisons  aibre-min- 
tioned  in  my  last.  Och  hone  !  but  I  was  in 
a  poor  wey  thin ;  but  douH  be  graving  now, 
for  it^s  aQ  over,  like  the  fair  of  Athy:  and 
was  advised  by  th^  under  coachman,  a  dacent 

*  Hat  u-quKre,  why  so  called  in  Ireland  ? 
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Doblm  boy,  to  prennt  a  petttioii  to  Sir  Fie* 
deiick,  and  teil  hkn  how  I  had  fell  into  thro«^le» 
and  grew  up  hig^  bare,  and  neeked ;  bat  had  a 
spiuxit  above  it,  of  coorse,  as  well  becomed  me: 
and  JDEMUietiBie  was  doing  a  tain  abont  the  plaee» 
in  th**  offifses  and  Uie  steeble-yaid ;  and  had 
mj  bit  and  my  rap,  and  my  rag ;  and  Lany 
here,  and  Larry  there,  and  doing  a  torn  for 
the  hoaaemaids  one  day,  in  regard  of  the 
dostings  and  the  popeVheada ;  and  helping  the 
helper  on  another ;  and  hiding  in  the  hay^lof t, 
from  Mr.  Sannders,  who  hatee  the  Hiriah,  bad 
hick  to  him  !  worae  nor  pison :  and  th^  hall  por- 
tber,  who  Lsn'^t  the  boy  to  throw  a  drop  ovcor 
bis  dionlder,  nor  stand  by  lo<Aing  at  other 
people  dhrinking;  and  I  pat  into  his  aisy-cheer, 
nig^t  afther  night ;  and  not  a  christhian  in  the 
house,  bad  or  good,  only  myself,  and  the  maids, 
and  ihe  cdck  futman  in  the  garret,  and  nobody 
to  look  after  him  nor  wet  his  lips  bat  myself. 

^^  W^,  the  diidl  sich  ballyboragiqg  and  rdi^ 
licking  ever  ye  seed  as  is  going  on  here  firom 
numiing^  till  n^hi ;  and  my  Leedy  and  Sir  Fre- 
derick knowii^  no  more  about  it  nor  the  d^Id 
unborn :  and  yon  M  be  afther  taking  th*  house- 
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steward  for  a  bishop,  and  the  grooms  of  the 
cheembers  for  the  protestant  ministers  of  Shan« 
baU jmac  ;  they  looking  as  stately,  ma^am,  and 
as  high,  as  the  rock  of  Cashel,  in  black  clonths, 
and  white  cambrick  pocket-handkerchiefs.  And 
this  is  the  way,  mother  dear,  I  got  into  place, 
opening  the  hall-door  for  the  maisther  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  the  blessed  sun  shining, 
and  other  things,  wliich  it  doesn^t  behore  me  to 
be  afther  talking  about ;  so  mum^s  the  word. 

^^So  now  I^'m  his  honor'^s  own  groom,  and 
grown  as  fat  as  a  fool,  ma'^am ;  having  lots  to 
ate,  nothing  to  do,  and  plenty  to  help  me.  So, 
the  place  shooting  me  intirely,  I  have  got  my 
hair  cut  in  the  new  London  fashion,  with  an 
helper  under  me,  and  goes  to  AshleyX  and  begs 
my  duty  to  Father  Murphy,  for  the  great  peins 
he  tuck  witti  my  edication — and  no  thanks  to 
Miss  Orimly's  Protestant  Oxillery  Bible  Sun- 
day-school :  and  till  him,  if  ye  plaze,  that  I 
means  to  take  up,  and  look  to  my  duty,  and 
takes  the  liberty  of  sending  him  a  snuff-box, 
which  Jeemes  Howlan  tells  me  was  blessed  by 
the  Pope  of  Room,  with  the  other  bastes,  on 
St.  Antliony^s  day ;  and  gave  him  a  bran  new 
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Culgee  baodkerchief  for  it;  with  niiich, includ- 
ing die  eovzin  aad  the  ghawl,  I  Temain,  aneted 
mothery 

'«  Your  own  dear  and  dutifid  son, 

till  farther  notice  bj  poet  or  otherwise, 
yoor  affectionate 

^'Lawbxivcb  Fboan.*" 

While  Fegan  was  thus  amnsing  himself  hj 
the  simple  but  not  unstudied  expression  of  his 
filial  feelings,  the  grooms  of  the  chamber  were 
hiuT3^ing  to  their  poets,  lamps  and  lustres  were 
lighting,  and  notes  of  yarious  preparation  were 
sounding  in  the  hitherto  silent  mansion.  A  select 
party  was  expected  to  return  with  Lady  Frances, 
to  tea  and  a  griUi^  from  a  fSHe  at  Norwood. 

Meantime,  Sir  Frederick  was  waiting  in 
anxious  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  his  in- 
Tited  guest :  he  considered  his  acceptance  of  her 
proposed  visit  as  a  species  of  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one,  whom  conscience  or  vanity 
made  him  believe  he  had  hnxried  to  an  un- 
timdy  grave ;  and  be  sought  in  vain  to  quell 
his  perturbation  and  appease  bis  reistlessness  by 
the  details  ctf  tmsiness. 
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The  clock  had  struck  eleven,  when  Ladj 
Franceses  return  was  announced  bj  the  roll  of 
carriages,  and  by  much  noise  and  laughing,  as  she 
passed  with  her  party  up  stairs.  Other  carriages 
and  other  guests  succeeded.  Sir  Frederick  rang 
his  bell ;  but  before  the  footman  could  appear, 
the  officious  Fegan  was  at  the  door. 

^^  She  isnH  come,  plaze  your  honor,  or  I  lets 
your  honor  know,  of  coorse,^  he  said,  agnifi- 
cantly. 

**  Send  William  to  me,*"  was  the  answer, 
^*  and  tell  the  second  coachman  to  have  horses 
at  the  door  at  five  in  the  morning.  You  may 
then  go  to  bed  :  I  have  no  farther  occasion  for 
you.^ 

Fegan  retired,  with  his  customaiy  ^*0f  coorse, 
sir  ;  "^  which,  however,  was  not  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  expression  of  mortified  disappoint- 
ment that  sat  upon  his  countenance. 

When  William  appeared,  his  answer  to  his 
master's  inquiries  was,  that  ^^  her  ladyship  had 
a  very  small  party  at  tea."' 

Midnight  arrived,  and  Sir  Frederick  dismissed 
all  expectation  of  his  devout  visitant.  He  was 
almost  relieved  by  the  disappointment.    He  had 
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r^vr  wdids  tQ  Bsy  hi  LeAy  Ftv^o&R  before 
leatiag  iovni,  rebtire  to  his  80d;  and  he  te^ 
Mired,  aft^*  a  dight  straggle  with  his  feelings, 
te  Jem  her  porty  for  a  few  minntes.  He  was 
jofit  paoniiig  kito  tiie  haU^  with  this  intention,  as  a 
chair  entered  it,  A  ladj  in  Mack,  who  had  more 
the  air  of  a  Venetian  mask  than  of  the  guest  of  an 
EqgfielkdMwiiig-room,  stepped  ont  The  thought 
thai  this  saight  be  his  expected  visitant  crossed 
him ;  and  he  woidd  have  returned  to  his  study, 
but  a  Ikie  of  servants  cut  off  his  retreat.  The 
feetmen  in  the  inner  hall  gave  her  name  to  the 
fioom  ct  the  chambers  on  the  landing-place ; 
sad  the  title  of  the  Princess  of  Schaffenhansen 
resounded  from  chamber  to  chamber,  as  she 
passed  throi^h  the  suite  of  rooms  to  Lady 
FiaDee6*s  boudoir. 

Sir  Fredetidk  stood  for  a  moment  in  angry 
astonishment.  Lady  Frances  had  solemnly  pro- 
mised not  to  see  the  Princess  again,  during  her 
stay  in  England;  had  assured  him  that  she  had 
taken  her  final  leave  of  Carlton-terrace ;  and 
yet  she  was  BOW  again  under  his  roof;  admitted 
into  his  wife^s  most  intimate  society;  and,  to 
jodge  by  her  appearance,  entering  his  doors,  if 

VOL.    1.  I 
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not  incognitOy  at  least  with  the  view  of  eflcaping 
identificatioiiy  should  chance  throw  hiniy  where 
choice  never  could,  into  his  wife^s  society. 

His  feelings  were  outraged,  his  pride  wonnded, 
his  humour  goaded  to  its  uttermost  bitterness  ; 
and  he  resolved  on  holding  no  furdier  terms 
with  one  whose  duplicity,  contempt  for  his 
wishes,  and  indifference  to  his  injunctions  and 
opinion,  had  passed  the  bounds  of  all  sufferance. 
Yet  she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  kindred,  and 
surrounded  by  admirers;  while  he,  an  alien  in 
his  own  adopted  circle,  in  his  own  house,  amidst 
a  host  of  acquaintance,  had  not  one  friend. 
A  sense  of  this  desolation  aggravated  every  other 
emotion,  and  he  advanced  through  the  beautifbl 
and  half-lighted  rooms  with  a  haggard  look 
and  disturbed  air,  that  aroused  the  tSte-^-tSte 
languor  of  the  occupants  of  Lady  Frances'^s 
boudoir. 

These  were  Lord  Allington  and  Mrs.  St. 
Leger.  The  former  stared,  but  coolly  kept  hia 
seat :  the  latter  sprang  forward  to  an  inner 
room,  plainly  to  anticipate  his  arrival.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  shut  the  door ;  but  he  burst 
in.    His  appearance  was  momentary,  but  of 
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•tBUige  effect.  Between  his  entnmce  at  one 
door»  and  hiB  depaitnre  through  another, 
•caicely  a  minute  elapsed ;  though  it  had  sof* 
Seed  to  emhanaas  and  disconcert  the  idle  and 
ineoBodemte  group  which  occupied  the  apart- 

OI«lt. 

The  oompany  were  gathered  round  a  speeies 
of  gamUing-taUe,  fitted  up  in  a  chamber  dedi- 
cated exeluaiyely  to  the  arts.  The  gamesters 
woe  already  worn  out  by  the  long  pursuit  of 
their  moraing^s  amusements ;  and  even  the  ex- 
citesients  of  a  novel  species  of  dissipation  faQed 
to  engage  them.  But  Sir  Frederick's  transit 
pot  an  abrupt  tennination  to  the  amusements : 
eamagea  were  ordered,  the  guests  departed, 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  silence  again 
reigned  in  the  gorgeous  bat  dreary  mansion. 

The  scene  which  had  occurred  had  been  so 
rapidly  enacted,  that  none  but  the  principal  ac- 
tress was  capable  of  calculating  its  consequences 
or  api«e<natii^  its  detaiils.  Fodish,  frivolous, 
and  inoonsequent  as  Lady  Frances  might  be, 
she  trembled  for  the  results  as  they  affected  her 
own  plans  and  pleasares ;  though  less  alive  to 
their  influence  on  her  character   and  her  posi* 

i2 
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tion  with  her  husband  :  and  in  her  habit  of 
Ijing  upon  others,  or  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  want  of  resource,  she  threw  off  one  of  those 
wordy  epistles,  the  fiwj-similes  of  her  own  in- 
coherent and  disorderly  mind. 

'^  TO    THE    MARCHIONESS    OF    MONTRE880B. 

^  Carlton-temce. 

^^  Dearest  Georoina, —  Come  to  me,  or 
send  me  Lord  Montressor,  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  had  another  blow-up  with  Sir  Frede- 
rick, worse  than  the  opera  scene.  I  really 
think  he  is  mad.  Good  Heavens !  how  hi4>py 
you  are  !  Aubrey  adoring  you  as  a  woman,  and 
revering  you  as  a  saint ;  your  husband  con- 
fiding in  you,  and  nobody  finding  fault  with  you. 

*^  I  told  you,  Sir  Frederick  wanted  me  to  set 
off  with  him  to  Mottram  Hall ;  but  my  cards 
were  out  for  a  dij'dtni  at  the  Willows.  Besides, 
once  away,  and  adieu  to  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine!  After  much  discussion,  we  came  to 
a  compromise  :  he  to  start  immediately  ;  and  I 
to  follow  as  soon  as  I  could,  trusting  to  what 
might  turn  up  in  the  mean  time. 

^^  Last  night,  however, — ^he  being  engaged. 
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a»  I  thought,  at  the  HoTuse,  as  usual, — I  re- 
tuned  from  Alfred  Montre8sor*8  dije^ni,  where 
I  scarody  spoke  to  the  Princess,  who  only 
dbowed  herself  for  half  an  hour,  and  would  not 
aDow  her  horses  to  put  up  f  Well,  they  all  came 
back  to  tea  at  Carlton-terrace.  It  was  the  first 
night  I  opened  the  little  tribune  for  the  racing- 
table  ;  having  yentured  to  move  back  Sir  Fre- 
derick'*8  Venus,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lord  AI- 
lingtoD,  who  said  such  odd  things :  for  the 
Venus  was  covered  with  dust,  poor  dear  f  In 
short,  the  whole  thing  reminded  me  of  1829, 
before  yon  grew  sick  and  saintly,  as  Lord  A. 


"  Well,  just  as  I  had  betted  on  the  Jersey 
oolours,  and  flung  down  my  handful  of  balls, 
(and  lost  my  money,  parparenthist^)  who  should 
ai^»ear  at  the  door  but  Sir  Frederick  !  For  the 
last  ax  jesis^  I  never  knew  him  join  my  parties 
after  coming  from  the  House.  The  worst  of 
it  was  (and,  by  all  that  ''s  sacred,  accidentally) 
the  Princess  had  dropped  in ;  and  I  must  say, 
not  more  unexpectedly  than  unwished  for,  and 
qmie  contrary  to  our  agreement :  for,  only  that 
I  want  her  for  the  service  of  the  Confederation 
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this  summer,  I  should  certamly  have  ent  her ; 
she  IS  so  very  severe  and  despotic.  However, 
she  drew  her  lace  mantilla  over  her  &ce  (yon 
know  her  way)  as  soon  as  ever  the  ghost  of 
Banquo  appeared. 

<<The  first  thing  that  strack  my  husband, 
was  the  displaced  Venus  (his  Canova).  In 
moving  her  out  of  the  way,  Alfred  Montressor 
had  broken  her  nose,  which  he  had  &stened 
on  with  sealing-wax.  Little  Levison  of  the 
Guards  had  put  his  cap  upon  her  head,  Claude 
had  coriced  mau8tache8j  and  Mrs.  St.  Leger  rolled 
her  black  cashmir  over  the  bust.  You  never 
saw  such  a  wounded  hussar  !  It  was  i  mourir  I 
We  shouted  laughing ;  and  this  brought  on  a 
romping  match;  and  then,  the  eau»€U9e  was 
upset,  and  the  cushions  were  all  about  the  floor ; 
when,  lo!  Bir  Frederick  started  in,  overthrew 
the  racing-table,  and,  seizing  Claude'*s  arm,  asked 
him  in  a  voice  half  suffocated  with  rag^— 

**  Is  this  one  of  ytmr  mischievous  pranks, 
young  sir.^ 

<<  At  this  moment  Mrs.  St.  Leger  was  pushed 
forward  by  the  Princess  (by  whom  flhe  was 
9(mj^e  with  miraculous  quickness),  and  passing 
her  arm  through  Sir  Frederick's,  with  one  of 
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Iier  pretty  wnnauderies^  locked  in  his  face  and 
said,  *  No,  I  am  the  eriioinal  ;^  and  pointing  to 
the  Venus,  she  addedr-^  Q«t  ^^oum  negligent 
90US  ptrdaU^^r^ior  you  know  the  picture  scene 
has  got  into  the  caricature  shops.  The  effect 
vae  iiMtontaneonsL  Sir  Frederick  disengaged 
lumself,  and  rushed  oat  of  the  room  by  the 
dn^ed  door,  behind  the  alcoye,  which  <^n8  into 
hia  own  apartments. 

^^  Of  coarse  you  nnderstand  the  mU  d*hngme  9 
Yoo  venaember  his  in&tnation  of  three  years 
haidiiy  before  Jilrs.  St.  Leger^s  departure  for 
Gennany;  the  diamond  agraffe  sent  to  me  by 
Stnr  and  Mortimer,  by  mistake;  his  (Mot^ 
tramV)  capricious  cut,  after  showing  her  np  by 
hia  deyotion  in  a  way  quite  unpardonable :  when 
onoe  a  woman  is  a^hSe  as  the  fiEnronrite  of  a 
poUie  man,  there  is  no  retreat.  Prijate  flirtar 
tiiHis  pasa  unnoticed ;  but  I  never  yet  knew  a 
woman  completely  get  out  of  the  scrape,  if  in* 
soibed  in  the  peosion-liBt — did  you  ? 

^  The  Princesses  conduct  was  impayabU ;  but 
the  qmekness  with  which  the  little  St.  Leger 
seiaed  on  the  idea  was  still  more  clever.  Lord 
AUingtcMi  says  die  is^  out  and  out,  the  most 
adnut  woman  in  London ;  and  that  people  will 
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find  out,  some  day,  (as  they  did  Lady  Jane  Tre- 
vor^s  beauty,)  that  she  is  anything  but  a  fool. 

"  Well,  dear,  I  sent  them  all  away  (the  Prin- 
cess had  glided  off  before  I  could  thank  her)  ; 
but  I  had  a  horrid  night,  and  I  now  write  to 
you  from  bed,  not  having  yet  rung  for  F^licite. 
I  shaU  wait  my  sentence  patiently.  Men  are 
too  unreasonable  !  Mottram  has  nothing  really 
to  reproach  me  with;  for,  as  for  my  engoue- 
ment  for  my  godson,  that  is  too  ridiculous  ! 
Good  Vje  !  I  send  this  by  Hippolyte  —  donH 
keep  him — et  aime  moi,  comnuje  faime  ^ 

"  F.  MOTTBAM.** 

"  P.  S.  Gracious  Heaven  !  What  do  you 
think  ?  Sir  Frederick  is  off  for  the  Continent ! 
— Sailed  this  morning,  at  seven  oVlock,  from 
Tower-stairs  !  Je  nen  rtviens  pas.  Not  a  word, 
not  a  line  !  I  had  sent  Felicity  to  tell  Saun- 
ders that  I  wanted  a  groom  to  ride  to  my  aunt 
Campbell^  when  she  returned  with  word  that 
the  second  groom  was  ill,  and  that  the  first 
(some  strange  Irish  creature  that  Mottram  has 
taken  into  special  favour)  had  gone  with  his 
master.  The  travelling-chaise,  packed  up  for 
Mottram  Hall,  as  was  supposed,  had  taken  them 
to  the  Tower-stairs  at  six ;  and  the  postilion  had 
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iHOOglit  back  the  carriage  with  the  doors  lodged 

ap,  aad  the  key  kept.    So,  whether  the  ehaifie- 

boxes  had  been  removed,  and  the  secret  drawers 

emptied,  U  unkBOwn.   The  whole  is  a  mystery  ! 

*^  His  own  man  knows  nothing  aboat  it.     Ht 

d^t  oat  of  the  house,  as  usual,  (the  profligate !) 

after  he  had  laid  out  his  master^s  things  and 

heated  the  bath ;  and  he  did  not  return  till  nine 

thia  morning    (his  master  not  intending  to  go 

till  twehre).     Nobody  went  with  Sir  Frederick 

hot  his  new  Irish  groom ;    a  helper,   observe, 

in  the   stables,  the  other  day !    and  the  Figauro 

of  the  hackney-coach  adventure  on  the   opera 

nighty  as  Alfred  Montressor  called  him.     All 

scffts  of  things  came  into  my  head.     Can  he 

have  gone  off  with  any  one  ? 

*'*•  Well !  there  is  a  reprieve,  at  all  events.  I 
shall,  I  suppose,  get  a  protocole  de  mariy  as 
the  Princess  calls  it,  before  long.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  breathe,  dear ;  and  the  break&st  at  the 
Willows  goes  on.  I  shall  expect  you  :  a  dijeHtni 
by  daylight  comes  within  your  law  ;  and  I  am 
to  let  good  Mrs.  Medlicot  hold  a  bazaar  in  the 
garden,  for  the  benefit  of  her  Timbuctoo  Tract 
Society.— *^ddto  /    Once  more,  come  to  me.^ 

i5 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TOWER-STAIRS. 

From  the  scene,  which  Lady  Frances  had  so 
inconsistently  described.  Sir  Frederick  Mottram 
had  found  his  way  to  his  own  room,  in  a  state  of 
irritation,  to  which  the  antecedents  of  its  imme* 
diate  cause  had  powerfully  contributed.  A  life, 
habitually  harassing  and  unhealthy,  had  unstrung 
his  nerves ;  and  the  agitations,  public  and  domes- 
tic, of  the  last  three  weeks,  were  now  summed 
up  in  a  personal  insult.  Annoyed,  therefore,  to 
the  uttermost  pitch  of  endurance,  he  flung  his 
full  length  on  the  so&.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  close-curtained  room  was  stifling;  a  lamp 
which  burned  in  the  adjoining  bath-room,  sent 
its  rays  dimly  through  the  dense  vapour  of  the 
heated  water. 

He  lay  with  his  fiice  pressed  on  his  burning 
hands;   and  his  position,  like  the  localy    was 
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&yoiifable  to  a  painfid  indulgence  in  jmeusy 
OCTWtttiewg.  Dark  fboofflktBy  like  stonny  clondfly 
fitted  acroai  the  aarfoee  of  his  mind,  which, 
already  dupoeed  to  magnify  and  distort  every 
incident  that  had  passed,  was  torn  with  regrets, 
self-reproach,  remorse^  and  indignation.  Its 
BMnrbid  fnnetionsy  multiplying  erroneotui  con- 
ceptioii0y  escBggeiated  the  absord  occurrences 
req>ecting  the  statue  into  premeditated  ridicule, 
contCTapt,  and  scorn.  The  ruin  of  his  hopes,  his 
character.  Us  affiurs,  swept  through  his  dis- 
tonpered  imagination  in  frightful  forms,  with 
a  rodi  and  confusion  of  ideaa  that  approached 
tiie  very  confines  of  insanity. 

While  lying  thus  steeped  in  misery,  he  heard, 
or  fimcied  he  heard,  some  one  stirring  in  his 
b«th-room.  He  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  imme- 
diately a  do<Mr  clapped  sharply  from  within,  as  if 
some  one  had  gone  hastily  forth.  But  there  was 
still  something  moving  and  fluttering  about ;  and 
on  entering  the  inner  room,  he  saw  his  wife^s 
fiiTourite  parroquet  perched  above  the  bath. 
The  bird,  alarmed  at  his  impatient  efforts  to 
t^^  it  prisoner,  eluded  for  some  time  his  grasp, 
and  fled^  repeating  its  silly  habitual  phrase  of 
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"  Jtmes-tu  Coco  f^  At  length,  however,  he 
seised  it,  and,  in  his  impatient  spleen,  crushed, 
and  flung  it  into  the  water.  ^^  Aimcs^iu  .  .  .  .^ 
gurgled  once  more  in  its  throat,  and  then  was 
heard  no  more. 

Had  Sir  Frederick  strangled  the  do&or  of 
the  unlucky  favourite,  whose  tones  it  had 
caught,  he  could  not  have  been  more  confused 
or  shocked.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  sunk  to  tlie 
last  point  of  degradation.  The  violence  of  his 
emotions,  his  gloomy  imagination,  led  him  to 
consider  this  act  as  little  short  of  a  crime.  A 
revulsion  took  place  in  his  whole  frame;  his 
ears  tingled,  the  sight  left  his  eyes,  and,  utterly 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  he  sunk  senseless  to 
the  ground. 

How  long  consciousness  had  been  suspend- 
ed by  physical  debility,  he  knew  not ;  but 
on  recovering  recollection,  the  daylight  was 
already  pouring  through  the  crevices  of  the 
shutters.  He  arose,  and  threw  open  the  win- 
dows. The  morning  air  brought  with  it  refresh- 
ment and  restoration ;  and,  with  a  mind  gra- 
dually cooled  down,  he  turned  to  seek  his  bed  ; 
when  a  paper  caught  his  eye.     It  lay  in  the 
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Dttddle  of  the  floor,  nearly  opposite  to  the  door 
of  the  adjoining  bath-room.  Mechanically^ 
and  without  purpose,  he  stooped  and  took  it 
from  the  ground.  It  was  addressed  to  himself, 
and  written  with  a  pencil.  The  contents  at  once 
s&ixed  his  whole  attention: — 

^^  Up  and  away  I  You  think  yourself  mi- 
serable; yon  are  but  ill.  Yon  think  yourself 
aggriered;  you  are  but  dispirited.  You  blame 
others  for  the  results  of  your  own  conduct.  Your 
firings  of  life  want  new  tempering ;  your  mind 
ireeds  refreshment,  but  you  wiU  find  none  at 
Mottram  Hall :  you  will  find  there  old  associar 
tions^  and  you  need  new  impressions.  Leave 
Elngland,  then  ;  leave  it  immediately :  why  not 
to-day  ?  Could  you  start  with  Parry  to  the 
Pole,  or  with  Lander  to  the  burning  plains  of 
Africa;  could  you  plunge  into  the  unexplored 
forests  of  America,  to  tread  the  tangled  woods 
of  the  Oswega,  or  slumber  in  the  branches  of  the 
hemlock-tree;  it  were  well  and  best.  But  if 
you  cannot  visit  new  regions,  you  can  seek  the 
old  ones  under  nfew  circumstances.  Look  to  re- 
gaierated  Europe ;  throw  aw.ay  the  spectacles  of 
fiustion,  cleanse  off  the  film  of  party,  break  the 
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thnldom  of  fisliiao ;  lean  to  unlearn,— to  feel, 
think,  joige  for  Tomself.  Go  foftk  to  the  woild 
s  mjoi;  and  not  that  mass  inhabits,  prejudices, 
nmhid  refinements,  and  fisictitioos  want^  an 
English  aristocrat,  the  papil  of  old  schools,  the 
support  of  gone-by  institntions. 

^  I  told  TOQ I  would  obeT  vonr  caU ;  I  have  d<me 
90,  bat  TOOT  petulance  brooked  no  delay,  and  I 
missed  yon  in  your  study.  I  have  passed  throngh 
your  dissipated  house  as  a  public  robber  might, 
UBobsenred.  unmolested.    Mt  rocation  is  to  seek 

m 

the  wretched,  to  alleriate  sufiering whererer  I  find 
it ;  in  the  golden  saloons  of  the  wealthy,  as  in  the 
homely  wards  <^  the  parish  workhouse  :  you  are 
miserable,  and  I  am  at  my  post. 

^  Up  then  and  away!  The  morning  breaks, 
the  wind  is  fiur,  sails  are  unfurling,  steam  is 
rising.  There  is  a  triooloured  flag  floating  on 
the  Thames ;  it  is  the  flag  of  a  regenerated 
people.  Try  the  efiect  of  transiti<m.  Oire  to 
the  winds  the  frivolous  rexations  which  prey 
on  your  noble  mind.  The  word  of  the  age  is. 
En  atani  !  he  who  lingers  last  is  lost.^ 

Sir  Frederick  read  and  re-read  this  singuhir 
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tofpai&xt :  ibe  ideotitj  of  its  author  coqU  not 
be  Biislakeii.  Di^gosied  as  lie  was,  eren  faa- 
jrond  satiety,  with  all  that  beloiqfed  to  tiia 
vorid  in  whii^  he  was  moying,  the  qpirit, 
jBguof^^m  and  mystery  of  the  commamcatioQ, 
the  TomanGe  and  enthosiasDi  which  appeared  to 
animate*  the  wxiter,  had  the  power  of  a  spell. 
It  was  giacions  to  reflect,  that  siMne  one  did 
oast  sufficiently  interested  m  him  to  exert  even 
so  strange  an  interference;  and  the  advice 
offered  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  moment.  To  embrace  that 
advice,  was  at  least  a  resolve;  it  waa  doing  «ome- 
tking :  it  removed  the  vacillation  of  porpoae ;  it 
strei^lieaed  the  helplessness  of  broken-down 
volition;  it  lu^htoied  the  gloom  of  hopeless 
despondency. 

The  clock  of  the  Horse-fpaards  had  npw 
struck  fiye;  and  a  wild  and  warblbg  whistle, 
resembling  the  silver  tones  of  a  mountain  fla- 
geolet, was  rising  firom  beaaeath  the  windows 
of  the  apartment.  Some  one,  then,  was  up 
in  the  establieimient.  Sir  Frederick  listened 
with  emotion  and  interest  to  the  air,  fot  it  was 
one  to  which  his  mother^s  memory  was  attached. 
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It  was  by  the  singing  of  that  air,  that  she  had 
first  won  his  fiither^s  affections.  It  was  the 
beautiful  Irish  melody  of  ^  AUein  a  Roon/ 

To  his  inquiry,  in  a  low  but  distinct  Toice,  of 
^^  Who  is  there  ?  who  is  whistling  f^  he  was 
answered  by  Fegan. 

^^  It  ^8  me,  plaise  yonr  honor,  of  coorse,  Sir 
Frederick,  gitting  riddy  to  attind  your  honor,  to 
Mottram  Hall,  according  to  orders  from  Monn- 
seer  last  night,  sir  !^ 

"  Is  there  none  up  but  you  ?^ 

^^  Sorrow  christhian,  Sir  Frederick,  only  the 
house-dog,  poor  ould  Naro  here  i^"* 

^^  Order  the  post-horses  immediately,  and 
awake  no  one.^* 

^^  I  shawl.  Sir  Frederick.  But,  axing  your 
pardon,  sir,  in  regard  of  the  walley,  who  is  not 
at  home  in  respect  of  being  out  •  .  •  .^ 

*•*•  I  shall  take  no  one  with  me  but  you,^  was 
the  answer. 

The  brash  with  which  Larry  Fegan  was 
giving  the  last  polish  to  his  own  boots,  fell  from 
his  hands. 

^^  Is  it  nobody  but  myself !  to  dress  and  un- 
dress your  honor,  and  • .  .  .^ 
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Sir  Frederick  bad  already  1^  the  window ; 
and  Lanry^s  modest  interrogatory  waa  left  un- 
answered. There  was  a  rush  ol  ambition  from 
the  heart  to  every  pore  of  bis  eztremitiee.  The 
vetda  died  away  on  his  lips  as  he  half  repeated  his 
inquiry;  and  he  flew  to  execute  his  commission) 
repeating,  ^*  Nobody  but  myself — confidinttal, 
servant  and  own  man  to  the  Right  Honorable  ! 
Wefl,  vnH,  the  deril^s  in  you  (Lord  pardon  me  f) 
Larry  Fegan,  for  luck !  And  wouldn'^t  wonder 
to  see  myself  bouse -steward,  and  g^itleman  at 
large,  before  the  year'^s  out  !^ 

Sir  Frederick  Mettram  had  diaaged  his 
dress,  and  was  seated  in  his  caniage  as  the 
clock  struck  six.  He  stopped  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, at  the  packet-office  in  the  Haymarket ; 
and  then  gave  his  orders  to  the  astonished 
Fegan,  who,  perched  on  the  box  in  front, 
driving  clouds  of  yellow  dust  firom  his  gloves, 
his  cravat  pulled  up  to  his  ears,  and  his  hat 
perched  upon  three  hairs,  repeated  in  a  tone 
he  meant  to  be  importaoit,  his  master^s  order, 
''*'  Do  you  hear,  my  lad  ?  Tower-steers,  if  you 
plaze,  and  drive  aisy  !*" 

The  postilion  touched  his  cap,  flourished  his 
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OM  sm  dK«r  fauo^  oT  temu  Iwrbs.  and  flowers, 
wf^  kA  ^wwe  hapjv  bv  the  fatbets  of  future 
fwrs.  «4ii«f$  |k^Ut  by  embnro  peereases,  defr- 
uwJ  to  duui$«  tbe  roses  and  lilies  bestowed  by 
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Nature^B  ^Bireet  and  oonmiig  haad/  fii^  the 
Jkmrwu  of  heialdty  and  the  jewelled  esp  «f 
lank:  fer  sock  thioga  haire  been,  oad  aniat 
he,  aa  leog  as  ymiih  md  beauty  have  their 
piioe  HI  the  greet  maiket  of  passion  or  otpn^ 
fligaey. 

Bai»  in  this  bostEng  fidd  of  indnstry  and  ef 
upealth,  aD  wbb  not  equaUj  bright.  If  *  in  the 
midrt  of  life  we  are  in  death^  bj  the  doom  and 
seatenee  of  Nature,  the  workii^  of  societj  oon- 
tAwIe  also  their  diare  to  the  henible  and 
startling  eontrast.  The  gallows  erected  in  jBront 
of  tke  ddiior's  door  of  Newgate,  met  the  eye 
and  sii^ened  the  heart  of  the  morbid  and  me- 
kadioly  obserrer,  as  he  paised  along.  One  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  hnrnan  existence— cool, 
disfassiiHate,  legal  moider — was  abont  to  be 
peifanned  !  Crowds  thickened ;  avenues  were 
densely  peo^ed  with  eager  spectators;  some 
aazioiis  to  try  conchisions  with  fate,  and'  to 
learn  by  experience  what  may  be  that  crowning 
mystery  which  terminates  the  long  vista  of  aM 
oar  hopes  and  all  our  fears;  the  greater 
nnmber,  intent  only  on  a  spectacle  and  a  sen- 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  neifirhbomhood,  alone, 
took  no  notice  of  a  scene,  of  too  fireqnent  occur- 
rence to  awaken  cnriocdty,  or  to  point  a  moral, 
^opboys  were  cleaning  windows;  fishmongers 
and  butchers  were  busily  occupied  unloading 
their  carts  for  the  adjoining  market ;  and  ser- 
vant-maids were  hurrying  home  with  the  com- 
fortable and  abundant  break&«t  of  the  trades- 
man^s  hungry,  healthy  fiunily.  Behind  this  ex- 
terior»  was  the  cell  of  the  condemned  criminal, 
where,  stretched  on  the  rack  of  unrest,  he  listen- 
ed to  the  dreadful  toll  of  the  bell  which  antici- 
pated, while  it  announced  the  fate  that  awaited 
him : — there  was  but  a  wall  between  ! 

^  Frederick  Mottram,  the  priTy«€Ounse]l<Hr 
who  had  so  often  witnessed  the  royal  ratification 
of  such  sentences;  the  legislator,  who  had  so 
often  by  his  yote  checked  the  step  of  humanity 
and  of  civiliiation  in  their  march  towards  a  puri- 
fied and  enlightened  justice,  sunk  back  in  his 
carriage,  overcome  and  dispirited.  An  image  had 
effected  what  argument  had  vainly  attemped ; 
he  y<r/l,  what  he  never  yet  could  undentand ; 
the  vanity  and  the  weakness  of  those  wise  saws 
and  atuicni  instances,  which  legalized  barbarity, 
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aod  aanctified  eelfiBbBesB  with  tlie  boirow6d  at- 
tributes of  a  i%hteoii8  judgment. 

^'  TheTe  is,  I  fear,  BOfmething  wrong  in  this  !^ 
benmtteredwithasigh  of  deep  suffering.  ''This 
isadreftdfnl  price  to  pay,  even  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  order  !  life  for  life,  was  the  stem 
law  a£  Mooes ;  but  life  for  a  purse,  for  a  toj, 
is  hard  to  understand  !^ 

The  deep  red  colour  of  Lawrence  Fegan,  the 
flash  of  joy  and  of  hope,  faded  to  a  deadly 
fane  as  he  passed  this  scene  of  suffering.  It 
Inuu^ht  hina  bad^  to  Ireland,  to  the  drop  of  the 
gaol  at  Cork,  where  a  near  and  dear  friend  of  his 
own  had,  years  ago,  met  his  fate:  such  too 
ni^it  poBsiUy  have  been  his  own  destiny,  had 
not  want  and  hunger  driren  him  to  enlist  as  a 
fifer  in  an  English  regiment.  His  talent  for 
wfaistfing  had  probably  saved  him  from  a  like 
ignominiotts  death.  He  put  the  comer  of  his 
emvat  to  his  eyes. 

**  I  ssy,  master  T  cried  the  postboy,  address- 
ii^thedieky-boz  ;  *^if  we  had  been  a  little  later, 
we  should  have  seen  the  frm.  I  seed  that  "^ere 
fdow  at  tbe  Fives  Court,  many  a  time  ;  and  as 
fine  a  diap  he  was,  as  you  would  clap  yoiu 
eyes  on !'' 
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So  was  Pat  Maedermot,^  said  Lany  to 
himself  with  a  saffocating  sob. 

The  carriage  now  rolled  on  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  that  grand  mart  of  enterprise,  for 
which  the  whole  world  presents  no  parallel^—- 
the  city  of  London  properly  so  called.  The 
human  tide  was  pouring  along  as  full  and  strong 
as  though  it  were  noonday.  Cars,  carts,  wag- 
gons, drays  and  stages,  thronged  and  obstructed 
the  narrow  streets,  almost  impeding  all  ap* 
proach  to  the  Thames,  which  itself  exhibits  a 
spectacle  of  bustle  and  confusion  still  more  im- 
posing. The  Thames,  choked  with  its  teeming 
yeasels,  floating  to  the  metropolis  the  ^^  wealth 
of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,^^  and  distributing  to  the 
remotest  shores  the  endless  comforts  and  com- 
modities created  by  British  industry,  exerts 
a  moral  influence  on  society  and  civilixation 
greater  than  all  the  blessings  of  its  physical 
bene&ctions.  It  bears  abroad  on  its  tide,  to  all 
the  nations  and  tribes  of  man,  the  products  of  a 
free  press,  the  lights  of  science,  the  catechisms 
of  liberty  ! 

To  the  distempered  imagination  of  Bii  Fre- 
derick, the  impressive  scene  took  anothet  and 
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a  more  somlRre  hae.  He  saw  only  laborious, 
toiling,  suffering  fanmanitj,  contending  with 
Mtiise  for  a  miserable  existence,  tugging  at 
the  oar  of  swdid  gain,  and  wasting  the  brief 
capabilit J  of  sweet  sensation  which  lies  between 
the  cradle  mad  the  grave,  to  provide,  when  most 
saceesHfiJ,  for  the  vices  of  some  spendthrift  heir : 
-— 4o  perish  in  lonelj  penury  and  friendlessness, 
if  it  toib  in  vain.  He  put  up  his  glass,  and, 
among  the  grove  of  masts,  the  tricdoured  flag 
of  the  new  Belgian  kingdom  caught  his  e  je. 
He  accepted  the  omen  as  coincident  with  the 
oooiiseb  of  the  mysterious  letter,  and  gave  him- 
sdf  up  to  the  packet  agents,  who  were  already 
at  hie  side. 

When  Sir  Frederick  descended  firom  his 
carriage,  he  left  everything,  as  had  been  the 
habit  of  his  travelling  life,  to  his  servant ;  and 
sdEered  himself  to  be  led  through  the  narrow 
deseent  of  the  Tower-stairs,  by  one  of  those 
who  wait  there. to  secure  the  conAised  and 
ignorant  passenger. 

"  This  way,  my  lord — ^this  way,  sir  !  Ostend, 
sir,  isn't  it?  SbOB  in  ten  minutes.  The  Talbot, 
•ir ;  the  finest  vessel  on  the  station.     Beautiful 
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weather,  sir;  wind  fair.  That  is  our  boat  coining 
tip  to  the  stairs.^ 

'*  My  servant  and  carriage,*^  muttered  Sir 
Frederick,  almost  led  by  the  arm  by  the  agent 
of  the  packet,  yet  shrinking  from  the  coarse 
contact,  and  holding  to  his  month  his  hand- 
kerchief breathing  of  eau  de  Cypre^  which  could 
not  exclude  the  stench  of  other  faux  of  less 
agreeable  perftime. 

^^  Ay,  ay,  sir — never  mind  :  1 11  see  all  safe ! 
We  have  several  carriages  on  board  already. 
Vl\  just  see  you  into  the  boat,  and  then  be  back 
to  look  after  your  servant.  Excellent  break- 
fasts on  board,  sir.  What  name,  if  you  please, 
sir?" 

«  Sir  Frederick  Mottram."" 

"  Your  servant'^s,  sir  ?" 

**  Lawrence  Fegan.*" 

"  Sir  Frederick  Mottram  and  Lawrence  Fe- 
gan — Ay,  ay,  that  will  do,  sir !  Now,  sir,  if 
you  please,  give  me  your  arm.  Hope  you  won^t 
forget  the  agent  .^ 

Sir  Frederick  mechanically  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  gave  the  man  half-a-crown.  He 
seated  himself  in  the  boat ;  but  the  boatmen  still 
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waHad,  OB  fleeing  another  coach  drireiip  to  the 
gate.  Sr  Frederick  ordered  them  to  pat  off, 
is  a  roamier  that  oonTinced  them  that  they 
weald  be  well  paid  for  neglecting  the  new  ar- 
rivaL 

He  was  already  almost  sea-sick.  His  imagi- 
natnre  ree^^ection  of  neyer*fiuling  suffering  on 
ail  soch  prerioas  occasions,  the  exhaustion 
incidental  to  want  of  rest  and  OTer-excitement, 
eoatribated  to  nauseate  him  to  the  uttermost 
prostration  of  mind  and  yolition.  On  reaching, 
therefore,  the  Talbot,  his  only  desire  was  to 
obtasB  a  so&  and  escape  from  the  deck,  which 
resembled  a  Noah^s  ark,  and  was  already  en- 
cumbered with  numerous  yehicles.  He  was 
therefore  forthwith  conducted  into  the  den 
caUed  the  gentlemen^s  cabin,  and  placed  on 
one  of  those  hard  horse-htur  seats,  by  courtesy 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  a  so&. 

Even  before  the  steam-engine  had  given  its 
preliminary  riiake  to  the  vessel,  or  its  paddles 
commenced  their  play,  sounds  and  objects  of 
disgust  multiplied  on  every  side,  distressing  to 
one  whose  most  delicate  and  fastidious  nerves 
had  hitherto  been  spared  such  annoyances. 

VOL.    I.  K 
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<«  Orribfli  &T«ne, 
Pvole  di  doloiCj  aocenti  d'iia 
Alti  e  Bochiy" 

echoed  on  eveiy  side ;  jet  he  8OO0  ceased  to 
hear  them ;  for  he  slept,  or  rather  fell  into  that 
agitated  and  disturbed  doze  which  wearied 
uatnre  forces  firom  soffering  sensation,  without 
ahaiing  its  uneasiness. 

Tl'ie  vessel  had  been  advertised  to  sail  at 
!9irTen.  hot  it  was  now  past  eight,  and  yet  the 
anchor  was  not  heaved.  Boat  was  chasing  boat, 
dUed  with  taidj  passmgers,  till  the  deck  was 
ciowded  like  the  black-hole  of  Calcutta ;  but 
Lawrence  F^|an  and  the  canriage  were  not 
vet  airired.  The  latter  was  on  its  way  back, 
under  convoj  of  the  postiUcm,  to  its  station  in 
the  coach-house  on  Gariton-twiaee;  while  the 
fonner  stiU  stood,  the  stare  and  the  amusement 
of  the  idle  group  gathered  round  the  iron  gates 
of  the  Custom-house. 

There  are  few  heads  that  can  stand  a  sudden 
revolution  of  Fortune,  or  gaze  undazzled  at  the 
iaah  of  the  bright  side  of  her  wheel.  Heads 
&r  floonder  and  wiser  than  that  of  Lawrence 
Fegan  hare  moonted  and  grown  dizsj,  under 
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the  influence  of  aome  sadden  change  which  has 
raised  strnggling  indnstrj  and  hopeless  and 
nnprodaciiYe  labour  to  places  of  high  trust,  to 
power,  weahh,  and  distinction.  Chtirchmen  hare 
neTer  paased  the  ordeal  unscathed.  The  Wol- 
sejB,  the  Lands,  and  the  Richelieos,  were  not 
proof  against  their  dizzj  eleration ;  and  in  Ire- 
land there  is  a  see,  representing  the  power  of  the 
chnrdi  of  old  times,  with  whose  mitre  a  strait- 
waistcoat  is  almost  proverbially  associated. 

The  diange  recently  undergone  by  the  red- 
riionked  Garlogh  of  Shanballymac,  (for  he  was 
one  whose  brand  of  bastardy  had  never  been 
effitced  in  the  estimation  of  his  native  village)-— 
by  the  boy  who  had  been  ^^  up  the  mountain,^  the 
Sehappi  of  the  police-station  at  Mallow, — ^the  fifer 
of  the  Coldstreams, — the  maimed  tiger  of  a  neg- 
lectful master,— the  patient  of  many  hospitals,-— 
the  helper  of  the  helpers  of  many  stables, — ^was, 
to  him,  what  the  mitre  of  York  was  to  the 
butcher^s  son,  or  the  crowning  in  the  Capitol  to 
Cola  di  Rienzi:  it  had  npset  him  ! 

His  moming^s  drive  ;  the  parting  stirmp-cap, 
presented  by  the  postilion  at  the  door  of  the 
Tluimes*«treet   porter«hoi»e,   as  he    gave    his 
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orders  with  the  pedantry  of  new  inaugoratiou 
to  office,  had  assisted  to  confuse  tlie  head  and 
bewilder  the  spirits  of  the  Irish  Sganarelle 
beyond  all  power  of  composure. 

"  Take  the  carriage  back  quiet  and  aisy  to 
Carlton- terrace,'*'  he  said,  **  with  my  respects  to 
the  under-coachman,  and  my  love  to  the  second 
house-maid,  and  tell  her  I  will  send  her  a  pretty 
present  from  fnrren  parts,  if  one  can  be  had  for 
love  or  money.'*'' 

''  Here,  sir,  ish  a  very  pretty  present  any 
lady  in  the  laud  might  be  proud  to  vear,**^  said 
a  long-bearded  impersonation  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  to  Fegan,  as  the  carriage  drove 
off;  and  he  dazzled  his  eyes  with  the  display  of 
a  long  and  massive  chain. 

"  It  ish  all  pure  gold,  mishter — virgin  gold,  I 
declare  to  my  God  !  and  only  vone  shovereign  ! 
— ^it  will  sell  for  double  the  monish.'*' 

^^  Here  ish  what  his  honour  wants  more  than 
a  chain,'*^  said  one  of  the  children  of  Zion,  and 
evidently  the  son  of  him  of  the  golden  chain — 
*'*'  Here  ish  the  most  beautifullest  new  travelling 
cloak  and  cap ;  and  here  ish  a  real  gentlcman^s 
dress-coat,  fit  for  any  noblemans  in  London :  I 
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bought  it  of  the  yally-de-shain  of  a  great  lord 
only  lasht  night.*" 

Lawrence  was  taken  all  alive,  with  all  his 
weaknesses  and  all  his  vanities,   his  new  and 
high  aspirations,  full  upon  him  !     Reason,  with 
her  specious  sophistry,  fnmished  him  with  ready 
excuses  for  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  folly. 
As  groom,  he  was  provided  with  a  livery  frock, 
it  was  true ;  hut,  as  valet'de-chambre,  as  '  tra- 
velling and  confidential  upper  man,**  the  rank 
in  which  his  fertile  imagination  had  placed  him, 
he   was    deficient  in   all   the  necessary   parar 
phemalia.     The  idea  passed,  with  the  rapidity 
with    which   thought   ever  passes   in  an  Irish 
head,   when  mounted  by  vanity  and  upset  by 
ambition.     He  saw  himself  riding  in  the  morn- 
ing in  his  groom'^s  frock,   and  figuring  in  his 
own  clothes  in  the  evening,  after  he  had  dress- 
ed his  master.     The  cloak  also,  with  its  black 
and  silken  braids  and  tassels,  and  the  showy 
cap,  with  its  foreign  cut  and  its  golden  band, 
were  temptations  unutterable,  irresistible. 

The  struggle  between  vanity  and  prudence 
was  but  momentary.  He  had  four  sovereigns 
in  his  pocket,  being  nearly  the  whole  of  a  sum 
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ed  to  inTest  himself  with  the  toga  of  genti- 
lity ;  no  eflTort  could  stretch  it  to  the  propor- 
tion8  of  a  far  different  stature  from  that  for 
wliich  it  was  made.  Irritated  by  the  fear  of 
being  too  late  in  his  attendance  on  his  master, 
enia^ed  at  being  mystified  by  the  Jew  boy 
(whose  mirth  had  got  the  better  of  his  cupidity), 
and  disappointed  at  missing  the  bargain  his  va- 
nity  had  counted  upon  as  concluded,  he  flung 
tbe  coat  at  the  owner'*s  head,  and,  snatching 
the  cloak  out  of  his  hands,  he  burst  out, 

"  Why,  thin,  ye  grinning  galoot !  is  it  aLepra- 
baon  you  ''re  thinking  I  am,  or  one  of  the  good 
people,  that  you  would  impose  on  me  a  screed 
of  a  jerkin,  that  was  made  for  some  midge  of  a 
cratiu'  like  your  black-muzzled  self?  Oiye  me 
my  things,  sir,  if  you  ....  Why,  what  ^s  gone  of 
the  young  gintleman  that  '*s  houlding  my  coat  ?^ 
A  general  laugh  from  the  by-standers  replied 
to  the  question.  Fegan  looked  round  with  dis- 
nmy;  the  *  young  gentleman^  had  disappeared. 

The  bell  from  the  vessel  tolled  forth  its  imme- 
duUe  departure. 

"  Last  boat  for  the  Talbot,  gentlemen  !^^  cried 
the  agent.     "  Now  or  never  !*' 

k5 
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advanced  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  linen  hj 
the  house-steward.  He  looked  at  the  difroque 
of  the  great  lord ;  he  examined  the  cloak  and 
cap ;  and  then,  with  a  glance  of  cool,  sly  dis- 
trust, and  with  that  self-satisfied  Irish  shrewd- 
ness which  made  him  believe  he  could  out- 
jew  a  Jew,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Ah  !  be  aisy  now,  Mr.  Shedrech,  Misheek, 
and  Abednigo  !  Have  I  time  to  stand  bargain- 
ing about  your  ould  clonths,  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Frederick  Mottram,  my  master, 
waiting  there  below,  talking  to  the  captain  of 
the  ship  ?  Man  alive  !  *  time  and  tide  stops  for 
no  man,**  as  the  saying  is.^ 

Fegan  cast  an  eye  where  his  master  was  still 
standing,  and  satisfied  himself  that,  as  the  steam 
was  not  up,  he  might  delay  a  little  longer :  he 
remained,  therefore,  with  the  coat  in  his  hands, 
while  his  imagination  gloated  upon  the  cloak 
and  cap. 

"  Now,  what  would  you  be  afther  axing,''  he 

said,  ^^  for  the  whole  boiling,  if  a  man  was  Judy 

enough  to  be  wOling  to  take  it  off  your  hands  ?^ 

^'  Five  guinish-— And  the  gould  band  viU  burn 

for  more,'^^  said  the  father. 
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"  You  are  giTuig  it  for  nothing,''  cried  the 
son^  reproYiBg^y. 

"  Five  goineas  !  —  five  deyils  !''  said  Larry  ; 
'^  I  think  I  see  myself,  you  ould  Judas  Is- 
cariot !"" 

He  did  not,  however,  suit  the  action  exactly  to 
the  word ;  for  he  placed  the  cap  on  his  head,  with 
the  air  with  which  Napoleon  seized  the  iron 
crown  of  Italy ;  and  turning  to  a  little  mirror 
in  the  badiet  of  a  pale-faced  Italian  boy,  who 
was  looking  on,  he  arranged  it  to  his  fancy. 
Never  did  any  mirror  of  dandy  royalty,  from 
Brighton  to  Petersburg,  reflect  a  more  self- 
sofficient  or  more  selfnsatisfied  form.  Nor  was 
the  feeling  altogether  without  foundation :  hif^ 
tall^  well-framed  figure  became  the  cloak ;  and 
his  very  Irish  face  well  suited  the  gaillardise  of 
his  foreign  cap. 

'*  Well,  thin,  what  will  you  be  afther  taking 
for  the  cloak  and  cap,  without  any  ftirther  jaw- 
ing? for  the  tay-kittle  there  will  be  soon  boil- 
ing, and  I  must  be  off  like  a  shot.*" 

^  Yell,  eix^  as  God  is  my  shuge,  three  shove- 
reigns  18  the  lowest  farthing ;  I  vouldnH  take 
lesh  from  my  own  fader,  if  I  vash  to  die  for  it.^ 
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"  It  aVt  worth  the  raoney,^^  said  Larry, 
(loubtingly,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  looking-glasg. 

"  Here  ""s  one  von^t  think  so,''  replied  tlio  Jew 
lad,  pointing  to  a  showy  carriage  that  bowled  up 
to  the  gate :  "  the  Irish  vally-de-sham  on  that 
Vre  coach  offered  us  more  monish  yesterday ."'* 

"  Here  "s  your  money,"  said  Larry,  in  a  hur- 
ried tone ;  "  and  lefs  have  no  more  of  your 
^fosthering."" 

Delighted  with  his  bargain,  he  was  hastening 
away  to  the  packet,  when  the  Jew  boy  ran 
after  him  with  the  coat,  crying, 

^^  Misther  !  misther  !  the  packetsh  rorCi  sail 
this  half  hour;  dere  ""s  plenty  of  time  ;  von''t  you 
biiy  dish  beautiful  coat  ?  Look  at  it,  sir  i  itsh 
a  lovely  coat !  Try  it ;  and  if  it  don't  fit  you, 
you  shall  have  it  for  nothing.*" 

The  alternative  was  too  tempting.  He  looked 
at  the  coat,  and  then  at  the  Jew  boy  :  "  Well, 
sir,  I  will  thry  it,  just  to  plaze  you.'" 

He  gave  the  cloak  to  the  boy  to  hold,  and 
addressing  a  well-looking  lounger  who  stood 
carelessly  observing  the  transaction,  he  added, 
^^  Might  I  be  afther  throubling  you  to  hould 
my  coat,  sir,  for  a  minute  ?'' 

It  was  to  little  purpose  that   Larry  labour- 
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ei  to  iiiT^t  himself  with  the  toga  of  genti- 
lit  J ;  no  effort  could  stretch  it  to  the  propor- 
tiom  of  a  far  different  stature  from  ttiat  for 
which  it  was  made.  Irritated  by  the  fear  of 
being  too  late  in  his  attendance  on  his  master, 
enraged  at  being  mystified  by  the  Jew  boy 
(whose  mirth  had  got  the  better  of  his  cupidity), 
and  disappointed  at  missing  the  bargain  his  va* 
nity  had  counted  upon  as  concluded,  he  flung 
the  coat  at  the  owner'^s  head,  and,  snatching 
the  cloak  out  of  his  hands,  he  burst  out, 

^^  Why,  thin,  ye  grinning  galoot !  is  it  a  Lepra- 
haun  you  ''re  thinking  I  am,  or  one  of  the  good 
people,  that  you  would  impose  on  me  a  screed 
of  a  jerkin,  that  was  made  for  some  midge  of  a 
cratur  like  your  black-muzzled  self  .^  Give  me 
my  things,  sir,  if  you  ....  Why,  what  ''s  gone  of 
the  yoimg  gintleman  that  **&  houlding  my  coat  ?^ 
A  general  laugh  from  the  by-standers  replied 
to  the  question.  Fcgan  looked  round  with  dis- 
may ;  the  ^  young  gentleman^  had  disappeared. 

The  bell  fi-om  the  vessel  tolled  forth  its  imme- 
diate departure. 

'*  Last  boat  for  the  Talbot,  gentlemen  !'''*  cried 
the  agent.     "  Now  or  never  !" 

e5 
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The  boat  was  already  thronged  ;  bnt  Fegan 
still  stood,  the  image  of  consternation  and 
despair.  He  had  neither  hat  nor  coat.  The 
boat  put  off. 

"  Never  mind,  master,"  said  a  wherry-man, 
touching  Larry'^s  arm  with  his  dripping  oar; 
*'  1 11  put  you  aboard  before  the  other  boat  can 
get  there.  Here,  give  me  your  hand.  Hot  wea- 
ther, sir ;  bnt  put  on  your  cloak,  ail  the  same.'" 

The  next  moment,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  his 
head  scarcely  covered  by  his  cap,  Fegan  was 
seated  in  the  boat.  Misfortune  had  sobered  him : 
his  position  overwhelmed  him.  The  vessel  had 
cast  loose ;  the  steam,  which,  a  moment  before, 
had  poured  forth  in  rushing  volumes,  suddenly 
ceased ;  and  the  paddles  commenced  their  din* 
ning  rounds.  Hurrying  on  board,  he  was  obliged 
to  double  the  waterman^s  ordinary  fare  ;  and, 
fearing  to  encounter  his  master,  he  skulked  for- 
ward among  the  servants  and  other  tenants  of 
what  is  called  the  secojid  cabin. 

Never  was  there  made  a  more  unprosperous 
voyage  between  the  Thames  and  Ostend  than 
that  now  performed,  save  only  the  one  in 
which  the  unseaworthy  Talbot  was  wrecked  off 
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the  Flemish  coast,  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 
The  substitution  of  this  boat  for  the  regular 
paeket  of  the  station,  was  one  of  those  risks  to 
which  the  British  public  is  subjected  more  than 
the  people  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

%e  had  been  the  first  vessel  that  ever  had 
plied  to  Ostend  on  the  commencement  of  steam 
navigation  ;  and  the  inferior  construction  of 
her  engine,  no  less  than  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  hulk  itselfy  rendered  her  a  slow  and  danger- 
ous sailer.  She  was  now,  it  was  said,  taken  up 
to  supply  a  sudden  emergency ;  and  her  crew 
and  appointments  were  as  occasional  as  herself. 
The  cabin  was  crowded  to  suffocation ;  the 
deck  was  choked  with  carriages;  and  before 
the  diip  had  cleared  the  river,  the  weather, 
which  had  been  sqiudly,  became  decidedly  foul. 

Instead  of  fulfilling  its  promise  of  arriving 
that  night,  it  was  late  in  the  following  morning 
when  the  ship  made  its  port,  and  gave  up  the 
ghosts  of  its  wearied  and  sickened  passengers, 
(pale,  comfortless,  but  too  happy  to  escape  firom 
their  *  prison  with  the  risk  of  being  drowned^) 
to  the  gaze  of  the  loungers  on  the  quay  of  Os- 
tend. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

06TBND. 

Letter 

TO    MESSRS.    HARRIS,    WILLIAMS,    AND    CO. 
LINC0LN'*8    inn,    LONDON. 

Hotel,  OsteQd. 

*'  Sir  Frederick  Mottram  desires  that  a 
hundred-pound  bank  post-bill  may  be  for- 
warded to  him,  at  the  above  address,  instanter. 

"  Should  Mr.  Harris  have  left  town  for 
Mottram  Hall,  the  person  who  represents  him 
in  his  office  is  requested  to  open  the  enclosed, 
and  act  upon  it  immediately.^ 

{Encloture.) 

'^Ostendy  Waterloo  Hotel. 

''  Dear  Harris, — Send  me,  without  loss  of 
time,  a  letter  of  credit  for  a  thousand  pounds  upon 
some  house  in  Brussels ;  (the  hundred- pound  post- 
bill,  without  a  momenf's  delay.)  Take  the  trouble 
of  going  to  Carlton-terrace,  and  seeing  Saunders. 
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Desbre  Idm  to  bring  me  my  travelling-carriage, 
j*9t  as  it  is  :  1  have  the  keys.  If  he  does  not 
find  me  here,  he  is  to  proceed  with  post-horses 
to  the  Belleyae,  at  Brussels. 

^^  I  am  in  the  most  infernally  awkward  posi- 
tion here  that  man  eyer  was;  but  have  not 
time  for  particulars,  as  I  send  this  by  a  gentle- 
man who  is  just  starting  for  England  by  way 
of  Calais.  The  post  does  not  leave  this  most 
melancholy  place  till  Saturday. 

"  You  will  receive  my  letter  on  Thursday 
night  or  Friday  morning,  and  I  hope  before 
yon  start  for  Mottram  Hall  ;  that  is,  if  you 
hate  not  already  heard  that  I  had  left  London 
for  the  Continent, — ^to  your  great  surprise,  of 
course,  as  to  my  own.  A  sea-voyage  was  ne- 
cessary to  my  health,  and  has  already,  I  think, 
done  me  good  :  but  the  benefit  derived  is 
scarcely  worth  the  purchase. 

^  I  need  not  urge  your  immediate  attention  to 
this  importunate  request  for  money.  I  am  here 
without  a  shilling,  without  a  dbange  of  linen,  or 
ev«n  a  razor ;  owing  to  the  blunders,  and  per- 
haps drunkenness,  of  a  new  Iridi  servant,  who 
Bent  back  the  carriage  which  took  me  to  Tower- 
atairs,  instead  of  putting  it  on  board. 
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^^  The  fact  is,  I  am  in  pledge  (and  so  is  my 
watch),  mider  a  suspicion  of  belonging  to  the 
anny  of  English  scamps,  who  make  this  miser- 
able place  a  refuge  from  bailiffs  and  policemen. 
My  servant,  too,  to  mend  the  matter,  is  before 
the  juge  de  paix^  accused  of  having  stolen  a 
cloak  and  a  cap  from  a  courier ;  and  being  (I 
know  not  how  or  why)  without  coat  or  hat, 
(which  he  lost  at  the  moment  of  embarkation,) 
is  suspected  of  haying  escaped  from  the  Hulks  at 
Woolwich.  The  waiter  is  at  my  elbow,  to  take 
this  to  the  gentleman  who  bears  it ;  therefore  I 
can  only  add,  that  I  am, 

"  Yours,  &c. 
'^  Frbdebick  Mottram.'" 

LeHer  IL 


cc 


TO    HORACE    HARVEY,    ESQ. 


Hotel,  Ostend, 


*'*'  Dear  Horace,—  If  you  are  amazed  at  the 
date  of  this  letter,  so  am  I.     Talk  of  free  will 

and  moral  responsibility  ! But,  to  the  point 

and  purpose.     I  wish  I  could  have  anticipated 
the  espionage  of  the  newspapers,  (which  throws 
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eiery  man^s  piiracy  open  to  the  ynlgar  gaze  of 
tie  meddOii^  worid,  and  which,  by  this  time, 
has  braited  to  aU  Europe  my  departure  from 
Engbad,  with  all  sorts  of  absord  and  venomotts 
additions;)  and  that  it  had  been  possible  to  giye 
yoa  an  earlier  account  of  my  unpremeditated 
escape  from  that  modem  Babylon,  London. 

^  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  just  in  time  to 
scrawl  a  few  lines  to  my  man  of  business,  for 
money ;  \mng  most  strangely  without  a  shil- 
ling, actuaDy  proyided  with  the  necessaries  of 
life  by  the  confiding  charity  of  strangers,  and 
obUged  to  wait  till  Hairis  sends  me  the  means 
of  departure.  Here  I  am,  therefore,  at  Ostend, 
till  the  packet  of  Saturday  arrives— except  Mr. 
Fanche,  (the  British  Consul,  and  an  old  Vienna 
friend,)  should  return  from  Brussels  in  the  inte- 
rim, where  he  most  unfortunately  is  now  absent. 
I  hare  time  enough,  therefore,  at  my  disposi- 
tion to  detail  all  my  movements  and  predica- 
ments. 

*^  When  I  last  wrote,  it  was  in  the  hope  of 
soon  meeting  you  at  Mottram  Hall.  Every- 
thing was  prepared  for  departure  on  Tuesday 
morning ;  my  carriage  packed,  my  nicessaire^ 
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money,  books,  &c.  &c.  all  stowed  in,  and  the 
horses  bespoke ;  and  having  indulged  liudv 
Frances  in  her  whim  of  ^ving  a  breakfast  at  the 
Willows,  before  it  was  sold  or  let,  I  arranged 
that  she  should  follow  me,  and  that  poor  Emi- 
lius  should  be  wholly  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
doctors  and  preceptor.  I  paired  off  with 
Winterbottam,  and  returned  from  the  House 
earlier  than  usual,  that  I  might  write  to  you, 
and  get  through  some  other  business:  and 
I  found  my  house  a  rendezvous  of  the  elect, 
returning  from  a  dijtHni  at  Nom'ood.  Romp- 
ing, carried  on  to  the  very  verge  of  licen- 
tiousness, and  high  play,  constituted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  night ;  and  a  new  game,  called  a 
racing-table,  (which  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced to  shorten  the  process  of  ruin,)  was  in 
frdl  activity. 

"  There  is  a  pretty  little  apartment  in  the 
farther  end  of  the  suite,  which,  pedantically 
enougl),  I  have  called  the  Tribune ;  because  it 
contains  the  two  Titians,  the  Murillos,  the 
Chandos  Correggio,  with  Canova''8  Venus,  which 
he  executed  for  me  when  I  was  in  Rome.  But 
I  cannot  go  on  !  Perhaps  I  should  have  treated 
4\.^  whole  thing  as  an  enfantillagt :  for  this  asso- 
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ciation  of  middle-aged  matrooB  and  fodish  young 
men  19  the  most  puerile  thing  imaginable ;  — 
the  men,  from  constant  frequenting  such  coteries, 
being  as  trivial  as  the  women,  and  the  women 
boiTOwbg  the  free  tone  of  the  men. 

^'  In  aggravation  of  such  a  meeting  in  such 
a  place.  Master  Claude  Hamilton  and  his  play- 
fellows had  mutilated  and  disfigured  Canora^s 
superb  work ;  and  that  female  Mephistophiles, 
the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen,  stood  presiding 
oyer  the  whole  mischief,  in  her  wizard  dress 
and  veiled  face,  notwithstanding  Lady  Frances's 
solemn  promises  to  the  contrary.  I  could  not 
control  myself.  I  was  mad!  acted  like  a 
madnoan ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  I  know 
not  what  spell — ^led  by  a  sort  of  anonymous  let- 
ler,  counselling  me  to  the  hasty  step  I  have 
taken— -ordered  the  horses  to  the  Tower-stairs, 
instead  of  the  great  north  road,  and  embarked 
for  Osteud. 

^^  Here  I  am,  then,  and  hope  to  hear  from 
yon  at  Brussds,  through  which  I  must  pass, 
go  where  I  will ;  but  where  that  will  be,  I 
neither  know  nor  care.  Make  no  allusion,  how- 
ever, to  the  incidents  I  have  touched  on  solely 
for  your  information.    I  want  a  total  change 
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and  regeneration  of  body  and  mind.  I  have 
done  with  the  past,  and  am  without  one  Tiew 
for  the  future. 

''  My  present  situation,  (the  last,  one  would 
think,  reserved  for  a  man  with  a  rent-roll  of 
twenty  thousand  a  year,)  if  it  was  not  bo  very 
provoking,  would  be  very  amusing,  from  its  ex- 
treme absurdity.  I  arrived  here  after  the  most 
dreadful  passage  I  ever  made,  and  was  almost 
carried  on  shore  by  the  steward  of  the  packet, 
who  delivered  me  into  the  hands  of  I  know  not 
who :  but  there  was  music  in  the  man^s  voice,  for 
it  spoke  of  a  bath  and  a  bed.  I  plunged  from  one 
to  the  other,  with  a  luxuiy  of  sensation  dearly 
purchased,  but  still  beyond  price.  I  had  desired 
the  person  who  attended  me  to  the  hotel,  to 
send  my  servant  with  dressing  things,  &c.  &c. 
as  soon  as  he  had  landed  the  carriage;  and, 
waiting  for  him,  I  got  from  the  bath  to  the  bed, 
and  so  dropped  asleep.  Such  a  sleep  !  I  have 
enjoyed  none  to  equal  it  for  many  years ;  deep, 
dreamless,  death  in  counterfeit !  I  believe 
I  should  have  slept  on  till  now,  but  that  I  was 
awakened  by  the  sharp  voice  of  a  pert  English 
waiter,  to  know  whether  I  meant  to  travel  by 
the  diligence  or  the  irecktchuyt.    I  was  some 
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time  awakening  to  a  perfect  recollection  of  my 
atnation,  and  almost  nnconscioiifilj  answered 
'  Neither.' 

"  *  Then,'  he  replied  mdely,  *  you  had  better 
getnp.' 

'*  I  did  get  np ;  started  sur  num  sSant ;  or- 
dered Mm  to  send  my  servant,  and  leave  the 
rooDEi  instantly. 

•*  *  Servant !'  he  replied ;  *  there  is  no  servant 
in  the  house,  but  the  servant  of  the  Hon.  Patrick 
0'*ReiIey,  who  had  been  left  by  his  fiiends  with 
their  carriage,  as  security  for  an  unpaid  bill." 

**  ^  My  servant,'  I  said,  ^  is,  or  should  be,  with 
the  carriage,  if  it  is  not  yet  landed.' 

''  The  feUow  grinned,  and  was  making  some 
impertinent  reply,  when  a  sailor-looking  man 
bolted  into  the  room,  and  asked  *  if  I  was  the 
gentleman  who  called  himself  Sir  Frederick 
Mottram;  because,  if  so  be,  the  Hiridunan  what 
was  aboard  the  Talbot  was  tooked  up  for  prigging 
a  cloak  and  cap,  and  he  had  sent  me  that  note. 
'*  It  was  a  dirty  piece  of  unfolded  paper, 
winch  I  copy  for  its  curiosity : — 

^^  ^SiB  Fbidebiok, — There's  the  greatest  de- 
struction going  on,  and  sarious  murthur,  if  you 
don't    come    to    my  pertection    immaidiately. 
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They  have  me  up,  plaze  your  honor,  before  a 
irinch  justis  of  pace,  that  ha^nH  a  word  of 
english  in  his  mouth,  no  more  nor  a  dog,  and 
is  swearing  away  the  life  o**  me  about  a  cloak 
I  lawftdly  bought  of  a  jew ;  and  if  you  don'^t 
come  to  my  help  and  salvation,  Sir  Frederick — 
Fm  innocent  as  the  child  unborn,  who  is 

*  Your  faithful  servant  till  death, 

'  L.  f; 

"  I  desired  the  porter  to  say  I  would  follow 
him  immediately.  He  asked  me  for  sometliing 
for  his  trouble  ;  but  I  had  given  all  the  loose 
money  about  me  to  the  steward  of  the  packet, 
and  actually  had  not  a  shilling  on  my  person. 
The  insolent  waiter  grinned  and  left  the  room, 
and  I  had  to  dress  mvself  in  the  horrid  clothes 
I  had  worn  on  board  the  packet.  I  never  in 
my  life  was  reduced  to  such  personal  inconve- 
nience :  you  know  that  no  man  has  ever  roughed 
it  less.  I  was  still  dressing,  when  the  landlord 
entered  the  room,  and  civilly  asked  me  for  my 
passport.  I  had  none:  in  my  impatience  to 
be  off,  I  had  never  thought  of  it.  The  landlord 
looked  suspiciously,  which  added  not  a  little  to 
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my  impatient  anger ;  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
a  boutade  on  the  sort  of  liberty  afforded  by  the 
new  revolutionary  goyemment.  The  fellow  was 
mutterinjg  something  about  the  alien  act  in  Eng- 
land and  necessary  precaution;  but  I  cut  him 
short,  by  desiring  him  to  show  me  to  the  hotel 
of  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Fauche.  As  the  devil 
would  have  it,  he  had  gone  that  day  to  Brus- 
sels, and  was  not  expected  for  a  week.  ^  What 
is  to  be  done  ?^  I  said. 

*''  *•  You  must  return,  I  fear,^  said  the  land- 
lord, '  by  the  first  opportunity.  Here  is  a  little 
kill  prepared  by  my  clerk,  as  we  unluckily  want 
this  room,  which  is  bespoke  for  a  gentleman 
from  Ghent.* 

"  The  bill  for  coffee,  bed,  bath,  &c.  was 
under  a  pound;  and  yet  I  had  not  wherewith 
to  discharge  it.  I  told  the  man. briefly  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  that  I  must  remain  in  his 
cursed  house,  either  till  I  grot  remittances  from 
England,  till  the  return  of  Mr.  Fauche,  or  till 
some  English  family  arrived  whom  I  might 
know«  The  expression  of  the  landlord'^s  coun- 
tenance p^voked  me  so,  that — but  the  whole 
thing  is  too  absurd.—^!  observed. 
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^«  <  As  such  things  must  rarely  happen  here, 
you  may  be  incredulous,  and     ■   ■  ^  ^ 

^^  ^  Oh  dear,  no  !^  he  interrupted  flippantly ; 
^  nothing  so  common.  Gentlemen  very  fre- 
quently arrive  at  Ostend  in  the  same  situation. 
We  have  now  in  the  house,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
O'Reiley,  who  was  left  with  a  carriage  in  bail 
for  twenty  pounds,  by  his  father,  when  he  was 
suddenly  called  home.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen  whom  you''ll  meet  walking  on 
the  ramparts,  and  who  landed  here  much  in  the 
same  predicament.** 

^^  You  see  that  I  was  at  once  put  down  on 
the  list,  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  O'Reiley  and  the 
gentlemen  that  walk  the  ramparts,  by  Jove ! 
You  can  have  no  idea  of  my  annoyance !  Only 
conceive  a  man  thus  circumstanced,  when  he 
really  and  truly  is  without  means ;  and  owes  his 
distress,  not  to  accident,  but  to  his  own  folly-— 
or,  worse  still,  his  unmerited  misfortune  !  Good 
Heavens  !  The  reflection  passed  rapidly  through 
my  mind,  and  caltned  me :  but  I  could  not  get 
over  the  mortification  that  there  should  be  no- 
thing in  my  appearance,  or  manner,  to  bear 
witness  in  my  favour.     Oh  !  how  small  a  part 
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of  Ufe  and  its  vidflsitiidefi  is  known  to  the  pros- 
peroos  and  the  nch  ! 

^'  As  the  man  (who,  after  all,   was  perfectly 

justified  in  his  cantion,  and  was  as  dTiI  as  a 

man  coold  be,  who  saw  before  him  a  soamp  that 

had  itted  his  bed,  bath,  and  break&st,  and  had 

notUng  to  pay  in  return,)  talked  of  a  pledge, 

I  pointed  to  my  watch  and  seals,  which  lay  on 

the  table,  and  are  worth  an  hundred  guineas. 

*■  Perhaps,''  I  said,  '  you  will  take  charge  of  that 

for  a  day  or  two,  until  I  can  hear  from  Lon- 

doD.    I  will  write  this  moment,  and  send  to 

Brussels  to  our  ambassador  for  a  passport.^ 

^'  The  man  took  up  the  watch  and  admired 
it ;  looked  at  the  seals,  arms,  crest,  and  cipher, 
—  then  at  me, — ^but  still  doubtfully.  It  did  not 
appear  that  his  suspicions  were  removed ;  and 
my  indignation  could  hold  no  longer.  I  was  in 
the  very  act  of  turning  the  man  out  of  his  own 
apartment,  when  my  servant  burst  into,  it,  fol- 
lowed by  a  fashionably-dressed  but  vulgarish 
young  man. 

^'  Of  the  handsome,  smart  (rather  too  smart) 
groom,  who  left  London  with  me  the  day  be- 
fore, there  was  not  a  trace.    Fegan  was  in  his 
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"•Llrt-ti-^-i^*  ;  hhi  Uifre  soneared  and  anokt^  with 
'c-r:  jpriuM:  of  the  ^team-den,  where  he  had  bcrn 
*A.JXL<  vheD  hUfpei-ted  of  the  robljery — for  Le 
«aii»  fo'jud  on  Njard  dre>«8ed  in  a  citjak  and  cap 
Mou'^u'/  to  a  courier,  both  of  which  had  bevn 
rtoI^'O  fn/m  Thomais'tf  Hotel  a  dav  or  t^o  Urfvre. 
AH  that  f'ould  be  ^een  of  poor  F«van%  c\mk- 
plexion  bore  the  green  and  vellow  tint  of  aea- 
Mckne^.  Hi«i  featare»  were  di^tort*^  hv  raj:^, 
and  hi^  black  head  was  powdered  with  as^he>. 
He  ra»hed  abruptly  into  the  room,  polling 
aude  the  landlord ;  whotte  respect  for  the  ma^ 
ter  could  not  have  been  much  increased  hv  the 
appearance  of  the  man. 

^^  *  I  ax  Tour  bonor'^H  pardon,  Sir  Frederick/  he 
«<aid,  *  for  appearing  before  you,  hir,  like  a  poor 
Connaught  spalpeen  begging  back  his  way  home 
ufther  a  bad  harvest.  But  I  jui»t  wish  you  to  Jidge, 
sir,  the  intire  murthur  and  destruction  those  vil- 
lians  and  Tories  have  brought  on  me ;  robbing 
me  on  the  quays  of  my  hat  and  livery-coat,  an<l 
making  me  a  re^aiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  hang- 
ing me  outright :  to  say  nothing  of  the  plunder, 
and  the  shame,  and  the  intire  disgreece :  and  if 
it  wamH  for  a  greet  Irish  nobleman  and  his 
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Leed J  and  the  Doctber  here — ^long  life  to  them ! 
it^s  hung  up  Vd  be,  this  daj,  in  a  furren  land, 
Hke  the  poor  boy  that  was  stepping  out  on  the 
gallows  we  left  behind  ns  in  London*  And 
plaze  jonr  honor,  in  regard  of  the  doek  and  eaf^ 
if  I  was  dying  this  day,  before  Gk)d  and  his 
blessed  Mother,  and  the  Docther  here,  I  bought 
them  honestly, — and  the  pride  of  me  who  has 
nothing  bnt  character  and  my  hononr,  Sir  Fre- 
derick— oh  mnsha,  mnsha  !^ 

*^  Here  poor  Fegan^s  convnlsive  emotion  ab* 
solntely  stifled  him ;  and  the  stranger,  smiling, 
and  putting  him  gently  on  one  side,  said—* 
^  There,  that  ^s  my  good  fellow  I  go  and  wash 
yoniself:^  and  tmning  to  the  landlord,  he 
added  — '  Let  this  poor  man  want  nothing  ; 
Sir  Ignatius  and  Lady  Dogherty,  and  myself,  are 
answerable  for  him.  I  believe  I  have  the  ho* 
nonr  of  addressing  Sir  Frederick  Mottram?  I 
am  Doctor  Bodolf  de  Bnigo,  travelling  with  my 
friends  Sir  Ignatins  and  Lady  Dogherty.  The 
name  cannot  be  unknown  to  yon.  Too  happy 
if  we  can  be  of  service  ;  —  am  desired  to 
say  so,  on  the  part  of  my  friends.  Under- 
stand the   whole  thing,   sir,   frt»m  what  your 

VOL.  I.  L 
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servant  has  said :— hnny  of  depariore ;  mistake 
of  the  carriage,  and  aU  that.  Had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  you  speak  in  the  House  the  night 
before  we  left  London ;  in  great  force.  Went 
there  with  mj  friend  Spring  Rice.  As  to  your 
servant,  jou  mnst  see  the  thing  at  once ;  it 
was  simply  this:  Jewed  by  a  Jew;  bought 
stcrfen  'goods  ;  taken  np.  Fortunately  I  was 
passing  at  the  time  and  heard  the  row.  My 
compatriot  was  rather  obstreperous.  Three  gen-- 
darmes  could  hardly  keep  him  down.  He  re- 
cognized me,  poor  fellow !  I  knew  him  when 
he  lived  with  my  friend  Jack  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
of  ours.  I  was  then  surgeon  of  the  regiment. 
But  all  is  settled.  The  courier  is  off  to  Brus- 
sels, satisfied  to  get  back  his  things.  His  niune 
was  embroidered  in  the  inside  of  the  cloak.  I 
stepped  forward  in  poor  Paddy^s  behalf.  And 
so  there  the  matter  ends.  Can  I  be  of  further 
service  ?^ 

"  Although  I  did  not  altogether  like  the 
maimer  and  abcrd  of  this  flashy,  but  rathw 
clever4ooking  person,  I. availed  myself  of  the 
accident,  to  explain  to  him  my  position.  No- 
thing could  surpass  his  civility.     He  and 
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Igttathtt  Doghertjr,  xfkcm  I  have  not  yet  fleen, 
htve  answered  lor  eTsrything.  The  Doet<Hr  hai 
ghren  Fegaa  a  coat  of  his  own;  and,  strao^  to 
aqr,  now  that  he  is  dressed  in  it,  he  resembles 
the  Doctor  amaaingly.  I,  for  my  part,  am  in- 
debted for  much  accommodation  to  these  good- 
natured  people ;  and  I  have  since  pnrohased  a 
handsome  nices^aire  de  toilette,  with  money  ad- 
Tsmced  by  the  landlord  on  my  watch.  Being 
DOW  satisfied  that  I  am  a  man  of  fortune,  sxk 
MiP.  be.  &c.,  he  is  corered  with  shame  and  re- 
morse,  and  wanted  to  return  the  pledge*  which 
I  refiised. 

**  My  new  acquaintance  hare  asked  me  to 
dine^  and  sent  their  cards  and  note  of  invitation 
in  form ;  but  I  have  declined.  They  remain 
here  another  day,  on  account  of  the  lady^s 
heafch,  who  is  an  invalid ;  bnt  I  donH  want  to 
add  to  the  weight  of  the  obligation,  or  to  make 
an  intimacy  which  may  turn  out,  in  the  long* 
nasi,  to  be  excessively  d  charge*  The  landlord 
has  undertaken  to  jnrovide  me  linen,  and  procure 
F^gan  a  new  liveiy.  I  must  stay  here  for  my 
remittance ;  and  am  just  as  well  at  Ostend  ijis 
anywhere  dee.     The  trauipnl  BoUtude  of  these 

l2 
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moss-grown  streets,  the  sea,  the  air,  the  few 
simple  Flemish  tBices  passing  mj  window,  are 
all  novelties.  All  the  horrid  English  crew  of 
the  packet  are  off,  in  coach  or  boat,  and  have 
left  the  world  of  Ostend  to  silence  and  to  me. 

'^  I  shall  write  to  you  again  from  this,  when 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  something  certain, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  you  an  address.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  ever,  Yours, 

"  F.  Mottbam/' 

^'  P.  S.  I  ftmcy  that  no  spark  of  the  ^  glorious 
four  days^  has  fallen  upon  the  remote  region  of 
Ostend.  I  don'^t  think  that  they  have  the  least 
suspicion  that  they  have  changed  kings  and 
governments.  It  is,  very  literally,  the  fable  of 
the  Frogs.  How  I  nauseate  the  idea  of  Brus- 
sels I'^^t  pour  cause,  I  shall  merely  await  my 
carriage  there.  The  route  from  this  place  by 
Bruges  and  Ghent  is  new  to  me.  In  returning 
from  Brussels,  in  Twenty-nine,  we  took  the 
Calais  road,  which,  I  remember,  was  dreary 
and  monotonous.  Most  probably  I  shall  push 
on  to  the  north  of  Germany,  I  have  a  carriage 
building  at  Frankfort — suppose  I  go  for  it  ?  I 
really  have  no  more  important  object  in  view, 
go  where  I  may.     Once  more  farewell,    F.  M.*^ 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THE    DOeHEBTIES. 


Ths  particolar  family  of  the    human  race 
{torn  whkli  the  MQesian  Irish  derive  their  de- 
^oeaty  and  the  period  of  their  anriyal  in  Ireland, 
are  points  ndiich  haye  been  mnch  and  long  di9- 
poted*     The  learning,  the  patriotism,  the  piety, 
and  the  pedantry  of  the  country,  have  for  a 
thousand  years  been  employed  unayailingly  on 
the  subject ;  and  in  that  vast  lapse  of  time,  the 
Irish  haye  suffered  the  indignity  of  seeing  their 
"ptnatta  shifted  from  Spain  to  France,  to  Eng- 
land—and,  in  spite  of  Sir   CaUaghan  CBral- 
laghan,  to  Scotland.     If  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Nennius,  Keating,  CHalloran,  and  Vallancey, 
with   their  yarious  disciples,   haye  fought  the 
battle  on  the  bloodless  but  obstinate  field  of 
controversy  with  doubtful   result,  Sir  William 
Betham,  the  most  recent  of  Irish  antiquaries, 
has  not  been  deterred  from  the  attempt  to  set 
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the  matter  at  rest  (if  such  qoestions  can  ever 
be  set  at  rest) ;  and  the  evidence  he  has 
branglit  to  establish  that  the  Milesians  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  great  Oallo-British  hire^ 
which  was  known  to  Caesar  by  the  appellation 
of  Celts,  if  not  absolutely  convincing,  is  of 
great  weight  and  credibility. 

"  The  Celts,*"  says  Csesar,  "  are  handsome 
in  their  appearance,  bnt  their  voices  are  dis- 
agreeable.^ (So  would  the  Irish  accent  of  the 
present  day,  perhaps,  appear  to  the  refined 
Italian  ear  of  some  modem  Caesar.)  ^^  In  their 
conversation  they  are  brief  and  enigmatieal 
[evasive],  and  they  generally  adopt  mere  allu- 
»on.  They  speak  extravagantly  when  setting 
forth  their  own  merits;  but  with  contempt 
when  they  touch  on  the  merits  of  others. 
They  are  proud,  vain,  and  fond  of  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  of  acute  understanding,  and  apt  to 
leam.^ 

Whoever  has  lived  much  in  Ireland,  must 
perceive  in  this  ancient  portraiture  of  the  Celts 
a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  her  sons, — ^the 
living  representatives  of  a  race  which,  unchanged 
and  unchangeable,  still  flows  through  the  ge- 
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Qfiial  population,  like  a  stream  of  firedi  water 
throagh  the  brinj  sea.  It  is  mmecessarj 
for  the  modem  historian  to  alter  a  trait,  to 
add  a  tint,  or  to  defiice  a  lineament.  The 
led  Dane,  the  fair  Ang^o-Norman,  the  small 
ejed,  canny  Scotch  undertaker,  the  Enghsh 
adrentnrer,  all  distinctly  marked  by  their  own 
tereral  physical  pecnliarities,  make  way  for  the 
impetaous  course  of  the  Celt,  who,  in  the  battle 
field  abroad,  in  the  row  at  home,  in  the  cell 
(^monkidi  learning,  or  in  the  cabinet  of  astnte 
polities,  (subtile  bat  bold,  sly  but  daring,)  is  still 
the  same  as  when  he  first  issued  firom  the 
'  great  foundery  of  creation.^  There  he  is,  as 
Ccesar  has  depicted  his  ancestors  in  Oaul,  and 
as  Henry  the  Second  found  them  in  Ireland. 

To  the  foreign  student  of  the  physiological 
antiquities  of  man,  to  a  Cuvier  or  a  Humboldt, 
it  might  have  been  a  treat  of  the  highest  order, 
had  they  encountered  a  firagment  of  the  Celtic 
lace,  which  fiite  or  folly,  necessity  or  ^  a  truant 
diqwaition,^  had  conducted  to  the  shores  of 
Belgium  contemporaneously  with  the  arrival  of 
Frederick  Mottram. 

The  fionily  of  the  Dogherties,  like  so  many 
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other  of  the  primeya)  tanists  of  Ireland,  had, 
in  the  process  of  time,  of  native  anarchy,  and 
of  foreign  oppression,  fallen  fi^m  their  high 
estate;  and  while  some  remained  at  home  to 
submit  in  subtile  serviUty  to  the  intruders  who 
had  displaced  them,  others,  of  a  more  unbending 
spirit,  had  emigrated  to  foreign  lands  in  search 
of  independence,  of  adventure,  or  of  bread. 

The  latter  had  been  the  fortune  of  Gene- 
ral Sir  Shane  O^Doghertj,  a  favourite  in  the 
court  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  He  had 
fought  the  battles  of  despotism,  wherever 
liberty  had  raised  its  standard,  during  the 
course  of  sixty  years  ;  and  having  recently  died 
in  a  garret  at  Vienna,  covered  with  scars  and 
decorated  with  orders,  was  buried  by  the  cha- 
rity of  an  Irish  priest,  and  was  forgotten  by  all 
save  a  second  cousin  twice  removed,  who  claim- 
eil  the  reversion  of  the  title,  and  had  long 
watched,  by  every  attainable  means,  the  de- 
cline of  its  venerable  and  valiant  possessor. 
This  cousin  was  Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty,  now  of 
Shanballymac  House,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

Among  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  once 
K.io«i|||g  port  of  Ostend,  rises  a  beautiful  stnic- 
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if  edBed  the  Pavilion  des  Bainsj  erected  Ly 
enterprise  and  taste  on  those  ancient  ramparts, 
90  often  covered  with  hostile  phalanxes,  bnt 
at  present  exhibiting  on  sammer  evenings 
a  scene  of  as  much  peace  and  loveliness  as 
e?er  was  set  off  by  the  cloudless  sunshine  of  a 
8imimer*8  sky. 

Within   this  pavilion,  poring  over  the  news 
of  Europe,  or  dipping  into  its  periodical  literar 
tore,  sat  some  of  the  native  quidnuncs  of  the 
town,  and  one  or  two  Englishmen  who  had  not 
^together  consulted  their  own  choice  in  making 
Ostend  their  reddence.   Some  took  coffee,  others 
tea,  and  others  contented  themselves  with  en- 
joying the  place  and  weather  from  the  windows. 
Without,  upon  the  esplanade,  moved  a  bevy  of 
EngHah  nursery-maids  with  their  noisy  charges  ; 
for,  alas !  noisy  children  will  be  found  wherever 
there  are  pleasant  walks  and  sunshine.     Their 
happy  mothers,  dressed  in  Manchester  muslins 
and  Dunstable  bonnets,  gloated  on  the  promising 
ofl&pring ;   and  the  bathing- women  looked  up 
from  their  bathing-boxes  upon  the  new  arrivals 
with  the  sordid  calculation  of  anticipated  gain. 
Distmct    from  all  these,    sat  Sir  Ignatius 
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Doghert J  and  his  party,  betraying,  amidst  some 
diyersit  J  of  feature,  a  general  and  common  ont- 
line  and  character  which  marked  them  the 
desc^idants  of  a  common  stock.  There  was 
indeed  an  indescribable  similitude  of  expression 
in  the  countenance  of  Sir  Ignatius  and  Lady 
Dogfaerty,  their  travelling  physician  Dr.  de 
Burgo,  and  their  self-instituted  attendant  'for 
the  nonce,^  Lawrence  Fegan,  which  might  have 
puzzled  a  physiognomist ;  though  the  craniologist, 
perhaps,  would  have  detected  the  organ  of  self- 
esteem  in  equally  full  development  in  all. 

The  Lady  Dogherty,  or  (as  she  pronounced 
the  name  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Enis  Owen) 
Lady  Dorty,  sat  preeminent  in  the  group  which 
graced  the  facade  of  the  pavilion,  full  of  the 
poetry  of  nationality.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
prevailing  hue  of  the  ^  first  gem  of  the  sea  C  and 
in  the  produce  of  its  looms.  Her  emerald-green 
tabinet  pelisse,  trimmed  knee-deep  with  ermine, 
contrasted  its  faded  winter  glories  with  a  sum- 
mer hat,  set  off  by  a  bunch  of  field  flowers  that 
were  not  precisely  from  the  carton  of  a  French 
tmbaUtur,  The  costume,  both  in  its  solidity 
and  flauntintss,  was  illustrative  of  the  person  and 
'^^aracter  of  the  wearer. 
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To  the  right  of  Lady  Dogherty  8«t  Sir 
Ignaiftiiis.  If  not  the  last  of  ^  the  rake«  of 
MaDow,^  (those  jolly  sporting  Iriehmen  who 
g»ye  their  name  to  the  merriest  melody  in  Irish 
mnaie,)  he  wif^i  have  served  for  a  tolerable 
type  of  that  now  extinct  order.  His  jacket  was 
bottle-green ;  his  buttons  of  the  brightest  brass; 
his  Teat  was  variegated  as  the  garment  of  Ben- 
jamin. His  truis^  (to  use  an  old  Irish  name  for 
an  habiliment  which  delights  in  no  more  recent 
f^ipellation  at  all  suited  to  the  nudUa  auricul^t 
of  modem  ton,)  his  truis  were  buckskin,  and 
lus  boots  topped.  His  hat,  if  not  too  small  for 
his  head,  was  so  worn  as  scarcely  to  cover  it ; 
and  his  cravat,  by  its  voluminous  folds,  rivalled 
that  of  Banagher, — an  Irish  beau  of  proverbial 
celebrity,  of  whom  it  is  traditionally  reported, 
that  his  band  contwied  ^^  nine  stone  of  starch  r 

Sir  Ignatius  leaned  as  he  sat  on  a  very  curi- 
ously knotted  stick,  a  middle  term  between  the 
Ei^llish  club  and  the  Irish  shilelagh ;  and  rest- 
ed a  very  rubicund  cheek  upon  a  still  redder 
hand.  Lawrence  Fegan  stood  in  waiting  be- 
hind Sir  Ignatius  with  a  look  of  deference  and 
pride ;  and  all  were  listening  to  the  discourse  of 
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an  eloquent  narrator,  who  was  holding  forth  un- 
disturbed and  uninterrupted,  except  bj  the  occa- 
sional commentaries  of  his  admiring  auditors. 

This  orator  was  Doctor  Rodolf  de  Burgo.  He 
stood  with  his  finger  inserted  between  the  pages 
of  a  Guide-book;  and  was  giving  a  rather  detailed 
account  of  the  geography,  topography,  and  his- 
tory of  the  town  of  Ostend,  with  the  conscioas 
air  of  unborrowed  knowledge,  and  the  tone  and 
attitude  of  an  tmprovisatore, 

**  You  now  occupy,  I  may  say,'**  declaimed  the 
Doctor,  "  the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe.**^ 

"  The  most  westerly,""  he  repeated  doubtingly 
to  himself;  ^*  that  is,  h  plus  oriental ^ 

"  See  that !"  said  Sir  Ignathis.  ^*  Well,  'pon 
my  daisy  !  I  always  thought  that  West  Port,  in 
county  Mayo,  was  the  most  westerly  point  of 
the  Uropian  world :  where  the  Marquis  of  Sligo 
lives,  you  know  yourself.  Doctor." 

^*  I  said,  easterly,"  said  the  Doctor,  referring 
to  his  book. 

"  Troth,  ye  didnH  !"  said  Sir  Ignatius,  wink- 
ing at  Fegan ;  ^*  but  na  boclish !  niver  mind  — a 
slip  of  the  tongue  ^s  no  fault  of  the  heart,  as  we 
say  in  Ireland." 
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.    ^^  And  fine  flayingsthere  is  in  it.  Sir  Ignatius  V* 
aud  Fegan,  touching  his  hat. 

^^  Sorrow  finer  f"^  said  the  Baronet,  ^*  for  thim 
that  hat  good  Irish,  and  ian^t  too  confaited  in- 
tirdy  to  spake  it  like  a  munJ" 

^^  Of  eoorse,  plaze  your  honour,^  said  Fegau, 
reddening,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Baronet 
had  made  a  hit  at  what  he  deemed  his  own 
fluperlative  English  accent  and  phraseology. 

^*  Sir  Ignatius  !""  said  his.  lady,  angrily,  **pray 
lei  the  Doctor  continue :  no  book  could  give  you 
half  the  rery  valuable  information  you  are  now 
getting  for  nothing.''^ 

^^  For  nothing  !''''  sighed  Sir  Ignatius,  (aside  ;) 
*^  two  hundred  a-year  and  travelling  ezpinses ; 
and  she  calls  that  nothing  !  Oh  !  marciful 
Moses  r 

-    Lady  Dogherty  deposited  her  coffee-cup  on  a 

« 

salver,  which  was  presented  to  her  by  Lawrence 
Fegan,  who  had  constituted  himself  on  service 
since  he  had  obtained  her  protection. 

^^  Mr.  Fegan,""  said  Sir  Ignatius,  '^  might  I 
trouble  you»  at  the  same  time,  to  get  me  a  little 
drop  of  •  .  «  •  what  do  you  call  spurits  in 
German,  Doctor  ?^ 
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^^  Schnaps  !^^  replied  the  Doctor,  snappishly. 
^^  But  we  are  now  standing,  as  I  ohserved.  Lady 
D.,  on  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Europe. 
For  the  rest,  Ostend  is  four  leagues  from 
Bruges,  three  leagues  from  Nieuport,  and 
twenty-two  leagues  from  Brussels.^ 

'^  ril  trouble  you  for  small  change  for  that^^'' 
said  Sir  Ignatius. 

*'  For  what,  pray  ?^^  asked  the  Doctor  impa- 
tiently  and  peevishly. 

*'  Why,  for  lagucs ;  divel  such  a  word  iver 
I  met  in  the  Universal  *  !'^ 

^^  A  league  means  three  English  miles,  Sir 
Ignatius,^^  said  the  Doctor,  smiling  at  Lady 
D.  ^*  The  sea  washes  these  ramparts  in  all 
seasons.  Nothing  can  be  more  sublime  or 
picturesque  than  the  ocean- view  from  them  P 

**  (>ch  murther  !^  groaned  Sir  Ignatius,  look* 
ing  up  for  sympathy  to  Fegan ;  ^^  and  the  view 
from  the  Cove  of  Cork  and  the  top  of  Man* 
gorton  f '^ 

**The  Muset  are  also  very  fine,^  continued 
the  Doctor:  ^*  they  serve  to  discharge  the  waten 
of  the  canal  of  Bruges,  and  to  resist  the  incur- 
sions of  the  ocean.^ 

•  Id  est,  **  Universal  Spelling-book. " 
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<» 


Why  thin,  >>n  my  daigy  r  said  Sir  Ignatius, 
**  ihey\«  no  great  things,  no  more  nor  the  mare 
that  ran  for  the  whisky,  compared  to  the  locks 
of  the  ChBud  Canal^  or  the  Royal,  of  Dublin.  If 
ye«  seed  the  thirteenth  lock,  for  instance,  or 
Hazel  Hatch,  or  Puekstown  in  the  county 
KUdare,  it  ^s  Httle  you^d  think  of  thim  make  be- 
lieves, with  their  Frinch  name.'*^ 

"  I  suppose  they  are  of  modem  invention  ?'*^ 
said  Lady  Dogherty. 

•*  No,""  said  the  Doctor ;  "  they  were  built  so 
fiur  back  as  1660.'' 

'^  When  was  that  f"  asked  Sir  Ignatius, 
yawning. 

^'  This  port  as  yon  now  see  it,''  continued  the 
Doctor  with  the  emphasis  of  a  cicerone,  and 
overlooking  or  disregarding  the  embarrassing 
question  of  his  patron,  ^'  is  a  monument  of 
JoeefA  the  Second." 

^^  Who  was  Joseph  ?"  asked  the  persevering 
Sir  Ignatius  pertinaciously. 

^^  The  Emperor  of  Germany,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor petulantly. 

"  Are  we  in  Germany  now,  Doctor  ?"  asked 
SKr  Ignatius. 

^^  If  you  will  stand  where  I  am,  Lady  Dogher- 


z;      ife^i     ^     J3-ur*    aai   'ne  -pr-w»5  are 

:-     ;     .    -^  .tr-:^  T-'-ti  -nrm  "^'r  >t- 
^•L    u.— •  '^  T    -t    '   5^   »it   c  a— a'-'Hir  7^>*ir 
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"It  would  be  great  luck,  Sir  Ignatius;  for 
Oetend  is  a  poor  pleeoe  surely,  sir,^  said  Ijarry^ 
touchiDg  his  hat  and  making  a  grimace  of  con* 
tempt;  ^^and  of  coorse  no  ways  compajrable 
to  the  Bee  of  Dublin.'' 

^'  There  is  something  mighty  touching  in  the 
mined  greatness  of  this  fine  ancient  old  Flemish 
town,"  said  Lady  Dogherty. 

^'  I  wish  the  Doctor  would  giye  us  a  Flemish 
account  of  it,''  said  Sir  Ignatius;  ^*  for  I  am  sick 
of  haying  nothing  to  do  in  it,  and  nobody  to 
help  me." 

^^  It  is  a  town  of  great  historical  interest," 
said  the  Doctor.  ^^  It  was  long  a  place  of  great 
importance.  In  1583,  it  was  regularly  fortified 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange." 

"  The  Prince  of  Orange  !"  repeated  Sir  Ig- 
natius, starting.  "  $ee  that ! — Well,  the  world 
is  not  wide  enough  for  ould  Nosey,  any  way  ! 
What  the  diyel  brought  him  here  !" 

"  But  Ostend  is  most  celebrated  for  the  fa- 
mous siege  which  the  Dutch  sustained  in  it 
against  the  Archduke  Albert,  It  lasted  three 
years  and  three  months*  The  Duke,  who 
fought  gallantly,  was  accompanied  by  Isabella 
the  Infant  of  Spam." 
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"  Poor  little  dear  !"  yawned  drowsily  Sir  Ig- 
natius :  ^'  they  had  better  have  left  her  in  her 
cradle— *poor  child  r 

**  When  the  Princess  advanced  to  the  spot 
most  exposed  to  the  fire,^  continued  the  Doctor, 
too  much  occupied  in  showing  off  to  hear  what 
was  8aid»  '^  die  wore  a  cuirass."^ 

'^  She  did  right,^  muttered  Sir  Ignatius;  '*  and 
queer  enough  it  must  haye  been  to  see  her  in  it- 
poor  babby  !'** 

"  But  when  we  get  to  Brussels,  Lady  D., 
you  must  read  the  history  of  Ostend.  I  will 
draw  you  up  a  little  abridgment  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that 
the  Spanish  general  Spinola  took  the  town  in 
1604  ;  that  the  Dutch  lost,  by  fire,  sword,  and 
pestilence,  thirty  thousand  men ;  that  the  be- 
siegers fired  150,000  coups  de  canon ;  and  that 
the  dty  did  not  capitulate  till  it  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins.^' 

'^  Divel  mend  it  !^^  exclaimed  Sir  Ignatius,  as 
he  dropped  off  into  a  doze,  heartily  sick  of  the 
history  of  Ostend ;  while  Lawrence  Fegan  listen- 
ed with  increasing  attention :  the  Doctor  pro- 
ceeded— 
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«*  The  Emperar  Ckaries  the  Sixth  esUbliahed  at 
Ortend  the  fianoos  Compaaj  for  trading  with  In- 
dia, which  excited  so  mnch  jealousy  in  the  Dutch 
and  English  merchants.     In  consequence  of  this 

riyafary,  it  was  regulated  at  Ostend  in  1781, 

no,  at  Vienna,^  (here  the  Doctor  flung  an  eye 
on  hiff  book,)  "  that  the  Company  should  cease 
their  operations ;  and,  in  one  year,  two  thousand 
fire  hundred  inhabitants  quitted  the  city  for  ever  !^ 
A  loud  snore  from  Sir  Ignatius  accused  his 
indiflference  to  the  narration,  and  suspended  its 


^^  What  a  miraculous  memory  you  hare, 
DoctiH'  r  said  Lady  Dogherty.  **  Nothing  es- 
capes you  !  Your  friend  Lady  Dixon  used  to 
ny  that  you  were  a  walking  library.  How 
often  hare  we  talked  of  you  in  our  walks  by 
moonlight !  Slie  calls  you  the  most  talented 
cieatme  the  world  eyer  saw,  not  excepting  her 
friend  Byron,  or  Tommy  Moore ;  for  she  knew 
them  both  intimately,  and  can  show  their  writ- 
ing in  her  album.^ 

*'  Poor  Lady  Dixon  was  partial,"^  said  the 
doctOT  with  a  conceited  and  satisfied  smile, — 
^*  too,  too  partial.^ 
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Lady  Dogfaertj  looked  down,  and  sighed  ; 
after  a  short  pause,  she  added^  '^She  was  not 
insensible  to  genius.  The  day  I  left  Brighton 
she  showed  me  your  beautiftd  lines  on  the 
orange-tree  (as  good  as  anjrthing  Byron  ever 
wrote)  with  the  happy  allusion  to  that  tree 
bearing  at  once  fruit  and  flowers.  Did  you  see 
the  lines  she  wrote  underneath  ?  — 

*  Oh  1  woman's  heart  was  made  for  minstrel's  hands  alone  ; 
By  other  hands  when  touch'd,  it  yields  not  half  its  tone.' " 

^'  And  are  you  of  that  opinion,  Lady  Dog- 
herty  ?^  asked  the  doctor  in  a  low  insinuating 
tone. 

^  Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes,"* 
filled  up  the  pause;  which  was  shortly  after 
interrupted  by  Fegan,  who  aroused  Sir  Igna- 
tius, by  gently  touching  his  shoulder,  and  ob- 
serving, 

'^  I  ax  your  pardon,  Sir  Ignatius ;  but 
here^s  my  master,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Frederick,  coming  up  towards  us.^ 

Sir   Ignatius  started  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
The  doctor  opened  the  book  he  held   in   his 
-hands,  and  fell  to  peruse  it  with  intense  abs- 
traction ;  while  Lady  Dogherty  settled  her  frills 
and  her  flowers  with  a  minute  attention  to  effect. 
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Thp  elegsnt  fimn,  the  «uy  lauMtr  alkr  air, 

tad  peculiar  character  of  ocranteiiaiiee  of  Sir 

Fiedeiibk   Mottnun,  would,  all  over  trareHed 

Europe,  hare  stamped  him  a  member  of  the 

Eog^idi    aristocratic    caste;    while    the    deep 

melancholy  and  lan^roid  look  spread  over  his 

&ee,   would,  bj  foreign  prejudice,  have  been 

ascribed  to  English  morgue :  by  romance,  (soch 

TiMnance  as  Lady  Dogherty'^s,)  it  was  translated 

into  the  highest   touch  of  sentimental   refine- 

meat.     One  only  incongruity  disturbed  the  per- 

feetfton  and  unity  of  his  appearance,  and  that 

was  the  disproportionate   height  of  his  shirt* 

collar,    which  rose   above  his  ears,    and    the 

fvirfnsion  of  linen  that  descended  eyen  to  the 

exkemity  of  his  fingers.     He  passed  on,  with  a 

loitering  step   and   folded  anns,  the  observed 

of  all  observers, — himself  observing  nothing,  and 

apparently  lost  in  deep  abstraction  and  moody 

thoughts. 

''  Who  is  he  at  all?  what  is  he  r  asked  Sir 
Ignatius,  roused  into  a  perfect  ^  waking  con- 
Mciousness^  by  his  lady^s  nudges. 

*^It  is  %r  Frederick  Mottram,""  said  Lady 
Dogherty,  ^^  our  new  friend,^ 
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^^  Whjy  thin^  a  c<Nif aiied-Iooking  chap  he 
is,^  returned  Sir  Ignatius,  looking  after  him. 
^'  Sorrow  know  Fd  know  him  again  ;  and  it 
would  be  hard  for  me,  nnce  I  never  saw  him 
before,  though  I  lint  him  my  shirt,  to  oblige 
the  doctor — my  dress  shirt.*" 

^'  He  is  an  elegant-looking  creature,^  said 
Lady  Dogherty.  ^^  When  he  turns  again,  the 
doctor  must  introduce  us.^ 

In  the  mean  time  Fegan  had  run  afler  his 
master,  and  haying  followed  him  for  some  paces 
bareheaded,  at  last  yentured  to  address  him  :— 
^^Them'^s  the  Irish  gintry,  Sir  Frederick,  if 
you  plaze.*" 

"The  who?''  interrupted  Sir  Frederick, 
turning  sharply  round. 

"  Sir  Ignatius  and  Lady  Dogherty,  Sir  Fre- 
derick, and  Doctor  de  Buigo,  who— ^ 

"  Oh,  so  !  where  are  they  ?'' 

^'  Them  is  they,  sir,  sitting  on  the  binch 
forenent  the  tay-house,  hard  by  conyanient,  Sir 
Frederick.'' 

The  next  moment  Sir  Frederick  stood  before 
the  party,  and  drawing  off  his  hat  in  a  stnught 
line  with  his  head,  addressed  them  in  a  few 
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worcb  cS  cofnrtefiy  and  gralitiide.  Sir  Ignatius 
slood  bareheaded,  with  a  look  of  great  defe- 
rence, notwithstanding  LadyDogfaerty^s  nndges, 
and  the  example  of  the  doctor,  whoee  sang-frind 
was  evinced  by  his  remaining  buried  in  his 
book,  and  (of  conrse)  nnconscioos  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  stranger.  When  forced,  how- 
erer,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ftct,  the  doc- 
tor's start,  look,  and  close  of  the  Tolnme  were 
a  p^&ct  rehearsal  of  the  scene  of  Joseph  Sar- 
&ee^s  sorprise  on  the  appearance  of  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram'*s  thanks,  brief  and  pi- 
thy, were  soon  made ;  his  ap<Jogies  soon  offered ; 
and  hewas  already  taking  np  his  first  position,  for 
escape,  when  a  movement  of  Lady  Dogherty's 
rendered  it  impossible.  She  insisted  that  he 
should  take  Sir  Ignatius^s  place,  between  herself 
and  Dr.  de  Bnrgo:  ^^It  is  some  time,  Sir 
Frederick,^  she  said,  ^  since  I  had  the  honour 
of  meeting  yon." 

Sir  Frederick,  not  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
made  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  to  this 
unexpected  recognition. 

^'  Oh  then,  no  wonder  if  you  should  not  re- 
member it,^  continued  her  ladyship  with  a  deep 
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sigh ;  ^'  you  must  think  me  greatl  j  changed  isinee 
then.  It  was  at  the  Castle,  Sir  Frederick, 
on  Patrick'^s  night.  It  was  my  first  saison  in 
Dublin.  I  was  then  Miss  Kearney,  of  Fort 
Kearney,  county  Kerry.  The  poor  Duke  al- 
ways caUed  me  Kate  Kearney.  You  knew  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir  Frederick :  one  of  the 
best  lord-lieutenants,  and  a  talented  creture.^ 

^^  I  had  that  honour ;  but  I  was  then  quite  a 
boy,  and  went  to  Ireland  merely  for  a  holiday 
recreation,  with  my  tutor .'*' 

"  There  niver  was  such  a  viceroy,  nor  niver 
will,  past,  present,  or  to  come  !"''  said  Sir  Igna- 
tius. ^'  He  was  at  our  bouse  during  the  whole 
of  his  visit  to  Killamey,  with  his  shnte,  and 
the  young  A.  B.  C.'s.  as  they  signed  themselves 
in  the  book  in  our  bar.'' 

'^  Hem !  an  album  !''  said  Lady  Dogherty, 
nudging  Sir  Ignatius ;  '^  an  album,  in  which  we 
enter  the  names  of  all  illustrious  travellers  who 
visit  us.'' 

"  Call  it  what  you  plaze.  Lady  D."  said  Sir 
Ignatius,  with  a  wry  fieice,  and  withdrawing  his 
foot  from  the  pressure  of  hers. 

*•  Well,  Sir  Frederick,  as  I  am  after  telling 
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yoo^  the  dml  of  sndli  nrilicking  tiines  ever  we 
««  H,  K«iry  8«ce  :-BDd  it  waan't  <«ld  Sneyd 
the  wiae^Beiefaant  that  was  the  worse  of  it,  any 
how  !  Would  you  beKeve  it,  Sir  Frederick,  I 
paid  Sneyd,  that  year,  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
for  port  and  claret ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  whish- 
key  (parliament  and  poteen)  !  Well,  Ood  be 
with  the  times,  when  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land waa  not  ashamed  to  prefer  a  sup  of  hot,  the 
trae  nadye  mountain*dew,  l>ove  all  the  wish- 
wash  that  eyer  came  across  says  i^ 

^^  Do  you  know  the  Duncannons,  or  the 
Donets,  or  the  Deyonshires,  Sir  Frederick?'^ 
mtompted  Lady  Dogherty  in  great  confusion, 
and  with  much  abruptness,  ^^  I  hope  they  are 
all  well  ?  I  had  the  honour  of  dancing  with  the 
Duke  at  a  ball  at  Lismore  ;  and  he  did  me  the 
honour  of  calling  on  me  the  day  after."" 

**  Tdl  Sir  Frederick,  Kitty  dear,''  said  Sir 
Ignatius,  chuckling,  ^^  about  your  mother's 
tumbling  down  stairs  to  recaiye  his  Ghrace  ;  and 
her  broken  nose  !  imd  the  brown  paper  steeped 
in  spurrits,  and  she  smelling  of  whishH^y  like 
blazes  I  She'll  make  you  die  laughing,  Sir  Fre- 
deri<& ;  'pcm  my  dafiy  she  wiU  i^"* 

TOL.  J.  M 
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Fegan  thrnst  his  handkerchief  into  his  mouth. 
Lad  J  Dogherty  was  ready  to  sink. 

^*SIr  Ignatius,  how  can  jou  suppose  that 
Sir  Frederick  would  be  amused  with  such 
nonsense  !^ 

**  Nonsense,  woman !  why  it  was  the  fun  of 
the  world,  and  was  fit  to  put  in  a  book  !^  re- 
plied Sir  Ignatius :  ^'  and  I  ^m  sure  !  •••.'" 

"  I  hope  you  are  fond  of  reading,*"  interrupted 
the  Lady  Dogherty,  endeayouring  to  draw  off 
Sir  Frederick's  attention  from  her  husband. 
**'  If  we  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  that  way, 
pray  conunand  us.  Sir  Ignatius  has  bought  a 
very  pretty  ambulating  bibiiothique  de  voyage. 
It  was  selected  by  our  friend  the  Doctor  here, 
who,  as  you  see.  Sir  Frederick,  is  a  veiy 
book-worm.^ 

The  Doctor  rose,  closed  his  book,  and  replied 
laughingly — "  Not  a  worm,  Lady  Dogherty ; 
anything  but  that.  The  fact  is,  I  read  run- 
ning.'^ 

'^  And  galloping  too,^  said  Sir  Ignatius. 
*'  TD  ride  and  read  the  Doctor  gainst  any  man 
in  England,  be  he  who  he  may."" 

^^  Life  is  short,  and  art  long,^  said  Doctor  dc 
Buigo,  shrugging. 
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^^  And  time,^  said  Sir  Frederidc  dryly^  ^  is 
the  capital  of  talent,  and  should  not  be  suffered 
to  lie  idle  a  moment.^ 

The  Doctor  bowed ;  Lady  Dogfaertj  flirted 
her  large  green  fSetn,  and  smiled ;  and  Sir  Igna- 
tius jawned  with  all  the  soncwous  vociferation  of 
^  a  voice  firam  St.  Helena  ^  while  Fegaii,  touch- 
ing his  hat,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  Sir 
Ignatiiia^s  *  capacious  mouth^ — a  manoeuvre  of 
de¥oti<»i  against  the  entrance  of  the  unclean  spirit 
asiud  on  such  occasions  among  the  lower  Irish. 

At  that  moment  a  lady,  accompanied  by  a 
female  attendant,  and  followed  by  a  foreign 
chasseur,  passed  before  the  party,  and  attracted 
tb^  attention :  they  too  caught  her^s ;  for  she 
held  her  glass  to  her  eye  with  a  pertinacity  of 
notice  more  marked  than  well-bred;  which  drew 
from  Lady  Dogherty  the  observation  that  "  it 
was  certainly  some  one  who  knew  them.**^ 

The  lady  was  simply  and  gravely  dressed 
in  a  black  pelisse  and  bonnet ;  yet  her  air  was 
distinguished,  and  her  walk  perfection. 

'^  Devilish  nice  foot  and  ankle  !^  said  the  Doc- 
tor, looking  after  her  ;  ^^  steps  out  like  a  race- 
horse I     She  certainly  does  know  us,  Lady  D.**^ 

M  2 
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«         »        • 
•"^^'j'T,   tii.3*    i  a';   v.x  i:is'»-  who  h  U  ?*" 

I  tia  '•*  J-fci-rxni.ii  ti*-r^.  Haz  z-.Lir-^  Lxrr  r  Sore, 
"^i  t  :t  lie  Frjur^f*:*?*.  —  iliis  C"*r=sin  Pniice»6 
^  .•  litre  jc  tie  Jo*;r:fc^  w  i»;  ski  iz.  <of  <<"  Ler  own 

ij.>  i.cT  ."Till  'j«?r  *^ 

•*  V'ltf  rViictr5*>  h:  S:g*irrr.'\fc::??»3  !  to  be  sore, 
5*/  -t  >  "*  ^Si*»i  ui«f  LVvt.;c;  *•  lirf  U-ast  ilumpT 
V*-?''^iia  w'cuaa.  ^t  ti*f  :v^^  I  e^^r  <av.  That's 
A  capital  :\i..iA  ^iC  BjTvaVi  I  Lite  a  dumpy 
^\^.aa        LV  ifva  ki».'w  tie  Prl:»-s?w  Sir  Frp* 

Sir  Kr^o^rci  r^ri\t:vi  ::i  tl^  ctv^tive,  aiul 
tlx«  ^':ri'^cS-  "S.'*-:?*!  a^»i  uv-i^  Ll>  Ir^ve  ;  while 
tV^Tciv  :v.iiviL;i:^  li*  i:a:  ;o  bis  n^w  pnx^x^tors 
;A'i%i  vvtf:v»i;r«v'C>  a>  i^f  ctiu*«M  ih^nu  toJowed  his* 

w  ^r  Kr\vU»«iv*k"s  SKliva  ;  aiJ  Sir  I^u^tius  ex- 
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as  that,  with  his  snuff-the-moon  look  ?  Would 
any  one  think,  now,  that  it  was  my  shirt  he  ^s 
galliranting  away  in — ^my  fine  new,  haby-Iinen- 
warehouse  best  shirt,  neyer  worn  since  washed ; 
or  that  iVa  your  new  black  silk  stiffner  he'^s 
philandering  off  with,  and  my  lad}^s  white 
French  tamboored  cambric  pocket-handkerchief 
peeping  out  of  his  pockut  ? — and  not  as  much  as 
'Thank  ye,'  or  ^I'U  see  you  by  and  by,*  or 
^  Will  yon  take  a  glass  of  any  thing?*  nor  even' 
an  illusion  to  it !  Well,  'pon  my  daisy  !  that*<8  a 
eool  chap;  like  the  rest  of  them  English  quality, 
who  11  take  all  from  we  Irish,  and  divel  a  word 
of  thanks  after!  What  did  I  eveir  get  for  the 
shell-work  grotto,  framed  and  glazed,  and  made 
by  the  Ladies  of  the  Ascension,  that  I  gave  the 
3iIarchione8S  when  she  put  up  at  my  house  ?  ot 
for  the  picture  of  ^  Maria  and  her  goat,*  worked 
on  white  satin  by  the.  Ladies  of  Mercy  at  Cork 
convent,  that  I  won  at  a  raffle,  and  gave  to 
Lady  Mary,  in  regard  of  the  place  I  expected  ? — 
or  what  will  ever  ye  get,  Kitty  Dogherty,  by 
your  great  fnend.  Lady  Anny  Statins  Mac 
Queery,  that  wore  the  wheels  off  our  bran  new 
carriage  at  Brighton,  and  stifled  the  life  out  of 
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MM  bj  Stuffing  heiself  into  oar  little  fly  every 
&I^t ;  vho  made  tou  ask  aD  her  fine  frinds  to 
Twir  party ;  vho  lauded  at  Lady  Dixon,  and 
thin  rini:?ed  to  prL^t  yon  at  Coorte  !  or  get 
yoa  xnTited.  like  the  Connors  and  Smiths,  to  the 
Qoieen's  balLs  ?^ 

*^She  did  the  next  thing  to  it,^  said  Lady^ 
IXvherty ;  **  ^e  got  ns  her  consin^s  the 
IHIche^t^*$  box  at  the  opera,  on  that  famous 
SiiCnidaT  ni^t."* 

*^And  if  she  did,  diTiI  thank  her!  didn^^t 
yoa  pay  six  gmneas  to  What-dVe<aD-^nm  the 
bookseller  for  it  ?  and  wooldnH  wonder  if  she 
went  $aai*ks«** 

*^  Thei«  were  thoise.  Sir  Ignatius,  who  would 
hare  paid  fifty  guineas  for  such  a  distinc* 
tion  i"^ 

^^  WliT,  then«  enMiter  omadauns  they ;  and  I 
appale  to  the  IXMrtor  here,  ^liy,  then,  blood 
alive  !  what's  gone  with  the  Doctor  ?"" 

Sir  Ignatius,  during  this  dialogue,  had  been 
watching  a  lugger  through  his  telescope,  as  it 
entered  the  harbour;  and  he  had  not  noticed  the 
Doctor^s  departure,  nor  the  significant  whisper 
of  the  lady  which  had  instigated  it. 

Passing  her  ann  through  her  husband'^s.  Lady 
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Dogheiiy  now  led  the  way  towards  their  hotel ; 
giving  him,  on  the  road,  one  of  those  leetores  on 
Tolgmtj,  foolLdi  allusions  to  past  times,  and 
amilar  offences  against  her  notions  of  propriety, 
io  which  the  Baronet  was  more  accosiomed  than 
iotimiasiYe. 

Sir  Ignatins  was  a  gentleman  ^npon  com- 
polsion,^  thongfa  a  baronet  by  descent;  and 
while  bis  *  new  honours^  had  not  yet  clang  to 
him  '  by  the  aid  of  nse,^  the  habits  of  hiJB  past 
fife  and  the  ezigendes  of  the  present  frequently 
placed  him  in  what,  in  modem  political  parlance, 
is  called  a  fidse  position;  from  which  the  tact  of 
Lady  Dogherty,  her  admonitions  and  reprehen- 
sions, in  vain  endeavoured  to  extricate  him. 
Lady  Dogherty  was  ^  a  real  gentlewoman  bred 
and  bom/  As  Miss  Kearney,  she  had  flirted 
through  the  garrisons  of  Cork  and  Kerry  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  having  become  i 
charge  to  her  nephew  Phineas  Keamey,  of  Fort 
Kearney,  Esq.,  and  finding  the  officers  leas  flirt- 
able  than  formerly,  she  had  submitted  to  sacri- 
ficing her  refinement,  talents,  and  gentility,  to 
become  Lady  Do^erty  of  Shanballymac  House 
(the  name  of  a  new  unfinished  lanteru-built 
square  edifice,  which  stood  '  alone  in  its  glory f** 
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in  the  midst  of  a  black  bog,  near  the  village  of 
Shanballymac). 

This  mansion  had  been  intended  by  Sir  Ig- 
natius as  the  Tnsculnm  of  his  learned  leisure, 
where  he  meant  to  pass  the  residue  of  his  days 
in  sauntering  to  the  town  of  Shanballymac, 
drinking  whisky-punch,  attending  the  Mallow 
races,  and  occasionally,  ^  in  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,^  revisiting  the  Stages  Horns, — a  firm 
in  which,  if  he  was  not  a  sleeping  partner,  he 
was  at  least  an  interested  admirer  and  habitual 
frequenter. 

But  if  man  proposes,  woman  disposes.  The 
second  year  of  dieir  marriage  had.  already 
commenced,  and  Sir  Ignatius  had  not  yet 
seated  himself  in  his  mansion.  He  had  passed 
a  month  in  Dublin  during  ^  the  Castle  season,^ 
two  at  Kingstown,  three  at  Bath,  four  at 
Cheltenham,  and  three  at  Brighton,  where 
Ijady  Dogherty  had  been  sent  by  the  physicians 
for  her  health,  which,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
was  decreed  to  be  eminently  delicate.  In  this 
last  place  she  had  become  acquainted  with  Dr. 
de  Burgo ;  and  at  his  suggestion  she  was  now 
going  to  try  the  waters  of  Baden  :  having  first 
secured  his  medical  services  on  the  journey,  for 
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a  remimeration,  of  course,  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  Taloe  of  his  immense  talents,  and  the  ex- 
tenare  list  of  patients  he  was  kind  enough  to 
abandon  for  her  sake  ! 

Lady  Doghert  j  had  hoped  much  for  Sir  Igna- 
tius^s  improvement,  from  the  society,  conversa- 
tion, and  accomplishments  of  their  clever  medi- 
cal attendant.  As  yet,  however,  Dr.  de  Burgd 
had  treated  him  with  silent  indifference;  or  only 
noticed  his  blunders  to  laugh,  and  his  vulgarities 
to  sneer  at  hinu  He  had,  at  once,  discovered 
that  Lady  Dogherty  was  cktf  en  second ;  and 
that  Sir  Ignatius  was  accessible,  if  need  were, 
through  his  love  of  a  ^  sup  of  hot,^  and  his  fear 
of  the  cholera.  These  motives  were  sufficient 
levers  for  the  Doctor  to  act  upon  ;  and  with  the 
power  of  indulgence,  privation,  and  terror  which 
they  gave  him  over  his  patient,  they  enabled 
him  to  see  his  way,  without  giving  himself  any 
fiuiher  trouble  in  mana^ng,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, his  employer — so  long  as  it  might  be 
necessary  to  take  the  trouble  of  managing  him 
at  all. 

To  abbreviate  this  interval  and  hasten  his 
future  ri^  in  profedfflonal  life,  he  had  now  left 
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his  party,  and  followed  and  songlit  Sir  F.  Mot- 
tram  with  the  design  of  doing  away,  as  he  beet 
might,  the  impressions  which  he  felt  the  low 
breeding  and  coarse  vulgarity  of  his  Iridi  pa- 
tient must  have  produced  on  the  English  gen- 
tleman. 

Doctor  de  Burgo  was  a  specimen  of  a  pecu- 
liar genus  not  rare  among  the  medical  tribe. 
His  savoirfaire  fieur  exceeded  his  tavotr.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  mere  impersonation  of  char- 
latanism in  its  most  striking,  though  not  in 
its  coarsest  characteristics.  Rapid  in  percep- 
tion, quick  in  adaptation;  seeing  at  a  glance 
the  weaknesses  of  others,  skilftd  in  concealing 
his  own  ;  gifted  to  amuse,  but  prompt  to  injure ; 
he  was  morally,  as  professionally,  more  bent 
upon  watching  the  effect  he  was  producing, 
than  delicate  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  was 
produced.  Urged  by  the  restless  energies  of 
an  implacable  vanity  to  seek,  and  even  to 
*  command  success,^  his  vengeance  against  all 
that  crossed  him,  even  accidentally,  in  his  path, 
was  enduring  and  implacable.  Without  any  of 
those  sterner  principles  which  might  have  im- 
peded the  march  of  one  of  more  elevated  sen* 
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iiiaeiitSt  he  finmd  no  difficnity  in  inasteriiig  the 
liMUenesaes  of  nil  ckases:  but  while,  with 
seeming  firankneaSy  he  blinded  his  dupee,  he 
employed  them  perseveringly  to  serve  himself 
and  to  cnuh  his  rivals.  In  the  por^t  of  emi- 
n«ioe,  he  counted  more  upon  mental  than  bodily 
infirmities;  and  taking  in  torn  the  colour  of  every 
prejudice,  he  was  amusing  with  the  idle,  cant- 
ing with  the  pious,  politic  with  the  factious,  and 
sentimental  with  the  imaginative.  By  an  adroit 
di^lay,  also,  of  professional  technicalities,  that 
lately  committed  itself  to  a  &ct  or  an  opinion, 
and  by  ^  ready  complaisance  to  wishes  intui- 
tivdy  divined,  he  passed  on  the  superficial  for 
snperBkiUiil,  and  on  the  feeble  for  more  than 
kind. 

Thus  gifted,  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  a  great 
metropolis,  he  might  have  early  become  the 
oracle  of  a  court,  the  dispenser  of  ether  and 
opium,  gossip  and  scandal,  to  dowager  royalties 
and  gentlewomen  in  waiting ;  and  would  have 
reached  that  envied  round  in  the  professional 
ladder,  which  gives  in  substantial  profit  all  that 
it  reAisea  in  personal  respectability  and  profes- 
sional esteem.    As  yet,  however,  fortune  had 
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not  been  favourable  to  the  exploitation  of  these 
qualities ;  and  wanting  the  oppMtunitj  for  in- 
troduction into  the  higher  walks  of  societj,  he 
considered  himself  fortunate  in  having  capti- 
vated the  attention  and  confidence  of  Lady 
Dogherty,  whose  landau  and  livery-servants  had 
established  to  his  perfect  satisfaction  the  fact  of 
her  command  of  wealth. 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram  had  gained  the  strand 
beneath  the  ramparts,  and  was  pursuing  his  way 
with  a  slow,  measured  pace,  so  absorbed  as 
to  be  almost  unconscious  that  the  evening  tide 
was  advancing  on  his  path  and  breaking  at 
his  feet,  when  Dr.  de  Buigo  overtook  him  (it 
might  have  been  thought)  more  by  chance  than 
by  predetermination.  He  touched  his  hat  to 
one  whose  reception  was  anything  but  encou- 
raging, and  addressed  him  with  a  careless  fiuni- 
liarity,  founded  possibly  <m  a  previous  resolve 
not  to  be  rebutted. 

'^A  charming  retreat  this,  Sir  Frederick, 
from  the  ramparts ;  that  type  of  Margate,  and 
all  such  horrors,  with  its  te»4uid-muffin-shop. 
Good  fim  though,  sometimes,  with  its  snobs 
and  originals ;  but  there  is  no  esc^Mng  the  feli- 
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dt]r-4iiiiitaiig  and  most  obtroaye  solgecto  of  Ub 
Biilaiiiiie  Majeetj,  anywhere,  *  from  Indus  to 
the  Pde,^  as  the  poet  says.^ 

^It  iw  Afficnlt,^  flaid  Sir  Frederick  col^y, 
and  looking  on  his  watch. 

^^  Oh,  impossible  !^  said  the  Doctor,  either 
not  feefing  or  not  noticing  the  retort.  *^  Bot 
I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  sir,  consnlting  the  wade, 
keepmg  yonr  eye  on  the  enemy.  To  a  oonsti- 
tation  like  yonis,  Sr  Frederick,  time  is  every- 
thing. Had  I  the  honour  of  prescribing  for 
yoB,  I  riionld  be  more  anxious  to  regulate  your 
hours  than  your  diet;  and  to  prescribe  regu- 
lar periods  for  air  and  exercise,  rather  than 
drugs.'** 

Sr  Frederick  smiled,  and  threw  his  eyes 
upon  the  q>eakar,  whose  countenance  had  the 
sharpness,  the  quickness,  and  the  malice  of  a 
monkey^s.  The  Doctor  was,  as  usual,  looking 
for  a  weakness,  an  absurdity,  an  opening,  in 
short,  through  which  to  attack  the  great 
man  with  whom  he  had  become  accidentally 
acquainted,  and  whom  he  had  already  fore- 
doomed to  be  a  stepping-stone  on  which  he 
diould  mount  to  professional,  sodal,  or  any 
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other  supremacy ;  for  Ids  yanity  had  no  pre- 
dilections, and  his  ductility  was  applicable  to 
everything. 

'*  You  think  I  am  an  invalid  ?^  said  Sir  Fre- 
derick, almost  diverted  from  the  disagroeable 
thoughts  of  the  last  ten  minutes,  conjured  up 
through  the  irritating  associations  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  the  travelling  Princess. 
•  ^*  No,^  said  the  Doctor,  <<  not  that ;  not  a 
valetudinarian ;  but  you  have  the  true  intellec- 
tual temperament.  You  pay  the  penalty  of  a 
superior  organization,  in  conunon  with  the  Ro- 
millies,  the  Byrons^  and  all  that  are  wisest, 
wittiest,  and  best.^^ 

Sir  Frederick  stifled  a  sigh,  and  slightly 
bowed. 

«« It  is  curious  enough  to  consider  the  human 
reptile — or  god  —  in  all  its  varieties,  from  its 
earliest  organization  to  its  most  perfect  develop- 
ment !  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  man 
is  originally  a  tadpole  ?^ 

^^  No,  indeed  !^  said  Sir  Frederick,  smiling : 
^*  I  was  not  aware  of  that  humiliating  fact.^ 

^^  Tis  all  true,  though.  We  are  all  reptiles 
at  our  orig^n.^ 
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^  And  Bonie  ocmtfame  so  to  the  end,^  said  Sir 
Fred«riek  htDgUbngly. 

^  Just  that,  by  Jore !  The  ^ole  is  a  pietty 
humlmg ;  and  yet— ahem  T 

He  tamed  his  diarp  eyes  to  aeaich  for  an 
ezpreaaion  in  his  companion's  face,  by  whidi 
he  might  discorer  Aether  his  cne  was  to  be 
the  dogged  orthodoxy  of  the  chnrch-and»state 
tovy,  the  philosophy  of  the  materialist,  or  the 
^scepticism  of  the  man  of  the  world.  Sir  Fre- 
derick lodged  grare,  as  one  of  the  Oxford 
sehool,  and  moreover  a  considerable  lay-impro- 
priator,  flhonld  do. 

'^  And  yet,^  continued  the  Doctor,  ^^  'a  mighty 
maxe,  but  not  without  a  plan,'  as  Pope  says : 
while  it  bewilders  the  philosopher,  it  teaches  the 
CSiristian  a  mistrust  of  his  own  blindness.  In 
flhort,  as  the  infidel  Voltaire  obsenres,  this  best 

of  all  possible  woilds  is However,  one 

CHmot  doubt,  that  <  whatever  is,  is  right  f  call 
it  fikte,  necessity,  or  Providence.  Your  opinion, 
I  dare  say.  Sir  Frederick  ?^ 

''  Not  exactly,**  said  Sir  Frederick,  with 
whom,  aithat  moment,  all  that  im»,  was  wrong. 

*'At  all  events,  it  is  unavailing,  and  some- 
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times  perilous,  to  drop  the  lead  too  deeply. 
The  fools  will  always  have  the  best  of  it." 

**  Not  always,''  replied  Sir  Frederick  ;  "  the 
rogues  come  in  for  their  share.*" 

**  Hmnph !  Why,  yes ! — Oh  !  by  the  bye, 
Sir  Frederick,  yon  must  have  been  amused  by 
that  specimen  of  a  wild  Irishman,  my  very  new 
friend  (for  I  only  saw  him  for  the  first  time  a 
day  or  two  back),  Sir  Ignatius  Dorty,  or  Dog- 
erty,  or  Dogberry.  Circumstances  of  a  very 
delicate  nature,  entre  nous  — « in  short,  a  fooli^^ 
but  devilish  pretty  girl,  mistook  my  professional 
interest  for  —  you  may  conceive:  but  let  that 
pass,  as  Scott  has  it.  The  girl  must  die  all 
the  same ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  you  know,  I 
thought  it  a  good  plan  to  travel,  that  is,  till  my 
friends  the  Tories  come  in:  for  I  have  the 
solemn  promise  of  a  friend  to  do  something  for 
me  in  the  King's  medical  household,  as  soon  as 
the  blow-up  comes;  and  things  cannot  go  on 
much  longer  on  the  present  Whig  tack.  So  I 
accepted  Lady  Dogherty's  proposal  to  accompany 
her  abroad ;  not,  indeed,  so  much  in  considera- 
tion of  the  very  liberal  sum  I  am  to  receive,  as 
because    her  case  is  singular  and  important. 
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I  «Hi  writk^  4Uk  the  sobjeet.  She  is  really  n 
mterefltiag  person,  aad  as  celebrated  as  the 
Biendina  in  gomdoletta  of  Venice ;  for  dbe  is 
the  Biondina  of  the  lakes  of  Eallaraey,  the 
original  of  the  E^ate  Kearney,  snng  by  Mrs. 
Waylett — charming  little  creature,  Mr8.Way- 
lett !  Bat,  with  a  thousand  good  and  amiable 
qualities,  poor  Lady  Dogherty  is  a  little  qvazr* 
zicaly  a  little  too  blue.**^ 

^^  A  little  too  red,  I  should  say,^  observed 
Sir  Frederick.  *'  She  looks  like  a  moving  ple- 
thora.'' 

^  She  is  dying,''  said  the  Doctor,  gravely ; 
**  but  not  of  that." 

^'  Dying !"  said  Sir  Frederick,  smiling  like 
CasBius,  as  one  who  *  mocked  himself,  and 
scorned  his  ^irit,  that  could  be  moved  to  smile 
at  anything.' " 

*^  Yes,  actually  dying— though  slowly.  She 
has  lost  a  lung." 

**  A  what !"  asked  Sir  Frederick. 

"  A  lung,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  She  was 
poiirtnairt  £rom  her  cradle ;  neglected,  or  im- 
properly treated;  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Dubya  doctor,   ot  rather  surgeon,  of  the  old 
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■diool;  a  dog]ged  operator,  a  fellow  with  the 
physidogy  of  a  botcher.  The  truth  stared  me 
in  the  hce,  I  saw  it,  as  if  she  lay  before  me 
on  a  dissecting  table.  Well,  she  was  given 
over;  sent  to  Cheltenham,  to  die  out  of  the  way; 
came  to  Brighton;  fell  into  my  hands;  and 
here  she  is.  I  can'*t  give  her  a  lung ;  but  if  I 
can  get  her  to  live  on  and  enjoy  life  without 
<Mie  ....'* 

*^  It  will  be  a  miracle ;  though,  really  she 
seems,  as  it  is,  to  enjoy  life  and  its  good  things 
to  admiration.^ 

*^  Yes,  yes;  I  see;  the  redness  in  her  fiuse. 
It  brightens  her  eyes,  and  whitens  her  teeth : 
all  disease,  all  symptomatic.  You  are  going 
to  drink  the  waters  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I  pre- 
sume. Sir  Frederick  ?  But,  if  I  might  obtrude 
a  travelling  opinion,  I  should  say,  '  Try  Baden.^ 
Allow  me:  just  turn  your  eyes  to  the  light. 
Ay,  I  see ;  overwoiked,  -—  that  malady  of 
mindat,  that  *  o^rinfbrm  their  tenement  of  clay.'' 
So  try  Baden ;  but  don^t  try  the  German  phy- 
sicians :  German  metaphysics,  as  much  as  you 
will.  You  have  read  Kant,  of  course— ^  floorer 
to  the  materialists,    I  admire  Kant,  as  much  as 
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tbat  dhrine  woman,  Madame  de  Stael.    I  am 
for  the  apirituai,  to  the  yery  verge  of  iUi]a<m.^ 

Sir  Frederidc  stifled  a  sigh. 

*^  If  you  will  allow  me,  Til  send  jon  a  little 
analysis  of  Kant^s  system,  when  we  get  to  Bras- 
seb.     Yon  stop  at  Brussels  ?^ 

^^  Yes,  merely  to  await  my  carriage.**^ 

**  The  only  thing  yon  will  now  find  worth 
staying  for  there.  The  revolution  is  a  regular 
humbug;  but  what  can  you  expect  from  the 
^  omutux^  canardsy  canaiUea^  as  Rousseau  calk 
the  braves  BelgtsJ" 

*^  I  thought  it  had  be^i  Voltaire,  who  said  \^ 
of  the  Dutch?'' 

^^  Ohy  ay! — all  the  same,  you  know;  the 
same  population,  all  Dutch-land.  I  go  by  phy- 
siology. There  is  a  link  between  man  and  the 
nmnkey;  that  is  too  curious !  I  speak  as  an 
anatomist !     I  don't  mean  as  to  the  soul  1 

*  The  Tital  spark  of  hearenly  flame !' 
A  noble  line  that,  worthy  of  a  Christian  writer ! 
But  Adrian,   like  Seneca,    almost  anticipated 
the  moral  of  Revelation.'' 

By  this  time  the  interlocutors  had  arrived 
m  the  town,   and  were  traversing   the  Place 
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d^Artne3y  when  the  chasseur  of  the  Princess  of 
Sehaffenhausen  came  forth  from  a  little  book- 
shop. Doctor  de  Bnrgo  looked  earnestly  after 
the  man  ;  and  Sir  Frederick,  whether  he  was 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  his  intrusive  com- 
panion, or  reall  J  wanted  to  make  some  purchase, 
touched  his  hat,  and  entered  the  library. 

After  turning  over  several  of  the  provoking 
but  pleasant  contra/actions  of  the  Melini  press, 
he  asked  for  a  Guide-book — "something — any- 
thing— ^he  didnH  care  what — about  the  country.** 
The  man  of  the  shop  had  nothing  of  the  kind 
left.  The  immense  flocks  of  English  that  had 
arrived  by  the  last  few  packets  had  carried  off 
all  the  Guides.  He  had  sold  the  last  of  them  to 
that  English  gentleman  who  was  walking  there 
with  the  chasseur  of  the  Princess  of  Schaflenhau- 
sen.  She  had  just  sent  her  chasseur  to  procure 
one;  but  he  had  it  not  to  give  him.  It  was 
unlucky,  for  the  Princess  started  early  the  next 
morning :  at  least,  so  the  chasseur  thought. 

Sir  Frederick  gave  out  that  full  and  deep 
respiration  which  proceeds  from  the  bosom 
which  is  suddenly  relieved  from  some  heavy 
weight.     Still  he  continued  to  pore  over  the 
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books  on  the  counter,  till  he  lij^ted  on  a  *  His- 
toij  of  the  Low  Countries^  by  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  some  other  local  works,  which  he  bought 
and  ordered  to  his  hotel. 

This  he  thought  would  be  pdture  for  the 
time  which  he  should  have  to  remain  at  Ostend; 
and  after  spending  some  additional  time  in  wan* 
dering  about  the  silent  and  empt  j  streets  of  this 
once  stirring  and  populous  town,  he  returned, 
not  to  take  ^  lus  ease  at  his  inn,^  but  to  indulge 
in  the  solitude  of  its  dreary  and  old-fashioned 
apartment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


AxoN€»  the  manT  metaphysical  refinements 
ftv'  which  {ihilo^phv  stands  indebted  to  the 
Ciemvuis^  there  is  none  more  laminons,  and  at 
the  $an^  tinte  more  sound,  than  their  distinc- 
titHi  Wtween  subjective  and  objective  reality. 
The  as)v^t  of  external  nature  borrows  so  much 
of  it«  rkaracter,  not  only  from  the  tempera- 
hhmU  and  dis^position,  but  firom  the  caprices  of 
ftvliutir  mmI  pas^CHi,  of  the  beholder,  that  the 
e^itlence  of  the  senses  scarcely  suffices  to  con- 
Tince  us  of  the  identity  of  certain  objects,  when 
re\isitetl  under  a  dumge  of  fortunes  or  of 
UHMkb.  It  is  thus  that  Paris  may  be  rendered 
loviess  and  melancholy  as  its  own  Place  de 
Uivre ;  and  that  Ostend,  of  ill-omened  noto- 
riety for   its  monotony  and  dulness,  may  be- 
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oome  enjoyable  to  those  to  whom  it  proves  an 
abmpt  and  refireshing  transition. 

In  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  hnman 
life,  there  were  few  more  striking  and  sudden 
than  that  which  Sir  Frederick  Mottram  had 
passed  in  arriring  at  the  Belgian  shores.     The 
spoiled  child  of  fortune,  the  *  English  epicure,* 
the  man  made  up  of  party  views,  local  habits, 
and  conrentional  principles,  was  now  paying  the 
penalty  of  his  ignoianee  of  all  that  constitutes  the 
sad  reality  of  a  ^  workm-day  world  ;"*  and  was 
suffering  some  of  the  more  painful  consequences 
io  which  vice,  folly,  misfortune,  or  poverty,  ha- 
bitually expose  the  great  mass  of  society^s  less 
&voured  children.    Flying  from  evils  which  had 
worn   out  his   patience,   he   had  fidlen  upon 
others  -which  hitherto  *  he  knew  not  of;*  and 
in  escaping  firom  the  vexations  and  annoyances 
incidental  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  social 
sphere,  he  tasted,  though  but  for  the  moment,  of 
those  inddental  almost  to  the  lowest. 

Deprived  of  conveniences  which  were  to  him 
a  second  naiure,  of  luxuries  which  he  deemed 
necessaries;  without  money  or  credit;  unknown, 
saspected,  distrusted,  he  had  escaped  by  a  mere 
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from  the  lidicttle  of  being  sent  back  to 
Eii:cLmd  as<  a  branded  runaway,  the  Yictim  of 
ilIil<enJ  incrmauoiial  laws  which  he  had  him- 
self eoQUibated  to   perpetuate:    and   for  this 
et»«ra(^  he  was  indebted,  in  unredeemable  obli« 
^tk^«    to    p^^fsuos    whot«e    Tulgaritj  shocked 
hlnu    and  wh\>$e  prvbable  future  acquaintance 
mi^tLt  be  uvulue^^oie,  obtnKiTe,  and  ridiculous. 
ScilL  (the  iTTvater  embarrassments  of  his  new 
p^^:k^  haxin^  been  overeome*)  it  was  not  with- 
(HAt   it:^  ctuuiu.     To  have  merely  esscaped  from 
the  :AviKT$  of  dixiuietude  which  he  had  fled,— 
to    ha>e    exchanvrvil   the  turmoil    of  political 
dkfikii>k«   and  dome:»tic  Jan»   for  the   solitude 
atnl  tranquillity  of  Os^tend, — would  have  done 
Iv*^  to  tnuit)uillixe  his  irritability,  and  restore 
tile  tone    i>f   his  distempered   mind,   than   this 
^u\ivkHl  plunge  into  pecmiiary  and  personal  dif- 
tkniUiecik  s4>  new  and  so  whim>ical.     His  atten* 
ti\^  had  Unni  distracted :    a  new  train  of  ideas 
had  Ikeen  furred  npon  him;  he  had  been  oc> 
iHi|^ed«   tlurowtt    upon    the  ways    and    means 
of  chance;   the   past   had  been   violently  and 
abruptly  dissociated  irom  the  present;  and  under 
this   re\*ttbion  of   ideas  and    halnts,    the  okl 
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FleBUsh  Md  onee  pro^eroas  aea-port  afiinded 
ol^ecto  of  curiooity  and  interest,  that  giadnanj 
seized  upon  his  imagination,  and  rendered  him 
even  dieeifiiily  snbmiasiTe  to  a  qiedes  of  exile 
and  detention,  to  which  so  many  English  Tolnp- 
toanesare  condemned,  in  the  small  retired 
towns  of  the  French  and  Flemish  coasts. 

The  ascertainment  of  his  rank  and  fortune,  in 

procoring  him  that  attention  and  credit  which  are 

never  rdnsed  to  the  possessors  of  snch  distinc- 

tionS)  left  feyr  recollections  of  the  recent  mis* 

adventoie  beyond  those  which  belonged  to  its 

whimsicality  and  exciting  novelty.     The  energy 

of  his  intellect,  too,  was  something  restored  by 

the  rallying  of  his  bodily  health ;  and  in  giving 

himself  np  to  his  new  situation,  and  exploring 

the  resonrces  of  the  place,  he  had  stumbled 

upon  .one  of  those  obscure,  neglected  curiosity 

shops,  so  frequent  in  the  Flemish  towns,  where 

he  pnrchasedkSome  old  chronides  relating  to  the 

eariy  history  of  the  Low  Countries,  which,  small* 

ing  of  the  terrain^  awakened  a  new  and  deep 

intnest  for  its  stormy  story. 

While  waiting  for  letters  from  England,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  and  write;  and  he. 
vox«.  I.  N 
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did  both  on  the  sea-dhore,  enjoyiog  the  breath 
and  beams  of  heaven  to  a  luxurious  excess. 
He  almost  constantly  occupied  the  Pavilion  des 
Bainsj  and  was  occasionally  amused  at  the 
novel  combinations  that  local  afforded. 

It  was  under  feelings  so  new  (though  not  un- 
connected with  the  earliest  associations  of  his 
life),  that  he  resumed  his  correspondence  with 
Horace  Harvey,  between  whom  and  himself, 
though  the  world  had  rushed,  nature  had  woven 
links  never  to  be  wholly  dissevered.  The  same 
intellectual  temperaments,  differently  directed  ; 
the  same  sensibility  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature  and  in  art,  prevailing  in  both^  had  pro- 
duced, between  the  moderate  tory  and  the  epicu- 
rean liberal,  a  sympathy  in  sentiment  and  taste, 
which  no  divergence  of  political  or  abstract  opi- 
nions could  diminish,  or  wholly  interrupt.  In 
the  existing  isolation  of  his  heart  and  circum- 
stances, the  desire  to  communicate  the  impres- 
sions he  was  receiving,  and  to  seek  for  sym^ 
pathy  in  his  new  views,  was  becoming  almost 
a  physical  want ;  and  the  necessity  of  dispos- 
ing of  a  certain  quantity  of  surplus  leisure,  not 
improbably  improved  this  feeling  into  an  impidse 
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to  i^jjadn  addi^si  Ins  firioid,  after  the  Ispse  of 
foBT  days  from  his  preyious  letter. 

'^  TO   HOBACS   HABYEY,    B8Q.  , 

**  PaTillon  des  Baios,  Ostend. 

**  DxAB  HoBACJEB,— I  writo  priodpally  to  re- 
IieYe  700  from  tbe  apprehauioii  of  mj  being 
taken  up  for  a  Yagabond,  and  sent  back  to 
Ei^lland.  Well !  I  am  restored  to  the  ranks 
of  the  honest  and  the  trast-worthj,  owing  to 
the  interference  of  the  Irish  family  I  mentioned 
in  my  last«  Sneh  originals  !  and  yet  persons  of 
rank,  wealth,  and  boundless  hospitality.  From 
their  own  diowing,  at  least,  they  haye  receiyed 
half  the  aristocracy  of  England  at  their  old 
casUe,  somewhere  on  the  road  to  Killamey. 
Imagine  their  having  expended  fifteen  hundred 
poonds  on  wine  in  one  year,  when  they  enter* 
tained  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  time  being  I 
The  old  Milesian  is  vulgar  to  the  eztremest 
veige  of  Iridi  vulgarity.  His  lady,  all  preten- 
sion and  bleu ;  and  then  the  travelling  physidan, 
who  is  Irish  too  !  He,  however,  puzzles  me.  He 
is  obtrusive,  fiuniliar,  and  of  true  Iridi  assorance ; 
but  he  is  B  devilish  clever  fellow,  very  amusing, 

n2 
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and  extremely  quick  in  hU  professional  views. 
In  a  short  walk»  he  threw  out  some  very  odd 
observations ;  and  made  a  better  guess  at  my 
disease,  than  any  of  the  big-wigs  I  consulted  in 
London. 

^^  I  was  very  near  having  the  honour  of  the 
whole  party^s  society ;  but  that  they  have  joined 

the  travelling  suite,  of who,  for  a  ducat  ? 

Why,  my  bete  notrr ,  the  Princess  of  Schaffen- 
hausen. 

*^  On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  here,  as  I  sat 
on  the  ramparts  enclave  between  Sir  Ignatius 
and  my  lady,  the  identical  Princess  passed  us, 
veiled  and  muf&ed  as  usual,  and  pointing  her 
impertinent  glass  full  upon  us. 

*^  Can  you  imagine  the  absurd  coincidence  of 
our  sailing  in  the  same  packet !  Her  apparition  at 
my  house  in  London  had  been  among  the  causes 
of  drawing  me  from  it ;  and  here  she  is,  or  rather 
was;  since  she  left  Ostend  the  next  morning,  with 
the  Dogherties  in  her  train.  What  an  inexpli- 
cable creature  !  what  energies  !  what  physical 
as  well  as  moral  force  !  There  are  traits  in  her 
character,  or  rather  her  conduct,  which  some* 
times  remind  me  of  Christine  of  Sweden — a  great 
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creatore,  though  a  perrerted  one  !  But  what  19 
her  olgect—  Mrhat  her  ptirsnit  ?  Yet,  of  what 
eonsequence  is  this  to  me  ?  Her  association 
with  such  creatures  as  the  Dogherties,  howerer, 
is  very  amusing. 

^  1  have  had  a  note  from  the  Doctor,  bj  the 
bye,  to  apologize  for  not  offering  me  a  seat  in 
their  carrii^  to  Brussels.  *-  We  have  been  sud* 
denlj  induced  to  join  the  party  of  her  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen,  and  start  early 
to-morrow,  he  says ;  *'  but  we  shall  be  happy  to 
tenew  our  acquaintance,  and  receive  the  honour 
of  your  commands  at  the  '  Hotel  de  Bellevue ; 
fce.  &c.' 

^  So  I  am  quitte  pour  la  peur.  What  a 
people  these  Irish  are  !  While  I  was  writing 
the  last  line,  I  overheard  a  fine-looking 
feSow,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Pavilion, 
«ay  to  a  pretty  Flemish  fruit-girl,  *  Vous 
HtB  belle,  M<CffC9tll€^~^^  Non,  Monsieur^  jt  ne 
new  quejolie  f*  was  the  reply.  But  the  com^ 
pliment  was  so  often  repeated,  that  I  rose  to 
see  who  was  the  pertinacious  cavalier.  To  my 
infimte  surprise,  I  discovered  it  to  be  Lawrence 
FegaS)  my  Irish  Joeriasej  whose  blunders  have 
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plunged  me   into    so  many   difficulties,    from 
which  I  am  not  yet  quite  extricated. 

**  His  actual  appearance,  compared  with  the  im- 
pression he  had  made  upon  me  at  Carlton-terraoe, 
set  identity  at  defiance.  He  had  ayailed  himself 
of  the  order  I  had  given  for  a  suit  of  livery,  to 
banish  all  that  was  tigrish  in  his  groom^s  frock ; 
and  the  first  French  tailor  of  Ostend  has  pn^ 
duced  a  dress  on  the  dandy  model  of  the  Doc- 
tor's difroquej  so  that  little  more  than  the  colour 
of  my  livery  remained. 

*^  To  my  exclamation  of  ^  Fegan,  is  that  you  ?* 
he  answered,  with  a  flourishing  Flemish  bow, 
^  It  is,  of  coorse.  Sir  Frederick.'  He  coloured 
deeply  as  I  threw  my  eye  over  his  clothes,  and 
added,  <  I  ax  your  pardon,  sir;  if  my  new  coat 
\mi  entirely  of  the  livery  cut,  it  is  the  fault 
of  Mounseer  the  tailUur,  And  in  regard  of 
being  your  honor's  own  groom  and  vally,  I  have 
sworn  upon  the  holy  and  blessed  altar  of  the 
fglist  of  Nother  Dame,  not  to  let  a  drop  of  naked 
spirits  pass  my  lips  till  I  get  back  to  Ireland,  be 
that  same  short  or  long :  and  am  after  endea- 
vouring to  pick  up  a  word  of  Frinch,  to  make 
myself  useful,  by  buying  strawberries  from  the 
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joang  MaWselles  of  the  pleece,  and  reading 
the  sigDA  oyer  the  diop-doois^  sir.^  I  give  yaa 
tUa  speech  verhatim;  bat  his  look  and  aoo^it 
aore  faejond  the  reach  of  art. 

^^  All  this  time  the  fSur  vrow  stood  smiling 
and  enrtseying ;  while  Fegan,  with  the  straw- 
benriea  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the  other,  was 
leaUy  not  at  all  unlike  his  patron  the  Doctor. 
His  qoicknessy  improvabilitj,  and  hmnonry  haye 
▼anqiuBiied  me !  I  ordered  him  to  pay  the 
young  woman  for  her  fruit;  and  left  him  count- 
ing out  the  change  for  a  franc,  and  murmuring 
his  *'  Y9U9  cteg  belle ;  which,  I  suqiect,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  his  present  vocabulary.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  honest,  willing,  alert,  and  an  excel- 
lent groom ;  and  though  I  shall  probably  want 
but  little  of  his  services  in  that  capacity,  I 
shall  bear  with  him,  and  pick  up  at  Brussels 
fliHnething  between  a  courier  and  a  valet,  to 
complete  my  travelling  suite. 

'^  But  whither  am  I  to  travel  ?  I  dare  not 
yet  turn  my  thoughts  towards  Carlton-terrace ; 
and  ^  dc  die  in  dienC  must  be  my  motto  until 
some  motive  staits  up  to  steer  or  fix  me.  Mean- 
time, I  read  and  saunter  away  my  time,  in  your 
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own  pococurante  way ;  and  have  already  made 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  natives  that 
rather  interests  me  in  the  Belgian  Revolution  : 
hitherto,  I  confess,  the  object  of  my  indifference, 
at  the  least.  I  had  been  more  than  disgusted 
by  its  drawling  and  unsatisfactory  details  of  in> 
conclusive  negotiations ;  having  watched  its  pro- 
gress and  protocols,  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  and  under  some  certain  social 
prejudices,  for  which,  perhaps,  our  London  cote- 
ries are  answerable. 

^^  One  of  my  approaches  to  the  ramparts 
(where  I  actually  live)  is  by  a  rope-walk, 
where  an  old  maitrt  fabriquant  de  cordage  pre- 
sents such  a  perfect  figure  of  one  of  Tenier's 
drSksy  that  I  bought  some  pencils  and  drawing- 
card  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  him,  (the  first 
time  I  have  taken  up  a  pencil,  by  the  bye,  for 
eight  years.)  He  saw  what  I  was  about,  and 
lest  he  should  be  offended,  I  scratched  in  a 
bit  of  a  ruined  building,  and  asked  him  the 
name  of  the  place.  He  looked  at  it,  and  sighed. 
*  Ah,  Seigneur  Dieu  !'  he  observed  in  excellent 
French,  *  there  is  nothing  now  in  this  town 
worth  making  a  picture  of —it  is  a  ruin.    Some 
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tlikiy  jeaxsagO)  there  were  stfll  some  fine  thtsga 
to  be  s^eo  ia  it ;  bat  the  Uoau  ccmiimaUal  of 
the  Empenir  Napokon  gave  the  camp  de  grace 
to  the  prosperity  of  Qstend ;  and  then,  to 
make  bad  worse,  we  were  giyen  oyer  to  the 
iing  of  the  Dutch ;  and  it  was  his  cursed 
Dotch  gonpowder  that  exploded  in  1826,  and 
completed  our  misfortunes.  The  goyemment 
magazine,  to  be  sure,  went  up  along  with  it; 
that  was  some  comfort ;  but  the  town  was  nearly 
reduced  to  ruins.  The  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Brussels.  The  explosion  took  its  course  along 
the  diore.  The  Haze-grasj  the  finest  place  in 
Flanders,  became  a  heap  of  rubbish ;  and  had 
not  Notre  Dame  d'^Ostende  watched  oyer  us, 
oar  ancient  city  would  haye  been  the  tomb  of 
its  inhabitants.^ 

^^ '  JLpparemmentj'*  I  said,  as  we  walked  on 
together  towards  the  ramparts,  ' mon$ieur  nest 
pas  Orangisie  V 

*'  *  Comment^  monsieur  P  he  replied,  ^jt  sut» 
BelgCj  moiy — Saquer  P  * 

*^  At  that  moment  we  oyertook  a  yoang  man, 
with  death  stamped  on  lus  pale  but  handsome 

*  Tkt  Flemish  pronunciation  of  Mocre. 

n5 


t"4 

&ee.  H<f  vms  I««2ti2^  on  die  aim  of  a  young 
rri  ir^*^^fe^  ia  ^Ix^e  Fweciish  co^ome,  and  was 
«::7tx»ct«^i  *T  a  <ntci-  He  wore  a  blue  linen 
*:!i!i74C!*fw  wv^  rec  wvr?c^  erouiettes;  and  his 
ice:*;  c:kr»rwt  w:fc?  ^MrssiaKsCffJ  with  the  Belgian 
t:*^cvrvui>^£  oK-kjoe  \^r«c*  jv-IIow,  and  black), 
w-^a  w'i  jimwcL-TiT  v»f  a  ti'itarr  smartness. 

^ "  I*  3?  ii»   cc  *Hir  fi.'.'Mrt,"   said   the   old 
Tima..  ^jkL'niT  «*f  ^  ^^^*^  azJ  saduting  him  re- 


it  s«rn\  *' 


'^^  i^»  wixtV  sOLC  ti^f  J*-^~?  man.  with  a  fiunt 
«r  Vv  Ji^  ^  *ak:ed  iirs*c  v>«i  a  $tvce  b^ich. 

*"  Viv*  r'^  **cv*:^  a  i::>  basket.,  presented 
>  jat  AtLv  ^c!V*il:s  jtad  iti::,  asJ  laid  a  flask  of 
% •  7^  aac  a  V*m  <*:t?  Sft<i«e  Liai.  After  a  diort 
CJL*,'^:*^  ix  KV^','>w  ar:r.v*:«f\l  br  a  smile  which 
A'c.*«i  iv<  Sf  at-^wiirti.  <i:^  kiT^?e\l  her  hand  and 
^jLr»od  a«:fcy^  I  twi  mr  pluv  K->ide  the  poor 
i:f  \:*^  slv  >ihv>8i*p  ajHvdURfcaoe  atfeoted  me.  I  made 
^'«tH''  i<:>  K«iar&«  oa  the  sea  air.  and  its  sain- 

***  i"otl  urn  Jl<  s  Bifs^^s^^  repeated  the  old 
iitiaii«  fv^uluuf  hi$  arm$  uiHtu  his  breasts  and  look- 
iuc  ^ith  pride  on  the  voung  sufferer.     *•  He  is 
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a  hero  of  the  26tli  of  Septonber,  our  great  and 
glorious  leYolntion/ 

^^Did  the  xeyolation  of  BrusBels  reach  to 
Ostend  ?'  I  aaked. 

*^  ^  Reach  it  V  repeated  the  old  man  indignaDtly: 
*  par  cMempUI  we  did  not  wait  for  that ;  we  met 
it  more  than  half-way — tCcst-ee  pas^  mon  hratt  f 

*^  ^  Jc  crou  bien  P  said  the  BUssi^  either  re* 
fltoied  by  the  wine  he  had  supped,  or  kindling 
at  recollections  which  had  their  influence  over 
his  life— nay,  his  death !  for  his  hectic  cheek 
and  flashing  eye  spoke  of  rapid  dissolution. 

^^  ^He  can  tell  yon  something  of  onr  revolntion, 
sir,^  said  the  old  man.  ^  Yon  English  gentlemen 
believe  nothing,  know  nothing  about  us.  I  have 
talked  to  many  of  them  on  the  ramparts,  and 
they  were  all  alike  ignorant  on  the  subject. 
£A,  Moii  Dieu !  that  poor  lad  there,  who  was 
mUrailU  by  the  Dutch,  was  the  first  to  plant 
the  Belgian  flag  on  our  town.  He  can  tell  you 
better  than  I,  whether  we  had  a  taste  of  the 
reyolution  of  Brussek,  or  no.^ 

''  I  felt  that  I  had  shocked  the  self-lore  of  the 
patriotism  of  Ostend,  and  hastened  to  acknow- 
ledge my  ignorance  and  to  desire  information. 
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Tho  Toung  patriot  seemed  flattered,  and  ptoui 
of  thi>  rt'fereuce.  After  a  little  hesitation,  a 
ek^^riiig  of  the  voice,  and  a  summing  up  of 
"tinrlt^  he  almost  burst  forth, 

**  *  The  cry  of  liberty,  monsieur,  had  re- 
s«.HUHle<l  thr\»ugh  Belgium.  It  found  no  tardy 
<s*hs«  iu  Fkuiiiers ;  for  if  mous  autres  Flamanda 
tir^  l<^«i*  e\j4i>cjiw  than  the  brave  LiegoUj  we 
>*vrv  m»t  K\s»  ?5*Hisible  of  our  grievances.  Our 
h^iirxsl  \4*  tlio  IhUch  was  of  long  date.  We 
Kx^d  nlrwidy  hHd  our  {H4itic«d  revolts,  and  blood 
K;id  Uvu  sjuh  ;  the  |Hvplo  of  Ostend  and  its 
Arrvuu)is2s%Huvul^  h^viu^r  been  irritated  by  the 
wuuliM  i^'  the  Ihitch  commandant  de  place. 

^^^  Ki<n^  m%msicnti  it  wa^i  on  the  evening  of  the 
\M^h  i^'S'ptomWr^  about  six  oVlock,  (/ought 
to  rx'iuvuiWr  it<»  Mou:Moiur  Ernest,  for  I  had 
\\nue  to  make  )uviKu:ations  for  my  marriage,) 
tU^'it  the  tiring  fnmi  Hruges  was  heard  at  Ostend. 
*rho  |HH%|Je  r\vj^  instantly ;  ill-armed  indeed* 
but  >»  ith  the  lV4>rian  colours  at  their  head,  and 
^ith  the  bnnv  Jean  de  Baiaillc^  an  ex-officer  of 
iutuiiu\  to  K'ud  them.  We  directed  our  steps 
to  the  Omndc  Placcy  and  the  guard  was  dis- 
amuHl  iu  a  moment.    The  troops  flew  to  retake 
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tke  post ;  a  ftM.  de  peloten  kOled  nine  of  our 
beoigecis;  and  I  had  tiie  honour  to  receive 
woimdB,  of  winidk  I  am  jet  not  quite  cured  ! 

*'*•  ^  On  the  27  th,  the  troops  of  Bmges  retreated 
on  Ostend ;  and  on  the  S8th,  the  popular  move* 
meat  recommenced,  with  more  violence  than 
ever.  It  was  then  that  the  Belgian  soldiers 
separated  from  the  Dutch,  and  joined  the  hour- 
gecris.  On  the  SOth,  the  troops  capitulated; 
and  snrrMidering  the  town  to  the  Belgian  mili* 
taij  and  the  town-folk,  sailed  on  the  same  day^ 
for  Rushing. 

^  *  Our  example/  continued  the  young  Bksai^ 
*'  was  not  fdlowed,  hut  met  by  the  towns  of  the 
neighbourhood*  Each  made  its  own  little  re- 
volution. Fumes,  Nieuport,  Ypres,  Dixmude, 
Courtnd,  and  the  major  part  of  the  communes 
of  the  plai  pays^  had  scarcely  more  than  to  dis- 
arm the  marSchauasie ;  and  by  the  8rd  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  space  of  eight  days,  the  Belgian  flag 
floated  on  the  belfries  of  all  our  villages,  to  the 
very  veige  of  Flanders.  Citait  une  belle  rivolu- 
tuM  que  la  ndire  P 

*^  Nothing  could  be  more  animating  than  the 
oomitenance  of  the  old  man  during  this  detail ; 
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and  his  *  Voila  r  *  Pardie  P  'Je  U  croia  bien  r 
*Vo^fz  domcy  tnotuteur  T*  formed  an  amusing  ran- 
ning  commentary  upon  the  text.  We  were  still 
at  onr  *  bdle  rero/arltW  when  the  fretiy  JiancSe 
returned,  for  she  was  evidently  the  bride  of 
the  interrupted  espousals.  She  reproved  the 
Biesse  for  having  talked  too  much,  and  drew  him 
away;  but  not  before  I  had  apologized  for  a 
curiosity  which  might  prove  injurious  to  him, 
and  obtained  and  taken  down  his  address.  — - 
The  young  man  slowly  crawled  away,  supported 
bv  his  mistress, 

''^  The  old  rope-maker  sighed,  as  he  followed 
them,  with  eyes  foil  of  compassion. 

^^  "^  Slie  will  soon  be  spared  this  trouble,  pauvrt 
peiiie  T  he  said.  ^  Every  time  I  see  him,  Jean 
h  a  $tep  nearer  to  his  grave  !^ 

**  *  She  is  of  course  his  mistress  ?**  I  said. 

"^^  ^  ^he  was  hb^«Jir^,  monsieur ;  and  was  to 
tiavtp  be^n  nuurned«  when  the  revolution  broke 
oul.  Jfnan  was  a  poor  lad,  but  of  respectable 
(v^rtMitH^  and  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  the 
hx^t  uwiuuf^ictt^v  at  Thourout.  Marie  is  the 
ilaucbtt^r  %tf  a  f^r^r^kttmprirr.  His  cottage 
hIaihVi  iu  tW  R^r^  of  Wvnendale.     She  was 
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flent  here  to  leani  to  make  lace ;  and  everytluiig 
waa  seMed  for  the  Biq>tial%  when  the  26th  of 
Sqytember  arriyed*    He  has  told  joa  the  rest 
exempt  thai  her  fiiiher  is  an  Qrangeist,  and  will 
not  tew  hear  of  their  nnion. 

^*  It  is  astonidiing  how  mnch  this  little  ro» 
manee  has  interested  me.  I  intend  to  look  to 
these  poor  people,  and  try  whether  better  me- 
dkal  advice  cannot  be  jwocnred  to  save  the 
ywmg  patriot  from  his  impoiding  &te. 

'^Tiiat  /  shonld  become  interested  in  the 
Belgian  rerolntion,  and  at  Ostend !— a  partisan, 
too,  on  the  wroi^  aide !  Bnt  the  animated  nar- 
rative of  the  unfortunate  Jean,  his  youthful  mis- 
tress, and  her  Orange  &tlier,  have  woiked  on 
my  imagination ;  and  this  domestic  episode  has 
really  excited  a  feeling  concerning  the  political 
drama  itself,  not  quite  consonant  with  my  habi- 
taal  TiewB  of  the  subject.  It  is  strange  how  a 
phrase— «  word  giving  a  tint,  a  colour,  to  events 
— cypeiates  this  species  of  enchantment  on  the 
eoolest  auditors.  The  forest  of  Wynendale ! 
Ypres,  Coortrai,  names  associated  with  the 
gksioas  waiB  of  our  own  revolution.  Even  the 
^nous  a$are»  FbammM  of  honest  Jean  identifying 
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the  speaker  with  a  national  sentiment,  wins  one 
for  a  moment  to  an  affection  for  his  cause,  and 
a  belief  in  the  possible  permanency  of  its  snc^ 
cess,  at  variance  with  all  preconceived  opinion. 

*'  Modem  story  makes  but  little  part  o(  oor 
school  and  university  education  ;  and  though 
one  reads  afterwards  to  a  particular  point,  stilt 
there  are  few  Englishmen  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  these  countries,  to  feel  their 
enthusiasm  kindle  at  aught  that  concerns  the 
present  destinies  of  its  people.  Sometimes  ior 
deed,  when  one  has  *•  to  rise'*  upon  a  question  of 
Lord  Palmerston^s  protocols,  or  the  treaty  of 
1815,  and  has  to  get  up  a  hit  for  the  debate^ 
one  sends  to  Murray  for  the  newest  and  shortest 
book  on  the  matter;  but,  the  purpose  served,  the 
facts  are  forgotten. 

^^  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  been  reading 
an  old  black-letter  chronicle  of  the  Low  Coun-^ 
tries,  called  La  Chronique  de  Nangis^  which 
I  picked  up  here,  and  which,  as  well  as  Meyer^s 
history  of  Flanders,  has  all  the  interest  of  a 
romance.  To  that  circumstance,  probably,  the 
story  of  the  young  Blt»si  is  indebted  for  a  portion 
of  the  seduction  it  has  exercised  on  me.    You 
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nnisl  int  wavm  tf>  a  people  b j  tkeir  antec^ 
dentSy  btfiire  yov  eaa  interest  yourself  for  their 
aetoal  positioii.^ 

''  P.  a-*The  packet  is  in.  A  leUer  from 
Harrises  head  clerk  incloees  me  the  sun  I  wrote 
fer ;  but  he  waits  the  return  of  his  chtf  firom 
Mottram  Hall,  to  proceed  with  the  rest  of  my 
comminon,  instead  of  sending  me  my  letter  of 
credit  at  once.  This  is  pleasant ;  for  I  have 
ali^ady  expended  a  good  part  of  the  money  he 
has  sent  me.  Was  there  ever  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  bores!  The  exigente  Princess,  more* 
ofver^  has  carried  off  all  the  post-horses  left  by 
the  travelling  hordes  of  English  ;  so  I  start  by 
the  treektchuyt  at  two  o^cIock,  where  I  shall 
be  haddled  in  with  other  specimens  of  the  ani» 
mal  creation,  male  and  female,  as  in  Noah^s  ark. 
But,  at  this  moment,  I  really  am  so  steeped  in 
^tender  sympathies^  for  others,  that  my  own 
annoyances  sit  lightly  on  me. 

^  I  went  an  hour  ago  to  see  my  poor  BUs^. 
I  found  his  humble  dwelling  in  the  upper  story 
of  an  old  edifice  which  probably  escaped  the 
siege  by  Spvnola ;  for  nothing  was  ever  so  an- 
tique or  diiaptdated. 
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^*  The  chamber,  No.  8,  an  secfmdy  was  easily 
found:  no  door  was  closed  against  the  in* 
trader.  As  I  approached,  a  figore  in  black,  who 
appeared  just  to  have  lefl  the  apartment,  drew 
up  in  the  narrow  passage  to  let  me  pass.  I 
think  it  was  a  female ;  but  the  picture  within 
occupied  all  mj  attention.  On  a  sort  of  truckle 
bed  lay  the  extenuated  form  of  poor  Jean.  The 
few  hours  which  had  elapsed  since  we  parted 
had  made  great  ravages,  and  he  was  in  the  very 
agony  of  death,  though  scarcely  paler  than  I 
had  seen  him  the  day  before.  His  little  cap 
with  its  tri-coloured  cockade  was  placed  beside 
him ;  and  a  priest  was  praying  before  a  temporary 
altar  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Poor  Marie^  half 
prostrate  on  the  floor,  knelt,  with  her  face  buried 
in  the  counterpane  ;  while  the  bluff  old  rope- 
maker  knelt  too,  and  was  in  the  act  of  prayer. 
He  caught  a  glimpse,  however,  of  my  figure  as  I 
rece^led  from  the  door,  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
solemn  scene ;  and  he  followed  me  out.  I  had 
my  purse  in  my  hand ;  and  as  if  in  reply  to  my 
)ire«umed  intention,  he  said, 

^*  *  You  are  very  kind,  monsieur ;  but  a  good 
religious  woman,  une  honnt  tt  charitable  ditote^ 
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bas  already  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  in- 
valid.    But  poor  Jean  has  now  no  more  wants  !^ 

'*  And  Marie  ?**  I  said. 

'* '  Marie  has  her  parents  and  her  own  in- 
dnstiy  to  support  her ;  and  though  from  a  com- 
patriot and  a  bonne  Beige  there  us  no  degrada- 
ti<m  in  the  BlessSs  receiving  assistance,  yet  from 
a  stranger  and  the  native  of  another  land  it  is 
different*  I  thank  you,  however,  in  behalf  of  my 
eooQtiynian  for  your  kindly  intention-— f^oiM 
iU$  tm  brave  moiMtnir  f— and  he  shook  my  hand 
rather  roughly. 

^^  Mine  host  of  the  hotel  has  come  for  my 
English  letters,  to  renew  his  apologies  for 
having  taken  me  for  a  suspicions  character, 
and  to  announce  the  departure  of  the  treek" 

'  ^^  Let  me  hear  from  you  at  Brussels ;  and 
io  farewell.  "  P.  M.^ 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


THB    TRECKSCHUYT. 


On  board  the  trtckschuyt  which  pursues 
it8  daily  voyage  between  Ostend  and  Bruges, 
was  asAeuibled  one  of  those  travelling  congresses 
of  European  nations,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
every  public  vehicle  supplied  by  enterprise  to 
the  itinerant  wants  of  the  most  itinerant  gene* 
ration  that  the  world  has  yet  produced.  Sir 
Freilerick  Mottram,  accustomed  to  select  his 
own  hours  for  travelling,  and  to  make  ^  panting^ 
time  toir  after  Aim,  was  now  panting  to  over- 
take time,  and  was  all  but  too  late  for  the  punc- 
tuality of  the  Flemish  boat.  Lawrence  Fegan 
however  had  preceded  his  master,  and  was  stand* 
ing«  Colossus-like,  with  ^  one  foot  at  sea  and 
t^  other  on  shore,^  and  swearing  in  good  round 
Irish  at  the  conducteur^  for  presuming  to  cast 
off  ^  the  canal-boat,^  or  let  the  driver  mount  *  the 
ganui,'  before    the   arrival  of  Sir  Frederick, 
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whoee  rank  and  titles  he  announced  with  a  pom- 
posity  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the  two  carpet- 
bags which  contained  their  nnited  baggage. 

Every  English  eye  was  tnmed  upon  the 
'  Right  Honourable,^  as  he  stepped  in.  The 
fbss  that  was  made  by  Fegan  excited  amuse- 
ment in  some,  and  curiosity  in  all.  Shy,  near^ 
i^ted,  and  preoccupied,  Sir  Frederick  stum^ 
Ued  into  a  seat  on  the  first  bench  that  presented 
itfidf ;  and  putting  up  his  glass,  pereeiyed  that 
there  was  on  board  but  one  English  carriage, 
ud  a  small,  dark,  foreign  calash,  without  arms. 
A  group  of  Englishmen,  collected  at  one  end  of 
the  boat,  had  all  directed  their  eyes  to  Ipm;  and 
a  party  of  genuine  Flemish  figures  in  the  other 
were  making  observations  in  their  native  dia- 
lect, of  which  he  was  painfidly  conscious  that 
be  was  the  object. 

Equally  irritated  by  the  obvious  absurdity  of 
P««ao'«  flooiishing  manner,  and  by  Mb  own 
impatience,  in  not  waiting  another  day  at  Os- 
lend,  when  no  princely  demand  on  its  posting 
eapaUlities  would  have  interfered  with  his  own 
wishes  of  travelUng  in  the  indulgence  of  com- 
plete privacy  i  his  first  impolse  was  to  take 
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3iir  am:2!«sif  izi  hs  poc^s.  to  esrape  &rtlier  ob- 

^wT-xdott.     Tiie   ^ear  which   Iw  occupied   had 

xwa  »»r«itij  jtn  c^j  a  ]k!::;dkle  wnpped  in  the 

iJrji-^ji'-uur  iiiwk  cii;ak  a::J  hood  of  Flemish 

>ft«rimi?^   *    pr?  vale  at    even    |o  the   crates   of 

3ws*«52N.      Fip-*vi^*j'^  fcer  piace  ajid  book  in 

~atf    ><»t}v^!t*iua    v*t   tie    emboms^ed   stranger, 

^iiitf   CMtir^.^ufrix  I«.'d   ^etn  at   his  dL^cretion ; 

luu   ymliv^   a    seaule     cvcpdiziioiL    (as    mof* 

iw.  js^  h»*R*:Cl«  a:  tie  iiirther  ecd  of  the  boat, 

si*»   «;!i-t»r«-u    iao   cvaT^fnaiioa   with  a  joong 

I:u^iuA   Tf-vle^   wa«>  W3*  oa   his   way  to  that 

jbo  -im  7t  the  e\75ur:ii:ed  worth  of  aU  nations, 

tae  .-:i;*iui^  vf  ivi:r'"^^xi- 

Pre  ">wk  tii'is>  »*:«icooo^d  was  the  *  Pri^^ 
mt "  jt  Sl^  >*  Tv  -Jio^  i   and  La  the  flj-leaf  was 
wu_fu  Ji  r^awu\  :ie  S.ll%»u:/  apixjtropbe,  the 
:>p,'cacie  ^tfii?ic«  %nt  exputnaied  ^-nipathr,  for 
>u,fi.i-ii.r^  revvaa:^  with  deeper  pathos  than 
:ae  l-iiuea<  wiC'  r*s?»\  if  m^  with  all  the  bitter 
si^if-c  ^"  5ie  ioxU-wurt  l>Mite.    It  caught  the  eye 
joa  a:;^«v*WNi  the  attention  of  Sir  Frederick : — 
-•^  I'^'t  :  wauuiavvnt  Italv !    region  of  qilen- 
dia  cwa:2^«^  »hefe  Natuw  reigns  preeminent 
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ia  the  midat  of  her  sablioiity  and  her 
wiieie  Art,  by  the  sapremacj  of  genius^  moyes 
poiidly  in  her  track,  reprodncing  her  fonns, 
embodying  her  inspirations !  Italy  !  with  all 
your  physical  attributes,  with  all  yonr  historical 
recollections,  why  is  it  that  a  veil  of  sadness, 
like  a  £Im  of  crape,  hangs  for  ever  on  yonr 
beauty  ?  Why  does  insecurity  press  upon  the 
heart  of  the  stranger  who  comes  to  worship  on 
your  diores  P  Why,  in  referring  to  days  passed 
m  yonr  elyaian  vales  among  your  mighty  monu« 
menta,  is  your  name  still  breathed  with  sighs, 
still  uttered  with  a  tear  ? 

^'  It  is,  that,  buried  in  their  liring  tombs,  lie 
incarcerated  the  flower  of  your  sons ;  that  your 
blue  skies  brighten  not  their  dungeons  ;  that 
your  balmy  airs  bring  no  health  to  their 
withered  breasts !  It  is,  that  Despotism  and 
Bigotry  stand  watchful  and  suspicious  to  note 
the  look,  record  the  word,  and  denounce  the 
spirit,  that  breathes  of  their  iniquities  :  it  is, 
that  in  Italy  there  is  no  personal  security; 
that  images  of  finud  and  Tiolence  multiply 
en  every  siUe ;  that  cells  again  open  for  their 
dupes,   and   scaffolds   rise   for   their  victims  I 
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Nauons  of  Enrqie,  which  of  jon  have  done 
ihis? — EogUitd  !  free  EDglaad  !  Yoa,  who 
opeD  diaritable  baaais  for  distieased  foreigner^ 
6um  which  too  exclude  the  Italian  exile  and 
the  Polish  lefugee! — France!  revoIiitioiuziDg, 

bat  DOC  vel  r^ToIutioiiiied  France *" 

The  ftagment  here  broke  offl    Pellico,  whose 
Ux:^  DOW  ior  the  fiist  time  fell  into  the  hands 
<)t  &  Fiedenck  (for  paity  in  Engbnd  reads 
^*T  1:5  owD  Eteratore)  —  Pellico  was  his  old 
a^^s&intaoK^.     He  had  known  him  in  Milan  in 
!Sd.\  ID  the  hottse  c{  his    illustrious   friend 
i\>ci:t  PtMtvv      Both  Pellico  and  himself  were» 
ii<ee«  ia  the  {vime  of  earlr  youth.    Frederick 
M^iCXT^kaa.  Dot  jvl  of  a^,  was  returning  by  the 
d^yUl  ^'C  I^v  frwn  his  diplomatic  restdenee  in 
vlv  FjT^^ii  e»h3isi?T  at  Vienna;   and  he  had 
Vi^ifc'c  a  *Mri.xiu:a  «t'  of  Whig  and  Tory 
*x.Vtt5i^y«^  ti*  fet;£»  aa:ocrats  of  CrockfonTs 
jiwt  <<wv««i  v<  AMirk  s.  who  then  nightly  con- 
<f>?c*fc^  »  :i!e  Srtuiu  aad  Kmmred  daily  on  the 
\  w«N^  »  ti^  if  *«^^  «i|^*tal  of  Lombardy. 
^i  «^  ti*^ji  wv«N.  *a  DUTjW  ^^b  of  good 
«ivi   U   w*c^">«^^  tWj  had.  IB  the  preTioQt 
x^iifik  wv^«^  wv  thrir  D«jic  cirde  of  LoodoD 
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iwftioB,  #  Aub  €i  young  Itafiaa  nobles,  of  the 
13»era2  fleet,  and  bred  in  the  seientific  8cbo<^ 
«f  ib^  iron-crowned  King  of  Italy,  on  irhom 
tiiey  bestowed  all  that  attention  which  rank 
and  wealth  never  fiul  to  obtain  from  Engtiaii 
society.  Neyer  did  Italy  send  forth  more 
splendid  specimens  of  her  saperior  population, 
than  in  the  persons  of  the  yonng  Counts  Confii- 
knmi,  Capponi,  Velo,  and  others,  whose  histo- 
neal  names  recall  the  great  days  of  Italian 
grandeor  and  independence.  In  gratitude  for 
this  reception  into  the  *  world  of  English  ton,^ 
then  afl-powerfdl,  the  noblesse  of  Milan,  the 
most  enlightened  of  Italy,  opened  their  marble 
palaces,  their  Tillas,  their  galleries,  and  their 
opera-boxes,  to  their  Eng^idi  friends  and  quon- 
dam hosts. 

Amongst  those  who  best  did  the  honours  of 
Lombardy,  were  the  Counts  Confidonieri  and 
PofTO ;  and  it  was  in  a  garden-room  belonging 
to  the  classical  Com  Pvrro^  that  Frederick 
Mottiam,  the  yonng  English  Tory  of  London, 
&e  Italian  libcsral  of  Milan,  was  wont  to  seek 
the  anthor  of  ^'Francisca  da  Rimini,^  the 
editor  of  the  *  ConeiliatoEe,^  the  moat  accom*^ 
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plished  and  inspired  of  modem  Italian  poets. 
The  two  young  men  were  united  by  the  common 
sympathy  of  taste,  passion,  and  gentle  natures. 
Frederick  Mottram  stood  indebted  to  PelUco 
for  his  first  taste  for  Italian  literature;  and 
when  he  was  recalled  by  his  ambitious  &ther 
to  represent  a  rotten  borough,  on  his  reaching 
majority,  and  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
pauper  duke,  he  had  proposed  to  his  Italian 
fiiend  that  he  should  accompany  him  to  the 
land  of  freedom ;  for  so  he  called  the  England 
of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

Unfortunately,  Pellico  conceived  that  he  had 
sacred  duties  to  perform  by  his  own  country, 
which  prevented  his  visiting  other  lands;  and 
he  deferred  the  promised  visit  till-* Italy  should 
be  free !  From  that  moment  when,  hand 
clai^)ed  in  hand,  they  stood  at  the  edge  of 
the  gondola  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Como, 
whence  Sir  F.  Mottram  had  taken  hia  departure 
from  Italy,  thirteen  years  had  elapsed. 

In  the  eventful  interval,  Pellico  had,  like  so 
many  other  of  his  countrymen,  passed  the 
golden  prime  of  his  youth  in  an  Austrian  dun- 
geon*    And  how  had  the  British  statesman 
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passed  that  ^torvalf  ao  big  with  suflerj  to  mil- 
Jioos?  Aa  a  prirate  man,  he  had  passed  it  in 
all  the  ^  pomp  and  drcoiiistaoee,^  in  all  the  ease 
and  hixnzy,  of  Knglidi  aristocratic  habits ;  as  a 
puUio  man,  in  riveting  th^  cihains.and  deepening 
the  dnngeon  of  his  Italian  friends,  by  tnicUing 
to  foreign  despotism,  and  goavding  the  arenaes 
of  domestic  abuse  from  the  innovations  of  timely, 
temperaief  inevitable  refonn. 

It  was  in  the  treckich^t  of  Ostend  that  this 
idea  6adied  on  his  imagination  for  the  first  time. 
He  closed  the  book,  and  laying  it  down  beside 
him,  gave  himself  up  to  deep  thonghts.and  sad 
lecoUections.  He  had  passed  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  and  his  ears  were  shut  to  the  jargon  of 
many  tongnes  which  was  uttering  around  him, 
when  he  was  aroused  from  his  reverie,  the  most 
profound  and  novel  he  had  ever  indulged  in,  by 
somebody  plumping  down  on  the  seat  beside  him. 

*^  B^  pardon,  sir,^  said  a  rough  cockney 
voice,  ^^  but  a  seat  is  a  seat  here :  crowded  as  a 
Margate  hoy  on  a  Saturday.  Pretty  flattish 
country  this  here,  sir;  just  like  the  Hessex 
coast.  Ho wsomdever,. anything ^8  better  than 
Hostend  !     I  paid  as  mu^  for  a  pint  of  port* 

o2 
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wine  there  as  you  ^d  get  a  bottle  of  mideirer  for 
in  Lonnon.  Porter»  too,  a  shilling  a  bottle  J 
pretty  himposition  !  A  poOT  place  that  Hos- 
tend  as  ever  I  see  in  my  YOjsge  throngh  life  ;-«- 
nothing  to  Rami^te,  though  I  can^t  bring  my 
yonnkers  there  to  think  so.^ 

He  pointed  to  a  flashy  girl  and  gawky  boy 
who  were  seated  together  on  an  opposite  bench. 
The  former  was  dressed  after  ^Ackermaam^s 
Fashions  for  May,**  and  sat  sentimentally,  with 
a  book  open  in  her  hand ;  the  latter  was  empty- 
ing a  laige  cabbage-leaf  of  its  load  of  cnrrants, 
with  which  he  had  smeared  his  Inbberly  fiioe, 
while  a  cargo  of  Ostend  gingerbread  peeped  from 
his  coat-pocket. 

^^  La !  pa,  you  are  so  prejadiced,^  said  the 
young  lady,  her  eyes  fully  directed  to  the  figure 
of  the  Englishman  of  fashion ;  for  such  she  had 
pronounced  him  to  her  brother,  who  had  an- 
swered to  the  remark — *'  What 's  that  to  me  ?^ 

''  Margate,^  she  continued,  **  is  becoming  so 
shocking  vulgar,  and  there  is  something  so  very 
foreign  in  Hostend !  Pray,  sir,"^  addressing 
Sir  Frederick,  ^*  how  &r  may  it  be  from  Hos- 
tend to  Haix-lorChaptlU  r 
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^  As  fiv  as  fitm  the  fint  of  Hangnrt  to  the 
foot  of  Westmingter-bridge,^  said  the  fiither. 
^  Why,  what  does  it  signify,  Susan?  I  tell 
yoa  I  Ton^t  stop  at  that  there  place,  by  no 
means.  I  donH  mean  to  stop  no  where  till  I 
leave  Bill  at  school  at  Idlebuigh.  Are  yoa 
going  as  £Eur  as  Idlebmgh,  sir  ?^ 

^  No,  sir,^  said  Sir  Frederick,  measoring 
the  interloentor  with  the  look  of  one  unnsed  to 
sneh  coarse  contact. 

^  WeQ,  sir,  by  aU  aoconnts,  you  mig^t  do 
worser.  I  am  argoing  to  pat  this  here  tall  boy 
to  sdiool  there;  where  he  will  be  hedieated, 
fed,  and  dothed  for  two  years,  for  less  than  I 
pay  for  six  months  at  Charter-honse  for  my  son 
James.  But  James  is  the  boldest;  and  his 
rnoiher  will  hare  him  sent  to  college,  and  made 
4  gentleman  of,  and  a  lawyer.  This  here  boy  is 
a-going  into  a  great  Hinglish  brewery  at  Lige, 
aa  is  kept  by  a  cousin  of  mine ;  and  he,  you 
see,  must  get  a  parUz-vaus  hedication  and  learn 
Jarman ;  and  so  he  is  going  to  Idleburgh.^ 

^  The  young  gentleman/^  said  Sir  Frederick, 
insensibly  amnsed,  **  will,  I  dare  say,  have  no 
objection.^ 
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^^  Not  he,  sir.  All  he  wants  is  plenty  to 
heat  and  drink,  and  time  to  play.  My  nevy, 
sir,  Tom  Tyler — my  name  is  Tyler,  sir;  yon 
may  hare  heard  of  onr  honse,  the  Tylers  of 
Milk-street,  well  known  in  the  city:  an  old 
honse  now !        '^ 

♦*  Very,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  irresistibly 
gmDing,  **  and  one  not  nnknown  to  history.  I 
take  it  for  granted  yon  are  a  descendant  from 
Wat  Tyler  ?^ 

^  No,  sir,  no !  My  father's  name,  sir,  wa« 
Job;  I^m  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  sir:  the 
first  of  our  fkmfly.  He  began  life  an  errand^ 
iM>y  to  a  draper  in  Holburn,  and^  died  head  of 
the  business.  I  am  proud  onH;  though  I  dare 
say,  ar,  you  know  some  would  be  ashamed  to 
own  their  &ther  was  poor  and  industrious, 
and  worked  up  their  way  in  the  world !"— » 
Bir  Frederick  felt  his  blood  mount  to  his  fece, 
and  tiirew  round  a  fbrtive  glance  at  the  Eng> 
Krii  panengera. 

'*  WeU,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,  my  nevy,  who 
is  rider  to  Mr.  Cockrell  at  Lige,  (I  mean  to 
Btop  a  day  at  the  iron-woiks  as  we  comes 
baek ;  but  business  fust,  you  know,) — my  nery 
wrote  to  me  about  a  famous  spa  ;  and  it^  by 
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Tam'*fl  advice  tha^  I^m  fr-going  to  look  arter 
an  highland  in  the  Bhine»  sir,  the  highland  of 
Niin'*6  Wart,  irfiidi  I  have  tome  idear  of  par- 
fharing.^ 

^^  Nonnenswerth,  pa,*"  intenupted  the  yom^ 
lady. 

^'  Tom,"^  continned  Mr.  Tyler,  ^*  reoommenda 
as  to  bay  np  the  whole  highland,  and  make  a 
wrt  of  a  Bealali  Spa  of  it  ;-^great  speculation, 
that.  Hire  a  gipsy  in  Norwood,  if  there  a^nt 
ame  in  these  hwe  foreign  parts;  but  them 
chaps  age  everywhere — vagrants,  sir,  vagrants, 
Bt31,  sir,  the  pablic  must  be  served,  as  my 
6ther  used  to  say  of  bine  printed  linens,  when 
the  bird*8  eye  pattern  came  into  fiuhion.  A  bad 
harticle,  ray  fiither  used  to  say ;  but  the  public 
mast  be  served  in  its  own  way.  Now,  sir, 
gipsies  are  bad  harticles ;  bat  as  I  hear  His  the 
Hinglish  chiefly  fireqaents  the  river  Rhine,  set 
in  case  I  likes  the  thing,  and  completes  the 
speculation,  they  shall  have  a  gipsy  and  asses 
in  plenty  to  snit  their  tastes.*^ 

^  And  what  may  be  the  object  of  your  ape- 
eolation  ?  you  are  going  a  great  way  fi>r  it,"^ 
aaid  Sir  Frederick,  beginning  to  enjoy  Mr. 
Tyler^s  commmucativeness. 


i^  "^  rn«  aa  ^t  :k^  ^.icsiz^i  ia  the  citv 
iM*  fifc^tr  "fiaa  JUT  iuitr*  <*:cl«i  borrow  a 
cu;:t«  ^  iii*£  *^«air  i*ii  il  mr  adverti^? 
xi*^*^  «*•  tlI  jc  zitf  KlLJif.  i2ii  iLat  all  our 
\  *<  u  a^  r:"'  iw  jw^ii^L.!^  -w  r'-T*  up  Mar- 
C^^te  »-r  uaw  ?L:.a%?^  I  ir-tv!*  rs*  sit  nevr,  he 
xi-C  n  V  I*-  ^  "jsiirs*.  :u  ia«I  .nz  v^2  Biijht  be 
*\  .:^  i:\«>5  ^  Auu  ^*  ^?r.  it*  r-»xc:nei-is  me  to 

%  !vor  :KrM  ^4  !<^ct  ^f  a  K  iiri><l  1*  <<•!  ."*  l*oanl- 

(i^^^uMt    i.r*ruJy       ?«fKors.  aiT  u^tj  sayis;.  we 

tia>  'lu'^f  ji  >ii  K  Air  iu"»:i  ^a  ;i*;  L^l&rJ,  for 

lair*  i»'X»ac  ti*  %'A«  ?ttv>  ir  a  xcijb**  &*  three 

liWpe  ^  jaxz  c^c  :^j'*tt  Lcoaca  xicne  cfiA-ap  and  in 

^  1^  dvajid  wt  Nv>cawa:?weitlu  P»— *  m*^ 
V^tdUL;.^^  as\I  nwBuuitio  spjt**"  incited  Mi^ 
$tt;ji«uk  tur-iir^  to  Sir  Frederick.  **  It  is  the 
$«;bWvi  v4*a  «wv^  poem  in  a  forthcoming  work<» 
a$  the  >vunial  of  Ton  sars.** 

**  Sweet  mr  eye^**  said  Mr.  Tyler,  winking 
at   Sir  Frederick.     **  Poems  !  nonsense  !     Get 
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a  doctor  to  puff  it  for  the  wholesomes ;  and  that 
will  fill  the  boarding-oufle,  and  get  you  a  Btnart 
husband,  mayhap ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  I  must 
come  down  *  with  a  slice  of  our  own  little 
highland;  " 

*^  The  island  of  Nonnenswerth,^  continued 
Miss  Tyler,  addressing  Sir  Frederick,  and 
Uudiing  at  her  father^s  vulgarity,  ^^  is  sitivated 
in  the  midst  of  the  Ittiine,  dose  to  the  castle  of 
Rolandseck.  It  was  built  by  Roland  the  ne- 
phew of  Charlemagne,  to  be  near  his  beautiful 
mistress,  who  was  a  nun  in  a  convent  in  the 
ttland  which  pa  is  about  to  purchase.^ 

^*  Ay,  ay  !  never  mind  that :  we*"!]  give  ^em  a 
Roland  for  their  Oliver,  and  bring  over  a 
Lonnon  harchitect  to  build  the  spa-ouse  after 
the  pattern  of  Beulah.  A  Hinglish  hotel  is 
worth  all  the  old  papist  nunneries  in  Chris- 
tendom !  I  hate  the  papists,  sir — thaf  s  the  truth 
onH;  would  like  to  hexterminate  them  root  and 
branch  firom  the  &ce  of  the  world.  See  what 
the^^  been  a-doing  in  Hireland !  Why,  sir, 
(me  of  the  reasons  why  I  wouldn^t  vote  for 
Obhouse,  (thopgh  the  family  deals  at  our  ouse,) 
is  because  he  was  a  catholic  hemandpator.'*^ 

o5 
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DuriBg  this  confidential  dialogiiey  Sir  Pre- 
deiicVs  attention  had  tamed  to  a  little  band 
of  mnmeians,  coilsisting  of  a  harp,  violin,  and 
Tioloneello,  nrfaich  nsoally  acoompanies  the  boat ; 
and  Miss  Susan  Tyler,  with  more  observation 
than  her  father,  perceiving  the  drcumstance, 
abmptlj  changed  the  donveraation. 

^  What  a  charttiing  hoperer  we  hare  had  thia 
season,  sir  !  Yon  aihnire  Italian  nrasiC)  I  per^ 
ceive.  Do  yon  remember  Paster  and  Rnbim  in 
tliat  diantting'daet  ^iTdAbraeeiar  ArgyriwrV^ 

«« It's  all  hnmbog  r  aaid  the  fetiier.  «*  Coate 
the  nati(m  a  power,  and  rains  the  morals  of  onr 
wives  and  darters.  Nobody  in  the  city  went  to 
hoperers  in  my  yoong  days  !  Never  was  there 
in  my  life,— -rather  hear  Hirish  Jdmson,  or 
Charley  Dignam»  poor  fellows !  than  all  the  8q[«»> 
linia  in  the  world.  Charley  always  song  *  Mns, 
Mm0,  lAoa  miil€r'«  wind^^  when  his  own  niglit 
was  a-coming,  beoaose  there  was  sommut  in 
itabont  'A€ii0fl9>i^,' hafha  !ha!  Droll 
chap  that  I  always  took  tickets  and  a  front  row 
in  tha  second  boxes  for  his  benefit ;  always  song 
hia  be«t  mvig  for  onr  Company  dinners.^ 
^^  La  i  pa«  how  yon  do  talk !    There  was 
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mmr  no  Englifih  nnuie  wort)i  esring,  exvept 
Miflg  PatoD  as  was,  in  *  Haiiaxerxes*^  Did  j«n 
ev«r  ear  Mi»  Patoa  nog  *  Ffyj  wfi  kiimrs^ 

Sir  Frederick,  with  ao  irreprmhle  nBla, 
anavrared  m  the  negative;  and  amnfled  np  te 
the  point  of  poenUe  amuaabiUtj,  in  hia  aotnal 
•tate  <tf  temper,  by  the  demonatratiye  oraimn* 
aieatioBa  <^  these  stranger  *  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhoe,'  he  lea  the  danj^ter  and  fiither  dia- 
patiBg  on  the  leq^eetiTe  merits  of  Ghariey  Dig- 
oamaad  llI]iBPatOD,aad  went  forwud  to  listen 
(e  the  pleasant  masie  of  the  little  band,  whiofa 
recalled,  in  the  airs  they  perfumed,  some  im» 
fseenena  of  his  early  boyish  trayds. 

The  woman  wan  singing  with  more  taste  than 
aeienee,  ta  the  aoeoBEipanimait  of  her  harp,  the 
Ficndi  melody  « Loin  du  ehdkt:  The  Italian 
exile  was  mnrarariii^  a  taUe  oeee  second,  and 
fppsatcd  with  mncfa  energy  the  refrain  <  Oh  ma 
patrit^  The  doaked  and  hooded  PUmanit 
was  drawing,  on  a  card  which  rested  on  the 
Fohme  of  PelKeoV  ^  Prigieai  r  and  her  companion 
was  talking  to  Fegan  in  broken  English.  The 
gfcnp  was  ^ctnresqne,   lirom  the  contmsted 
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varietj  of  the  figures,  faces,  and  costimies  that 
oompofied  it. 

Meantime,  the  swampy  banks  of  the  canal 
near  Ostend  had  been  gradually  exchai^fed  for 
aeensB  of  more  broken  and  woody  oatline  ; 
the  ooontiy  riang  into  highly  cultiTated  ridges 
on  either  side.  As  Rroges  was  approached, 
mral  pioqperity  and  beauty  became  more  strik- 
ing. Snng  cottages  and  sabstaatial  fium- 
honses,  deeply  colonred,  as  in  a  Dutch  pio- 
tore,  peeped  through  trees,  and  presented 
images  of  comfort  and  ease  which,  throaghont 
eren  this,  the  flattest  part  of  Belgimn,  amply 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  more  striking 
features  of  mountain  countries.  On  some  spots 
the  hay  was  still  making,  and  sent  forth  its 
perfume  on  the  air;  and  whererer  man  appear^ 
ed,  his  fresh  colour  and  decent  garb  betokened  ^ 
the  foil  soppliance  of  the  first  wants  of  Ufo. 

A  UtUe  forther  on,  the  ireektekuyt  drew  up 
&«  m  moment  near  a  garden  gate  of  an  ex- 
iKmely  neat  tmmpagne^  and  took  in  two  gentle- 
men.  They  swept  the  dedkS  with  their  hats; 
and  Ih^'ir  low  bows  were  returned  by  salutes 
frtim  th<»  Flemish  party  in  the  boat  with  equal 
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comiMgr.  One  of  the  Btmopm  took  bis  [rfaee 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  town^  end  Us 
laU  dmwn  down  to  shelter  him  from  the  ohSque 
rays  of  ihe  son :  he  was  of  the  middle  age, 
Flemish-boilt,  fiill  and  oomely.  His  oompanioii 
was  a  joang  man  of  a  lively  and  mterestii^ 
appearance,  and  might  have  belonged  to  any 
comitiy.  Their  eonvenation  was  carried  on  in 
French,  which,  by  its  context,  revealed  that 
they  were  evidently  inhaUtants  of  Bmgee  or  its 
BeigUMmrhood,  and  were  retnming  at  that  early 
hoar  from  a  dinner-party,  at  theviUa  of  a  frieoMi, 
to  the  town. 

There  was  something  in  all  this,  that  re* 
called  the  social  habits  and  rational  hours  of 
the  middle  classes  of  England  of  older  times, 
ahnoet  refreshing  to  one  blas6  by  the  enfeebling 
and  cotrapting  usages  of  his  own  dass  and  day ; 
and  Sir  Frederick,  after  an  effort  in  his  own 
shyness  and  reserve,  was  tempted  to  seek  an 
opening  to  intercourse  by  asking  the  period  at 
which  the  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ostend  had  been 
cut.  The  two  Flemish  gentlemen  turned  round, 
and,  bowing  as  Flemings  only  bow,  seaned 
eager  to  r^y. 
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"  It  was  constructed,^  said  the  elder  of  the 
two,  <*  in  1618,  and  is  a  little  moniiment  of 
what  even  a  transient  peace  of  twelre  years 
can  effect,-— a  pause  dnring  that  sanguinary 
period  of  European  history,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  You  remember,  doubtless,  sir,  the 
truce  so  long  desired  between  Holland,  Spain, 
Eng^d,  and  France  ?^ 

Sir  Frederick  nodded  an  equiyocal  assent^ 
and  endeavoured  to  ^  rub  up^  his  recent  read- 
ings. 

^*  Yes,^  said  the  young  man  ;  *^  it  was  a  trht 
de  DitUy  to  give  the  despots  of  Europe  time  to 
breathe,  and  think  of  new  modes  of  oppression 
and  violence.  A  pretty  set  they  were!  Your  James 
the  First,  monsieur,  fidse  tohis  allies,  like  a  true 
Stuart !  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  or  rather  his 
minister  BicheUen;  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who 
was  mystifying  the  Dutch,  and  planning  the  mur- 
der of  that  glorious  patriot  Olden  Barneveldt;  and 
Philip  the  Third,  of  Spain,  the  worthy  succes- 
sor of  the  monster  Philip  the  Second,  who  then 
ruled  over  the  blood-steeped  and  smoking  ruins 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  in  the  person  of  his 
viceroys,  the  Archdukes  (as  they  were  called) 
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Albert  mod  Igabelbi ;  — glorioiM  times  those  !^ 
A  mmrmwt  of  aaient  followed  this  qwedi. 

^  It  wu  a  great  epoch  for  us,^  said  the 
elder  gentleman.  *^  We  were  handed  over,  to 
be  soFe,  from  bloody  Spain  to  leaden  Austria : 
bat  Albert  and  Teabdla  were  like  the  princes 
ef  iairy  tales,  *  de  ftent  prineet  ;^  eo  we  began 
to  bbonr  in  this  pause  of  peaoe  in  repairing  die 
niTagee  of  war :  agricoltnre  reviTed,  roads  were 
opened,  canals  were  constructed;  and  though 
our  ancient  city  of  Bruges  had  then  no  court, 
and  had  lost  the  eariy  qplendour  of  her  com^- 
meree,  still  the  minor  operations  of  trade  renew- 
ed their  actiyity ;  and  the  revimig  prosperity 
of  the  country  is  yei  visible  in  many  mon»- 
menta  of  utility  and  civilisation.^ 

^  JEk  Mm,  wieMisar,^  sud  the  younger  pa* 
triot,  '*  I  trust  the  five  great  powers  of  the 
present  day  will  let  us  breathe  a  little  now,  and 
pve  us  time  to  recover.  Nations  are  always 
for  peaoe  when  left  to  themselves ;  but  kings, 
and  those  who  minister  to  kings,  seldom  leave 
ihem  the  choice.^ 

Sir  Frederick,  interested  in  the  conversation, 
observed,  ^  I  believe  England  concurs  fully  fai 
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-.i.     .*—  parties  with  ns  agree, 
.  ^.cnA  xjt  Emope  to  maintain  it.** 
.   -un?r  obfierred  the  young  and  ani- 
HuiijjT,    ^  Look  aronnd  you,  sir ;  look 
lovely  oiduttds  and  beautiful  gardens ; 
the  woA  of  pewcrering  Flemish  indus- 
;v,  raised  oa  aitificiai  snb!    It  would  be  a 
:utv  to  see  the  labour  of  yeais  ravaged  by  war, 
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nist-€t  pat,  aoMtcsr  ?  Yet,  Sooner  than  forfeit 
jur  antkiMl  indqiendeDce,  which  we  hare  8o 
:auJly  eooqwred,  we  are  ready  to  fight  the 

lAttle  oTer  a0Ui  to-monow. 

•*  J«*r  *  IX«  r  said  another  Flemish  gentle- 
man.-y««V"^rig*^^'  Ifwearetobefree, 

^m^' W  pw!i«d for *!«««*' ^^''^Jf^^"*^ 
of:.^  mith  die  stwmgest    Lc  ban  Dioi  est  tou- 

eta  found  in  <«  mfi«Hui»te  csoontiy,  in  other 


r-  *  ««.  «i/^«  itTi  m  showers  of  gold 

-    -       .  ^--^  jc  IV«M^  and  were  re- 


•   .^   ^  >?.^;^^^  .^vx«r  -•  «Ji  Sr  Pre- 
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*'.  Yes,!"  «ai<J  the  elder  of  the  two  last  arri- 
vals ;  ''  it  is  well  calculated  to  make  an  impre»> 
sion  on  those  who  are  not,  like  myself,  deprived 
of  the  oi|;an8  of  vision.^ 

Sir  Frederick  started  ;  and  looking  under  the 
broad  hat  of  the  last  speaker,  perceived  that  he 
was  indeed  deprived  of  sight. 

^^  That  high  belfry,*^  continued  the  blind 
gentleman,  ^^  is  the  clocher  de  Notre  Dame  de 
Bruges,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Flanders.  We 
see  it  at  sea,  and  it  directs  the  vessels  into  the 
port  of  Ostend.'^ 

'^  The  view  is  indeed  splendid,''^  said  Sir  Fre- 
derick Mottram ;  ^^  but  one  always  fears  that 
the  illusion  will  be  dissipated,  on  entering 
these  ancient  towns.  It  generally  is  so  in 
Italy,  where  the  towns  are  perfect  disappoints 
ments.^^ 

^'  Those  of  Flanders  are  the  reverse,^  said 
the  young  Brugeois :  ^^  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages  in  the  Netherlands  is  the 
most  perfect  and  picturesque  of  Europe.  Flan- 
ders was  the  cradle  of  the  arts ;  but  though  our 
national  rulers,  our  ConUes  Grands  Forestiers 
and  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  were  magnificent  pa- 
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trona,  it  was  the  merohants  aad  tradesmen  of 
Bruges  who  raised  those  beaatifU  edifices  which, 
if  you  have  any  taste  for  such  pursuits,  you  will 
be  delighted  to  examine.^ 

**  The  arts  are  almost  the  only  subject  that 
interests  me  very  much|^  said  Sir  Frederick, 
with  some  emphasis. 

^^  Monsieur  est-il  artUtt  it  profusion  P  said 
the  black-hooded  lady,  putting  the  card  on 
which  she  had  been  drawing  into  her  book. 

*^  Only  an  amateur,  madam,^  he  replied^  a 
little  hurt  at  being  taken  for  anything  profes- 
sional. 

*^  Eh  bitn^  she  continued ;  ^  look  before  yon  I 
There  is  one  of  those  originals  from  which 
our  Flemifih  painters  might  have  taken  their 
subject.  There  is  the  chiaro  oscuro  of  Hob- 
bima,  in  which  he  equals  Ruysdael.  There  ore 
his  deep  masses;  and  there  his  setting  sun, 
in  which  he  rivalled  Claude.  Those  trees  hare 
his  feathery  but  firm  touch;  and  the  whole  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade  is  his  !  Our  Flem- 
ish painters  all  studied  in  the  great  school  of 
Nature,  and  Hobbima  most  of  all.^ 

**  Madame  a  raison!^  said  the  young  Bru* 
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g6olm.  It  is  to  that  cifemnttaiiee  our  aehool 
9/wtB  its  inunoriiil  fiedmess,  • .  .^ 

^  Tbe  absence  of  all  mannerim,^  said  the 
hidy,  **"  and  the  tmth  that  belongs  to  aQ  ages.^ 

«'  To  idiat,  then,"*  said  Sir  Fiederick,  ''  do 
joo  attribute  the  decline  of  yonr  school  ?^ 

'^  To  war,  sir,^  replied  the  young  man  :  **  the 
resdess  wars  of  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
stopped  their  progress  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century.  For  thirty  years,  music 
was  thus  stopped  in  Oennaoy;  war  rendered 
ranBie  stationary  in  France,  till  Rossini  and 
the  new  Italian  school  were  permitted  to  revire 
the  art :  nor  would  Belgium  have  been  com-* 
pelled  to  boirow  from  other  countries  that  dt* 
fine  art  in  which  she  once  herself  excelled,  had 
die  not  been  always  involyed  in  contentions  in 
wlucfa  the  had  no  interest.^ 

^  But  yon  have  had  -fifkeeh  years  of  peace  in 
Belgium,^  said  Sir  Frederick. 

**  Fifteen  years  of  discontent  and  brooding 
rengeance,^  replied  the  young  man,  with  fire. 
^^The  aiis  must  have  encouragement;  genius 
must  hare  its  reeompense.  Genius,  qui  tnarche  i 
Vigal  df  9ouv€rain$^  must  still  eat.    But  under 
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the  Dutch  govenunent,  figurez-vous !  William 
considers  the  arts  merely  as  an  inferior  branch  of 
indostry.  Painting  and  music  !-^bah  !  the  Ar- 
cadia of  William  was  a  manu&ctory,  and  his 
Magnus  Apollo  un  6on  gras  fabricant  ;  the 
clacking  of  looms  was  his  music,  and  the  work- 
shops of  Ohent  his  Olympus.*^ 

There  was  a  general  laugh  among  the  audi- 
tors, among  whom  there  was  not,  it  appeared,  a 
single  Orangeist  or  partisan  of  the  Nassaus. 

^^  Yes,^  said  the  blind  gentleman,  *^  we 
Flemish  are  all  bom  artists,  I  believe,  if  cir- 
cumstances fiiYoured  our  talents.  When  Guic- 
ciardini  visited  us  in  1567,  he  observed,  (I  beg 
pardon  for  quoting  our  own  translation,)  ^  Les 
Beiges  sont  les  maitres  de  la  musiquey  quHls  oni 
fait  renattrey  et  qiCih  ont  porti  i  un  grand 
point  de  perfection,  lis  naissent  avec  un  gSnie 
heureux  pour  la  cultiver,'*  ** 

"  Without  that  gSnie,"^  said  Sir  Frederick, 
insensibly  interested  in  the  discussion,  ^'  a  nation 
may  buy  artists,  as  England  does,  but  she  never 
will  be  musical.  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that, 
until  now,  I  was  ignorant  that  the  Belgians 
were  a  musical  people.^ 
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'*  ChnnmaU^  munuitur  /""  said  the  lady, 
brosqnely*  ^^  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
founder  of  the  present  muacal  system  was  a 
Belgian,  who  added  the  seventh  note,  and  di* 
vided  the  seale  into  octaves— H«m  de  Put  i 
And  then  there  was  onr  Rowland  Lassos,  of 
Mons :  the  ItaUans  call  him  Orlando  di  Laaao. 
Then  there  was  TitUurier  de  NivelUs;  besides 
Dq>res  of  Antwerp,  who  invented  counterpoint, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  And,  in  modem  times, 
have  we  not  Mehnl,  Berriot,  and  the  divine 
Oretry  of  Liege  ?"" 

The  Flemish  lady  then  whispered  something 
to  the  harpist,  and  she  stmek  up  ^  O  Richard, 
O  num  rot."* 

"  Bravo !  bravo  r*  was  echoed  on  every 
side. 

*'*'  La  belle  muaique  r  said  the  blind  gentle- 
man, humming  the  air  to  the  harp. 

*<  Ouiy  oui^  said  the  younger  speaker.  You 
knew  Gretry,  Monsieur  Rodenbach;  and  the 
amateurs  of  the  day  preferred  him  to  every 
one.  MaU  nous  aulrea  jeunes  gensj  we  prefer 
the  Brabanfonne.      Chantez-la^  ma  bonne  amiey 
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The  harpist  struck  a  few  chords,  and  then 
song  as  follows : 

Qui  Taurait  cm  1  de  Tarbitraire 

Consacnmt  les  affreux  projets, 
Sar  nous  de  raiiaio  militaire 

Un  prince  a  lanc6  les  boolets. 
C'en  est  fait  1  Qui,  Beiges,  tout  change : 

Arec  Nassau  plus  d'indigne  trait6  ! 
La  mitraille  a  bris^  rOxmoge 

Sur  I'arbre  de  U  liberty. 

£t  vous,  objets  de  nobles  laimes ! 

Braves,  morts  au  feu  des  canons 
Avant  que  lapatrie  en  armes 

Ait  pu  connattre,  au  moins,  tos  noms ! 
Sous  lliumble  terre  oii  l*on  vous  range, 

Dormez,  martyrs !  bataillon  indompt^ ! 
Dormez  en  paix,  loin  de  I'Orange, 

Sous  Tarbre  de  la  liberty  ! 

The  enthusiasm  produced  by  this  national 
hjrmn  was  a  proof  how  &r  constitutional  phlegm 
may  yield  to  the  excitement  of  circumstances. 
In  the  plaudits  which  followed,  there  was  more 
of  the  mercurial  temperament  of  the  French, 
than  of  the  supposed  sobriety  of  the  Flemish 
character. 

U  was  remarkable  that,  during  the  perform- 
ance, the  Italian  exile  sat  with  his  face  buried 
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in  hk  hanids,  and  alone  gare  no  ontward 
token  of  sympathy  with  the  cause.  He  was 
hapl  J  comparing  the  reydation  of  Belgium  with 
the  fruitless  straggles  for  Italian  liberty  of 
which  he  was  a  victim.  He  had  a  brother  in 
the  dungeons  of  St.  Angelo,  and  he  was  himself 
dead  in  law, — in  poverty  and  in  banishment. 
For  Belgium,  circumstance  had  done  much; 
uriiile  every  chance  had  turned  against  his  own 
country.  The  blood  of  many  of  the  best  sons 
of  Italy  had  stained  her  soil ;  while  others,  dis- 
persed and  lonely,  brooded,  like  himself,  be* 
neath  the  chilly  skies  of  the  north,  oyer  the 
disappointment  of  their  patriot  hopes.  How 
then  could  he  sympathize  where  all  was  tri- 
umph, activity,  and  hope,  and  success  ! 

The  little  bark  was  now  passing  through  the 
Franc  de  Bruges,  whose  every  inch  of  ground 
recalled  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  the  Flemings  of 
the  middle  ages. 

^  It  was  here,^^  said  the  young  Belgian,  ^^  that 
the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  and  nourished 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  When  the  Comtes 
de  Flandres  endeavoured  to  extend  an  un- 
mixed despotism  over  the  people,  the  cities,  to 
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strengthen  themselves,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
mastery  over  the  surrounding  country :  but  the 
population  of  the  Franc  de  Bruges  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  both,  and  obtained  for  it  great 
privileges :  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  magistrates, 
according  to  its  own  laws;  and  took  a  place 
among  the  Etats  de  Flandres  as  an  independ- 
ent power.'' 

^'  Let  us  hope,''  said  another  passenger,  '*  that 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  times  is  not  extinct." 

It  was  now  very  evident  that  the  Flemings 
were  desirous  of  impressing  their  English  fellow- 
travellers  with  a  conviction  of  the  perfect  suc- 
cess of  their  revolution  and  its  consequences; 
and  Sir  Frederick  Mottram  was  slowly  yielding 
himself  to  a  cause  for  which  he  had  hitherto 
felt  no  interest,  through  the  medium  of  his 
imagination.  The  arts  were  mixing  themselves 
with  his  political  opinions ;  Hobbima,  and 
Gr^try,  and  the  Brabanfonne^  presented  a  neutral 
ground,  where  Fancy,  like  Archimedes,  might 
fix  her  levers,  to  move  the  world  of  prejudice 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  for  Belgium ;  and  feeling  is  a 
powerful  step  to  conviction. 
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On  arriylDg  at  the  port  of  Bruges,  which  is 
without  the  citj,  and  a  short  distance  from  its 
gates,  there  was  a  general  flutter  and  foss. 
The  acquaintanceship  of  the  Toyage  was  at  an 
end;  and  self  resumed  the  influence  which  it 
usually  exerts  in  such  situations.  Each  was 
bujsied  in  pursuit  of  his  own  objects ;  and  boxes, 
bags,  and  carriages  superseded  every  other  con- 
sideration. Already  had  Fegan  taken  the  com- 
mand of  a  company  of  three  barrows^  engaged  by 
him  to  take  his  two  carpet-bags  into  the  town ; 
and  he  was  haranguing  the  porters  in  his  best 
English,  respecting  the  rank  and  importance  of 
his  master,  whose  carriage,  he  said,  was  follow- 
ing him,  when  Sir  Frederick  prepared  to  use  his 
own  legs,  and  proceed  on  foot  to  his  inn.  He 
had,  howeyer,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
young  Brugeois,  who  now  approached  him 
with  ofiers  of  service ;  first  recommending,  and 
eventually  conducting  him  to  the  Hotel  de 
Conmierce,  one  of  the  best,  cheapest,  and  per- 
haps most  ancient  hotels  of  the  Flemish  terri- 
tory. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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"  You  will  surely  remain  a  day  or  two  in  our 
city,  monsieur  ?^  he  observed,  us  they  walked 
forwards. 

*'  Is  there  anything  to  see  in  it  ?^  was  the 
languid  reply. 

"  aS'iY  y  a  quelque  chose  a  voir  r  said  the 
young  man,  in  to  accent  of  surprise.  ^'  There  is 
our  superb  Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  our  Prinsen- 
hofj  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders. The  room  is  still  extant  where  Philip  le 
Bel,  the  father  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  bom. 
Then  there  are  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
with  the  mausoleum  of  Charles  le  Tem^raire 
and  of  Mary  Duchess  of  Burgundy ;  the  Musee ; 
the  Botanic  Chirden;  the  Academy  of  Sculpture 
and  Painting ;  and,  above  all,  the  house  where 
your  Charles  the  Second  resided,  when  he  was 
our  Rot  des  Arhalitriers,  But,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
you  to-morrow.  Unfortunately,  I  am  engaged 
to  a  concert  JChamumie^  given  by  our  young 
amateurs  this  evening ;  atiut,  au  plaisirr 

He  gave  his  card,  on  which  was  written  — 

'  Mons. ^  Docteur  en   Droit  ^    and  then 

bowed  off. 
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It  was  not  till  after  a  solitarj,  bnt  Boinptaoiis 
eig^-o^cIoGk  dinner,  to  whidi  the  host  of  the 
Hotel  de  Commerce  gave  the  name  of  8a{q>er, 
that  the  weary,  hot  not  imsatiafied,  English  tra- 
veller remembered  a  card  which  he  had  picked 
up  near  the  little  port  of  the  canal,  and  which 
he   had   thrown   on  the  table  of  his  room  on 
arriTing.     It  contained  a  slight  but  admirable 
skeidi  of  the  group  on  board,  which  had  struck 
his  own  pietorial  imagination ; — ^the  melancholy 
liidian,  the  joyous  Flemings,  the  placid  EngliA, 
and,   distii^fuishable  above   all,  his  own  fine 
figure  and  handaome  head  !     Notwithstanding 
the  miniature  sice  of  the  drawing,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  preserved  with  a  char 
zacteristic  fidelity  almost  epigrammatic.     The 
nsgular  features  were  touched  with  morgue,  and 
tinged  with   discontent;    and    the   figure  was 
defined  with  a  precision  of  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion,  peculiar   to   the  English   toilet,    and 
illustrative   of  the   minute  observations  of  the 
artist. 

<^  What  a  splendid  talent  !^  he  said,  his  eyes 
riveted  upon  his  own  resemblance.     Both  the 
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Italian  exile  and  the  Flemish  ladj  had  been 
occupied  with  drawing;  but  the  amour  propre  of 
Sir  Frederick  at  once  assigned  the  sketch  to  the 
female  artist.  There  was  something  of  female 
tact  in  its  attention  to  details;  in  the  wooden 
waist,  buskined  ankle,  short  petticoat,  and  stick- 
ing-out  elbows  of  Miss  Susan  Tyler;  which,  with 
the  father^s  back,  the  brother's  chubby  cheek  and 
gingerbread,  were  touched  into  the  back-ground 
in  lines  of  humorous  caricature.  Sir  Frederick 
was  desirous  not  again  to  meet  the  fair  artist, 
lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  restore  a  work 
that  was  so  perfect  an  illustration  of  his  plea- 
sant and  amusing  passage  from  Ostend  to 
Bruges,  and  which  included  the  best  likeness 
of  himself  in  miniature  that  ever  was  made, 
though  he  had  sat  to  Isabey,  and  been  enamel* 
led  by  Bone. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

BRUGES. 

From  a  deep  and  healthfiil  slumber,  sacli  as 
the  over-worked  man  of  office  never  knew,  Sit 
Frederick  Mottram  was  suddenly  awakened,  on 
the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Bruges,  by 
sounds  of  an  unusual  and  an  astounding  effect* 
The  great  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  Jaques,  close 
to  the  Hotel  de  Commerce,  was  tolling  loud 
and'  perseveringly ;  while,  within  the  walls  of 
the  court,  shouts  and  peals  of  laughter  were 
heard,  mingled  with  what  seemed  a  clashing 
of  arms ;  which  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
the  untimely  tumult  proceeded  from  a  sudden 
revolutionary  movement,  or  was  only  conse- 
quent on  the  celebration  of  some  domestic  fes^ 
tivity,  such  as  the  Flemish  Kermess,  that  fre- 
quent bane  of  the  traveller''8  repose  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Sir  Frederick  rose,  threw  open  the  window^ 
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and  beheld  a  ghastly  figure,  larger  than  life, 
stretched  on  the  cross;  its  head  bent  down,  its 
hair  dishevelled,  and  its  face  covered  with  drops 
of  blood.  Preoccupied,  and  only  half  awake,  it 
was  some  moments  before  he  convinced  himself 
that  the  frightfully  awful  image  was  no  reality ; 
that  it  was  one  only  of  those  terrible  represen- 
tations, which  a  prostrating  system  of  super- 
stition had  multiplied  throughout  the  Low 
Countries,  and  which  still  remain,  to  mark  the 
lingering  of  Spanish  bigotry,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  strange  inconsistency  of  man,  even  in  his 
greatest  efforts  for  reformation. 

The  spectacle,  in  his  imagination,  was  pro- 
fanely offensive.  He  turned  away,  and  from 
another  window,  having  a  different  aspect, 
he  beheld  a  group  of  revellers  advancing  to- 
wards the  house.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  bac- 
ehanalian  rout,  composed  of  both  sexes,  arm- 
ed with  every  species  of  implement  that  a 
well-fiirmshed  batterie  de  cuisine  could  supply. 
A  band  of  music  foUowed  in  the  train ;  while 
in  firont  moved  a  tall,  grotesque  figure,  bearing 
a  gridiron,  and  crowned  with  gaudy  flowers, 
whose  grave  but  humorous  countenance  was 
the  object  of  universal  attention.  This  per- 
sonage was  Lawrence  Fegan  I  For  fixJic  or  for 
row,  Fegan,  in  virtue  of  his  Irish  temperament, 
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was  alike  prepared ;  and  ^  equal  to  both  and  arm- 
ed for  either  field,^  he  might  either  have  engaged 
himself  in  the  out-bnrst  of  another  four  days ;  or 
only  taken  the  lead  of  the  Belgian  mob,  in  the 
mere  spirit  of  fun  and  festivity.  Shouting  and 
yelling,  the  party  continued  its  march,  and  en- 
tered into  the  bac]^  part  of  the  spacious  and 
straggling  hotel. 

Sir  Frederick  dressed  himself  with  celerity  ; 
and,  hastening  down  stairs,  found  that  the  large 
and  handsome  kitchen,  which  he  had  admired, 
en  pauantj  on  the  previous  evening  for  its  order 
and  cleanliness,  was  now  the  scene  of  festive 
confusion.  The  votarists,  who  had  been  thus 
*  thanking  the  gods  amiss,^  were  in  the  act  of 
arranging  themselves  round  a  profusely  spread 
table,  at  the  head  of  which  sat  Fegan,  in  his 
figure  and  costume  a  copy  of  the  picture  of 
St,  Lawrmee  broiling  on  his  own  gridiron, 
idiich  hung  over  the  kitchen  chinmey. 

Fegan  saw,  and  rising  respectfuUy,  approach- 
ed his  master,  pulling  the  forelock  of  his  laurel- 
crowned  brow,  and  scraping  a  bow. 

«  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  asked  Sir  Fre- 
derick. 

'^  It  manes,  plaze  your  honor,^^  said  Fegan, 
half  tipsy  and  wholly  confused,  ^^  that  I  am  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  gridiron.     I  hopes  your  ho- 
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nor  is  not  displazed,  sir,  in  regard  of  its  being 
.the  faiste  of  ould  St.  Lawrence,  glory  be  to  his 
name  !  And  these  are  the  raal  Christhians,  Sir 
Frederick ;  and  a  fine  people  they  are, — and  the 
gridiron,  sir,  and  ifs  being  my  own  saints  day, 
and  namesake !  Mrs.  Cook  here,  with  the  cu- 
rish  dress  and  the  gold  bobs  in  her  ears,  has 
had  the  puliteness.  Sir  Frederick,  to  make  me 
the  king  of  the  faiste,  and  had  an  iligant  ball 
out  in  the  ramise ;  and  Mrs.  Cook  did  me  the 
honor  to  lade  off  with  me,  in  regard  of  my 
name  being  Lawrence  Fegan,  like  the  sainfs, 
your  honor ;  and  tha^s  all,  sir.*" 

Sir  Frederick  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any 
comment  upon  Fegan's  new  vocation ;  who  was, 
besides,  just  then  too  fiill  of  the  spirit^  to  resist 
his  own  happy  Aristippean  adaptation  to  the 
novel  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Satisfied  that  he  was  himself  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  fresh  annoyances  from  his  servants 
genius  for  blunder,  he  returned  to  his  chamber, 
leaving  the  happy  Irishman  en  possession^  to  be 
pleased  and  to  please,  to  the  full  bent  of  his 
fes^tive  propensities  and  saintly  elevation. 

Availing  himself  of  that  unusual  advantage 
in  the  day  of  an  Englishman  of  fashion,  a  long 
morning,  he  ordered  coffee,  and  sat  down  to 
write  letters  of  business,  with  their  tedious  and 
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weftrisome,  but  necessary  details.  Sach  details, 
however,  were  a  relief  in  the  existing  temper 
of  his  mind;  and  the  only  themes  to  which 
his  morbid  feelings  conld  bear  to  recur.  They 
were  mere  matters  of  fact;  and,  unconnected 
with  passion,  they  reyived  no  heart-sickening 
associations,  they  awakened  no  recollections 
pregnant  with  humiliation  ;  and  they  refreshed 
no  ^  compunctious  yisitings  of  conscience.*^ 

Hoorace  Harvey  and  Mr.  Harris,  (the  man  of 
wience,  and  the  man  of  business)  die  early  con- 
nexions of  his  youthful  and  better  life,  were  at 
the  moment  the  only  persons  in  England  with 
whom  he  wished,  or  could  bear  to  correspond. 
It  was  a  new  indulgence  to  revive  his  almost 
forgotten  habits  of  confidence  with  the  former, 
to  detail  the  progress  of  his  returning  health 
and  reviving  spirits :  it  was  a  necessary  and 
peremptory  duty  to  address  to  the  latter  his 
intentions  relative  to  his  property,  to  consult 
him  on  letting  his  house  in  London,  on  parting 
with  his  villa  near  Richmond,  and  to  give  orders 
for  preparing  Mottram  Hall  for  his  residence, 
whenever  he  might  choose  to  return  to  England. 
It  was  necessary  also  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  immediate  reception  there  of  Lady  Frances, 
while  still  doubtful  as  to  the  steps  he  should 
eventually  take  in  relation  to  her  conduct  and 
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fiiture  position.  Too  indifferent  for  separation, 
too  much  irritated  for  reconciliation,  lie  sought 
only  for  the  present  to  ms^k  his  disapprobation, 
disgast,  and  contempt  ;  and  a  few  cold  lines, 
without  date  or  place,  were  inclosed  in  his  letter 
to  his  agent,  to  inform  her  of  his  decisions. 

Yet  'amidst  this  dreary  series  of  cold  and  flat 
realities,  there  fluttered  an  ideal  and  phantom* 
like  reminiscence,  which  flung  its  dreamy  influ- 
ence oyer  his  more  serious  preoccupations :  this 
related  to  the  immediate  and  impelling  cause  of 
his  almost  insane  flight  from  England.  Who 
was  the  writer  of  those  spellftil  lines,  whose 
command  he  had  almost  involuntarily  obeyed ; 
and  what  was  the  motive  of  her  strange  inter- 
ference ? 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram,  like  all  of  his  tempera- 
ment and  cast,  was  a  vain  man :  he  was  also  a 
susceptible  one.  But  political  life,  and  a  well- 
sustained  ambition,  that  ^grew  with  what  it  fed 
on,^  had  saved  him  firom  the  penalties  of  gal- 
lantry, to  which  his  passionate  and  imaginative 
character  might  have  driven  him.  An  engoue- 
mefU  for  his  wife^s  friend,  Lady  Montressor,  and 
a  caprice  for  his  friend^s  flirt,  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  had 
acquitted  him  however,  in  the  world^s  eye,  firom 
the  imputation  of  a  cold  and  stoical  insensibility. 
But  the  private  frailties  of  public  men,  if  not 
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always  of  short  endanmce,  are  most  Areqnently 
sunk  in  lugher  interests ;  and  the  great  polttioaj 
epic,  more  espedaUy,  of  which  Napoleon  was 
the  protagonist,  admitted  no  pause  for  episodes 
of  gallaatry  in  the  career  of  those  whose  Hvee 
were  in  any  way  bound  in  the  last  scenes  of 
his  dedining  power.  Still,  the  elements  of  pas- 
sion were  latent  in  the  temperament  of  the  po- 
litician ;  and  imagination  lent  all  its  colouring 
to  the  romantic  and  singular  incidents  which 
had  led  to  his  abrupt  departure  from  England. 

The  great  movement  of  the  age,  the  mighty 
struggle  for  conquest  between  past  and  present 
institutions,  had  produced  in  England,  as  else- 
where, an  under-current  of  female  agency,  in 
which  religion  and  politics,  the  church  and  the 
state,  sought  alike  to  sustain  their  power  and 
to  adyaace  their  interests.  In  a  moment  of 
such  crisis,  no  instrument  was  so  humble^  no 
means  so  indirect,  as  to  be  considered  unsus- 
ceptible of  advantagjeous  employment :  and  it 
is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  won]an''s  interfe- 
rence, that  its  sphere  of  action  is  aU-pervading, 
and  that  its  applicability  commences  there 
where  all  other  agencies  haye  no  prise  or  leyer 
to  act  upon. 

Women  had,  accordingly,  agun  become  the 
*•  nursing  mothers  of  the  church  ;''  and  had  even 
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assnined  the  singalar  appeUation  of  *  Church* 
wom^i,*  as  in  the  ages  of  the  Theresas  and 
the  Catharines.  Thev  had  also  become  states- 
women,as  in  the  times  of  the  'Traiti  dfs  dames  ;^ 
and  seme,  taking  even  a  higher  flight,  had 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  mathematical  science, 
or  brought  their  subtile  minds  and  eloquent 
pens  to  the  profoundest  discussions  of  moral  and 
political  philosophT,  and  to  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  which  thev  deemed  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  their  species. 

The  restless  and  reacting  spirit  of  priestcraft 
and  sectarianism  was  not  slow  to  avaU  itself  of 
this  new  contingency  ;  and  women  were  in  vari- 
ous quartets  actively  encouraged  to  light  up  the 
dimmed  fires  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  Jesuits 
had  again  their  priestesses  of  the  SacreCceur;  the 
Xew-ligfat  Methodists,  their  female  missionaries 
and  class-leaders.  English  women  were  openly 
preaching.*  or  privately  proselytizing,  all  over  the 
known  world.  They  had  their  temples  on  the 
soil  of  Bnima<»  and  their  congregations  in  the 
forests  ot*  America;  while  other  Guyons  and 
other  Kruduers  were  influencing  the  imagina- 
tions and  passions  of  the  higher  classes  of  society 
at  home.     Was  the  devote  who  had  lured  Sir 

*  A  name  ftp|»li€<l  by  the  Ule  Bishop  of  London,  to  Han- 
nah More. 
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Frederick  Mottram  to  the  woikhoiise,  and  pop- 
sued  Urn  to  his  own  chamber,  a  disciple  of 
Ignatius  Lojoia,  or  a  follower  of  ^  the  good 
Mrs.  Medlicot,^  the  saint  in  fiishion  of  the  Lon* 
don  cirdes,  and  the  object  of  his  &TOurite  aver- 
tdon,  no  less  than  the  Princess  of  Schaffenhansen? 
The  idea,  sndden  and  absnrd,  proToked  and 
irritated  him ;  and  he  arose  to  go  forth  and 
break  through  the  chain  of  association,  that  was 
leading  him  back  to  scenes  and  persons  whidi 
he  had  made  such  sacrifices  to  escape. 

The  morning  was  still  fresh  and  eariy.  Sir 
Frederick  had  already  got  through  a  worid  of 
bnnness  and  an  age  of  reverie  ;  but  he  was  still 
an  hour  in  arrear  of  the  rendezvous  of  his  kind 
and  self-appointed  cicerone.  He  wandered  forth, 
therefore,  from  his  hotel,  as  chance  directed. 

The  antique  and  sculptured  character  of 
Bruges  (the  cradle  of  those  arts  and  dynasties 
by  which  barbarous  Europe  was  first  civilized) 
was  well  calculated  to  break  through  the  work- 
ings of  frivolous  associations,  and  to  replace  the 
flutter  of  petty  annoyances,  the  fastidious  disturb- 
ances of  an  artificial  and  ultra  refinement,  by  a 
reflected  calm,  and  a  borrowed  repose.  The  exte- 
rior aspect  of  this  town,  the  most  perfect  and 
picturesque  monument  of  the  great  and  free  citi- 
zens  of  ancient  Flanders,  is  in  that  respect  irre- 
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siatible ;  and  in  rambling  on  through  the  silent 
and  solitary  streets  of  the  Flemish  Florence,  8ir 
Frederick  felt  his  passion  for  the  arts  revivey 
and  his  mind  resume  something  of  the  plea- 
surable and  enthusiastic  feeling  with  which  he 
had,  years  ago,  visited  the  long-buried  glories 
of  Pompeii. 

Bruges,  which  had  once  held  counters  for  the 
commerce  of  all  Europe,  and  had  formed  a 
central  point  for  the  Lombard  and  Hanseatic 
cities,  (where  the  Medici  and  the  Strozzi  met 
the  merchants  of  England  and  Germany,)  was 
now  only  trod  by  a  few  devotees  on,  their  way 
to  matins  in  the  churches  of  St.  Jaques  and 
Notre  Dame,  or  by  two  or  three  Biguints^  in 
their  singular  habit,  on  the  devious  route  of 
their  multitudinous  charities.  As  the  English 
traveller  stood  in  the  Orande  Place,  admiring 
its  magnificent  and  pictorial  edifices,  he  rejoiced 
in  the  solitude  which  left  him  free  to  study 
the  remains  of  an  epoch  so  influential  on  the 
history  of  mankind. 

The  domestic  arcliitecture  of  the  Belgian 
cities  is  unique,  resembling  neither  that  of 
France  nor  of  Italy ;  for  the  sturdy  race  of  the 
Low  Countries,  living  under  other  institutions, 
were  actuated  by  other  wants  than  those  which 
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goweraoi  tlie  ?iciiiiiB  of  deq^otism  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  that  necessary  de- 
pendence of  a  self-governed  city,  is,  at  Bruges, 
singularly  attractive  as  an  evidence  of  the  mira- 
culous perfisction  to  which  the  arts  had  been 
carried  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  fourteenth 
Bnd  fifteenth  centuries.  Its  exquisite  incrusta- 
tioos  of  sculptured  figures,  its  provision  of  orna- 
ments, are  valuable  spedmens  of  a  branch  of  the 
arts,  hitherto  insufficiently  studied  by  the  anti- 
quary. They  form  a  series  of  bas^-reliefs  present- 
ing curious  portraits  of  historical  characters,  and 
preserving  the  costume  of  an  almost  forgotten 
population. 

As  Sir  Frederick  was  busied  in  examining  the 
almost  endless  details  of  this  singular  monument, 
a  living  figure  moved  towards  him,  that  by  its 
picturesque  outline  harmonized  with  the  antique 
scene,  and  drew  to  itself  his  suspended  atten- 
tion. It  was  clothed  in  the  mantle  and  hood  of 
the  Brugeois  toilet,  which  might  serve  alike  the 
purposes  of  devotion  or  of  concealment.  But  be- 
sides something  peculiar  in  the  bearing  of  the 
wearer,  sufficiently  distinct  to  identify  her  as 
the  artist  of  the  trecksckuyt,  the  singular  and 
dumpy  figure  and  white  coif  of  the  female  who 
followed  close  upon  her  steps  would  have  be- 
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trayed  the  fact.  She  carried  a  large  clasped 
volume,  which  might  either  be  the  portfolio  of 
the  artist,  or  the  breviary  of  the  devotee. 

Sir  Frederick  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
addressing  the  admirable  designer  of  his  own 
likeness.  His  graceful  salutation,  and  gracious 
though  reserved  address,  were  scarcely  acknow- 
ledged. 

**  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,^  he  said,  "  for 
this  awkward  manner  of  returning  an  object 
which  I  oaimot  in  honesty  retain,  though  it  will 
be  a  sacrifice  to  resign  it.**^ 

He  took  a  card  from  his  pocket. 

**  I  picked  this  up  on  leaving  the  boat  last 
n\^\iy  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  now  as- 
sij^unir  it  to  vou  as  the  accomplished  artist  who 
proiluced  it."^ 

The  ladv  took  the  card  without  unhooding 
her  head,  and,  phicing  it  in  the  book  carried 
by  her  attendant,  replied  in  French,  "  Such 
sketches  serve  to  eml>ody  some  passing  form  or 
iuoidont,  whiolu  at  a  future  time,  may  enter  into 
ixwibinations  of  art ;  or  I  should  press  on  you 

its  acoopt:uuH>.*^ 

**  Thev  st^ve  also  to  e>-ince,'"  he  said,  **  that 
true  ijx  nius  catches  at  a  glance  what  study  may 
UlH>ur  in  >"ain  to  master.^" 

•*  Thov  nuH?t,^  said  the  lady,  "  more  than 
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their  desert,  when  they  sacceed  in  pleasing  the 
originals  they  represent;  bnt,^  she  added,  plea- 
santly, *'''  Vamour  propre^  qui  atme  les  portraits^ 
is  easily  pleased,  if  it  be  bnt  sufficiently     .     .^ 

^'  Flattered,^  said  Sir  Frederick,  filling  up 
the  momentary  pause/  ^^  I  frankly  accept  the 
application  :  I  was  flattered.^ 

The  lady  was  now  moving  on ;  but  he  made 
an  effort  to  detain  her,  by  inquiring  who  were 
the  originals  of  the  sculptured  heads  on  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  which  presented  so  obvious  an 
illustration  of  her  remark. 

^*  The  Counts  of  Flanders,^  she  replied. 
^'  Princes  have  more  amour  prapre  than  other 
men,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  the  arts  their 
debtors.^ 

"  And  satire  too,^  said  Sir  Frederick,  much 
amused  by  the  original  reflections  and  pleasant 
manner  of  his  fair  interlocutor.  *^  If  princes 
were  more  perfect  than  the  rest  of  the  species, 
the  philosophy  of  liberalism  would  have  nothing 
^  to  prate  about,^  nor  ridicule  to  attack.^ 

^^  Yes,  it  is  some  consolation,^  she  said, 
^^  that  absolute  power  should,  like  the  sublime, 
border  on  the  ridiculous.  Look  at  these  grim 
crowned  heads,  with  their  jewelled  caps,  their 
balls  and  sceptres,  and  other  tangible  toys  of 
royal   vanity;    childish  as   they  now  appear, 
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they  were  appropriate  emblems  of  power  when 
there  was  no  public  opinion  to  sway  men'^s 
minds;  and  these  barbarous  chiefs  did  right  to 
adopt  them.  But  fancy  a  living  king,  in  these 
times  of  intellectual  preeminence,  with  his 
crown  and  sceptre,  perched  on  a  high  seat; 
or  moving,  like  a  king  in  a  puppet-show,  un- 
der his  ponderous  trappings,  at  the  head  of  a 
dramatic  procession  !  Can  you  imagine  any 
pageant  more  absurd  ?^^ 

.  ^'  Humph !  I  have  seen  solemn  ceremonies, 
but  not  exactly  in  the  point  of  view  in  which 
you  have  placed  them,^  he  replied :  '^  I  have 
ever  thought  a  coronation  a  most  magnificent 
and  imposing  spectacle.*" 

**  I  saw  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Tenth 
at  Rheims,^  said  the  lady ;  ^'  but  France  will 
never  see  another  such,  nor  Belgium  neither. 
The  *^Dio  me  lo  da^  gtuii  a  chi  lo  tocca  times 
are  over ;  kings  will  no  more  be  permitted  to 
snatch  their  crowns  from  heaven,  but  must  in 
future  be  contented  to  receive  them  from  the 
people,  as  ours  has  done.  You  will  however 
find,  sir,  in  Belgium,  images  of  another  power, 
in  our  public  edifices  (quite  as  well  worthy  of 
attention  as  that  of  royalty)  the  power  of  the 
nation.'*^ 
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^  These  tMtfbaroos  ages,  however,^  said  Sir 
Fiederiek,  aocompanjing  the  lady  as  she  mored 
alowly  onwards,  ^'  produced  splendid  specimens 
of  human  genius.^ 

^^  Yes ;  there  were  then  omnipotent  encr* 
gies  at  work,  of  which  this  most  ancient  and 
interesting  citj  is  a  monument.  Bat  those  aur 
tiqne  images  have  another  interest,  as  marking 
aa  epoch  in  the  history  of  sculpture.  This 
edifice  is  of  the  early  part  of  tl^e  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  arts  began  to  escape  from  the  ex- 
dusiye  service  of  the  Church,  and  when  princes 
began  to  enlist  them  in  their  own :  and  so  we 
come  back  again  to  raiaoar  propre,  qui  aime  Its 
portraits.  Flanders,  at  the  period  when  this  edi- 
fice was  reared,  was  the  cradle  of  the  arts ;  she 
first  opened  sdltools  for  their  cultivation.  But  the 
arts  alone  do  not  suffice  to  happiness ;  and  at 
tliat  very  period  men  were  burned  at  the  stake 
f<Hr  dogmas,  and  tortured  for  opinions,  which 
are  now  despised  and  forgotten.  Yet  the  Flem- 
ings were  not  a  cruel  race.  Even  the  domestic 
dwellings  of  our  honest  burghers  bear  evidence 
to  their  possession  of  physical  sensibility.  Here 
is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Europe.  Look 
at  its  fa^ade.**^ 

They  paused  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  St. 
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Amand,  wUch  opens  from  the  Great  Square. 
The  lady  appeared  all  in  the  arts;  and  Sir 
Frederick  listened  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

**  Here  lived  vour  Charles  the  Second,  in  his 
proper  Tocation  of  a  gay  worthless  profligate, 
amusing  and  amused.  It  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest epochs  of  his  unprofitable  adversity.  Our 
good  burjhers  of  Bruges  created  him  '  Roi  du 
Scrment  de  FArbalete  i*  the  only  semunty  per- 
hapi^  he  never  broke.'^ 

Sir  Frederick  stood  in  apparent  admiration 
Wfbre  the  curious  old  mansion ;  but  he  was,  in 
fact,  more  occupied  with  the  dcerone  than  with 
the  obiects  she  illustrated. 

**  If  such  things  interest  you,"*^  she  added-— 
^^  if  memorials  of  your  ancient  sovereigns  are 
c*>usecrated  in  your  thoughts,  you  should  visit 
the  Grtisckem-haMSfH-hofy  the  palace  of  the  Fle- 
mish Counts  of  that  name,  where  one  of  them 
n?ceived  your  Edward  the  First.  It  joins  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  we  are  going,  first 
to  prayers  sind  then  to  finish  a  drawing  of  the 
tomb  of  the  last  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy."" 

**  To  be  conducted  by  such  a  guide,^  said  Sir 
Fretlerick,  delighted  by  the  offer,  "  is  a  great 
enhancement  of  the  pleasure :  none  but  an  artist 
can  well  do  the  honours  by  the  arts.**^ 

"  Yes,""   she   replied ;    "  to   understand  the 
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arte  thoroughly,  <Mie  must  have  lived  hj  them. 
That  has  been  mj  caBe.*" 

'Mt  is  a  noble  career,^  said  Sir  Frederick. 

^^  That  is  according  to  the  country  in  which 
it  is  porsaed,  or  rather  the  state  of  society.'*^ 
%e  sighed — and  there  was  a  tone  of  deep  me- 
kmcholy  in  the  accent  in  which  she  made  the 
remark. — After  a  pause,  she  added — '^  These 
are  not  times  in  which  power  seeks  assistance 
from  the  arts  to  seduce  and  deceive  the  senses. 
They  are  no  longer  instruments  of  church 
and  state  craft,  and  their  encouragement  de- 
pends only  on  individual  taste.  I  am  now 
going  to  work  on  a  private  order  of  a  very 
liberal  nature.^ 

And   who,^   said  Sir  Frederick,   eagerly, 

is  the  privileged  person  who  has  the  happiness 
to  employ  such  original  genius  ?  To  reward  it 
is  impossible.'^ 

^^  For  the  genius,  passe ;  but  the  patroness 
is  the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen.  She  has  em- 
ployed me  to  make  sketches  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal monimients  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  for  her 
magnificent  album.^ 

Sir  Frederick  remained  silent,  till  they  ar- 
rived in  front  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
close  to  which  stands  the  old  hotel  to  which  the 
lady  had  alluded. 
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"  How  very  curious  l"^  he  exclaimed :  **  what 
a  precious  monument  of  the  domestic  habits  of 
Flemish  antiquity  !^^ 

*'  Yes,*"  said  the  artist,  "  the  whole  tiling  is 
a  finely  imaginative  combination.  But  those 
marble  steps,  which  English  kings  have  trod, 
that  threshold,  where  Flemish  nobles  received 
them,  are  at  present  passed  only  by  the  indi- 
gent and  the  humble.  It  is  now  the  Mont  de 
Piitir 

She  passed  on  to  the  porch  of  the  church, 
and  raising  the  curtain  spread  before  its  en- 
trance, held  it  up  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  give 
effect  to  the  fine  view  disclosed  within.  There 
was  a  striking  distribution  of  light,  as  they  en- 
tered, flashing  down  the  vast  nave  from  the 
lofty  windows,  which  left  the  massy  columns  of 
the  lateral  aisles  in  depth  of  shadow,  and  pro- 
duced that  chiaro  oscuroj  so  favourable  to  the 
solemn  perspective  of  a  place  of  worship.  A 
few  dark  figures  spotted  the  checkered  pave- 
ment, kneeling  with  arms  outstretched  before 
the  high  altar,  or  prostrate  beneath  the  image 
of  the  Virgin,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  sun  played  brightly  upon 
the  magnificent  tomb  of  the  last  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Burgundy :  it  called  forth  the  lustre 
of  the  rich  gilt  and  silvered  bronze,   and  the 
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glowing  tints  of  the  enamel,  with  which  this 
most  goperb  monument  is  ornamented ;  while  it 
threw  into  stronger  relief  the  florid  seolpture 
with  which  it  is  overwrought;  contrasting  it 
strikinglj  with  the  severe  and  imposing  archi- 
tecture of  the  church  itself. 

''  The  tomb  of  Charles  the  Bold  ?''  said  the 
Ei^lish  virtuoso. 

<'  No,  monsieur— *  of  Charles  the  Rash/'  she 
replied.  *^  There  is  all  the  difference  imagin- 
aUe  between  those  epithets.  The  bold  found 
empires,  the  rash  lose  them.  Between  Charles 
le  Hardi  and  Charles  le  Tem^raire,  there  is  the 
same  difference  as  between  Charles  le  Sage  and 
Charles  X."" 

^^  I  stand  corrected,^  rej^ed  Sir  Frederick, 
smiling. 

In  a  whispered  voice  she  continued  (for 
silence  and  solemnity  prevailed)  :— 

*^  This  tomb  is  a  monument  of  two  great 
events,  the  degradation  of  art  in  Flanders,  and 
the  pditical  retrogradation  of  the  people  of  the 
Low  Countries.  Between  the  architecture  of 
the  fifteenth,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  sixteenth, 
what  a  difference  i  This  gorgeous  monument 
has  nothing  of  the  severe  grandeur  of  the  pre- 
ceding age.^ 

"  It  is;  however,^  he  replied,  **  fall  of  rich 
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variety  and  luxurious  profusion  of  ornament ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  noble/^ 

'*  Yes,  it  is  noble, —  royal.'  It  marks  a 
careless  expenditure  of  the  labour  of  the  people, 
for  purposes  of  mere  ostentation.  As  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  far  less  beautiful  than  that  little  tri- 
bune of  purest  Gothic  sculpture,  which  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  high  altar.  Still,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing monument.  In  this  mausoleum  are  mingled 
the  ashes  of  the  father  and  daughter,  the  last 
native  sovereigns  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  last 
of  the  great  Burgundian  stock,  Charles  le  Te- 
m^raire,  and  Mary  Duchess  of  Burgundy.'' 

"  You  call,  then,  the  Burgundian  princes, 
national  ?'' 

"  They  were  so  in  fact :  the  marriage  of 
Philip  le  Hardi  with  Margaret  Countess  of 
Flanders,  domiciliated  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
in  the  country ;  and  founded  the  only  national 
dynasty  Belgium  ever  knew,  with  the  exception 
of  the  present.  They  were  a  fine  race,  those 
Burgundians  !  Us  Hardia !  lea  Bona  !  ka  Bela  ! 
and  lea  ThnSrairea;  but  it  wore  out,  like  other 
races;  and  the  last  of  its  representatives,  the 
fair  Mary  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  brought 
the  curse  of  Austrian  and  Spanish  government 
upon    the    great    commonwealth  of  the   Low 
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Coontms.  The  soil  of  tius  ill-fated  match 
united  in  his  peison,  as  husband  of  the  maniac 
Joan  of  Gastile,  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and  the 
Empire ;  and  his  successor,  Charies  the  Fifth, 
dymg  mad  and  a  monk,  bequeathed  the  fate 
of  Flanders  and  of  Europe  to  the  atrocious 
monster  Philip  the  Second.^ 

^*  What  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
this  brief  story  r  said  Sir  Frederick  thought- 
fidly. 

*^  Yes,*"  she  replied ;  ^^  a  moral  applicable  to 
all  ranks :  in  plebeian,  as  in  royal  races,  an  in- 
fusion of  mauwii$  umg  is  equally  &tal.  The 
philosophy  of  motherhood,  sir,  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently developed.  Ambition,  more  powerfnl 
than  even  passion,  directs  the  choice,  where 
pride  of  alliance  pcnnts.  Old  blood,  old  names, 
with  what  advantage  are  they  endowed  over 
oth^r  old  things  ?'^ 

'*  Oh  !  none—^ione  whatever,''  was  the  vehe- 
ment reply. 

^'  When  the  foolish  and  the  fragile,''  she  con- 
tinued, ''  are  taken  for  the  sake  of  the  conven- 
tional influences  connected  with  them,  to  the 
outraging  of  nature,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  remotest  descendants." 

Sir.  Frederick  only  noticed  the  observation  by 
a  deep  sigh.     If  it  had  not  fallen  from  an  utter 
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stranger,  he  would  have  deemed  it  a  personal 
epigmm. 

'^  That  '  Crucifixion,^  "^  continued  the  artist, 
'^  has  the  air  of  Vandyke^s  school,  and  is 
thought  to  be  his:  but  it  is  a  poor  picture. 
This  ^  Adoration  of  the  Kings^  is  ascribed  to 
Rubens.'^ 

"  They  are  both  bad,''  said  Sir  Frederick ; 
^'  and  when  that  is  the  case,  of  what  conse- 
quence is  it  that  the  name  of  a  great  artist  is 
affixed  to  the  work  ?^ 

"  Exactly,''  said  the  lady.  '*  If  you  have  any 
time  to  see  pictures  at  Bruges,  where  there  are  so 
few  worth  seeing,  visit  the  Church  and  Hospital 
of  St.  John,  and  see  the  yvorks  of  Hemlink." 

^^  Hemlink  !     I  scarcely  know  the  name  !" 

"  So  much  of  what  one  sees  depends  upon  the 
person  who  serves  as  a  guide ;  and  you  Elngliah 
have  a  conventional  catalogue  of  the  arts,  beyond 
which  you  rarely  look.  However,  see  Hemlink. 
Have  you  no  one  in  Bruges  to  conduct  you  ?" 

^'  Not  one  ;  I  cannot  always  expect  to  stand 
so  largely  indebted  to  accident  as  on  the  present 


occasion." 


'^  What !  have  you  not  the  young  Brugeois, 
the  Docteur  €n  Droity  who  offered  you  his  card 
last  night  ?  The  Hospital  is,  however,  open  to 
strangers  at  one  o'clock.^' 
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''  Yes,  I  had  forgotten  that,""  said  Sir  Fre- 
derick, smiling;  ^^and  indeed  everything  else.^ 

^^  I  advise  you  to  see  the  works  of  Hemlink,^ 
was  the  vagtie  answer :  *^  one  oVlock  is  the  best 
honr ;  the  lights  are  then  perfect.^ 

At  that  moment,  the  organ  pealed,  the  offi* 
ciating  priests  entered ;  and  the  congregating  of 
the  deroat,  hurrying  forward  to  the  high  altar, 
intermpted  all  further  conversation.  The  artist 
and  her  companion  were  already  kneeling  on 
the  steps;  and  the  English  protestant  tnmed, 
as  if  tmwilling  to  behold  a  mind  so  brilliant 
sabmitting  to  forms  so  prostrating.  Still  he 
lingered  behind,  as  if  his  sole  motive  was  the 
examination  of  the  various  monuments  of  art 
with  which  the  church  abounds.  A  richly- 
carved  pulpit,  a  sculptured  Virgin  and  Child,  a 
Nativity  by  Holbein,  and  a  curious  piece  of  vdry 
andent  tapestry,  alternately  arrested  his  steps. 
The  last,  with  its  golden  arabesques,  and  bees, 
butterflies,  and  flowers,  showed  that  the  depart- 
ment of  the  arts  of  which  it  was  a  specimen  had 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  Flemish  greatness :  its  date  was  1430. 
When  Sir  Frederick  found  himself  again  near 
the  high  altar,  the  lady  and  her  attendant  had 
disappeared.  He  was  disappointed,  he  scarcely 
knew  why. 
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The  Belgiim  artist  occupied  his  tfaon^hts  as 
he  returned  to  his  hotel.  He  was  displeased  by 
the  strong  political  colour  of  her  opinions ;  and 
bja  certain  pedantry  even  in  her  own  professional 
observations,  which  smacked  of  provincial  nota- 
bility. This  was  doubtless  the  Angelica  Kauff- 
man  or  the  Rosalba  of  some  Flemish  town.  Her 
very  pronunciation,  though  she  spoke  French 
with  great  purity,  was  preciaise,  —  an  effort  to 
keep  down  her  guttural  Flemish  tones.  He  sus- 
pected, too,  that  her  features  did  not  keep  the 
promise  made  by  her  conversation  :  for  though 
he  could  not  say  that  there  was  premeditated 
concealment,  the  Flemish  hood  was  never  thrown 
back,  and  her  age  could  only  be  guessed  by  the 
erect  position  of  her  graceful  figure,  and  the 
alertness  and  d  plomb  of  her  firm  step.  Still, 
without  leaving  any  very  gracious  impression 
behind  it,  (for  the  name  of  the  Princeas  of  Schaff- 
enhausen  had  marred  ihat^)  the  adventure  of 
la  Grande  Place  de  Bruges  was  a  link  in  a  new 
association  ;  and  the  Belgian  artiste  was  not 
Mrs.  Medlicot. 

END    OV    THE    VIB8T    VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

BR1TOE8. 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram  on  arriTing  at  his  hotel, 
foand,  on  inqniry,  that  Monsieur  k  Docteur  en 
Droit  had  been  twice  there  to  look  for  him.  He 
had  left  a  written  memorandmn  with  Lawrence 
Fegan ;  bnt  Fegan  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
courier  of  an  English  fiimil  j,  who  was  lounging 
in  the  court-yard,  had  seen  ^  monsieur  le  vaUt- 
de-ckambre  de  milord'^  turn  into  the  church  of 
St.  Jaques  a  little  before ;  and  there  his  master 
sought  him.  As  he  entered  the  fine  old  church, 
loud  hosannas  were  rising  to  the  glory  of  the 
Virgin,  whose  figure,  in  the  full-dress  toilet 
of  Bruges,  was  borne  under  a  canopy  ;  but 
the  first  object  that  caught  Sir  Frederick's 
eyes,  conspicuous  above  the  figures  that  sur- 
rounded him,   and  close  to  the  gaudily-robed 
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priests,  was  Fegan,  bearing  a  lighted  taper  in 
his  hand,  like  the  other  devotees,  towards  the 
shrine,  where  Notre  Dame  de  Bruges  was  about 
to  be  replaced. 

Sir  Frederick  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  con- 
tend with  the  powerful  organ  of  veneration 
which  had  so  suddenly  and  completely  deve- 
loped itself  since  Fegan'^s  arrival  in  a  Catholic 
country,  where  every  image  struck  on  his  nar 
tional  susceptibility  to  all  fancied  impressions, 
and  roused  his  latent  reverence  for  his  national 
church.  It  was  not  clear  that  he  had  slept 
off  the  excitements  of  his  recent  canonization ; 
yet,  with  every  habitual  desire  to  be  annoyed  by 
the  negligence  of  the  servant,  Sir  Frederick 
found  it  impossible  not  to  be  amused  by  the 
absurd  peculiarities  of  the  man. 

It  seemed  the  especial  characteristic  of  Fegan 
to  disarm  reproof  by  the  exhibition  of  some  eo- 
eentricity,  which  in  the  extravagaace  of  its  act, 
or  in  the  excellence  of  its  motive,  brought  its 
excuse  along  with  it.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  the  haughty  master  of  many  servants  was 
led  to  acknowledge  their  possible  individuality. 
Accustomed  to  regard  his  domestics  as  machines 
mounted  upon  certain  princijJes  for  his  service, 
he  had  overlooked   their  moral   characters  as 
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men ;  nor  ever  leflected  that  the  tncam)entenee9 
incidental  to  their  administration,  their  fiidlieS) 
lioes,  and  infidelities,  were  in  part  the  oonae- 
quences  of  that  total  absence  of  sympathy  and 
commnmion  with  which  English  masters  treat 
their  domestics,-— a  tnut  unknown  in  the  man* 
ners  of  other  countries.  The  peculiarities  and 
the  humour  of  Fegan-— his  piety,  vanity,  gal* 
lantry,  and  blunders— had  become  too  promi- 
nent, however,  in  his  new  and  closer  relation  to 
his  master,  to  be  thus  overlooked ;  and  in  for* 
dug  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  English 
aiistocratic  gentleman,  they  gave  a  now  idea  of 
social  organisation  to  the  British  statesman. 

When  Fegan,  theorelbre,  had  deposited  his 
extinguished  taper,  bent  his  knee  to  the  earth, 
blessed  himself  devoutly,  and,  dipping  his  finger 
in  the  vessel  of  holy  water,  sprinkled  himself 
with  its  consecrated  dew,  he  appeared  in  a  dif- 
ferent hght,  firom  that  centaur,  half  man  and 
half  horse — an  EngliA  groom ;  8u<^  as  he  had 
followed  his  master,  in  those  long,  silent,  and 
uncommunicative  rides  along  the  parks  and 
environs  of  the  metrop<dis.  A  gentle  reproof 
was  all  that  he  received  for  being  out  of  the 
way:  his  answer  was,  as  usual,  evasive,  plau- 
sible, and  amusing. 
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^^  Plaze  your  honor,^  he  said,  following  his 
master  out  of  the  church  bareheaded,  '^  I  put 
the  young  Frinch  gintleman''8  note  into  my 
pocket,  in  regard  of  being  tould  by  a  Sister  of 
Charity  (or,  as  they  call  them  here,  a  Biggin) 
that  there  would  be  a  rosary  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  (long  may  she  reign  in  glory,  amen!),  she 
being  an  Irishwoman,  Sir  Frederick,  from  Dub- 
lin ;  for  there  is  a  convent  of  English  and  Irish 
ladies  in  the  town  ;  and  a  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  the  abbess  to-night — ^that  is,  the 
Abb^  de  Foere,  who  is  at  the  head  of  them.*" 

Sir  Frederick  cut  him  short  by  taking  the 
note,  which  Fegan  had  been  seeking  all  over 
his  person,  and  by  desiring  him  to  be  ready  to 
.  depart  for  Ghent  at  two  oVlock.  The  note 
gave  Sir  Frederick  rtudez-vous  at  twelve,  in  the 
shop  of  Monsieur  Bogaert  du  Mortier,  librairc^ 
au  coin  de  la  Grande  Place.  He  was  pleased  by 
the  apropos:  he  wanted  some  books  on  local 
subjects;  and  he  had  learned,  on  former  occa- 
sions, what  curious  things  are  occasionally  to  be 
picked  up  in  the  provincial  booksellers'"  shops. 

Nothing  could  less  resemble  the  shop  of 
a  London  bibliopole  than  this  tranquil  and 
studious  magazine,  where  Monsieur  Bogaert, 
though  a  bookseller,  was,  strange  to  say,  read- 
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itg  behind  his  own  counter.  His  son  and 
daughter,  with  Flemish  faces  like  his  own, 
were  sereraUj  employed  in  the  shop;  the  one 
at  her  embroidery,  the  other  copying  an  en- 
graving of  Rembrandfs.  A  gentleman,  of  pre- 
possessing appearance,  was  making  some  research 
in  a  folio  yolume  at  another  counter. 

The  appearance  of  the  distinguished  stranger 
exchanged  the  cahn  of  their  occupation  for  the 
bustle  of  business.  The  young  Docteur  enter- 
ing almost  at  the  same  moment,  assisted  Sir 
Frederick  in  examining  the  contents  of  the 
eounter.  All  the  newest  publications,  French, 
■English,  and  German,  were  there  ^^contrafac- 
turns  from  Brussels,*  selling  at  a  quarter  of  the 
English  and  a  half  of  the  French  prices.  He 
asked  for  Bome  work  rehtiye  to  the  country : 

*^  Some  specimen  of  our  national  literature  ?^ 
asked  Monsieur  Bogaert. 

The  young  Brugeois  \)bserved  a  smile  which 
curled  the  Enj^ish  traveller's  lip,  at  the  idea. 

^*  We  are  beginning  to  have  a  national  litera- 

*  Literary  property  is  deeply  injured  by  the  increase  of 
this  foreign  piracy ;  and  it  has  become  vitally  essential  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice;  Unless,  howcTer,  those  inte- 
rested wilt  press  the  subject  on  public  attention,  it  is  ab- 
rard  to  expect  that  any  ministry  will  take  the  trouble  to 
effect  the  necessary  change  in  international  law. 
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ture,^^  he  said.  ^^  Here  is  ^  Lts  Outux  dts  BoU^ 
andliere  ^  Les  Omcux  dt  Mer^  Here  is  *  Her^ 
man^  ote  Civiliaation  ei  Barbarte  ;^  and  above 
ail,  ^  Philippine  dt  Flandrt$^  They  are  all 
national  norels.'*^ 

*'  But  French  productions,^^  said  Sir  Frederick. 

^*  Excuse  me,  they  are  Belgian ;  nay,  more, 
written  here  in  Bruges.-  The  author,  Monsieur 
Moch,  has  not  left  the  shop  ten  minutes,^  said 
the  Uhraire  ;  ^<  he  has  stepped  in  next  door, 
to  attend  a  sitting  of  the  SociiU  de  la  LitUra-^ 
iure  NationaU.'*^ 

^^  And  the  subjects  ?^  asked  Sir  Frederick. 

^^  AU  intimately  connected  with  national 
history,^  replied  the  Brugeois. 

^'  Yon  have  not  been  long  in  starting  this 
new  career ;  —*  I  never  heard  of  Belgian  lite- 
rature before.**^ 

^^  The  reason  is  obvious,^  said  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  reading,  and  who  now  came  for- 
ward :  ^^  we  have  never  been  a  nation  since  the 
European  intellect  took  that  direction  to  which 
the  term  literature  has  been  applied.  In  the 
time  of  our  greatness  and  prosperity  in  arts, 
commerce,  manufacture,  —  a  time  when  Eng- 
land was  still  dark,  barbarous,  and  feudal, — 
Belgium  had  her  master-minds,  and  her  great 
names  to  cite  in  war,  enterprise,   statescraft. 
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paivtiBg,  musio,  and  science  ;  but  just  as  litera^ 
ixate  was  about  to  aj^>ear,  we  were  OTorwhelm* 
ed  by  masses ;  and  our  conntiy  has  been,  ever 
sinee,  merely  a  field  on  whidi  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  have  fought  their  battles.  The  days 
oi  complaint  are  now,  however,  over.  We  have 
recovered  onr  independence;  and  we  hope  to 
maintain  it,  intellectually  as  well  as  politically. 
Short  as  has  been  the  new  era,  we  have  already 
many  proofs  both  of  the  power  and  the  will  to 
make  this  effort.  Monsieur  Bogaert,  pray  show 
Monsieur  Nothomb^s  work.^ 

*^  Quel  btl  ouvrage  r  said  the  young  Brugeois. 

^'  It  is  the  work  of  one  of  our  young  states* 
men,^  added  the  stranger :  ^^  there  is  nothing 
better  calculated  to  enlighten  a  foreigner  (what* 
ever  may  be  his  intellectual  calibre  or  opinions) 
on  the  Belgian  revolution,  its  grounds,  its  pnur 
dples,  its  expectations,  and  its  claims  upon  the 
approbation  and  support  of  civilized  Europe.^'* 

Sir  Frederick  bowed  his  thanks,  and  ordered 
the  book  to  be  put  aade  for  him,  as  he  fluttered 
over  its  leaves. 

^^  And  *•  Lea  Episodes  dc  la  Revolution  dans 
les  Flandres,'*  Monsieur  le  Docteur  ?^  asked  the 
bookseller,  with  a  significant  smile,  as  he  pre- 
sented a  small  volume  to  Sir  Frederick,  bearing 
the  title  of  ^  Episodes  de  la  Rivolution  dans  les 
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Flandres^  par  Constantin  Rodcnbachy  Membrt  dt 
la  Chambre  des  ReprSsentans,  ancien  DiptUi  au 
Congres  National  de  la  Btlgiqut!"  ^ 

''  This  comes  well  authenticated  at  least,"' 
said  Sir  Frederick. 

"  Oh !  it  is  a  mere  local  sketch/'  said  the  gen- 
tleman, slightly  colouring :  ^'  besides,  the  work 
of  Monsieur  Nothomb  contains  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  on  the  subject.'^ 

''  I  must  have  this,  for  the  sake  of  the  title,'" 
said  Sir  Frederick.  ''  I  am  just  now  very  much 
interested  for  your  province  of  Flanders.  Are 
these  the  only  works  on  the  subject  of  the  revo- 
lution ?" 

^'  Pardon  me ;  there  are  hundreds.  Almost 
every  province  has  its  episodes.  Here  is  a  suc^ 
cinct  but  admirable  ^  abrigi  of  the  Events  of 
the  Four  Days— '£a  Revolution  Beige,  1830 ;' 
and  here  is  a  more  voluminous  and  most  graphic 
production  —  The  ^  Eaquisaes  Hiatoriquts  de  la 
RSoolution  de  la  BelgiqueJ* ""  The  clever  litho- 
graphic drawings,  in  which  scenes  the  most 
picturesque  were  delineated  by  traits  the  most 
masterly,  formed  a  remarkable  feature  in  these 
volumes.  ^^  If,''  continued  the  stranger,  ^^  the 
Belgians  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
motives  of  the  revolution,  and  satisfied  with  its 
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results,  the  press,  at  least,  is  not  to  blame. 
Wbea  a  nation  has  great  events  to  record,  it 
seldom  is  deficient  in  historians.^ 

*'  And  yet  Europe,  or  (to  speak  for  mjrseh*) 
England,  is  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
caoses  of  your  revolution.  When  I  was  at 
Bmasels,  in  the  year  Twenty-nine,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  Dutch  King  was  popular.^ 

^*  With  those  with  whom  you  lived,  mon- 
sieur, he  probably  was  so.  In  all  communities 
there  are  castes  whose  interests  are  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  ruling  power,  be  that  power 
what  it  may;  and  it  has  been  generally  ob- 
served, that  the  aggregate  of  English  travellers 
are  drawn,  by  a  sort  of  natural  affinity,  towards 
them.  Brussels,  sir,  has  its  Faubourg  St.  Gel^ 
nmin,  as  well  as  Paris.^ 

^^  I  judge  rather  from  my  own  observation,^^ 
said  Sir  Frederick  dryly.  ^^  William  of  Nassau 
was  at  least  calculated  to  be  popular  by  his 
unceremonious  and  accessible  manners.  His 
extwior  was  that  of  a  pire  defamilk ;  and  he 
moved  Uirough  your  streets  like  a  private  gen- 
tleman. In  exterior,  at  least,  he  was  the  htau 
idkd  of  a  citizen  king.'*' 

**  Nevertheless,^  said  the  gentleman,  *^  he 
was  an  atmolute  tdn^,  alter  the  most  approved 
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H«cr  AiI5jum«.  Afferdng  to  be 
iD»  «vm  mjyg^fT.  ke  set  aS  the  tonus  at  eon- 
fOTBDMcs^  ryr  1 1  1 1  I  at  bov^u  He  ande 
SBi  vil  uie  iiw  Av-  aod  liat  viQ  vasiiictated 
W  xsir  jmi  vrf4fc33oe^  aod  Banov  rievs  of  te- 
ijp^nK  *cr>*cnr.  Besdiesw  ke  lecgiTed  Beigim  as 
a  ^f^RcSaor  ««  HvxIizmL  as  aa  iocnaae  of 
X5  %Er^  jnr;  sM  ^  ^a$  ^^reiBed  exdaardj  in 
^iie  I>e:<k  it^oti&c  He  kas  rioisKed  oar  eoo- 
KMOiOHw  eabK&'w^  cisr  fdomioau  sifeneed  the 
jvpa^  ofCTTTO!^  s^  ikw^  iacpotged  arbitianr  and 
voMssC  tax9Si»  SBii  kisded  «^  vitk  debt.  He 
hat  acj^>Ml  is  iazifwc^  oo  oar  tnfaaBab ;  he 
kK  nv«s<«>i  IV:«£iaKa  to  all  pbras  of  tmst 

Vi  jikL<fit>  m  «ar  owa  cRi«s^  azhl  set  m  naik  of 
K^tvc«;:x«r  vrvs  e^vfr  thinf  that  k  Bel^an. 
K^*  tiifflt  <vcji  W  he  ]^K«Glarr^ 

''^  AV<w  »  Eeoi&zid.  hsTY  Wcm  accmsloaMd  to 


<vtii.V^  •*  *$  <evraK>aerr  exancntcd.*' 

^  rVa  k  a  <'»«cx«  of  £Kt :  and  fiMts  wffl 
9f^«i2w  NT  th«rfflts^!^^rv^"'  sud  the  Bebnaa  gcntle- 
IMM^  «t;^  e%^:uk  ptertaoicttT  of  nanaer.  ^  Bat 
adi  vvHK  )ui>y  t;il^«  ti)e  tivxiMe  to  eome  amongst 
itok  «Kvt  4^  «^  the  h<«N>«r  to  sar  Toa  are  in- 
^NN«Mi{4  at  <mr  awaww  roa  wilL  I  imt,  inqaire 
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«Dd  judge  for  yonzBeif.  All  we  aak  of  stFangcra 
18  to  throw  off  their  own  piejndioeB,  and  not  to 
Adopt  those  of  anjrfiraction,  or  category,  wfaidi  is 
not  the  nation.  Something,  too,  of  oar  stovy 
should  be  known.  We  hare  always  been  a 
restless  people.  Tlmra^h  all  onr  records,  it  is 
obrioiis  that  a  sentiment  of  public  justice  is 
deep-rooted  in  our  hearts;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  so  galling  to  the  Belgian  spirit  as  k 
jmtg  de  Citranger.  Centuries  of  suffering  haTe 
not  hardened  us  to  its  bitterness ;  for  so  strong 
is  our  feeling  of  national  independence,  that  it 
has  sometimes  degenerated  even  into  manictpal 
jealousy.^ 

^  You  think,  then,  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
restoration  for  die  House  of  Nassau?^  asked 
Sir  FrederidL,  interested  by  the  warmth  of  the 
speaker. 

^^None  whaterer,*^  was  the  firm  and  simul- 
taneous reply  of  the  two  ardent  Belgians. 
^'  From  the  moment  when  its  expulsion  was 
voted  in  our  nati«mal  congress,  its  &te  was  de- 
dded.  Even  that  indeed  was  but  a  form :  the 
fiunily  had  already  been  expelled  by  public 
opinion.^ 

'<  The  decision,''  said  Sir  Frederick,  lookmg 
at  a  vignette  in  one  of  the  works,  **  must  have 
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been  an  extremely  poetical  incident.     Who  had 
the  honour  of  proposing  the  question  f* 

*^  The  course  of  events  had  already  rendered 
the  conclusion  inevitable ;  but  the  chance  of  the 
initiative  fell  on  myself,^  replied  the  interlocutor, 
taking  off  his  hat. 

Sir  Frederick  lowered  his  to  the  ground,  nur* 
prised  to  find  himself  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  belonged  to  posterity.  He  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  the  rencontre,  with  all  the  courtesy 
compatible  with  his  own  opinions  conoeming 
revolutionary  men  and  revolutionary  measures ; 
and  requested  to  be  favoured  with  a  name  so 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  The 
stranger  presented  his  card  —  ^  Gonstantin 
RoDSNBACH,  Membre  de  la  Chawbrt  dea  DSpUr 
th^  He  was  the  author  of  the  book  Sir  Fre- 
derick held  in  his  hand. 

A  carriage  now  drew  up  at  the  door;  and 
Monsieur  Rodenbach,  after  courteously  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  renew  his  accidental  ac- 
quaintance on  the  arrival  of  the  EngUsh  states- 
man at  Brussels,  took  his  leave,  and  departed 
for  the  capital.  Sir  Frederick  inquired  with 
much  interest  concerning  the  person  he  had 
been  talking  to ;  and  he  learned  that  Gonstantin 
Rodenbach  was  one  of  four  brothers,  the  sons 
of  a  ban  bourgeois  of  the  little  town  of  Rouliers 
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near  Bnges,  who  bad  all  dedicated  theBiselves 
to  the  service  of  letters  and  the  reyolution; 
that  the  proposer  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Nas- 
SKOS  and  the  author  of  the  Episodes  had  been 
an  eminent  physician,  the  author  of  a  scientific 
work   called    ^  Consultations    Medico- lAgalts  C 
that  anothw  brother,  Colonel  of  cuirassiers,  and 
Commandant  of  Brussels,  was  among  the  first  to 
ecganise  a  company  of  yolunteers,  and  to  engage 
m  hostiUtieB,  by  a  sortie  he  made  to  obtain  re- 
isAncoements  from    Louvain;    that  another  is 
now  Gommiasary  of  the  district  of  Ostend ;  and 
that  Alexandre,   the  fourth  brother,  was   the 
blind  Deputy  on  board  the  ireckschuyt^  an  ex- 
member  of  the   Congress,   an  active  debater, 
and    author   of  an    extremely   agreeable   and 
instmetive    volume,    entitled    *•  Lettre  sur  Us 
Aveugks^ 

*^  I  wish  Monsieur  Julien,  our  witty  and 
Uberal  member  for  Bruges,  was  here,^  continued 
the  young  Brugeois ;  ^^  but  you  will  see  and  hear 
him  to  more  advantage  in  the  Chambers  at 
Brussels.  We  will  now,  if  you  please,  proceed 
to  our  cathedral  and  our  academy  of  pictures.^ 

^^  I  have  already  seen  your  fine  cathedral, 
and  under  favourable  circumstances.  A  lady 
artist,  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in 
the  boat ^ 
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*'^  Oil !  jes,  I  remember,*^  iiiteniq>ted  the 
Doctor. 

*^  Yon  know  her,  perhaps  ?^  asked  Sir  Fre- 
denck  eageriy. 

^  Not,  at  least,  that  I  am  aware  of;  for  those 
doaku  in  which  our  women  muffle  themselves, 
when  they  are  no  k»ger  young  or  handsome, 
render  it  difficult  to  say  who  is  beneath  them. 
But  ptay  observe,  monsieur,  the  grace  and  co- 
quetry with  which  oar  young  belles  fling  aside 
their  emvelope.  It  is  a  study!  There  now,  k>ok 
at  that  lady!  That  is  a  true  Bruges  beauty  with 
her  Spanish  eyes  and  Flemish  complexion  and 
twibcmpoimi.      That  is  Madame  ;   she  is 

called  Im  Vrmms  dt  Bmges ,-  and  she  is  very  like 
Rubens^s  fint  wife.  Yon  perceive  9ke  does  not 
muffle  herself.  Her  hood  only  serves  to  set  olF 
her  charms.  %e  is  going  to  her  devotions :  our 
ladies  dm  M  air  onlv  wear  their  doak  when 
they  are  going  to  church.^ 

Sir  Frederick  was  not  surprised  that  his  artist 
was  set  down  as  being,  from  the  manner  of  her 
dre8»,  neither  young  nor  pretty. 

**'  I  have  been,*"  he  said,  ^  but  some  hours  in 
yoor  town ;  and  I  have  already  encountered  a 
beauty  and  a  genius.  Your  women  must  be 
worth  knowing.^ 
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« 


Hey  will  be  by  and  hye ;  some  are  so  now. 
They  are  all  patriots:  I  donH  mean  our  old 
oomitesBeB  of  the  Marie  Th^r^  school;  but 
our  women  properiy  so  called.  The  first  rebnff 
whidi  William  got  on  his  iaterference  with  our 
langoageiy  was  &om  the  witty  and  patriotie 
Madame  de  H  It  was  on  occadon  of  the 

King's  Tisii  to  Knges,  just  before  the  revoln- 
tion;  when  the  order  for  sabstitnting  the  Dnteh 
Ungni^  was  rigorously  enforced — (one  of  our 
Utierest  gn«by  monsieur).  She  had  just  letum- 
ed  from  St.  Qmer ;  and  the  King  adted  her  if 
the  Flemish  dialect  was  still  spoken  there.  She 
replied  in  the  aflbmative.  *  (Test  itonnant^  said 
the  King.  ^  Cda  pnmvc,  Sire^  combttn  il  est  dtf* 
JUHe  de  changer  la  langue  £un  pewj^C  was  her 
reply.    The  hit  had  a  great  snccessJ" 

^'  It  deserved  one,^  said  Sir  Frederick.  ^'  But 
how  long  has  Frendi  been  the  kngiu^  of  Bel- 
gium?^ 

*'*'  As  long  as  we  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Franc  femily.  Since  the  fourteenth  century, 
irhen  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  became  our  sove- 
reignSy  it  has  been  the  ezclusiTe  language  of 
our  educated  society,  of  the  arts,  of  literature, 
and  id  gallantry ;  and  the  language  in  which  a 
man  makes  lore,  monsieur,  must  always  be  a 
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popular  language.  Jofur  de  Dtat!  Fancj  a  man 
making  love  in  Dutch  !^ 

Tbey  were  now  standing  in  front  of  the  Prin- 
8enhof,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  sovereign 
Counts  of  Flanders ;  -where  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy  held  their  splendid  courts, 
and  where  Philip  the  father  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  Margaret  his  splendid  aunt  and  guardian, 
were  bom. 

^^  This,  sir,^^  said  the  self-appointed  cicerone, 
'^  is  the  most  ancient  and  curious  quarter  of  our 
city.  The  Prinsenhof  was,  for  a  time,  con- 
verted into  an  English  convent.  It  is  used 
at  present  as  the  Salle  dea  Hypothiques^  an 
apartment  well  worth  being  seen.^ 

They  entered  the  singular  and  antique  hall, 
the  scene  of  so  many  courtly  festivities  during 
the  middle  ages.  There,  the  knights  of  the 
Toiaon  d'or  were  inaugurated,  and  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Low  Coimtries  held  their  courts. 
The  vast  and  sculptured  chimney-piece,  the  mas- 
sive buffet,  and  other  monuments  of  by-gone 
splendour,  which  time  had  rendered  poetical, 
were  hurried  over  by  the  English  virtuoso  with 
less  interest  than  he  would  have  felt,  had  he 
not  been  impatient  to  reach  the  hospital  of  St. 
Jean  at  the  appointed  hour. 
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^^Obseire,^  said  his  guide,  ^^the  beantiltil 
alto  relievo  of  this  altar  of  ancient  hospitality. 
Thje  figures  are  executed  in  Italian  alahasier. 
That  head,  in  tiie  centre,  is  Charles  the  Fifth. 
On  either  side  of  it  are  profiles  of  his  father 
Philippe  le  Bel,  and  his  mother  Jeanne  la  FoUe. 
Fine  times  those,  when  qualities  were  thus  fixed 
upon  princes,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had 
not  leisure  to  study  character  !  Here  too  are 
effigies  of  Marie  de  Bourgogne,  and  her  hus- 
band the  pauper  Archduke  Maximilian.  On 
the  right,  you  see  the  features  of  Charles  le 
Temeraire;  and  on  the  left,  of  Margaret  of 
England,  the  fimious  Margaret  d^Anjou.^ 

^^  This  is  a  chimney-piece  to  read  like  a 
book,**^  said  Sir  Frederick,  ^^  and  to  study  like 
a  picture-gallery.  It  is  magnificent  and  curi* 
ous;  but  my  time  is  hmited,  and  there  are 
pictures  which  .  .  ^ 

*'  Ah  !  Monsieur  Imbert^s  collection,  and  the 
Van  Eykes  in  our  academy, — ^the  immortal  Van 
Eyke,  from  whom  Italy  borrowed  the  art  of  oil- 
painting  !^  » 

''  I  think,""  said  Sir  Frederick,  ''  Hemlink  is 
the  painter  whose  works  were  recommended  to 
my  notice.'^ 

^^  Then,  sir,  we  must  go  to  the  hoq>itaJ  of 
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St.  Jean,  and  see  the  shrine  of  St.  Ursula  in  its 
dinrchy  and  the  great  picture  in  the  hail*  We 
have  no  time  to  lose.^^ 

They  reached  the  gates  of  the  hospital  as  its 
bell  tolled  one.  The  Englishman  felt  as  if  he 
were  keeping  an  appointment ;  but  when  he 
entered  the  small  but  antique  chapel »  it  was 
empty,  and  silent. 

The  shrine  of  St.  Ursula  was  a  small  and 
elegant  coffer  of  the  most  beautiful  workman- 
ship. Its  compartments  represented  the  mar- 
tjnrdom  of  the  saint  and  her  eleyen  thousand 
followers,  in  a  series  of  the  most  exquisite  mi- 
niatures. 

"  Women,^  said  the  young  Bmgeois,  "  were 
the  true  founders  of  the  Church ;  and  they  are 
adored  in  their  influence  and  their  beauty  by 
the  remotest  posterity.  They  have  had  the 
poetry  of  all  ages  with  them."*^ 

"  Yes  l^  replied  Sir  Frederick,  laughing ; 
^^  and  the  passions  too  !^ 

A  Toice  in  an  unknown  tongue,  thick,  gut- 
tural, and  discordant,  called  the  attention  of 
the  irreverent  yotarists  to  the  gallery  of  the 
church.  A  Biguinty  in  the  full  habit  of  her  order, 
addressed  herself  in  angry  vehemence  to  the 
Brugeois.     He  bowed  to  her  reprehension,  and 
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seemed  to  attempt  an  apology,  in  the  same 
language,  for  disturbuig  her  devotions  and  the 
sanctit  J  of  the  place. 

*'  She  is  scolding  ns  roundly,"''  he  said  to  his 
companion,  ^^  for  talking  so  loudly  within  hear- 
ing of  the  patients.  Above  all,  your  laugh  has 
diq)lea8ed  her.  She  called  you,  *  that  Englidi 
heretic,^  and  thinks  you  were  ridiculing  the 
aaint ;  and  all  this  in  such  a  Flemish  idiom  ! 
a»ec  des  Flandreetsmes^  as  untranslateable  as 
they  are  naive  and  epigrammatic.  I  have  so^ 
tened  her  anger,  by  telling  her  that  you  have 
come  to  Bruges  expressly  to  see  the  pictures 
of  Hemlink, — ^the  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
of  the  good  Sisters  of  the  hospital,  which  is 
taken  care  of  by  these  BSguinea  or  Scaurs 
Hospitaltirea.'^ 

They  now  proceeded  by  an  extremely  pic- 
turesque court,  whose  Gothic  buildings  were 
covered  by  ivy  and  other  creeping  plants.  Un- 
der the  porticoes  a  few  poor  patients  were  en- 
joying the  fresh  air  and  sunshine ;  and  iseveral 
Biguints  were  moving  about,  enveloped  in  their 
laige  white  coifs,  and  in  the  full  folds  of  the 
voluminous  black  serge,  which  confounds  all 
symmetry,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  bulky 
and  the  slender. 
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One  among  them,  more  grotesque  than  the 
rest,  came  forward  with  a  bunch  of  keys ;  and 
was  acknowledged  by  the  reverential  bow  of 
the  young  man,  as  the  dSvote  whose  idiomatic 
Flandrecisms  had  so  much  amused  him.  In 
the  absence  of  the  porter,  she  had  taken  upon 
herself  to  exhibit  the  pictures  ;  and  as  she 
waddled  on,  she  addressed  a  few  words  in 
French,  with  a  strong  Flemish  accent,  to  both 
gentlemen,  on  the  impropriety  of  laughing  in 
a  place  of  worship,  and  the  inhumanity  of  dis- 
turbing the  sick.  While  looking  over  her 
bunch  of  keys,  she  explained  why  she  had 
taken  upon  herself  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
pictures. 

'^  Vhuiaaier^  she  said,  **  tst  en  vote,  voytz 
vouB  ;  unfitT  cadet ^  celui-li ;  un  patriate^  n'*e$t'C€ 
pas  ?— f a  ne  vaut  rien :  fatUs-nous  une  rSvolu- 
(ion,  V0U8  autrts  jeuntsae  f^ 

*'*'  And  you,  my  good  mother,  are  not  you  a 
patriot  r 

"  Eh !  jt  8U18  Biguint !  alUz^ 

She  now  threw  open  the  door,  after  having 
iumbled  for  some  minutes  at  the  lock.  She  led 
them  at  once  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  placed 
them,  with  respect  to  light,  with  a  connoisseur- 
ship  that  was  probably  traditional. 
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The  sabjact  of  this  magnificent  picture  (by 
Hemlink)  was  a  Nativity.*  The  beauty  and  ex- 
pression of  the  heads,  painted  with  all  the^netM 
of  miniature,  notwithstanding  the  remote  and 
rude  epoch  of  the  art  in  whidi  they  were  exe^ 
cuted,  recalled  the  portraits  of  Vandyke,  and, 
in  some  particulars,  perhaps,  surpassed  them* 
The  English  virtuoso  was  surprised  at  his  o\m 
ignoranee  of  this  great  Flemish  master. 

^^  What  sublimity  V^  he  cried ;  *^  what  high 
intellectual  character,  in  those  noble  but  me- 
lancholy countenances  P 

^<  0«t-da  r  said  the  Biguine;  ^^  strangers 
think  that  we  can  paint  nothing  but  drolls  and 
brawlers — iCeat-ct  /mm,  monneurf^  But  these 
are  saints,  true  saints,  alkz,^'' 

"  There  was  another  picture,^  said  the  young 
man,  ^^  by  Hemlink,  equally  remarkable — St. 
Christopher  carrjring  an  in&nt  Christ ;  but  the 
French  carried  it  away." 

^^  Laissez  done  ces  coquins  de  France^  said 
the  Biguine^  ^^  for  finding  out  what  is  good : 
they  go  about  rummaging  everywhere.     Not 

^  It  i»  an  unique  specimen  of  fresco  painting  by  a  pro- 
cess which  had  ceased  to  he  in  vogne^  even  in  liemlink's 
day.  The  colours  were  fixed  with  whites  of  eggs.  His  im- 
mediate predecessors^  the  Van  Eykes,  had  invented  the  use 
of  oil  long  before. 
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80  Milorda  Anglais.  This  is  the  first  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  in  my  time,  that  has  yisited 
our  Hemlink  or  our  hospital.  But  our  Hon* 
link  was  a  great  man.  I  call  him  ours,  be- 
cause he  was  un  bon  et  brave  Flamand  of 
the  Franc  ie  Bruges^  and  lived  in  the  village 
of  Danmie.  He  first  took  up  a  pencil,  when 
he  was  a  patient  in  our  hospital.  But  mon- 
sieurie  expecting  somebody?" 

The  observing  old  woman  had  caught  the 
eyes  of  Sir  Frederick,  which  were  turned  to- 
wards the  door,  as  it  creaked  on  its  hinges. 

'^  I  am  all  attention,  mother,^  he  replied, 
smiling. 

*'*'  I  thought  Hemlink  had  been  a  pupil  of  the 
brothers  Van  Eyke,*"  said  the  Brugeois,  ^'  who, 
with  due  submission  to  your  great  master,  were 
the  founders  of  the  Flemish  school.^ 

^'  Well,  then,  you  thought  wrong,^  said  the 
Biguincy  sulkily.  ^^  Hemlink  was  his  own 
master,  as  the  story  goes.  He  had  enrolled 
himself  a  simple  soldier  in  our  troops,  and 
fought  hard,  I  warrant,  for  the  independence  of 
Flanders,  against  the  Philips  and  the  Lewises, 
until,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  wounds,  and  what 
not,  he  came,  poor,  sick,  and  suffering,  to  our 
gates.  Belgium  had  always  her  bleasis^  voyez" 
vous  !     Well,  here  he  was :    the  Sisters  of  St. 
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Aagnstin  showed  the  very  ward  and  bed  where 
be  lay ;  for  we  Beguines  do  duty  here  f<»r  sweet 
Jesns^s  sake.  The  hospital,  by  right,  is  served 
by  the  Saeurs  Auguatines;  but  they  are  now 
too  few  and  scattered  to  do  dnty.  John  Hem* 
link,  rest  his  sonl  I  recoyered  dowly,  and  was 
wont  to  sit  under  that  portico  where  you 
passed  the  patients;  and  he  there  began  to 
draw  little  miniatures,  and  executed  that  shrine 
of  St.  Ursula,  which  people  came  far  and  near 
to  see,  till  our  little  chapel  became  another 
Loretto.  Who  but  John  Hemlink  now !  The 
town  grew  proud  of  him,  and  the  magistrates 
gave  him  his  eongS;  and  it  was  in  gratitude 
for  the  charity  he  received  here,  that  he  painted 
this  picture  for  our  hall.  And  here,  messieurs, 
he  is  himself — quel  Jolt  garfonT  She  drew 
aside  a  curtain  as  she  spoke,  and  the  handsome 
head  and  figure  of  the  painter,  in  the  dress  of 
the  patients  of  the  hospital,  stood  out  from  its 
back^-ground,  and  appeared  almost  to  meet  the^ 
admiration  it  elicits  from  the  spectator.  Under- 
neath was  inscribed,  *  Opus  Johannis  Hem- 
I.IKK,  1879.  ^ 

'^  What  an  interval  between  this  1879  and 
1833!"^  exclaimed  Sir  Frederick,  as  he  stood 
gazing  on  the  fresh  and  noble  picture :  '^  What 
immortality  of  genius  !^^ 
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*'*'  Belle  immartalitS  r  cried  the  Bfgutne^  oon- 
temptuously :  and  she  turned  awaj,  and  pointed 
to  a  series  of  most  rum-looking  portraits  of  doc- 
tors of  the  church,  abbesses,  and  Biguines^  which 
occupied  the  lateral  waUs. 

"  There,''  she  said,  "  is  the  true  immortahty  ! 
—that  of  &ith  and  charity.*" 

There  was  one  modem  frame  empty,  and  the 
Bmgeois  asked  for  whom  it  was  intended.  %e 
replied, 

^^  For  a  liberal  benefactress,  and  one  who, 
like  the  blessed  Magdalen,  had  qualified  for 
canonization,  by  passing  through  the  world's 
slough.  She  is  a  friend  of  this  church  and 
hospital,  and  has  lately  given  us  a  new  ward. 
Her  picture  is  at  present  varnishing  by  the 
artist  who  painted  it." 

''  And  who  t«  the  original  so  privileged  ?^ 
asked  Sir  Frederick. 

"  The  Princess  of  SchafTenhausen.  We  ex- 
pect her  every  moment,''  replied  the  BSguine^ 
"  on  her  way  to  Brussels." 

The  clock  of  the  hospital  struck  two. 

'*  You  have  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  said  the 
young  Brugeois ;  our  trcckackuyt  to  Ghent  is 
punctual." 

'^  Is  monsieur  going  to  Ghent  ?"  asked  the 
Bfguine^  inquisitively. 
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.  ^^  Can  I  have  the  honour  of  executing  any 
orders  for  you?'"  asked  Sir  Frederick. 

^'  I  haye  just  received  an  order  to  go  there, 
myself,'*^  she  replied. 

In  half-an-hour  after  the  receipt  of  this  infor- 
ination^  Sir  Frederick  Mottram,  Lawrence  Fe- 
^[an,  and  their  two  carpet-bags,  were  on  board 
the  Irecluchuyt  which  pUes  between  Bruges  and 
Ghent. 


VOI*.  II. 
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CHAPTER   11. 


THE   OBANOEI8T8. 


Distrust,  that  almost  ever  dogs  the  stranger^s 
steps  in  strange  lands,  vanishes  before  the  evi- 
dence of  an  elegant  equipage.  Post-horses  and 
bustling  couriers  are  sureties  accredited  in  all 
countries;  and  Goldsmith  with  his  fiddle,  Rous- 
seau with  his  stafi^,  or  Homer  himself  with  his 
l}rre,  would  have  a  poor  chance  of  welcome 
from  any,  the  most  hospitable  Boniface  in 
Europe,  compared  with  that  of  the  ^Milord 
Anglais^'*  who  finds  everjrwhere  the  deference 
due  to  those,  whose  emblazoned  pannels  and 
numerous  suite  promise  the  sure  and  prompt 
payment  of  an  overcharged  bill. 

Per  contray  however,  what  traits  of  charac- 
ter, what  points  of  local  history,  what  national 
peculiarities  and  provincial  absurdities,  solicit  the 
attention,  amuse  the  philosophy,  and  awaken 
the  mirth  of  the  traveller  who  *  roughs  it^  on 
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the  road,  as  the  mass  of  humankind  are  obliged 
to  do !  What  information  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained of  the  state  of  a  comitrj  (especiall j  of  a 
comitry  still  heaving  with  revolution),  which 
books  do  not,  newspapers  will  not,  and  tour- 
ists en  posit  cannot  give ! 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram,  who  had  never  tra- 
velled but  tn  grand  seigneur,  had  retained  the 
most  wearisome  impressions  of  his  last  journey 
to  Brussels  from  Paris,  when  he  had  been 
shut  up  in  a  sulkj  titeHL-tite  with  the  discon- 
tented Lady  .Frances,  in  one  of  Leader^s  lux- 
urious travelling  chariots.  Arriving  at  their 
sleeping  stations  after  dark,  leaving  before  daj- 
ligkt,  (as  if  lesser  towns  were  of  no  importance, 
or  as  if  time  to  them  was  of  any,)  and  halt- 
ing only  at  capitals,  they  took  their  political 
impressions  fit>m  their  ambassador'^s  circles,  and 
their  glimpses  of  the  arts  and  monuments  from 
their  valet-de-place. 

Such  recoUections  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented him  from  revisiting  the  Continent :  for 
if  he  had  not  now  gone  off  at  a  tangent,  it 
would  have  required  something  only  short  of 
a  miracle  to  have  induced  him  to  return  to  it 
at  all.  Accident,  however,  had  prevailed  over 
jHTfyjudice;  and  he  was  now  thrown  upon  the 

c2 
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Continent,  under  circumstances  so  different  from 
those  of  his  former  journey,  that  Belgium  might 
be  considered  by  him  as  totally  new. 

Sir  Frederick  had  been  compelled  to  quicken 
his  movements,  in  order  to  overtake  the  treck- 
schuyt.  His  agreeable  companion,  after  see- 
ing him  fairly  on  board,  took  his  leave ;  first, 
however,  presenting  him  to  a  heavy,  but  hon- 
est-looking gentleman,  who,  he  said,  had  taken 
an  active  and  valiant  part  in  the  four  great  days 
of  Brussels. 

"  Au  rested  he  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  the 
treckschuyt  is  freighted  with  Orangeists  ;  many 
among  them  manufacturers  of  Ghent,  returning 
with  their  families  from  sea-bathing  excursions; 
etj  jour  de  Dteu  !  il  y  a  de  quoifaire  une  contre- 
revolution^ 

The  bell  for  the  departure  of  the  treckschuyt 
now  rang ;  and  the  adieus  of  the  Brugeois  and 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  English- 
man were  cut  short. 

After  a  brief  exchange  of  courtesies  with 
Sir  Frederick,  the  Bruxellois  who  had  been 
presented  to  him,  threw  round  a  reconnoitring 
look  at  the  rest  of  the  passengers ;  and  then, 
seeming  to  collect  himself,  took  a  packet  of 
newspapers  from  his  pocket,  and  buried  himself 
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in  their  perusal,  as  if  to  cut  short  all  farther 
intercourse  and  conversation. 

The   Ghent   treckfchuyt   is   a  spacious,  gay 
barge.     It  was  filled  with  passengers,  male  and 
female.      Under  an  awning,    spread   over  the 
quarter-deck,    sat   a   most  formal    and    silent 
circle  of  well-dressed  dames.     They  were  each 
the  douhU  of  the  other ;  and  might  have  passed 
for  the  originals  of  those   broad-faced,  full-fea- 
tured women,  who  figure  in  the  conversation- 
pieces  of  the  Flemish  masters.     The  men  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  deck  in  detached  groaps. 
They  were  g^ierally  fair,  fat,  florid,  and  well-* 
fed ;  some  with  gold  ear-rings  glittering  on  their 
ruddy  cheeks,  and  all  with  casquets  or  leather 
caps ;  which,  added  to  their  jackets  and  trow- 
sers,  gave  them  the  air  of  overgrown  school-boys. 
The  prevailing  physiognomy  was  that  of  the 
Saxon  Englishman ;  and  the  parties  returning 
from  Bruges  to  Ghent   might  have  passed  for 
a  cockney  picnic,  going  from  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets to  Greenwich  Park.   The  Flemings  are  said 
to  be  of  the  same  original  stock  as  the  English ; 
and  there  is  much  in  their  appearance,  habits, 
and  language,  to  justify  the  belief.     Even  some 
of  their  phrases  (for  they  chiefly  employed  the 
local  dialect  of  the  country)  struck  on  Sir  Frede- 
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2j:c  5.tI«Mr  ib^  ci:frtier?a£5ca.  vkSA  the  puiy 
^cur  xp  wi:i  r?«^  Tindtr.  Thej 
Lr*,4C  i:«ii£r*  siMLtti  cirars  fceehr.  gave  each 
<c}jer  ^<i3».-i»f$  ri  iLsr  ^  iT:^  aod  pats  on  their 
p!\'4n  :«*rizs  r«*fafrikr«e5*  ^idi  ocher  manifiesta- 
l5:ct^  «c  a  r^«>}-lx=>K3«d  &Bii5antj.  more  eor- 

Af:<r  a  fe-a-  a:*crcTe  anempcs  to  engage  a 
rcc-f^rsaSjc  oi  FreeA  widi  the  ladies;,  Sr  Fie- 
os-r>:i  t<vi  xlt  a  sfcrtA-bock  which  he  had 
Kv^i;  ra  Rr::^:  a»J  «>i^T«ired  to  amofie 
ii:^35*:if  with  tra^ri::^:  the  EkenesB  of  a  liTii^, 
V«vji:il:yr  TedJers.  who  occupied  a  pbee  on  a 
:32«<o-^i*  K»sk«.  at  the  «d  of  the  boat.  U  was 
ix  <vi  Wv'«iAa.  Vrsr^iryr  whh  her  a  cargo  of  firoit 
xr>.J  Vi>ij^:afcK'e!;.  She  sat  with  her  elhow  on  her 
irjcv. aai her h«J OB h«- hands.  9iehadapipe 
ir,  ior  saocth ;  and  her  <iharp  ere*  were  fixed  on 
::"i^  ATti^,  b  a  rJ  coo?ckxisiies5  of  what  he  was 
aSv:;T.  *>  tvae  who  had  beA^te  ^rred  (or  a  study. 

l^i  he  <vKi)d  do  nothing  that  pleased  hin. 
He  w^  nx^*:*H>J  to  feel  how  completelT  time  and 
I  ho  mvvKd  h*.i  duIieJ  his  once  fine  peirqition  of 
t\Nm^s^  an^i  p^>wer  of  ieprc*dncu^  them.  He 
ix-uH^mlvnvl  Ux%  his  accesses  in  eadj  life  at 
Koujo^  whoa  he  wwked  with  Pinelli ;  and  he 
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Mptragted  in  hie  memory  the  elegant  and  splen- 
did impressionB  then  received  of  the  bright  fonns 
of  Italy,  with  the  hardier  race  that  now  sor- 
lonnded  him. 

The  country  through  which  he  was  so  lei* 
antely  passing,  its  scenes,  its  riches,  its  appa- 
rent tranquil  prosperity,  harmonized  in  all  its 
features  with  the  joyous,  well-fed,  and  rubicund 
passengers  of  the  treckschuyL  They  were  both 
trae  and  genuine  models  of  the  Flemish  school ; 
and  made  at  every  step  the  panegyric  of  those 
great  masters,  who,  beyond  all  others,  were 
fiutfafol  to  the  nature  presented  to  their  study. 
.The  fertility  and  richness  of  the  soO,  inci^as- 
ing  at  every  step,  accounted  for  the  robust 
Appearance  of  its  inhabitants.  The  tillage  was 
admirable,  the  crops  abundant.  Farm-houses, 
neat  cottages  with  their  red  tiles,  green  win- 
dows, and  trellised  vines  and  hops,  started  up 
on  every  side ;  little  villages  were  grouped 
aloi^  the  banks  of  the  canal,  at  short  distances ; 
and  a  peasantry,  more  grotesquely  than  pic- 
turesquely dressed,  gave  life  to  the  home  sce- 
nery, and  afforded  in  their  personal  appearance 
a  satisfactory  indication  of  the  total  absence 
of  penury  from  the  land. 

As  the  trcckaekuyt  advanced  towards  Ohent, 
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H  succession  of  country-houses  with  pretty  gar- 
-dens  presented  themselves  in  all  the  lustre  of  even- 
ing sunshine.  Here  and  there,  the  owners  were 
leaning  over  their  blossomed  hedges,  and  saluted 
their  &iends  on  the  deck ;  while  more  than  one 
master  manufacturer  stepped  from  his  garden 
into  the  boat,  to  return  to  his  factory  in  the 
town,  after  an  hour  or  two  o{  villeggiatura.  His 
rural  retreat,  however,  rarely  assumed  a  higher 
appearance  than  that  of  the  snug  box  of  a  Lon- 
don tradesman. 

Something  more  than  half-way  between  Bruges 
and  Ghent,  a  httle  chaise  came  toddling  down  a 
green  lane,  and  drew  up  on  the  canal.  A  brisk 
young  man  bounded  out  of  it,  and  took  his  place  on 
board.  He  had  a  packet  of  papers,  tied  with  red 
tape,  under  his  arm.  His  toUet  was  more  Parisian 
than  Flemish ;  and  a  sUght  expression,  not  ab- 
solutely of  self-importance,  but  an  indescribable 
something  in  demeanour,  stamped  him  obviously 
a  provincial  employe^  a  demi-official,  or  govern- 
ment man.  An  universal  sweeping  of  the  deck 
with  hats,  indicated  that  he  was  known  to  all ; 
imd  he  Iiad  a  poignee  de  main  from  one,  a  punch 
in  the  side  from  another,  and  a  tickle  in  the 
ribs  from  a  third.  His  arrival  seemed  to  ani- 
mate the  conversation:,  questions  and  answers 
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flew  aboat  in  quick  succession  :  here  and  there, 
the  more  significant  words  were  dropped  in 
Frenoh;  and  by  degrees  that  language  was 
sabstitnted  for  the  Flemish,  which  had  been 
hitherto  preferablj  spoken.  The  conrersatioii 
tnmfid,  as  nsoal,  on  politics ;  and  the  yonng  Em- 
plcy^  soon  found  himself  exposed  to  the  good- 
humoured  railleries  and  epigrams  of  his  inter- 
locutors. 

A  remark  hj  Sir  Frederick,  on  the  peculiar 
fertility  of  the  scenes  through  which  they  were 
glidii^y  drew  the  attention  of  the  EmployS^  who 
pointed  out  to  his  notice  a  farm  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact ;  and  he  entered 
into  a  disquisition  on  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  people. 

**  No  one,^  he  said,  "  can  give  you  better  in- 
fdNmation  on  such  subjects  than  myself:  it  is 
in  my  q>ecial  department.*" 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  to  the  ground  ; 
and  Sir  Frederick  returned  his  courtesy  in  kind. 
After  this  mutual  introduction  through  the 
agency  of  their  hats,  he  continued — 

^^  From  my  official  position,  I  can  speak  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  fertile  province  of 
Flanders:  let  the  other  provinces  answer  for 
themselves.  From  this  spot  to  Antwerp,  througli 

c5 
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the  Waedand  (once  a  rank  and  splashy  maish,) 
it  is  all  the  same  scene  of  abundance,  the  Ca- 
naan of  the  Netherlands:  and  when  people 
hare  wherewith  to  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry, 
they  will  snrely  be  contented  with  the  free  order 
of  things  under  which  they  thrive  and  enjoy ; 
though  particular  interests,  under  temporary 
disadvantages,  may  lead  a  few  discontented  indi* 
viduals  to  propagate  feelings  of  dislike  among 
those  who  have  no  cause  to  complain.^ 

This  was  a  palpable  hit,  and  was  returned 
by  the  droll  of  the  party,  a  fat,  fair  young  man, 
the  very  type,  in  dress  and  figure,  of  ^mon 
petit  Charles  qui  aime  lc9  plats  sucris^  in  the 
French  fiirce  of  the  ^  Rendtz-vous^ 

'^  What  is  most  miraculous  in  this  state  of 
prosperity,  monsieur/^observed  num  petit  Charles^ 
addressing  Sir  Frederick,  **  is,  that  we  are  all 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty." 

^^  You  must  not  cite  yourself  as  an  example,'" 
said  the  Employi ;  and  the  laugh  was  again  with 
him. 

'*  Ma  foi^^  replied  Charles,  **  I  live  upon  my 
means ;  and  it  is  not  under  the  present  regime 
that  I  grew  fat.  Though  our  soil  be  fertile, 
(which  it  is,  in  spite  of  all  government,  good  or 
bad,)  our  manu&ctures  and  commerce  are  in 
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nuB.  The  maikets,  open  to  na  under  the  old 
Kgise,  are  now  elosed;  our  ports  are  innn- 
dated  with  British  goods;  and  the  maniifiMy 
tnring  interests  are  sacrificed  to  the  agricoltiir 
nil ;  while  onr  looms  are  silent,  and  our  trade  at 
a  atand*^ 

**So  mneh  for  the  matirid^  said  a  sturdy- 
looking  cotton  mannfaotnrer,  in  whose  firm  the 
late  King  was  supposed  to  hare  a  large  share ; 
^*and  now  for  the  apiritueL  The  country  is 
governed  hy  the  priests;  and  there  is  not  an 
ambergisU  in  aU  Flanders  who  will  dare  dress 
yon  to-morrow  (being  Friday)  a  mutton  cutlet, 
or  a  cuis9e  de  volatile^  under  penalty  of  ez- 
communication«  The  black  beetles  are  creeping 
baek  into  our  houses,  and  getting  round  our 
wiTes  and  daughters,  just  as  in  the  old  Spa^ 
nish  and  Austrian  times.'' 

^^  Oh !  as  for  the  priests,  I  give  them  up. 
Monsieur  Van  B  ,  to  yomr  castigation,''  re- 
plied the  goTemment  champion ;  ^*  but  remem- 
ber, that  their  present  influence  is  but  a  reaction 
on  the  intolerance  and  persecution  of  the  late 
government ;  which  forced  the  clergy  into  the 
ranks  of  political  opposition,  and,  in  making 
them  partakers  in  our  glorious  revolution,  be- 
stowed "upon  them  a  well-merited  popularity. 
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The  present  govemment,  moreover,  is  not  an- 
swerable for  the  bigotry  of  our  villages.  Liberty 
of  conscience  (liberty  the  ftdlest  for  every  pos- 
sible religious  opinion)  is  a  fdndamental  con- 
dition of  the  Belgian  constitution ;  and  if  the 
priests  have  power,  it  is  the  free  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  government  do  no  more  than  admi- 
nister a  liberal  dispensation  in  a  liberal  spirit.'*'' 

"  Liberal  enough,'^  reiterated  Monsieur  Van 
B— — ,  shaking  his  fat  sides ;  *'  for  they  leave 
us  the  liberty  to  beg  or  starve.'*' 

"  Or  even  to  attempt  a  counter-revolution,'' 
said  the  man  of  office,  dryly ;  "  or  accept  of  mis- 
sions from  the  Hague." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  for  a 
moment  by  the  ascent,  from  the  cabin  below 
deck,  of  a  tall,  dry,  Spanish-looking  person,  but- 
toned up  from  head  to  foot  in  a  grey  great-coat, 
with  a  casquet  on  his  head  and  a  cigar  between 
his  teeth.  He  was  evidently  a  person  d'lmpor- 
tenza^  and  was  in  fact  a  great  landholder,  the 
descendant  of  a  Spanish  family;  as  the  Brussels 
merchant  whispered  Sir  Frederick  in  broken 
English:  interrupting  for  the  first  time  his  im- 
perturbable silence.  He  was,  he  said,  a  great 
favourite  with  the  hated  Dutch  minister  Van 
Maanen;  an  ez-burgomestre  of  ♦  ♦   ♦   *;  and 
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liad  held  a  handsome  situation  under  the  abdi-* 
cated  goremmttit. 

^'  Ek  ftten,  monmiir,^  said  the  Ohent  manufac- 
turer,, addressing  the  hidalgo,  ''  you  have  come 
on  deck  to  smell  your  own  orchards  and  hop-» 
grounds  en  passant.:  they  are  really  teeming.^ 

At  this  moment  the  boat  was  passing  an  ex- 
tensive and  very  elegant  villa,  with  ornamented 
grounds. 

"  Yes,  sir,^  he  replied,  with  Spanish  gravity  ; 
"  they  are  mine  to-day,  but  whose  to-morrow  ? 
Every  month  now,  it  seems,  must  have  its  revo- 
lutk>n ;  and  where  there  is  no  security,  property 
has  but  few  charms  for  its  proprietor.  Besides, 
when  a  population  of  four  millions  is  compelled 
to  support  an  army  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  the  hops  and  orchards  teem  in 
vain :  they  belong  less  to  the  nominal  owners, 
than  to  the  tax-gatherer.^^ 

^^That  comes  of  the  vicious  policy  of  the 
great  European  powers,^  muttered  the  Brussels 
merohant. 

*'*'  But  who  exposes  us  to  them  P  The  Euro- 
pean powers  wero  with  us  when  the  House  of 
Nassau  occupied  the  thrane,*^  replied  the  Ex- 
employs,  ^^  We  had  then  the  Bourbons  for 
friends,  Prussia  for  a  kinsman,  and  the  sister  of 
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the  Emperor  of  Rama  for  our  future  queen, 
living  in  our  capital  and  walking  in  our  streets.^ 

^^Ah!  parlez-moi  de  fo,^^  interrupted  the  Brus- 
sels wine-merchant,  starting  on  his  legs :  ^^  if 
we  had  no  other  reason  for  the  Four  Days,  the 
getting  rid  of  the  Russians  would  be  enough. 
What  did  we  want  with  the  barbarian  Auto- 
crats sister  ?  That  Russian  alliance  was  the 
bSte  noire  of  the  Belgians,  What  liberty  could 
be  expected  under  a  connexion,  which  made 
Belgium  a  kitchen-garden  to  Petersbuig,  and 
brought  Brussels  within  sound  of  the  despot^s 
knout  ?  But,  thank  Ood !  we  are  ^  quittes  pour 
la  peur  ;**  and  there  is  no  danger  now  of  hearing 
a  Oreek  priest  celebrating  mass  in  the  palace  of 
our  hereditary  prince  P 

^^Vun  portant  Vautrcy'^  said  mon  petit  Charles^ 
while  all  seemed  to  smile  at  the  Russian 
terrors  of  the  good  Bruxellois ;  **  I  think  a 
Oreek  priest  saying  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  is  not  worse  than  a  Roman 
priest  governing  the  cabinet  of  the  King  of 
Belgium,  and  commanding  a  majority  in  the 
Chambers.^'* 

*^  And  is  that  the  case  i^''  demanded  Sir  Fre- 
derick, amused  by  the  discussion. 

*^  To  be  sure  it  is,  monsieur,^  said  Monsieur 
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Van  B >    **  In  the  YUial  districts  the  fran- 
chise is  so  low,  that  the  electors  are  in  Ihe 
hands  of  the  peasantry ;  who  implicitly  follow 
the  directions  of  the  priests,  and  retnm  their 
nominees,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  informed  snd 
ciTiKzed  part  of  the  community.    If  things  are 
to  go  on  thus,  we  may  expect  a  retnm  to  the 
awfiil  times  of  the  Philips  and  the  Alras ;  and 
our  children  may  lire  to  see  the  Inquisition  re- 
stored in  the  Grand  Sablon  of  Brussels,  and  the 
fires  of  an  Juto^da-fe  blazing  on  the  site  of  the 
R^Uets  in  the  Rue  du  Soleil  at  Ghent.'' 

^*  Then,''  said  the  Bruxellois,  '*  they  will  see 
restored  what  was  nerer  suffered  to  exist  in 
Belgium!  for  our  priesthood  never  pennitted 
either  the  one  or  the  other  to  he  established." 

**I  should  suppose  that,  with  a  protestant 
king,"  observed  Sir  Frederick,  *^  you  have  little 
to  fear  on  that  ground." 

"Cefa  nefait  new,  monsieur y'*^  said  Van  B ; 

**  the  king  may  be  a  protestant,  and  his  mi- 
nisters esprits  forts  ;  but  we  shall  not  the  less 
be  the  most  priest-ridden  people  of  Europe. 
We  are  all  good  catholics,  sir,  and  we  req)ect 
our  priests  at  the  altar;  but  we  know  that 
Ghent  never  flourished,  since  the  middle  ages, 
as  it  has  done  under  a  protestant  king.     Wil- 
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liam  of  Nassau  never  let  an  enterprising  mer- 
chant stand  stiU  for  want  of  a  ronnd  sum  to 
forward  his  speculations.''^ 

"  jBA  .' ten^  piV' said  the  Bruxellois.  "Wil- 
liam was  a  sleeping  partner  in  almost  every 
concern  that  promised  a  profit ;  and  both  as 
prince  and  merchant,  he  clung  to  the  false  sys- 
tem of  what  is  called  encouraging  trade :  that 
is,  giving  unfair  advantages  to  particular  indi- 
viduals, at  the  expense  of  the  community ;  ruin- 
ing the  favoured,  and  forcing  them  into  absurd 
speculations,  by  giving  them  a  too  fecile  com- 
mand of  capital."*' 

"  I  cannot  imderstand,''  said  the  Ex-burgo- 
mestre,  "  what  the  democrats  of  Brussels  would 
have  in  their  king.  William  was  the  very  model 
of  themselves,  a  pattern  of  economy ;  walking 
about  the  streets  in  a  threadbare  coat,  and 
a   weather-beaten    umbrella   under    his  arm.  * 

*  On  this  point,  the  testimony  of  an  English  aristocrat 
is  somewhat  different  Speaking  of  William's  reception 
at  Ghent,  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  in  her  'Tour,'  ob- 
serves— 

"  That  popularity  is  scarcely  worthy  to  be  boasted  of, 
the  sum  of  which  consists  in  not  having  been  pelted  with 
rotten  eggs.  The  fact  is,  that  the  catholk  city  of  Ghent 
was  called  upon  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  protestant  king  of 
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Whj,  he  sat  for  Monsieur  Gobaud  in  an  old 
pair  of  military  boots  under  his  royal  robes, 
for  want  of  a  second  pair  to  change  them. 
Then  he  was  always  accessible  :  he  talked  and 
walked  with  his  subjects,  without  form  or 
etiquette.  He  listened  to  their  complaints, 
entered  into  the  details  of  grievances,  and  re- 
dressed them  at  once  de  vive  voix^  or  by  im- 
mediate interference  with  the  ministers.^'' 

''  Woe  to  the  nation  where  such  things  can 
be  r"  exclaimed  the  Bruxellois ;  ^^  where  the 
king^s  cabinet  is  turned  into  a  monkish  confes- 
sional I  The  substitution  of  one  man^s  private 
judgment,  for  the  determinations  of  responsible 
advisers,  or  for  the  established  laws,  smacks 
rather  too  strongly  of  the  paternal  despotism, 
as  it  is  called,  of  Vienna.  It  is  too  clap-trap  a 
virtue  in  royalty  for  less  than  a  divine-righted 
autocrat ;  and  shows  either  that  William  did 
not  understand,  or  was  not  willing  to  perform 
his  duty,  in  the  spirit  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment.^^ 

the  Pays-Bas.  The  bishop  of  Ghent  preached  against  the 
measure,  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  dismission  of 
the  bishop;  but  the  city  has  not  yet  taken  the  required 
oath/'—- ^  Tour  throttghpart  of  Belgium  and  the  RhenUh 
PravmetM,  1033. 
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This  boutade  produced  a  momentary  silenoe. 

''All  this  talks  well,""  said  the  Ex-bnrgo- 
mestre  solkilj ;  ''  but  the  king  yon  have  chosen, 
monsieur,  is  not  a  bit  the  more  popular  for 
being  a  rot  constitutionnel.  There  is  no  getting 
at  him;  or,  if  one  does,  il  ne  cause  pas^  /ttt, 
comme  Fautre — allez  f" 

*'  The  most  popular  of  jour  princes,^^  said  Sr 
Frederick,  smiling,  ''was  Ouillaume  le  Tad* 
tume!" 

"  But  who  wants  a  talking  king  P^  asked  the 
Bruxellois  petulantly.  "  We  chose  our  king 
as  an  expediency ;  and,  as  yet,  he  has  not  di0> 
appointed  us.     //  a  du  tact^  le  Roi.'^ 

''Eh  I  Diantre!  mii—du  tact !  But,  with  all  his 
tact,  his  government  has  reduced  the  country  to 
bankruptcy ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  Ghent 
are  about  to  enter  into  a  resolution  to  close  thw 
looms,  and  to  turn  adrift  some  thousands  of 
their  unfortunate  workmen. — *yoji  tact^  pardier 

"  That  is  a  dangerous  experiment,^  observ- 
ed Sir  Frederick.  "  The  resistance  thus  raised 
against  all  government,  by  starving  your  depend- 
ants into  riot,  will  fall  heaviest  on  your  own 
heads ;  and  the  effects  of  combination  will  be 
ruinous  to  yourselves,  long  before  it  reaches  the 
objects  of  your  discontent  and  aversion.^ 
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AU  ftirther  discBSsioii  was  now  cut  off  hj 
the  antral  of  the  treckschuyt  in  port ;  which 
was  ciowdod  with  porters,  wheel-harrows  and 
trucks,  and  was  noisy  with  family  meetings 
and  fiiendly  welcomes.  The  courtesy  of  the 
piditical  partisans  was  superior  to  the  infliK 
ence  of  a  difference  in  opinion.  All  offered  their 
services  to  the  English  stranger.  But  his  young 
official  acquaintance,  being  the  only  garfon  o{ 
the  party,  made  that  circumstance  a  claim  for 
taking  him  under  his  especial  guidance;  and 
they  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  en- 
tering the  faubourg  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Flanders  in  the  last  dim  twilight  of  a  sultry 
snmmer^s  erening. 

Nothing  could  be  more  imposing  than  the 
appearance  of  the  mouldering  massive  ramparts, 
the  long  dark  narrow  streets,  the  antique  over- 
topping edifices,  high  dreary  orchard  walls,  and 
dose  iatiicate  passages.  Here  and  there,  a 
taper  lighted  before  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  or  a 
lampion  flashing  its  red  flickering  flame  over  the 
architectural  portico  of  some  government  office, 
made  the  general  gloom  more  dreary  by  their 
momentary  contrast.  Many  Uttle  bridges  were 
crossed,  and  many  glimpses  caught  of  tiny 
streams  and  stagnant  canals ;  while  wastes  and 
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dead  walls,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  gave  it  a  strange  air  of  desolation,  not 
altogether  unlike  that  of  a  moonless  midnight 
view  of  Venice ;  for,  like  Venice,  Ghent  is  a 
collection  of  islands,*  connected  by  numerous 
pmall  bridges. 

Sir  Frederick,  arm  in  arm  with  his  com- 
municative guide,  frequently  paused  to  admire 
or  to  point  out  particular  spots  which  recalled 
to  him  the  broad  touches  and  deep  chiaro 
oscuro  of  the  school  he  most  admired. 

"  There,***  he  observed,  stopping  short  on  one 
of  the  little  bridges,  "  there  is  a  picture  at  this 
moment,  a  very  Cuyp !  The  dark  green  waters, 
impending  stone  balcony,  and  massive  orna- 
ments sketched  in  strong  relief  below ;  the  dis- 
tant broken  arch,  the  boat  fastened  by  a  large 
iron  ring  to  the  ivy-draped  ruin ;  and  the  whole 
illumined  by  the  last  western  ray  from  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  complete  a  picture,  of  which  I 
could  fancy  I  have  a  fac  simile.  There  is  no 
judging  of  a  school  of  painting  till  one  has 
studied  the  locals  and  lived  among  the  originals 
which  have  supplied  the  subjects.*" 

*  Formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys, 
the  Liese  and  the  Moere. 
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-  '^  If  monsieur  is  an  amateur,'"  said  his  guide, 
'*  he  must  see  our  Van  Eykes  and  Rubenses,  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Bevon.'*'' 

•*  Your  whole  city,"'  replied  Sir  Frederick, 
"  viewed  by  this  light,  appears  to  me  to  be  one 
great  picture.  How  much  one  loses  by  travel- 
ling post  through  this  country  !'*'' 

The  deep  toll  of  a  remarkably  loud  bell  now 
broke  on  the  general  silence  of  the  gloomy  city ; 
and  was  followed  by  a  quaint  old  carillon  play- 
ing an  ancient  Flemish  air,  which  gained  on  the 
listeners  as  they  advanced,  till  they  stood  be- 
neath the  loftiest  belfry  of  Belgium.  It  was  a 
Gh>thic  square  tower,  just  touched  at  its  top  by  a 
single  ray  of  light.  They  stopped  to  look  and 
listen. 

"  Our  belfry,*"  said  the  Employe^  "  is  the  most 
ancient  and  national  of  our  monuments.  It  was 
raised  in  1188,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  independence  of  the 
Gantois  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  to  us, 
what  the  Capitol  was  to  the  Roman  citizen.^ 

''  Quand  notre  cloche  bftt, 
L*incendie  va; 
Quand  elle  sonne, 
Rebellion  bonne," 

muttered   a  voice   close   behind  them.     They 
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looked  round;  but  there  was  no  form  visible 
saye  that  of  a  female,  in  the  usual  long  cloak 
and  hood,  who  passed  on. 

"  An  old  adage  of  the  common  people,^  said 
the  Belgian,  laughing,  ^'  which  they  lore  to 
repeat.  This  bell  has  been  the  tocsin  of  se- 
dition in  all  ages:  it  is,  in  fact,  the  organ  of 
opinion,  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of  popular 
poetry."" 

Cutting  across  a  dark  passage  to  arrire  at  the 
hotel,  they  once  again  overtook  the  hood  and 
cloak.  The  chill  air  of  this  gloomy  alley  made 
Sir  Frederick  sneeze. 

**  Profictatr  said  the  woman,  as  they  passed. 

*^  Ich  bedanke  het^  replied  the  young  Em- 
ploye ;  while  Sir  Frederick  was  taxing  his 
memory  for  a  phrase  from  Erasmus,  of  familiar 
rejoinder. 

*^  Do  your  common  people  speak  Latin  }^  he 
asked. 

The  Belgian  laughed:  ^*No,  no;  nor  French 
neither,  very  generally  or  correctly.  But  a 
few  phrases  from  the  ritual  are  sometimes 
used ;  particularly  by  our  religious  women,  like 
that  Biguincy  who  has  just  passed.  There  are 
at  present  eight  hundred  of  these  good  ladies  in 
Ohent.     This  is  their  hour  for  going  out  to 
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their  pious  Tigils  in  tbe  chambers  of  the  mA. 
Nobody  here  can  be  iQ  without  a  Biguine  to 
nnrse  him :  there  would  be  neither  recovering 
ttcundam  artem^  nor  dying  in  odour  of  sanctity, 
without  their  assistance. 

"  It  is  odd  enough,^  Sir  Frederick  remarked, 
«^  that  this  is  the  second  time,  in  my  short  jour- 
ney in  Fhmders,  that  I  hare  encountered  one 
of  these  Sisters  r 

'*  Oh !  you  will  meet  them  ererywhere.  They 
form  a  privileged  and  very  circulating  order : 
but  they  are  good  creatures,  and  very  safe, 
though  in  a  position  to  be  mischievous.^ 

On  quitting  the  dark  alley,  they  stood  upon 
the  Place  d*Armt9  of  the  Flemieb  capital.  Sir 
Frederick  paused  in  surprise,  to  gaze  on  its 
beauty  and  gaiety. 

The  Placty  called  Le  Kantur^  was  a  spadous 
square,  planted  with  trees,  and  surrounded  by 
noble  edifices  of  the  most  picturesque  archi- 
tecture, interspersed  with  well-lighted  cafh^ 
fronted  by  awnings,  like  fitntastic  tents,  spread 
before  them  into  the  street.  In  one  comer  was 
a  theatre,  with  its  usual  accessories  of  light  and 
bustle ;  and  adjoining  to  it,  an  handsome  build- 
ing, announced  by  an  inscription  over  its  stone 
balcony  to  be  KH6tbl  ds  la  Poste.     On  the 
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other  side,  was  the  Caserne  of  the  Ctfrps  de 
Gardty  red  and  smoky  with  lamps,  and  crowded 
with  soldiers  ;  while,  under  an  awning  in  the 
street,  a  party  of  officers  in  the  handsome  Bel- 
gian uniform,  were  seated  round  a  table,  drink- 
ing, and  singing  patriotic  songs.  The  whole 
formed  a  scene  worthy  the  pencil  of  Franc  Du 
Ch&tel. 

*'  This  is  the  foyer  of  the  loyalty  and  li- 
beralism of  Ghent,'"  said  Sir  Frederick's  new 
friend,  as  they  entered  the  porte-cochire  of  the 
hotel;  ''and  the  only  part  of  the  city  that  is 
well  lighted.  But  here  is  your  inn.  I  shall  do 
myself  the  honour  of  calling  in  the  morning, 
and  hope  that  you  will  stay  a  few  hours  to  see 
what  is  most  worth  observation  in  the  Flemish 
capital.'" 

The  gentleman  then  took  his  leave;  and 
the  EngUsh  traveller,  escorted  by  the  hostess 
of  La  Poste,  was  shown,  along  an  intermin- 
able corridor,  into  a  lofty  and  spacious  room. 
Fegan  had  arrived  some  minutes  before  bis 
master,  and  was,  as  usual,  flourishing  away ; 
but  the  entrie  of  the  tourist  with  a  single  ser- 
vant, and  a  truck  laden  with  two  carpet-bags, 
was  anything  but  brilliant.  There  was,  how- 
ever, something  in  the  appearance  of  the  master, 
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more  than  in  the  bmstling  iiMolence  of  his  man, 
whidi  oonyinced  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
of  the  policy  of  not  inflicting  upon  his  gaest 
one  of  those  ^  diners  impromptus^'*  pronounced 
by  a  gastronomic  dictator  to  be  ^  une  noire 
trahiaonJ* 

The  Flemings,  like  the  Americans,  do  not 
loye  to  be  put  ont  of  their  way  ;  and  the  tra- 
veller who  does  not  accommodate  himself  to 
their  early  table  d^hote^  will  often  be  disap- 
pmnted  in  his  fare.  The  English,  however, 
who  strive  to  bend  everything  to  their  own 
habits  and  usages,  have  somewhat  accustomed 
the  Flemish  aubergistea  to  their  nine-o''clock 
dinners;  and  when  a  party  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence appears  to  warrant  the  inconvenience, 
the  furnaces  are  relighted,  and  the  casseroles 
recalled  into  service. 

Sir  Frederick  was  not  therefore  treated  to  the 
hard,  millefois  richauffi  fricandeau^  the  exhaust- 
ed beuillij  or  burnt  coteUtte^  eked  out  with  a 
dozen  unnameable  and  uneatable  nastinesses, 
which  usually  form  the  supplements  of  such  ill- 
timed  refections;  and  being  refreshed  and  re- 
vived by  an  epicurian  supper,  he  found  himself 
in  any  disposition  but  that  for  sleep. 

Among  the  old  books  which  he  had  pick- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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ed  up  in  Bruges,  and  which  he  had  directeu 
Monsieur  Bogaert  to  pack  and  send  after 
him,  there  was  one  which  he  had  kept  oat  to 
read  on  board  the  treckschm^t.  Its  title  was 
'  VAncienntte  dt  GaKd,  par  un  Chanoint  dt  St, 
Bavon  ;'*  and  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  one 
ox  those  delightful  old  provincial  works,  which 
have  such  a  goiU  dt  terroir^  and  breathe  of  the 
cmour  propre  of  the  place  they  describe.  It 
Wiis  all  middle-age  lore,  the  glories  of  Flemish 
art,  and  Flemish  manufacture;  and  it  brought 
into  evidence  forms  and  characters  illustrative 
of  the  epoch,  when  Ghent  was  made  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  the 
great  drama  of  the  history  of  Europe. 

To  imaginative  readers,  such  a  work  has  a 
charm  which  must  be  felt  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood; and  Sir  Frederick  had  already  passed 
the  midnight  hour  in  its  perusal,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  called  off  by  a  musical  voice  under  the 
balcony  of  his  apartment,  which  gradually  hum- 
med itself  away,  and  left  again  the  ancient  town 
to  the  silence  it  had  momentarily  interrupted. 
Every  note  and  every  word  had  fallen  distinct^ 
ly  on  the  ear  of  the  listener.  The  melody 
was  new,  but  it  resembled  a  polacca ;  and  the 
language  was  equally  strange   to  the  auditor. 
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ahhoogh  to  him  00  many  European  tongues 
wtere  fioniliar. 

The  song  was  still  &ding  awaj,  when  Sir  Fre- 
derick threw  open  the  window  and  stepped  into 
the  baleony.  The  serenader  was  gone ;  and  the 
measored  step  of  the  sentinel  before  the  corp« 
de  garde  alone  was  audible.  The  'scene,  how- 
ever, had  its  speU ;  and  the  traveller,  as  he  lean- 
ed over  the  balustrade,  enjoyed  the  balmy  fresh- 
ness of  the  air,  already  scented  with  the  breath 
of  morning.  He  gazed  with  an  artisf^s  eye  on 
the  scene  before  him,  which  lay  in  a  deep  repose 
of  lights  and  shadows,  at  once  a  picture^  and  a 
moral.  The  rays  of  a  declining  moon  were  still 
tinging  the  chiselled  '  steppes^  of  the  gabled 
fiif  ades,  and  tipping  the  architectural  chimnies 
of  the  lofty  edifices  of  the  Kantur ;  while  the 
dim  Schappiea  of  the  narrow  angular  streets 
which  straggled  firom  it,  gave  a  play  to  the 
ima^nation,  and  led  it  back  to  the  glorious 
ages  which  had  witnessed  their  construction. 
The  whole  brought  graphically  to  the  memory, 
events,  whose  results  are  still  influencing  the 
destinies  of  mankind. 

Thb  Kantub,  the  Forum  of  the  capital  of 
Flanders,  now  so  peaceiul  and  so  picturesque, 
had  doubtless  been  the  site  of  many  a  tragic 
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drama.  Here  might  have  passed  incidents  which 
had  made  epochs ;  here  had  stood  men  who 
were  themselves  epochs.* 

If  the  Low  Comitries  had  supplied  the  sturdy 
race  which  gave  dynasties  to  Europe  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  Clovises,  the  Dagoberts,  and  the  Pe- 
pins,  Ghent'^had  given  birth  to  him  who  united 
in  his  own  person,  the  dominions  of  them  all. 
One  dark,  narrow  alley,  now  pierced  by  a  strag- 
gling moonbeam,  led  to  the  ancient  tower  where 
Cli:irles  the  Fifth  first  saw  the  light,  and  founded 
the  j)ower  of  the  fatal  House  of  Hapsbui^.  Yet 
he  who  broke  do\%7i  the  gallant  bearing  of  the 
Castilian  spirit,  and  held  the  chivalry  of  France 
captive,  had  found  his  ambition  checked  in  its 
mad  career  by  the  unyielding  manufacturers  of 
his  native  city ;  and  those  '  tetes  dures  de  Fla- 
mancb/  as  the  brilliant  despot  Philip  le  Bon  of 
Burgundy  had  called  them,  had  cost  Charles 
more  trouble  to  govern,  than  all  his  vast  domi- 
nions in  either  hemisphere. 

It  was  in  such  a  moonlight  night  as  this,  that 
Charlemagne,  who  so  long  resided  in  thia  an- 
cient city,  might  have  dictated  to  his  secretary, 

*  The  struggles  of  the  Burghers  for  independence  under 
the  Ileins  aiid  tlie  Arteveldes. 
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Eginardy  some  pages  of  his  capitularies.  Here 
the  barber-minister  of  Louis  XL,  Olivier  le 
Diable,  may  have  played  off  some  of  those 
buffooneries  which  made  an  essential  part  of 
his  corrupting  diplomacy.  Here,  too,  Petrarch 
'  touched  his  lyre  when  he  sung  the  charms  of 
his  Laura  to  the  smiling  banks  of  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Lys.^ 

'Sir  Frederick  Mottram  was  yet  passing  the 
antiquarian  remembrances  he  had  so  lately  ac- 
quired in  review  before  his  mental  vision,  when 
the  voice  he  had  before  heard,  again  fell  upon 
his  ear.  The  book,  which  he  held  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  dropped  on  the  pavement  as 
he  stretched  forward  to  catch  the  fading  me- 
lody. A  person  of  a  tall  and  slight  figure,  set 
off  by  a  military  costume,  came  forth  at  that 
moment  from  under  the  avenue  of  trees,  picked 
up  the  volume,  and  was  met  by  Sir  Frederick 
on  the  lower  steps  of  the  balcony  with  thanks 
and  apologies,  and  with  a  slight  complimentary 
allusion  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  The  next 
moment  the  two  strangers  were  walking  toge- 
ther under  the  moon-lighted  branches  of  the 
limes  of  the  Kantur ! 

The  historical  spot  on  which  they  moved,  and 
the  melody  which  had  introduced  them  to  each 


r.  Tis^^tti  kev>  to  the  frtemMaonrr  of  tlie 
cix.  If  t^  »ciK:«s:pkiahed  flnglish  gen- 
ii. Lk  isLixftxe  joT-e  fur  the  arts,  «o  laie 
2L  Ejir^Aav^t  v«&^  n  «qc«  annoaiiced  n  the 
•mfcTi-MT  &3»i  ItnrbeT  <^  ^u'  Fnrdeiiclu  there  whs 
A  foeocfc^  ^kkk  ^<iQ:t  the  |N:rs«A  of  his  chance 
coc^tkiija.  vi3f^  vv<:^  L&Te  nttiked  him, 
ilrYa^v'cx  £:=rvc«f.  fee  ooe  of  thos«  ^endid 
frfc^:TiwLi>  *c  Px.lisC  bervcfsu  now  scattered  OTer 
iiie  »\ir«i  **  r«*'-:^  ibesr  own  chiralroos  nation, 
ai«c  ;^  <va.iriK9<  iL^  Lxrt:  aM  inteiIii!^Dt  natoiee 
v'.i^  iijb:  hkridk^TQ?*  pov^r  vboise  bnite  maases 
\>fri  Vc&e  Uj<sa  >:  vx  « — a  &&i>oo  who^e  gallan- 
trr  K«^t42i^«>  :r.^3?5ia:^  mLose  l-raTeiT  Napo- 
MA  os-I^:^  to  !Koocr«  and  vha»  spirit  the 
K.a9%rua  As:v<ra  La>  fi-cad  it  impoee^ible  to 
i«ea>i«  t*'^  bcY*i.  or  u>  extiiur»i^^  hot  with  life. 

S«^  F^v^vr-rvi  M*<irizn  5^x«  discoTered  that 
W  «*s  OYtTyrsiTij:  «id;  ooe  of  the  mort  aecom- 
;v*?£:y\x  CWitxcKa  of  Ear*>pe.  He  wass  in  fiici, 
ooe  of  tie  i:x>4  cj?5ir:urii>^>tJ  eaules  in  the  canae 
os'  r«v>r4  isvV{>fMf>dre ;  and  with  others  of 
h«^  Kra^e  coortrruK'tk  had  fmind  an  a^Tlnm  in 
;he  <«^2v;^  of  reinitiated  BeLrium  ;  beinur  ho- 
aoon^l  ^Bith  a  p^^st  cc'  niiiitarr  tnfc«t  bjr  its  peo* 
pie  ekvte^l  kiu^r* 

Cok^iel  ^^^  had  conie  to  Ghent  to  visit  an 
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inTalid  comrade.  He  had  only  arrived  an  hour 
of  two  before ;  and  was  waiting  for  his  horses 
to  retom  to  Brossels  that  night.  This  restless- 
ness in  the  physique  of  the  Polish  exiles,  this 
morbid  desire  and  capacity  for  fatigne  and  move- 
ment, is  one  of  the  surest  nUirks  of  internal  tna^ 
to>e,  from  whatever  sonrce  it  springs. 

An  introdnction  so  accidental,  so  divested  of 
all    the   forms   which   chill   and    impede    the 
feelingB  in   the  ordinary  intercourse   of  stran^ 
gen,  was  not  without  its  charm   to  the  shy 
conventional  Englishman.    The  melodies  of  mo- 
dem Europe  (a  text  derived  firom  the  Polish 
Hymn  to  Liberty,  which  the  Colonel  had  been 
humming),  Bellini^s  *'  Norma,^  the  new  musical 
school  of  passion  succeeding  to  Rossini^S  school 
of  brilliant  and  rapid  sensations,  the  state  of  the 
arts  in  Flanders,    and    modem    French    and 
English  literature  (with  the  former  of  which 
Colonel  ***  was  much  better  acquainted  than 
the   British   statesman),   formed   the   principal 
topics  of  a  prolonged   delightful   conversation. 
Both  parties  seemed  alik^  to  avoid  that  fearftil 
rock  which  makes  shipwreck  of  all  man^s  better 
sympathies-'^politics ;  yet,  involuntarily,  the  all- 
engrosring  theme,  mixed  up  as  it  now  is  with 
almost  every  subject,  gradually  mingled  with 
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pleasanter  matter ;  introducing  Belgian  prospe- 
rity, Polish  misery,  and  the  cause  which  had 
driven  one  as  wealthy,  and  far  more  nobly  bom 
than  the  English  parvenu^  to  poverty  and  exile. 
Sir  Frederick  Mottram  had  been  goided,  in 
many  of  his  views  of  foreign  poUcy,  by  the  opi- 
nions of  men  who  held  a  dinner  at  the  Russian 
embassy  of  greater  importance  than  the  liberties 
of  mankind.    He  had  therefore  driven  the  Polish, 
like  the  Italian  cause,  from  his  mind ;  as  the  self- 
ish throw  off  a  subject  which  touches  their  sym- 
pathy at  the  expense  of  their  interests  and  their 
pleasures.     He  had  been  the  boon  companion 
to  the  husband  of  the  ambassadress  of  Russia ; 
he  had  known  many  Russian  nobles,  had  bor- 
rowed many  Russian  opinions,  and  deemed  the 
conduct  of  the  Poles,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  in- 
discreet and  romantic.     Although  he  would  not 
have  refused  to  assist  at  a  soiree  because  the 
illustrious  Prince  Czartoriski  honoured  it  with 
his  presence,  he  had  yet  declined  his  friend 
Horace  Harvey^s  invitation  to  be  introduced  to 
him.     Now,  however,  that  he  was  thus  brought 
accidentally  in   contact    with    another    distin- 
guished representative  of  Polish  patriotism,  gal- 
lantry, and  intellectual  refinement,  he  was  fas- 
cinated, bewitched. 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  conversation  of  the 
stranger  to  shock  his  self-love,  by  argnmenta- 
tively  demonstrating  how  shallow  was  his  know- 
ledge, how  deep  his  ignorance,  of  the  wrongs  of 
Poland ;  but  there  were  little  details  which 
wmng  his  heart,  and  traits  that  awoke  all  his 
indignation.  The  melancholy  energy,  the  feel- 
ing eloquence  of  the  sad  narrative,  went  home 
to  his  bosom,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices,  and 
awakened  the  latent  charities  of  his  nature, 
which  the  selfish  habits,  and  the  routine,  un- 
reflecting opinions  of  an  arrogant,  over-weening, 
and  anti-national  fection  had  failed  to  annihilate. 

In  alluding  to  the  cause  of  his  visit  to  Ghent, 
Colonel  ***  was  led  to  speak  of  its  object,  who 
had  experienced  more  than  his  portion  of  the 
national  misery,  and  contributed  more  than  his 
share  towards  her  yet  unattained  redemption. 
His  dying  mother  had  given  up  her  last  sigh, 
when  the  agents  of  the  imperial  tyrant  were 
searching  her  deathbed  for  proofs  of  what  was 
impiously  deemed  her  guilt — ^a  mother^'s  interest 
in  a  banished  son.  His  female  relations  had 
been  whipped  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw,  for  not 
abandoning  their  brothers,  or  betraying  their 
husbands  ;  and  when  the  cause  had  become 
desperate,  still  hoping  in  spite  of  hope,  he  had 

d5 
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returned  to  Poland  with  a  small  but  trusty  band 
of  associates;  he  had  maintained  himself  against 
the  pursuit  of  overwhelming  numbers,  skulking 
for  weeks  in  swamps,  all  but  famished  in  inhos- 
pitable forests,  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
of  thirst,  and  the  burning  agony  of  undressed 
wounds.  He  had  taught  the  dull,  laboured  for 
the  sordid,  thrown  away  his  brilliant  accom- 
plishments on  the  unawakened  and  the  vulgar. 
He  had  done  all,  suffered  all,  that  humanity 
could  perform  or  endure,  for  the  sake  of  right, 
liberty,  and  national  independence. 

*^  Still,  you  must  not  pity  us  too  much,^  said 
Colonel  ***,  on  some  exclamation  of  compaseion 
uttered  by  Sir  Frederick  at  the  sufferings  of  the 
family  of  the  young,  the  gallant  B  ski ; 
^*  nor  mistake  our  misfortunes  for  our  merits. 
We  want,  among  ourselves,  that  unity  which  alone 
deserves  the  triumph  of  national  redemption. 
S^gur,  in  his  account  of  la  grande  armSe^  when 
he  gives  us  so  honourable  a  place,  says,  ^  Ics 
Polonais  promeitent  plus  quails  ne  peuvent  tenir  ; 
tt  Us  txtnnent  plus  qtCils  ne  prometteni,'*  This 
gives  the  measure  of  our  conduct.  Our  eensir 
bility  leads  us  too  far  in  the  first  instance,  and 
our  restless  energies  go  beyond  the  dreams  even 
of  our  own  imag^ation.^ 
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It  is  easy,'"''  said  Sir  Frederick,  ^*  to  preach 
prudence  to  nations  in  adversity,  as  to  indi- 
viduals ;  but-  ^  He  paused,  surprised  to  find 
himself  defending  the  indiscretions  of  the  Poles, 
to  whose  virtues  he  had  been  hitherto  as  insen- 
sible as  incredulous. 

The  Coloners  horses  now  appeared  from  the 
.gate  of  the  hotel,  and  the  strange  associates 
parted  under  those  favourable  impressions,  which 
mutual  admiration  is  so  calculated  to  awaken. 
They  exchanged  cards;  and  the  English  tory 
promised  to  seek  the  Polish  liberal,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Brussels.     He  was  still  something  sui*- 
prised,  by  the  intimation  on  the  visiting  card, 
to  find  that  the  PoUsh  magnate  was   in  the 
personal  service  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.     It 
was  a  new  light  thrown  on  the  state  of  the 
times,  an  evidence  of  the  hopeless  impractica- 
bffity  of  the  system  of  conservatism,    in   the 
fiice  of  a  spirit  of  change  and  of  innovation  so 
universal  and  so  penetrating.      The  little  in- 
cident was  a  practical  lesson,  tending  more  to 
shake  the  stronghold  of  prejudice,  than  all  Ben- 
tham  had  ever  preached,  or  radicalism  asserted. 
Man  is  rarely  taught  through  argument;  and 
one  personal  conviction  is  worth  a  ^bushel  of 
reasons.*^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GHENT 

Thebe  is  no  capital  in  Europe  where  the 
stranger  finds  himself  more  a  stranger  than  in 
London.  The  works  of  art  and  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  are  there  only  accessible  at  an  ex* 
pense  of  money  and  of  labour  far  greater  than 
the  admission  is  worth.  The  egoism  also  of 
the  people,  and  their  contempt  (real  or  affected) 
for  foreigners,  close  every  avenue  to  courtesy 
against  the  approach  of  the  continental  traveller, 
who  comes  not  labelled  by  high  titles,  or  that 
most  powerful  of  all  letters  of  recommendation — 
wealth.  At  every  step,  the  mere  unpretending 
scholar  and  gentleman,  incapable  of  contending  in 
expenditure  with  his  equals  among  the  natives, 
but  approaching  the  greatest  country  of  the 
world  with  enthusiasm  and  benevolence,  is 
repelled  by  mortification  and  disappointment. 
On   the   Continent,   the  very   reverse    of  this 
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chorliah  excIusiTeness  is  exhibited ;  for  national 
Tanity  does  the  honours,  even  when  higher 
motiyes  are  wanting. 

Unknown,  unannounced.  Sir  Frederick  Mot- 
tram  had  hitherto  found  Belgian  politeness  the 
best  cicerone  to  Belgian  sight-seeing ;  and  the 
accidents  which  had  procured  him  so  much  un- 
purchased information  and  amusement,  were 
well  worth  the  paid  services  of  hireling  igno- 
rance, upon  which  the  English  traveUer  so  ge- 
nerally throws  himself. 

Sir  Frederick  was  still  at  breakfiist,  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Poste,  and  poring  over  a  paragraph 
copied  from  the  English  papers  into  Galignani, 
of  which  his  own  departure  for  the  Continent 
was  the  theme,  when  his  new  friend  the  Em- 
ploys made  his  appearance.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost ;  nor  did  the  Englishman's  taste  for  the 
arts  permit  him  to  lose  any.  The  transition  from 
the  idle  gossip  of  the  newspaper  to  the  noblest 
monuments  of  past  ages  was  refreshing  and  ener- 
gizing; and  he  threw  down  with  alacrity  the 
nanatiye  of  Lady  Frances  Mottram^'s  dejt&nS 
at  the  Willows,  to  visit  the  time-worn  tower 
in  which  Charles  the  Fifth  was  bom,  —  the 
noble  Cathedral  of  St.  Beron,  —  the  Palace 
of  the  Uniyeisity, — the  Cbllery  of  Monsieur 
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Scamp,  and  other  objects  of  cariosity  marked 
down  by  his  new  guide  and  courteous  acquaint- 
ance. 

Ghent  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  per- 
haps, of  the  Belgian  cities,  as  it  is  the  site  of 
some  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  Belgian 
history.  Its  existence  is  recorded  as  far  back 
as  the  scTenth  century,  the  epoch  when  King 
Dagobert  sent  St.  Amand  to  preach  the  gospel 
there.  In  the  conunencement  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, Charlemagne  made  it  a  temporary  resi- 
dence; and  towards  its  close,  Baldwin  Brat- 
dc-Fcr^  the  first  Count  of  Flanders,  fortified  the 
town,  and  erected  the  stronghold  called  the 
GrorfM  Kasietl. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Ghent  was  already  cele- 
brated for  its  looms  and  its  dvers;  and  the 
Oantois  cultivated  with  success  the  surrounding 
country,  which  they  had  reclaimed.  In  1297, 
the  city  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  repel  an 
English  army  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  head- 
ed by  the  gallant  Edward  the  First;  and  in 
1381,  it  possessed  within  its  walls  eighty  thou- 
sand fighting  men.  In  aU  ages  of  its  history, 
it  was  famous  for  its  struggles  for  independence. 
The  wh<de  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  passed 
in  contests  with  its  feudal  chiefs;   but  amidst 
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the  tnnHilts  of  war  and  sedition,  its  mann- 
finetmres  and  commerce  continued  to  thrive  and 
multiply. 

Ghent  is  now  but  the  melandboly  monument 
of  its  past  glories,  the  tomb  of  its  own  energies 
and  prosperity.     Its  antique  and  noble  belfry, 
l*aised  in  1188,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable remains  of  the  middle  ages.     It  was 
from  the  contemplation   of  its  brazen  dragon 
(carried  off  from  .Bmges  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades)  that  Sir  Frederick,  accompanied  by 
his  friend,  proceeded  to  the  Tour  ies  Princtij 
the  ancient  tower  where  the  mad   Queen  of 
GastOe  gave  birth  to  the  future  Emperor,  the 
master  of  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

In  a  small  dreary  apartment,  where  the  wheels 
of  industry  now  turn  merrily  round,  once  stood 
the  magnificent  crmfle  of  Charles,  surrounded 
by  the  offerings  of  tributary  princes.  The 
young  Gantois  proudly  alluded  to  the  fact. 
**  Here,**  he  observed,  "  Charles  de  Croi,  Prince 
de  Chimai,  presenteda  golden  casque,  ornamented 
with  a  phoenix.  Here  the  Marquis  de  Berg,  then 
a  poweiful  feudatory,  offered  a  golden  sword ; 
and  Marguerite  d^Autriche,  the  aunt  of  the  im* 
perial  infant,  presented  a  baon  of  pure  gold, 
enriched  with  precious  dtones.^ 
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''  Eh !  ben^  oui^  said  a  female  spinner^  bend- 
ing her  coifed  head  over  the  work  her  nimble 
fingers  were  executing.  "  What  are  your 
Princes  de  Chimai,  and  your  Marqnises  de  Berg, 
now?  Notre  filature  de  cotoTLf  voyez-vous^  vaui 
hien  tout  cela — rCest-cepas^  monsieur  f^  And  she 
addressed  the  question  to  Sir  Frederick. 

He  started  at  the  personality  of  the  singular 

demand,  which,  simple  as  it  was,  bore  at  once 

upon  the  feudal  past  and  the  utilitarian  present. 

*'  I   should    not    wonder,''     said    Monsieur 

D ,  "  if  this  brusque  spinner  was  one  of  the 

patriotic  heroines  of  the  Four  Days.  The  names 
of  the  Belgian  nobles,  (the  Chimais,  the  De 
Lignes,  and  the  D'Arembourgs,)  are  in  no  very 
good  odour  with  the  lower  classes  of  Ghent,  who 
by  no  means  make  common  cause  with  their 
Orangeist  masters.  Comment  fappeiles-tu,  ma 
bonne  amie  f^  he  asked  of  the  spinner,  ol)serving 
that  the  Englishman  had  been  struck  by  her 
observation.. 

"  Je  m'appelle  Marguerite  i Artevelde^*  she 
replied. 

"  Two  great  names !"  replied  the  interro- 
gator. ^^Are  you  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Philip  and  Jaques  d'Artevelde,  the  dictators  of 
Flanders  ?" 
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**  What  does  that  signify  ?  she  asked  petu- 
lantly. /^  Who  can  answer  sach  a  question  ? 
My  mother  was  called  Margaerite,  and  I  am 
called  La  Dule  Grctte.^  We  should  not  go 
beyond  the  mothers;  one  is  always  sure  that 
far — tenez  r 

The  women  of  the  &ctory  laughed. 

"  At  all  eyentSy^said  Monsieur  D— ,  **  the 
name  is  a  good  name.^'  And  turning  to  Sir  Fre- 
derick, he  added,  ^^  Marguerite  de  Gand,  com- 
monly called  Marguerite  of  Austria,  the  aunt  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  was  a  great  woman.  The 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  her  conduct,  as  gKm- 
vernante  des  Pays-Bas  for  her  nephew,  has  left 
an  indelible  impression.  If  Marie-Therese  is 
the  idol  of  the  noblesse,  <  Margot^  la  genie  De- 
moUelle^  is  that  of  the  people ;  and  she  possesses 
a  traditional  interest  with  them  which  renders 
her  name  popular ; — it  is,  in  fiict,  a  nam  de  ban 
augured 

"  Not  always,*"  muttered  Sir  Frederick  with 
a  sigh ;  and  after  a  momentary  abstraction  he 
started,  as  one  recoyering  from  a  painfid  reyerie. 
"  Where  are  we  to  proceed  now  ?""  he  asked 
carelessly. 

*  '  The  wild  Marguerite^  the  name  given  to  an  old  piece 
of  artillery,  at  Ghent. 
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*'  We  will,  if  you  please,  take  the  most  mag^ 
nifieent  of  our  modem  edifices,  the  Palace  of  the 
University,  in  our  way  to  the  most  ancient,  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Bevon."*^ 

Sir  Frederick  oiFered  some  money  to  one  of 
the  women  of  the  manufactory,  who  conducted 
them  to  the  gate ;  and  his  companion  inquired  of 
her  who  was  la  vieille  Flamande^  that  plied  her 
wheel  and  her  tongue  with  such  dexterity. 

"  Comment !  ^  said  the  woman.  **  Do  you 
not  know  Soeur  Greite,  of  the  grand  Biguinage  f 
Dame !  not  so  old,  neither ;  but  huddled  up  in 
her  habit  comme  un  fagot.  She  does  a  deal  of 
charity,  and  often  visits  the  factory,  and  takes 
a  turn  at  the  spinning  among  us.  She  won^  let 
oiir  young  ones  work  beyond  their  strength,  and 
sees  to  the  ventilation  of  the  apartments — ^which 
is  not  so  good  for  the  work;  but  they  let  her 
have  her  way.*" 

It  struck  Sir  Frederick,  that  this  same  Sorar 
Oreite  resembled  exceedingly,  in  her  clumsy 
figure  and  guttural  accent,  the  Beguine  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Jean.  If  she  were  the  same 
person,  she  had  probably  made  one  of  a  group  of 
women,  apparently  of  the  lower  class,  who  had 
occupied  the  fore  part  of  the  treckschuytj  on  the 
preceding  day.     The  subject   was  still   in  his 
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head,  wken  they  arrived  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Umyersity.  Bnt  its  cold  imitation  of  the  severe 
Greek  aichiteoture,  and  its  emblematic  statues  of 
Orange  Wisdom  and  Nassau  Justice,  were  all 
too  little  connected  with  the  genius  of  the  place, 
with  the  Charlemagnes  and  the  Dagoberts,* 
the  Bra9^»Ftr8  and  the  ThnSraires^  to  give  it 
an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  To  Sir 
Frederick's  remark  to  this  effect,  the  young 
cieeroiie  replied,  laughing : 

^*  It  has  at  least  one  merit,-~-it  is  built  on  the 
rains  of  a  Jesuit  church/' 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Bevon,  a 
noUe  specimen  of  the  severest  and  best  school 
of  Gothic  architecture,  afforded  a  hx  finer  object 
of  contemjdation.  Its  lofty  elevation,  simple 
distribution  and  chastity  of  ornaments,  are  all 
characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  raised. 
The  effect,  on  entrance,  is  that  of  physical  vast- 
neas  united  with  moral  grandeur.  It  is  a 
monument  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  arts 
were  brought  in  a  country  of  free  manufttcturers, 
who,  like  the  republican  merchants  of  Italy, 
proved  themselves  the  best  protectors  of  genius, 
and  produced  among  themselves,  and  of  them- 

*  Id  636,  Dagobert  founded  the  first  Christian  church  in 
Ghent,  through  the  mission  of  St  Amand. 
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selves,  some  of  the  greatest  artists  the  world  had 
ever  seen. 

In  passing  up  the  lofty  and  magnificent  nave, 
which  stands  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the 
lateral  aisles,  where  every  chapel  is  a  cabinet. 
Sir  Frederick  paused  over  each  separate  object 
with  an  interest  derived  from  his  recent  reading. 
The  carved  pulpit  of  Laurent  del  Vaux,  the 
marble  mausoleum  of  a  bishop  of  Ghent,  the 
chiselled  stalls  of  the  canons  of  the  church, 
and  the  tall  massy  gilt  bronze  candelabra, 
(which  had  lighted  the  court-masks  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  were  sold  to  the  canons  of  St. 
Bevon,  by  one,  to  whom  power  was  fer  more 
dear  than  its  symbols,  Oliver  Cromwell,)  al- 
ternately engaged  and  riveted  all  his  attention. 
The  famous  altar-piece  by  Rubens — where  he 
has  painted  himself  as  St.  Hubert,  as  a  mendi- 
cant at  the  gates  of  the  convent,  and  followed 
by  holy  women,  who  personate  his  fat  and  florid 
wives — was,  as  Sir  Frederick  observed,  "  a  pic- 
ture to  bend  the  knee  before.'*'*  But  his  devo- 
tions were  held  in  reserve  for  the  more  precious 
work  of  the  two  Van  Eykes,  which  the  sacristan 
approached  with  religious  respect,  disposing  the 
lights  of  the  chapel  so  as  to  exhibit  it  to  the 
spectator  with  the  happiest  effect. 
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As  a  monument  of  the  state  of  art  at  the 
early  period  when  the  process  of  painting  in  oil 
was  first  discovered,  this  picture  derives  its 
greatest  value.  But  though  deficient  in  per- 
spective, and  exhibiting  the  flowers  on  the  re- 
motest plants  elaborated  and  distinct  as  those 
of  the  foreground,  its  heads  are  of  exquinte 
beauty  and  expression.  God  the  Father,  in  a 
bishop'^s  mitre,  is  seated  on  his  throne,  and  holds 
a  crystal  sceptre  in  his  left  hand.  On  his  right 
and  left  are  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  each  en- 
ga^red  in  reading.  The  Lamb,  standing  on  an 
akar,  and  surrounded  by  saints,  angels,  and 
other  personages,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
%nres,  is  represented  pouring  forth  blood  from 
its  heart.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  these  figures ;  and  they  show,  that  in 
the  rudest  and  simplest  epochs  of  art,  as  in  its 
most  florid  development,  genius  can  make  itself 
evident,  and  strike  out,  amidst  general  medi- 
ocrity, its  own  certain  and  unfailing  path  to 
inmiortality. 

*^  The  exposition  of  this  picture,^^  said  the 
sacristan  in  a  tone  of  nasal  psalmody,  ^'  which 
took  place  in  1481,  in  this  chapel  of  the  family 
of  De  Vyts,  was  a  great  festival  for  the  ancient 
city  of  Ghent.     Its  painter  was  Hubert  Van 
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Ejke,  the  greatest  that  erer  existed ;  and  it  was 
finished  in  1432,  bv  his  brother  John,  the 
second  of  his  art.  It  originally  consisted  of 
twelve  pannels.  It  was  commanded  by  Jesse 
De  Vrts,  and  his  wife  Isabella,  the  daughter  of 
the  first  magistrate  of  Ghent  in  that  time. 
During  the  religious  troubles  of  1566,  a  band  of 
deists  and  philosophers  attacked  our  churches, 
broke  the  statues  and  pictures,  and  destroyed 
the  golden  shrines  and  silver  reliquaries.  But 
Notre  Dame  de  Gand  watched  over  the  immortal 
works  of  the  Van  Eykes.  They  were  replaced 
in  1585.  Three  of  the  pannels  were  taken  to 
Paris  in  the  French  revolution,  but  were  restor- 
ed in  1815.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  Canons 
sold  four  of  tliem  to  Monsieur  Van  Nieawen- 
huyse  of  Brussels,  who  sold  them  to  Mr.  Solly 
of  London,  who  sold  them  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Six  of  them  are  in  the  Palais  d*Orange  at 
Brussels;  but  nobody  knows  for  certain  what 
has  become  of  the  two  others,  though  I  have 
heard  that  they  were  sold  to  ....'*'* 

He  paused  to  recollect  the  name. 

''  To  whom?''  asked  Sir  Frederick.  "  If  they 
are  still  in  the  market,  I  would  purchase  them 
at  any  price.*^ 

'^  Ah  1  I  remember  now,""  said  the  sacristan. 
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'*  They  were  sold  to  the  Princess  of  Schaffen- 
haiisen.^ 

Sir  Frederick  paid  the  sacristan  for  his 
trooUe ;  and  the  oblij^ng  EmployS^  obliged  to 
£#Qnd  in  another  quarter  of  the  city,  conducted 
his  proUgi  to  the  collection  of  Monsieur  Scamp, 
where  he  took  his  leave  with  an  '  an  rtvoir^  a 
tatUoty'*  but  without  even  asking  the  name  of  the 
strai^per  he  had  so  much  obliged. 

The  traveller  whose  knowledge  of  the  trea- 
sures of  art  still  existing  in  Belgium  leads  him 
to  the  thrediold  of  the  Scamp  Gallery^  one  of 
the  richest  private  collections  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, has  cmly  to  knock  at  the  old-fashioned 
h^U-door,  (which,  as  well  as  the  hall  into  which 
it  opens,  recalls  the  English  mansions  of  Queen 
Anne^s  day,)  and  to  make  known  his  desire. 
A  broad,   good-humoured  Flemish  face  smiles 
a  welcome  ;  and  the  domestic  cicerone  of  the 
liberal  connoisseur  conducts  the  stranger  to  a 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  presents  him 
with  a  catalogue,  bows,  and  retires.     The  spec- 
tator, thus  left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own 
observations,  is  neither  bound  to  the  cant  of 
criticism,  nor  taxed  to  flatter,  at  the  expense  of 
candour,   the  master  of  the  collection  or  his 
representative. 
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Sir  Frederick  Mottram,  thus  turned  loose 
into  a  pasture  on  which  his  long-repressed  tastes 
were  eager  to  banquet,  paused  with  delight,  to 
take  breath,  before  the  rich  feast  which  present* 
ed  itself.  He  found,  with  infinite  pleasure,  that 
in  this  temple,  peopled  with  mimic  forms,  he 
alone  lived  and  moved ;  and  that  all  around 
him  was  silence  and  solitude.  What  forms, 
what  countenances,  what  genius,  beauty,  power, 
energies,  thought,  glanced  on  liim  from  every 
side !  what  expressions  of  passion,  of  intellect, 
the  impress  of  mind  upon  muscle  and  fibre  ! 

The  history  of  the  Low  Countries  lay  before 
him,  her  tyrants  and  her  patriots,  her  dukes  and 
her  demagogues,  her  statesmen  and  diplomatists, 
her  magnificent  women,  and  her  splendid  artists. 
In  the  first  flush  of  his  pleasure,  he  could  not  fix 
himself  to  any  one  specimen.  The  two  great 
Vandykes  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  gallery, 
the  fiill-length  figures  of  P.  Gonsalvo  di  Cor- 
dova, ambassador  from  Spain  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  and  of  Alexandro  Scaglia,  the  Spanish 
representative  at  the  congress  of  Mimster,  seemed 
to  start  from  their  frames  to  canvass  and  detain 
him.  The  expression  of  the  noble  countenance 
of  Gonsalvo  was  thoughtful  and  acute  ;  and  the 
beautiful  aristocratic  hands,  finished  even  to  the 
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nails,  might  have  been  the  despair  of  Lord 
BjTon  or  of  Napoleon.*  A  fine  sketch  on 
paper  laj  on  a  seat  before  the  latter ;  he  looked 
at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  walked  through 
the  suite  of  apartments. 

These  apartments  opened  to  the  right  into 
what  are  called  chambrettea  (small  recesses  ter- 
minated by    a    window),    which    were    hung 
with   the   most    precious  of  the   cabinet   pic- 
tures.     There  was  one  which  for  a  moment 
arrested  him  in  his  pleasurable  pursuit.      The 
light  of  its  window  fell  upon  a  female  figure 
seated  on  a  low  crimson  velret  cushion.     Im- 
plements   of   art    were    strewed    around    her, 
and  she  was  drawing  upon  a  large   portfolio 
spread  upon  her  knees :  its  massive  clasp  caught 
a  spark  of  silver  light,  and   reflected  it  back 
upon  as  much  of  a  broad,  clear  forehead,  as  the 
position  of  the  head,  and  the  fall  of  two  jet- 
black  tresses  on  either  brow,  left  visible.     The 
bend  of  her  long  colmnned  neck  was  in  itself 
a  study  for  a  painter.     The   rounding  of  her 
statue-like  shoulders  was  defined  by  a  Vandyke 
of  white  cambric,  like  those  observable  in  almost 
all  the   Flemish   portraits;   and  a  voluminous 

*  This  picture  was  painted  at  Genoa,  where  it  remain- 
ed till  LebruD  brought  it  to  Paris  in  1807. 

VOL.  IX.  E 
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dress,  with  loose  long  deeyes  of  Uaek  stuffy 
flung  back  from  the  elbow,  comfileted  a  pietw^ 
which  the  deep  shade  of  the  reeess,  and  the 
light  from  its  high  window,  rendered  p^fiect. 

There  was  a  moment  of  perfect  illiuiott, 
which  a  breath  might  have  dissipated.  Sir 
Frederick  Mottram  did  not  breathe,  but  the 
artist  did;  and  there  was  a  heayii^g  of  the 
bosom-drapery,  which  transferred  the  admiration 
of  the  beholder  from  what  appeared  at  first  m 
living  picture^  to  the  most  picturesque  of  living 
forms.  The  fisdl  of  the  catalogue  from  Sir  Fre« 
derick'*s  hands,  noiseless  as  it  was,  sufficed  to 
caU  off  the  artisf's  attention  from  her  studjr. 
She  turned  round  her  head ;  and  her  face,  half 
concealed  by  her  dark  hair,  transfixed  the  gaaa 
of  the  spectator.  Thought  never  ennobled,  nor 
passion  energized,  a  finer  countenance.  The 
mobility  of  its  expression  lefl  no  power  to  dwell 
upon  the  features;  and  except  the  peculiar  du^ 
racter  of  her  eyes  and  mouth,  nothing  definite 
renuiined  in  his  mind.  • 

The  whole,  however,  was  a  spell.  It  ope- 
rated as  a  spell  on  the  nerves  and  imagi* 
nation  of  one  both  nervous  and  imaginativeu 
His  surprise  and  admiration  were  mixed  with 
some  confused  remembrance,  whose  sootoe  he 


ebtAA  noi  Jete^  that  thig  fiiee  must,  he 
dmiglijt,  haye  been  fatcnni  to  him  before.  HacI 
ht  seen  i/tm  a  ^reani,  or  in  a  picture?  and 
was  ike  splen^d  original  now  before  him  a 
profeomonal  model  for  artists  ?  The  first  pnrple 
Uoom  of  jonth  indeed  had  passed  away  Arom 
tiM  tibuntenance ;  but  it  had  left  behind  a  clear 
glow  of  aaofknated  health,  and  a  rounded  Mness 
of  farm  replacing  the  delicate  symmetry  of 
Mire  jaTenile  ontlines. 

.  The  ladf  had  again  dropped  her  head  over 
her  wwk,  scarcely  returning  the  bow,  or  ac- 
knowledging the  apology  of  the  intruder.  He 
withdrew,  therefore,  and  tnmed  his  attention 
to  the  exhaustless  riches  of  the  Rubenses,  the 
Rembrandts,  the  Gerard  Dows,  and  the  Hob- 
bknas.  Beantiftd  as  were  these  immortal  works, 
Aey  did  not  fix  his  thoughts;  which  were  still 
in  the  ekambrettej  deroted  to  the  living  original 
of  that  great  master  of  all  masters — Nature. 
He  waid  almost  induced  to  think  that  the  lady 
must  be  the  person  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  in  the  €hrande  Place  of  Bruges ;  an  ac- 
qmuBtanee  fimmred  by  the  flattery  of  his  self- 
Wte,  in  her  drawing  on  board  the  trecksckuyt — 
for  Tanity  will  Tsnquish  shyness,  when  reason  &ils. 
While  yet  hesitating,  a  movement,  a  light 
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foot&Il,  a  figure  issuing"  from  the  chambrtUe  in  a 
mantle  and  hood,  determined  him  in  the  idir- 
matire.  He  advanced,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  supposition. 
Her  ansn^er  was  brief,  careless,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  identity.  It  was  made  while  she 
was  replacing  in  her  portfolio  the  sketch 
which  lay  on  the  seat  opposite  Vandyke's  mag- 
nificent pictures.  Sir  Frederick  begged  to  see 
it,  offered  a  criticism,  and  threw  ont  a  hint 
that  he  would  deem  no  sum  exorbitant  which 
would  obtain  him  a  copy  of  that  nnnTalled 
original.  The  lady'^s  sketch  was  taken  from  the 
portrait  of  Scaglia;  and  the^ne^^f  of  that  speak- 
ing countenance  was  admirably  preserred. 

*•*  A  copy  of  this  picture,*^  she  observed, 
*'  worthy  of  the  original,  ought  to  bring  a  great 
price.  Vandyke  is  the  master  painter  of  the 
North,  the  Raphael  of  the  Flemish  school.  If 
Rubens  has  had  more  than  his  meed  of  immor- 
tality, Vandyke  has  had  less.  The  correct 
drawing  and  brilliant  colouring  of  the  former 
can  be  fidly  appreciated  by  the  |)edant  critic 
and  the  vulgar  multitude;  but  the  mysterious 
divinity  of  expression  caught  and  communi- 
cated by  the  fiar  superior  genius  of  Vandyke, 
escapes  the  dull,  and  beams  not  for  the  merely 
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leamed.  Tbere  w9B  that  within  the  master'^ 
jafiiod  which  met  the  intellectnal  sapremacy  of 
superior  natures  half-way,  catching  and  giving 
inspiration  to  the  object  it  embodied.  In  those 
two  heads -^  nay,  in  the  very  fingers  of  that 
ipeaking  hand,  Uiere  is  an  indication  of  thought 
and  an  illustration  of  character.''^ 

^*'  A  curious  observation,^  said  Sir  Frederick. 
V.  The  hand  is  exquisite  i^ 

'^  Yes ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged,*^ 
she  answered  smilingly.  *^  Those  loug  fingers 
are  to  be  distrusted.  They  denote  an  aptitude 
to  legerdemain,  both  moral  and  physical,  and 
go  with  a  certain  serpentine  character.  I 
have  seen  such  men  turn,  and  twist,  and  coil 
like  a  snake,  in  all  their  movements,  moral  and 
physical.  As  politicians,  they  are  uncertain, 
and  have  as  much  cunning,  at  least,  as  wisdom 
in  their  conduct  and  composition.  They  are 
subtile,  if  not  sinister;  and  have,  or  imagine 
tikej  have,  much  to  conceal.  One  should  be- 
ware of  those  over-long,  flexible  joints,  always 
in  motion.^ 

''  I  really  do  believe,"^  said  Sir  Frederick, 
much  amosed,  ^'  that  the  firm  of  purpose  and 
the  firank  of  heart  have  them  not."^ 
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''  Never,'*  said  the  artist.  •'  The  idea  of  Sa- 
tdn^s  taking  a  snake'^s  form  is  physiologicttlly 
correct  and  poetically  fine.^ 

"  There  is  a  fearful  philosc^hy  ia  that  obser- 
vation^'^  said  Sir  Frederick :  ^^  one  is  almost 
a'we-^trickeii,  in  coming  in  contact  with  a  mind 
which  holds  the  secret  of  reading  characters 
even  from  the  fingers*  ends.** 

'*  We  artists,**  she  replied,  *'  mnst  draw  our 
inferences  concerning  qualities  from  external 
structure ;  and  the  habit  of  examining  the  formal 
and  visible  expressions  of  mind,  gives  us  great 
&cilitj  in  the  practice ;  when  we  are  not 
absolutely  fools:    which,    however,    we    often 


are.** 


"  You  had  a  female  painter  among  you 
called  '  the  Sorceress,*  **  he  observed,  endeavour- 
ing to  catch  a  view  of  the  lady*s  &ce  from 
beneath  her  hood. 

^^ Amongst  us?— yes;  but  not  of  our  school, 
in  any  sense ;  Madame  Rozee  of  Leyden.  She 
was  Dutch ;  and  the  term  ^  Sorceress*  is  appliea* 
ble  to  the  execution,  and  not  to  the  conception, 
of  her  works.  You  must  learn,  sir,  to  distin* 
guish  between  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools : 
they  are  too  ctten  confounded,  though  distinctly 
different.** 


,  ^  i  ^eifiOk  jfc4  pero^m.  th«t  tbejraie.  The 
l^fii^^.of  jkMUJ.^ly  ipa9t€ni  the  VaiiEykes  i^d 
the  Hemlinkfl,  giye  thQ  elite  to  the  intolkc* 
tiMlity  of  tha  Flemish  school*"^ 

''  To  which  Vandyke  set  the  seal.  Iiook,"" 
die  added,  '^  at  this  ^  Magdalen/  by  Genued 
Dow.  Yea  see  his  idea  of  the  womaa,  whose 
^ains  were  forgiven  her  for  her  loving  mnch,^ 
^ifas  that  of  a  &t  vrow^  as  much  in  anger  as  in 
sorrow.  This  was  the  type,  which  existed  in 
his  mind,  of  the  straggle  between  passion  and 
graee.  Bat  look  at  the  sensible  objects ;  look 
at  the  light  of  that  lamp,  by  which  she  does 
not  weep,  bat  blabber!  Yon  mast  shade  your 
eyes,  the  glare  is  so  painfid ;  and  every  object 
in  the  scene  reflects  it.  This  is  the  great  beauty 
of  the.  Dutch  schooL"" 

^^  Yes,  life  in  all  its  coarse  forms  represented 
to  the  life ;  nature,  ill  chosen»  but  never  out** 
raged.  And  yet,^  he  added,  fixmg  his  eyes  on 
her  &ee,  *'  these  painters  had  splendid  models. 
I  have  observed  here  a  Spanish — I  had  almost 
said  a  Moorish,  beauty,  from  the  dajrk  inteuh 
sity  of  expression;  heads  such  as  iaqiired 
Morillor 

'^  Yom  are  reverting  to  the  Flemish  school 
and  its  models,^  said  the  lady,  interrupting  him : 
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^^  we  were  discufisuig  the  Dutch  fschoq]*     Take 
Panl  Potter,  for  instance.      The  Venns  de  Me^ 
did  of  Paul  Potter  was  a  beautifiil  cow;    as 
the  Apollo  of  RembraDdt  was  his  own  grotesque 
person  in. gorgeous  drapery.    Look,^  and  she 
led  the  way  to  the  chambrette  where  she  had 
been  drawing,  ^^  what  a  miracle  of  art  I     TloM 
is   perhaps   the   finest  portrait  of  Rembrandt 
in  the  world.      It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
'  Le  Petit  Turc^^  from  the  gemmed  turban  and 
robe.     It  is  painted  in  two  colours  only,  and 
has  none  of  the  '  maniire  strapasstere'*  which  16 
the  cachet  of  his  style." 

"  Yes,  I  see.  What  an  illusion !  But 
genius  has  so  many  resources  i  How  yo^i 
people  of  genius  must  laugh  at  the  world  !" 

^^  And  how,  in  return,  the  world  makes 
genius  weep  I'*"  she  replied.  *'  How  many  of 
the  highly- organised  creatures  whose  works  now 
surround  us  have  lived  only  to  suffer:  some 
died  of  want,  and  all  submitted  to  the  humili- 
ating indignity  of  being  patronised."" 

'^  Yes;  and  patronised,  too,  by  the  dulness 
tliat  understood  them  not,  or  by  the  malignity 
which  converts  patronage  into  an  instrument  of 
torture.  Yet  there  are  minds  to  whom  the  pa* 
tronage  and  protection  of  genius  would  afford 
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the  'lughest,  the  pdrest  doioree  of  pride  and  feli- 
dty;  the  only  <me,  periiaps,  they  can  knonr.^ 

^^  I  hftTe  no  great  confidence  in  such  protec- 
tion,^' was  the  stem  reply.  "  It  is  but  another 
name  for  dependence :  and  who  that  are  coih 
Mous  of  genius,  who  that  feel  the  god  within 
them,  would  submit  to  that  f  No,  sir ;  the 
gifted  must  pay  their  penalty.  To  be  superior 
to  oar  spedes,  is  a  moral  unfitness.  It  places 
its  vietim  out  of  the  ban  of  ordinary  society; 
aboioe  it,  peihaps,  but  still  out  of  it.  This  is  the 
ttlien-iM^  of  Nature.  Time-serving  and  ductile 
mediocrity  will  always  have  the  best  of  it. 
Whoeyer  ventures  to  enlighten  the  world  by 
£he  discovery  of  truth,  is  the  doomed  martyr  of 
contemporary  ignorance;  while  the  talents  that 
delight  it,  realisse  the  old  fable  of  the  '  Nightin- 
gale and  the  Thorn.''' 

Her  voice  fell  to  a  melancholy  cadence.  The 
aiiimati<m  that  had  given  the  brilliant  mobility 
of  youth  to  her  features  had  fled ;  and  an  ex- 
pression deeply  meditative,  as  of  one  who  held 
sad  omnmunion  with  the  past,  contracted  her 
dark  brows  into  a  care-worn  and  desponding 
hx>k.  There  was  a  momentary  silence,  from 
which  she  was  the  first  to  break. 

**  But  you,  sir,"  she  said,  *'  you  have  always 
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been  prosperous  and  rich.  It  is  for  yonxr  emiles 
that  artists  work  and  live.  Yoa  are,  doubtless, 
one  of  the  rich  English  mUcris^ 

Then  turning  abruptly  away,  and  resumiBg 
her  usual  tone,  she  pointed  to  a  picture  punted 
by  Oabriel  Metz,  and  dated  1652. 

"  This  gem,''  she  said,  "  is  called  *  La  Lcfon 
de  Mustque. '  ^ 

"  I  know  of  no  peril,'*'  said  Sr  Frederick, 
**'  greater  than  that  to  which  a  man  is  exposed 
either  in  giving  or  taking  lessons  in  the  art«  or 
philosophy  from  a  beautiful  woman :  her  voice 
sinks  to  the  heart,  while  the  sentiments  it  ex- 
presses rouse  all  the  higher  sympathies  of  our 
nature." 

"  You  speak  with  feeling,  monsieur.'" 

"  With  experience,"  he  replied  emphatically, 
and  still  gazing  on  her  grave  but  beautiful  face. 

*^  This  woman's  head,"  she  continued,  ^'  is 
very  ideal  for  a  Flemish  beauty.  You  see 
here  the  ideality  communicated  to  the  Flemish 
school  by  Vandyke,  and  copied  by  Murillo. 
Compare  this  head  with  the  florid,  fleshy  solid- 
ity of  Rubens's  conjugal  seraglio." 

**"  But  all  that  is  called  ideality,"  replied  Sir 
Frederick,  ^*  must  be  based  in  fact,  and  have 
an  existence  in  nature.     I  have  a  type  of  that 


very  iieftd.  m  my  #wn  ipeoolldetum,  aa  if  I  bad 
seen  6ome  Umg  Murillo.^ 

^*  Such  types,  boveYer,  are  rare :  one  seldom 
eeea  each  a  brow  as  that,  or  such  a  bend  of  the 
neck ;  a  giaee  |iot  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  but 
its  perfection.^ 

'^  I  have  seen  very  recently  jnst  snch  &  brow 
and  snch  a  bend.^ 

''  Oh  f"  she  said  carelessly,  **  between  pic- 
tures and  indiTidoals  there  will  occasionally  be 
fboad  an  accidental  likeness.  Bnt,  alas !  the 
grace,  the  beaaty,  the  bright  types  of  long* 
passed  viaons,  leave  nothing  behind  them  but 
this  canvass  mimicry.  Natnre,  exhausting  as 
rapidly  as  she  creates,  soon  brings  the  brightest 
original  to  this  !^—- She  pointed  to  the  head  of 
an  old  woman,  by  Denner,  painted  with  all  that 
minnte  attention  to  decaying  nature  in  which 
that  Dutch  master  excels. 

^^  The  Dutch  school,"^  she  continued,  ^^  is  in 
this  r^pect  divine — that  it  is  the  temple  of  old 
women,  where  their  furrows  are  adored,  and 
every  dell  has  the  charm  of  a  dimple  for  ad- 
miring posterity.  What  a  cheerful  resignation 
to  wrinkles  is  here !  This  is  not  general,  but 
particular  nature.  A  Dutch  temperament  easily 
reconciles  itself  to  a  change,  which  is  only  felt 
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deeply  bv  that  senability  mUch  has  known  liow 
divine  a  thing  it  is  to  please,  how  bitter  a  pang 
to  have  ceased  to  do  8o.^ 

^  But  there  are  beings,*^  said  Sir  Frederick 
warmly,  ^^  on  whom  the  nsual  inflictions  of  time 
&U  so  lightly  as  not  to  be  felt ;  who,  bewitching 
in  their  youth,  are  still  fisiscinating  in  • .  .^ 

^'  Their  prime,*"  she  intermpted,  laughing : 
^'  that  prime !  more  evanescent  than  youth  it- 
self ! — But  the  whole  is  a  phantasm  !^ 

She  paused,  and  sighed.  Then  pointing  to  a 
picture  by  Rubens,  she  added  : — 

^'  See  here  !  Look  at  this  child  !  Here  is 
the  rich,  round  muscle,  that  tells  of  unworn 
sensations.  You  see  it  is  Rubens'*s  own  daugh- 
ter; for  it  resembles  his  first  wife,  Isabella 
Brant.  It  is  the  beau  idial  of  Flemish  chil- 
dren, and  one  of  the  finest  portraits  in  the 
eoUei'tion.'" 

"  How  highly  finished  !*"  said  Sir  Frederick. 
^^  The  figure  is  not  starting  from  the  picture, 
but  actuaUy  standing  out  from  it."" 

^'  Yes ;  the  child  is  walking  forth  from  the 
portico  of  its  fi&thers  garden,  which  you  will 
doubtless  see,  monsieur,  at  Antwerp ;  the  all 
that  remains  of  the  gorgeous  house  of  the 
*  Prince-Painter  J"  It  is  much  better  worth  see- 
ing than  the  ruins  of  the  citadel.'" 
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^  Ofa,  yes,*  said  Sir  Frederick,  "^  it  is :  but  I 
have  already  seen  Antwerp,  some  years  back ; 
it  is  the  Bologua  of  Belgiimi.  I  lingered  seme 
days  in  its  rich  gallery  in  18^^ 

^^  Monsieur  is  now  on  his  route  to  the  Ger- 
man spas,  perhaps?^  asked  the  lady  rather 
inquisitively. 

**  I  have  scarcely  any  plan  for  the  future,*^ 
he  replied.  ^^  I  live  but  for  the  moment.  The 
present  is  to  me  '  all  in  all  ;"*  and,  too  happy  to 
secure  a  delicious  sensation  from  objects  perhaps 
but  too  fleeting,  I  have  given  the  past  to  the 
winds,  and  leave  the  future  to  the  chances: 
they  have  hitherto  highly  fisivoured  my  rather 
eccentric  course  thus  far  in  Belgium.^ — He 
bowed. 

"  The  arts  are  pregnant  with  such  delicious 
sensations  i**  said  the  artist ;  ^^  music  above  all 
others.  But  pray  fix  your  attention  on  this 
charming  portrait  of  Rubens''s  daughter.  It 
represents  the  characteristic  sumptuousness  of 
the  ostentatious  painter,  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  our  numerous  masters.  Only  see  the 
magnificent  costume  of  this  child ;  her  rich 
petticoat,  striped  with  gold !  her  point-lace 
apron  !  her  blue  velvet  mantle,  and  lilac  velvet 
gown  and  hat ! — ^and  such  a  feather  in  that  hat ! 
fluttered  by  the  wind  !     A  silver  chain  too,  and 
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«  diiunond  croes :  and  all  this  magxuficence  of 
ilresaft  coatrast^d  with  the  lather  vulgar  look, 
ami  laugtiinir^  noisj,  romping  air  of  the  spoiled 
^xmn^r  hoiivc!is«  who  seems  to  ran)  chirping  and 
chuokIincr«  towards  too  V^ 

^^  You  inve  it  a  life  by  yoor  criticism,  that 
t!aih;iUKvs  the  mixade  of  its  ezecation,'"  said  Sir 
Pnxleriok* 

^^  If  I  ^re  out  what  I  feel,  it  woold  be  a 
^rrtvit  power ;  but  enthusiasm  in  the  arts  never 
d<K>^  This  was  the  child  for  whom  the 
An^iuluke  Albert  stood  godfather;  for  the 
$('ictKnir  de  Sirens  was  a  grand  setgneury  as 
woU  as   a   gn'at   painter   and  a  distinguished 

'^  What  a  sjJendid  life  was  his  r  said  Sir 
FitHleriok ;  ^^  the  triumph  of  genius  and  of  am* 
bit  ion:  thefirs^  painter  of  his  age;  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  powerful  and  charming  Arch- 
duoluN!^  I^abeUe;  the  minister  from  the  as- 
tute l^hilip  the  Fourth  of  Spain  to  the  picture- 
kn  iDvr  Charles  of  Eaii^and ;  the  friend  of  the 
wily  and  wicked  Buckingham;  the  favourite 
CiiHsmr  of  Marie  de  Medicis;  maintaining  the 
indei>endence  of  an  artist,  and  displaying  the 
spirit  of  a  prince  !** 

**  The  spirit  of  a  prince  !^  she  replied :  ^*  you 
EInglish  love  to  talk  of  the  spirit  of  a  prince ; 
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but,  as  appSed  to  high-mmded  genixig,  *tis  a  poor 
comparison !  How  did  Rubens  treat  the  prince 
who  sent  him  6fty  pistoles  ?  How  did  he  answer 
yonr  Ekiglish  alchymist  who  came  to  tentpt  him 
with  the  philosopher's  stone  ?  Pointing  to  the 
pictures  in  his  study,  he  said,  '  You  are  come 
too  late  ;  I  hare  found  the  philosopher's  stone 
without  other  science  than  lies  in  my  palettes 
and  brushes.'  Our  Flemish  masters  were  great 
creatures.  They  may  march  abreast  with  the 
Titians  and  the  Raphaels,  but  they  are  less 
known,  because  European  education  is  yet  too 
circumscribed  to  open  to  the  public  the  true 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  north  of  the  Tiber. 
The  story  of  Vandyke  is  a  romance.'' 

^  And  where  may  it  be  found  ?"  asked  Sir 
Frederick  eagerly. 

The  lady  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  Do  you  proceed  to  Brussels,  monsieur  ?" 

^^  I  believe  this  evening ;  at  least,  I  had  inr 
tended  to  do  so." 

"  And  how  long  do  you  remain  there  ?" 

**That  must  depend  on  circumstances;  on 
those  whom  I  may  meet  there.  I  have  hitherto 
traveUed  under  a  lucky  star !" 

"  You  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  Vandyke," 
said  the  lady  evasively :  "  would  you  not  prefer 
an  original  ?" 
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Sir  Frederick  snuled,  and  'faefiitated  vriih  ibe 
ct>ohios«  of  a  connoisseur. 

**  M'^hr,  yes,^  he  said ;  **  but  there  may  be 
circumstances  to  render  a  copy  infinitely  pre- 


cious,^ 


The  artist  took  a  card  from  her  por^Ho, 
and  >vn>tc  with  a  pencil  on  the  back :— "  Ifim- 
*tVur  Jati^^nsy  fabriquant  de  dentelUy  la  Puirrtr, 
No.  8,  i  BruxtlUs.     Present^  par  Mad,  Mar- 

**This  canU^  slie  said,  "will  giye  you  ud- 
inittanc^>  to  the  collection  of  a  worthy  trades- 
mniu  dc^^cndcil  by  the  female  line  from  Vandyke. 
You  will  !^H»  there  a  fine  picture  of  the  great 
master  \^  liioh  is  fi>r  sale ;  and  you  will  hear 
fWnu  the  Jausens  fiumly  more  of  Vandyke  tra- 
ditionally, than  lKH>ks  have  yet  given.  To 
know  the  Flemish  ma$ters«  you  must  study  them 
bi>th  pietorially,  and  morally  on  their  own  soil, 
aiaon^)^  their  jKisterity.** 

**  And  when^  arv  we  to  find,**  he  replied,  as  he 
n^d  the  can!,  **  the  Fleniisli  mistresses  ?*" 

*•  Which  of  our  female  artists?^  she  asked 
with  nahrU,  **  We  have  produced  many  emi- 
nent women  in  the  artJ,  To  begin  with  Mar- 
guerite Toa  Ejjfkfy  the  sister  of  Hubert  and  John. 
She  cultivated  her  art  with  such  devotion,  that 
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9be  ivade  a.  yow  to  St«  Beigh^  tke  patremes^  of 
the  BSgutnes^  never  to  marrj.  By  the  bye,  you 
abould  see  the  Biguinagt  here ;  it  is  one  of  the 
gxeat  featujres  of  Ghent.^ 

*'  I  intend  to  do  so  this  evening: — But  did 
Maigaxet  keep  her  vow  V  asked  Sir  Frederiek, 
endeavouring  to  fix  the  evasion  of  the  adroit 
artist*  ^ 

.  ^^  Oh !  most  religiously,  though  she  had  many 
offers  of  marriage.  There  are  women,  with  whom 
a  great  cause  supersedes  all  personal,  all  human 
^eaknesses.^ 

*'  Weaknesses  !*"  reiterated  Sir  Frederick. 
^^  Do  you  call  the  all  we  know  or  guess  of  hapr 
piness  on  earth,  a  weakness  ?^ 

'^Are  not  all  first  predilections  thatf^  she 
asked,  sharply.  "  Do  not  women  —  nay,  men, 
too,  frequently  mistake  the  vividness  of  their 
own  young  sensations  for  the  perfection  of  the 
object  that  awakens  them  ?  and  though  they 
should  not  discover  their  mistake,  do  they  not 
act  as  if  they  had  ?  There  are  few  men  who 
do  not  blush  for  their  first  loves;  and  fewer 
still,  who  have  not  cast  them  off  heartlessly — 
recklessly.'" 

Sir  Frederick  was  astounded  at  the  obser%'a- 
tion,  hxxJL  more  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
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iiiterecL  He  had  beea  stnick  by  maxxy  obeov 
yaticms  of  the  smguhtf  and  original  speaker,  as 
having  more  than  an  accidental  reiation^  to  hia 
own  personal  circumfltanoes^  The  siupicioo 
that  he  was  not  wholly  onknown  to  her,  that 
he  had  met  her  somewhere  before,  came  with 
irresistible  force  upon  his  mind.  There  waa 
a  peculiar  seduction  in  the  tone  of  her  voice; 
a  voice  to  which  something  within  him  an* 
Bwered  responsively ;  a  voice  whidi,  uniting 
with  the  snatches  he  had  caught  of  her  features, 
almost  induced  him  to  believe  that  the  Belgian 
artist  was  the  devout  and  charitable  attendant 
at  the  death-bed  of  one,  whom  it  was  almost 
madness  to  remember. 

What  a  tide  of  inferences  flowed  from  that 
supposition !  For  a  moment,  they  confused, 
overpowered  him;  and  they  were  followed  by 
a  rush,  a  revulsion  of  sensations,  rarely  expe- 
rienced after  the  sunny  freshness  of  youth  ( 
but  which,  once  experienced,  is  worth  all  that 
remaius  of  life,  though  that  life  were  pro** 
loujdred  for  a  century. 

Under  the  impression  of  these  feelings,  which 
|m*«tHt  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  leading 
hiiu  tVt^tt  doubt  to  certainty,  and  again  back  to 
uttor  incredulity,  he  bad  silently  and  nervoudy 
ftilluwinl  Madame  Marguerite  to  another  part 
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of  the  loom,  vbere  hang  a  rery  mgaiea  and 
€KkmB  inieiior,  painled  by  Peter  Neees.  Ske 
bad  begun  its  description,  when  Sir  Frederiek, 
dmsaag  the  vbite  anall  band  that  pointed  to  it, 
flgid,  with  obnqit  yebemeace — 

'^  I  eannot  Boffer  yon  to  pioceed,  Madame 
Maignerite,  till  you  answer  me  one  fearfid 
qoealion,  with  which  some  of  the  deepest  in* 
iarestfi  of  my  life  are  interwoven.  Sit  down 
for  amomeot.  Your  artist  eloquence  has  lost 
ite  spell ;  and  an  incident — a  hope — a  fear-**a 
doubt — a  fancy,  with  which  the  arts  have  no 
eonnexion,  (nay,  I  wiU  be  heard  !)  preoccupies 
my  mind,  to  the  ezdusion  of  every  other  !^ 

She  struggled  to  release  her  band,  which 
&ir  Frederick  held  bo  firmly,  while  with  her 
other  .she  drew  her  bood  across  her  face. 
Her  emotion  was  evident,  whether  caused  by 
surprise  or  by  apprehension.  But  at  that 
moment  a  groap  of  visitors  entered  the  room, 
and  her  interlocutor  found  himself  surrounded 
by  Mr.  Montague  St.  Leger,  Lord  Montressor, 
Lord  Alfred,  Mr.  Tyler,  his  son  and  daugbter, 
and  not  a  few  strangers,  of  all  natiims. 

The  recognition  of  the  Montressor  party  was 
announced  by  a  laugh,  and  by  various  exda- 
mations,  wbicb  were  not  to  be  mistaken ;  while 
the  Tyler  family  addressed  their  acquaintance 
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of  the  irtcksckmyt  with  a  cordial  and  faEoifiar  xe- 
cgguition,  and  aa  attempt  at  B^ftVjpg  hands  that 
amount^  to  a  seizure. 

Almost  stimned  by  the  ridiculous  embairra^ 
UKMit  of  his  situation.  Sir  Frederick  had  dropped 
(as  thou^rh  it  were  a  scorpion)  the  beautiiul 
hand  which  he  had  claq)ed  with  such  energy 
a  UK^mou:  Wioi^;  but  he  had  neither  temper 
Ui>r  pnix^^nce  of  mind  to  meet  the  raillery  or 
ivUu  the  suspicion  with  which  he  saw  every  eye 
aiui  lonc^ie  pre|)sii^  to  assail  him. 

**  La  cWoM^  retrouvec  ^  shouted  Lord  Mon- 
tressjor* 

** />  liY*  mal^tproposy^  said  Lord  Alfred,  look- 
iu^DT  ^^^^J^  ^be  booiled  figure,  as  she  glided  into 
tito  motley  crowd  now  filling  the  room  (the 
o^vrdowiug  of  the  irrcksckuyt,  and  of  •those 
Kuvrlish  fx^ters  by  the  sea  and  land  who  make 
tibout  their  fir$t  halt  to  and  from  Brussels). 

''  1  sHy«  Mottnun%^  continued  Lord  Alfred, 
with  a  Ivuiteriug  k>ok  and  a  deliberate  folding  of 
hi$  arms ;  ^  is  it  true  tliat  you  have  abandoned 
politics  for  the  arts^  as  the  ^  Age^  has  it  ?  and 
have  we  disturbeil  your  studies  here  from  ike 

i(fr  r 

'*  We  are  really  not  accountable  for  the  in- 

•r 

trusiou,^  said  Mr.  St.  Leger ;  *^  we  should  have 
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passed  on  to  BrosBelB  without  a  surmise  of 
your  b«iig  here,  only  that  rery  obliging  person, 
your  Irish  valet-de-^hanArt,  recognised  Lord 
Montressor,  and  gave  us  some  lights  concerning 
your  present  pursuits."" 

•  Sir  Frederick  only  answered  by  a  forced 
smile,  and  a  few  cold  words  and  inquiries^ 
pleading  indisposition  for  his  detention  in  Bd* 
gium. 

''  Well,  my  eyes  !'^  said  Mr.  Tyler,  advanh 
cing  familiarly ;  ^^  how  you  must  be  surprised, 
fellow-trayeller,  to  see  us,  too,  no  further  than 
Chmg.  A  pretty  business  we  have  made  on  it  I 
Lost  our  places  in  the  Hinglish  diligence  as 
plies  between  this  old  barrack  of  a  town  and 
Brussels ;  and  our  humbrellas  too— -all  owing  to 
that  whelp  there  eating  too  much  of  the  Hostend 
^ngerbread,  and  getting  a  touch  of  the  Uue 
cholera !  Neyer  so  frightened  in  all  my  life  ! 
Not  a  potticur  in  the  whole  place  as  can  speak 
Hinglish ;  and  we  couIdn^t  muster  as  much 
French  among  us  as  would  ask  for  Glauber'*s 
'  salts ;  after  all  it  cost  me,  too,  for  my  darter's 
hedication  at  a  French,  boarding-school.'" 

^^  La  !  pa,  how  can  you  talk  so  i"^  said  Miss 
Tyler,  pulling  back  her  fttther  and  saluting  Sir 
Frederick.  *•  I  suppose^  Sir  Frederick,  you  have 
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stopped  to  see  the  pioturs ;  they  are  so  very 
fine !  an't  they  ?  Your  own  gentleman,  Mr. 
Fegan,  told  ns  that  you  are  such  a  lover  of  the 
harts ;  and  were  all  the  morning  looking  at  the 
halter-pieces  and  fine  things  in  these  old-fiishiott- 
ed  churches.  Tm  sure,  had  we  known  you  were 
going,  we  should  have  been  so  ^appy  to  have 
joined  you/' 

"  To  be  sure,'"  said  the  father ;  "  and  then  we 
might  hare  clubbed  to  pay  them  popkh  fellors 
in  the  sashes  and  halberts  as  shows  the  tombs. 
It's  a  great  himposition:  though,  for  that,  I 
must  say  they're  nothing  to  Westminster  Habbey, 
or  St.  PauFs." 

"Are  these  your  compagnons  de  voyage^  asked 
Lord  Alfred,  directing  his  laughing  eyes  alter- 
nately to  the  several  members  of  the  Tyler 
fiunily. 

*'  What  a  splendid  collection !''  said  Lord 
Montressor,  looking  round  with  an  equivocal 
glance.  ^^  Come,  Mottram,  do  the  honours ;  you 
seem  quite  at  home  here. — By  Jove  !  Alfred, 
look  at  that  Charles  the  First,  star,  ribbon, 
and  all,  by  Lely." 

^^  I  doubt  that  much,"  said  Lord  Alfred  : 
**  how  the  devil  should  a  Lely  get  here.^'' 

"  How  very  like  the  late  Marquis  of  Aber- 
com  i^  said  Mr.  St.  Leger. 
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^^  All  the  Stnaii  pictures  are,^  said  Lord 
Montreflsor. 

^^  Is  that  the  mau  that  walked  and  talked 
half-an-bour  after  his  head  was  cut  off  ?^  asked 
Master  Tyler  of  has  sister. 

^^  Don'^t  you  see  he  has  got  his  ^ead  on  his 
shoulders,  you  foolish  boy  ?^  said  the  father. 
"  Well,  we  shall  see  what  they'll  do  for  you  at 
Idlebeig. 

^^  Ix>ok,  I  beseech  you,^  said  Lord  Montres- 
sor ;  ^^  here  is  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci :  Td  swear  to 
it  i  What  a  picture !  Don''t  you  agree  with 
me,  Mottrajn?^ 

'^  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  wrong,^  said  Sir 
Frederick  peevishly,  yet  endeavouring  to  master 
his  feelings.  ^*  There  are  not  half-ardozen  Leo- 
nardos out  of  Italy.   This  is  a  Flemish  picture."^ 

*^  111  bet  fifty  guineas  it's  a  Leonardo,'''*   said 
Lord  Montressor,  in  all  the  doggedness  of  igno- . 
rant  pretensi<«. 

*'  It  would  be  a  bubble  bet,''  said  Sir  Fre- 
derick. ^^  The  picture  is  marked  in  the  catalogue 
here,  *  by  Mabuse,  a  Hungarian.'*  I  know  his 
manner ;  and  have  two  of  his  pictures  at  Mot*  - 
tram  Hall.  Mabuse  studied  in  Italy,  and  copied 
Leonardo  with  such  success,  that  in  England 
(where  he  resided  some  time  as  court-painter) 
his  pictures  frequently  passed  for  the  works  of 
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that  master.  His  finest  pictures,  hovrever,  are 
at  Amsterdam.  He  was  mnch  noticed  bjr  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  was  amnsed  by 
his  bnfJboneries.'*' 

**  Diavolo  r  exclaimed  Lord  Alfred ;  "  Mot- 
tram  has  been  studying  the  great  masters  to 
some  purpose  ;^-or  rather,  perhaps,  the  great 
mistresses.^ 

"  If  here  ar'^nH  boys  flying  kites,  as  like  B3f 
and  Tom  Wilkins  of  our  street  as  two  peas  f — 
look,  father  !'^  interrupted  the  rictim  of  gmger- 
bread,  forcibly  stricken  by  the  truth  of  a  beau- 
tifiil  Cuyp. 

"  Ay,  surely,^'  said  Mr.  Tyler,  "  it's  well 
worth  coming  all  the  way  to  Gong,  to  see  them 
there  chaps,  that  are  the  nuisance  of  our  ^treet^ 
stuck  against  a  wall  here,  —  or,  at  all  events, 
the  likes  of  sich  brats.**^ 

"  Have  you  a  mind  for  a  bet,  sir,  on  this  pic- 
ture?*'' said  Lord  Montressor,  turning  towards 
Mr.  Tyler,  with  whom  he  was  infinitely  amused, 
as  a  specimen  of  some  unknown  species  of  the 
social  genus — something  he  had  only  seen  in  a 
play,  or  read  of  in  a  novel  or  a  magazine. 

Mr.  Tyler  drew  back  appalled,  suspecting 
that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  blacklegs. 
Tucking  a  child  under  either  arm,  he  replied  : 
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**  I,  airy  bet !  No,  sir — not  I.  Neyer  made  a 
bet  in  m^  life;  off  the  Exchange,  at  least.  Be* 
sideg,'  sir,  I  see  nothing  pnrtichur  in  these  here 
pictnrs,  They^re  all  black  and  dirty ;  nothing 
to  eempaie  to  Somerset-honse  picture,  where 
they  are  qpick  and  span  new,  and  dressed  like 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  quality.  I  saw  King 
Oeorge  the  Fourth  there,  in  his  coronation 
gebes :  it  was  worth  a  shilling  to  look  at  alone* 
But  these  here  are  only  Monmouth-street  pio- 
tnrs,  and  look  like  men  in  a  play.*^ 

«  Pray,  Lord  Alfred,"  said  Miss  Tyler,  who 
had  kept  her  large  languishing  eyes  fixed 
on  the  first  lord  she  had  ever  approached, 
^^  what  is  your  opinion  of  Somerset-house  this 
year?"" 

Lord  Alfred  drew  up,  horror-struck  at  the 
familiar  address.  The  father  was  good  fun; 
but  the  easy  pertness  of  the  daughter  was 
*  rather  too  good."*  He  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  turned  on  his  heel. 

^^  Glad  of  it  r  said  the  father,  chuckling,  while 
Miss  coloured  and  tossed  her  head :  ^^  What 
business  have  you  to  make  up  to  all  the  flashy 
fellors  that  fidl  in  your  way?  I  dare  to  say, 
though  you  take  him  for  a  lord,  he^s  no  such 
thing ;  some  chap  from  the  west  hend,  one  of 
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Howell  and  James^'s  jackanapes.      IVe  half  a 
mind  to  ask  hin^  the  price  of  cotton  goods.^ 

"  Why,  he  is  a  hrd,^  said  the  boy:  "  I  "ear'd 
''em  call  him  at  the  inn ;  and  sister  read  their 
names  in  a  book  there — Lord  somebody .'^ 

^'  Lord  my  eye ! — ^no  more  a  lord  than  I  am ; 
a  poor,  ill-fed  looking  creatur,  as  ever  I  seed,^ 
muttered  Mr.  Tyler,  secretly  mortified  at  the 
contempt  with  which  his  daughter  had  been 
treated. 

Lord  Montressor  was  now  in  ecstasy  before 
the  superb  coloured  drawing  of  Rubens.  He 
piqued  himself  on  his  own  collection  of  designs 
by  the  great  masters.  "  If  this,''  he  said,  "were 
a  get-at-able  thing,  I  would  bid  handsomely  for 
it.  But  who  the  devil  does  this  collection  be- 
long to  ?  we  have  been  led  here  blindfold,  by 
Mottram's  Paddy. "^ 

"Don't  know  at  all,"  said  Mr.  St.  Leger. 
^^  Dites  donCj  anviy  a  qui  appartient  cette  col- 
lection?'*^ 

The  question  was  addressed  to  a  young  man, 
who,  habited  in  a  blouse,  was  recommending  a 
Hobbima  to  Sir  Frederick's  notice. 

"  (Test  la  collection  de  Monsieur  Scamps'*''  he 
replied. 

*'  Un  de  vos  grands  seigneurs  P" 
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^'  Non^  monsieur  J  un  de  nos  botu  bourgeoU  : 
Scamp  eat  un  nam  tris-connu  en  Angkterrey 

''  A  palpable  hiti"^  said  Lord  Alfred,  laughing. 

^«  The  cooaoisseor  looks  like  a  peasant,^  said 
Lord  Mcntregsor. 

^^  And  is  one,  probably,^  said  Mr.  St.  Leger ; 
^*  yon  are  now  in  a  land  of  equality,  where  you 
mast  expect  to  be  elbowed  at  eyery  turn.  I 
idunld  like  to  sea  a  fellow  with  a  waggoner^s 
firock  in  the  Staflfbid  gallery  !^ 

^'  I  wish  I  knew  the  subject  of  this  drawing, 
though,^  continued  Lord  Montressor. 

^^  It  is  the  miracle  of  St.  Benoit,'"  said  the 
Blouse^  in  good  English,  *'  a  sketch  drawn 
and  coloured  by  Rubens.  It  was  made  in  the 
Abbey  of  Afflicham,  near  Alost,  after  Rubens 
had  painted  the  fiimous  picture  of  St.  Roch,  for 
the  cathedral  of  that  town.  He  promised  the 
monks  to  return,  and  paint  the  subject  in  grand 
for  their  refectory,  but  he  neyer  did ;  and  the 
place  for  it  on  the  walls  was  kept  vacant  ever 
since  till  the  suppression  of  all  monasteries  by 
the  Fi^ich.'' 

Sir  Frederidc  Mottram,  meantime,  had  es- 
caped. Arrived  in  the  open  air,  he  breathed 
freely,  and  walked  rapidly  he  knew  not  whi- 
ther, anxious  only  to  avoid  the  Kantur^  and  the 
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Hold  ie  la  P^MtCj  th«  plaee  m  Ghent  ^  where 
Bnti>Qs  most  do  congregate  ;"  for  he  fdt  ag  little 
d«f^>as  to  know  wheie  Lord  Montiessor  and 
his  party  were  goiiur  to,  as  he  was  to  get  in- 
TolTed  in  their  moTements.  His  lencontre  with 
his  En^Hl^h  friends  was  unlucky:  it  took  him 
in  a  moment  least  prepared  to  make  head 
a^IuT!t  the  friroloos  and  Texations  imperti- 
neuce^  of  persons  he  despised,  though  he  stood 
in  check  of  their  opinions.  To  get  out  of  their 
way  was  now  his  object. 

It  struck  him  for  a  moment,  that,  as  the  two 
gentlemen  were  without  their  wires^  they  might 
be  in  pursuit  of  a  wife  for  the  third  ;  and  that 
the  wealthy  and  odious  Princess  of  Schaffen- 
hausen  was  the  game  in  yiew.  If  so,  they  were 
probably  on  their  way  to  her  castle  on  the 
Rhine,  for  which  Galignani  had  announced  her 
departure  from  London.  But  another  subject 
occupied  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
thought  less  interesting— his  passing  conviction 
that  Madame  Marguerite,  the  Belgian  artiat, 
was  the  mysterious  guide  of  his  wayward  wan- 
derings. Still  the  idea  was  but  passing ;  and  a 
thousand  improbabilities  rose  to  crush  it  in  its 
infancy.  He  believed  he  had  taken  the  wish  f<Hr 
tlie  fact.    Her  eloquence  and  her  beauty  had 
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bewitched,  etdted  liim.  He  blushed  for  the 
liberty  he  had  taken,  for  the  emotion  he  had 
betrayed. 

He  thought,  therefore,  that  he  would  think  no 
ikiore  about  the  adventure,  or  its  heroine  ;  atid  he 
wandered  on,  thinking  of  nothing  else,  and  least 
of  all  *  of  the  route  he  was  taking.  Thoroughly 
preoccupied,  he  continued  his  way  through  nar- 
row streets,  to  which  the  lofty  houses  gave  a 
sombre  appearance,  and  their  mossy  pave- 
ments a  desolate  one.  Stepped  and  architec- 
tural houses  rose  on  either  side,  until  the  silent 
streets  broke  into  straggling  suburbs,  which  gra- 
doaHy  opened  into  a  noble  avenue,  shaded  by 
long  lines  of  lofty  trees.  The  scene  became 
wholly  changed.  Tillage,  gardens,  and  hop- 
grounds  came  thick  upon  the  eye;  and  a  gay 
and  beautiftd  landscape  succeeded  to  a  gloomy 
and  dilapidated  town. 

As  Sir  Frederick  advanced,  a  cloud  of  dust 
involved  all  around  him  in  its  mists ;  and  the 
next  instant  a  britzka^  drawn  by  five  horses, 
passed  on.  Three  gentlemen  in  the  interior 
made  signs  to  each  other,  and  laughed;  and 
then  took  off  their  hats.  It  was  Lord  Mon- 
tressor  and  Ins  party.  Next  came  the  diligence 
Anglaisey  appointed,  as  if  to  start  from  Charing- 
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cross.  It  was  full,  inside  and  out.  Miss  Siisan**^ 
straw  bonnet  and  cherry  ribbons  flaunted  thiongli 
the  open  window.  The  Tylers,  pere  rt  Jils^ 
were  perched  on  the  roof.  They  all  safaited 
their  ^^  feUow-traveller  ;*"  and  Kr  Frederick 
thought,  that,  however  it  may  haye  &red  with 
the  a^  of  chivahy,  the  aga  of  incognito  was 
gone  for  ever ! 
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CHAPTER   IV, 


THE    BSGUINAOE. 


The  English  traveUers  had  passed  on ;  the 

afternoon  diligences  had  departed  ;  the  artificial 

life  which  is  given  to  Ghent  during  the  early 

part  of  the  sammer  and  autumnal  days,  by 

the  ^  entries  and  the  exits^  of  English  tourists 

(all  treading  the  same  track,  directed  and  bea^ 

led),  had   subsided.      Sir  Frederick  Mottram, 

however,  still  remained  at  the  HStel  de  la  Poste^ 

the  last  man  in  the  world  who  might  have  been 

expected  so  to  linger,  where  few  of  his  country 

find  food  for  curiority,  beyond  what  a  moming^s 

course  can  fully  satisfy.     What,  then,  was  the 

spell  that  ruled  him  P   A  new  interest  had  fallen, 

like  a  charm,  over  Belgium  and  its  cause.    Was 

it  the  romance  of  its  ancient  story,  the  splendour 

of  its  wondrous  artists,  the  familiar  names  of  its 

forests  and  fortresses,  consecrated  as  they  are 
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by  events  oomieeted  with  the  hen>ifiin  .of  'Eq- 
Tope  ?  Or  wa6  it  some  oilier  i]iflueiK*e  that  had 
toQched  on  the  long-ktent  spring'  of  exeitemettl, 
and  replaced  the  hittemess  of  irritated  feelings 
hj  a  series  of  light  and  pleasant  emotions  ? 

Returning  to  the  HStel  de  la  P^tt^  he  had 
dropped  into  a  ho<^seller*8  shop,  to  pnrchase  k 
map  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  had  picked  up 
a  little  work,  whose  vignette  had  first  attracted 
his  eye,  and  whose  pages  engaged  his  attention. 
ITie  title  was,  *  PrMs  Hisiorique  dts  TreuUn 
ie  BrmxrUt9  en  1718;     The  patriot  hero  of  the 
tale  was  the  veneraUe  Anneessens,  a  citizen  and 
a  tradesman  of  ftrossels,  whose  strange  story 
and  devoted  constancy  in  the  fiice  of  tyranny 
wanted  only  the  high-sonnding  titles  of  Horn  or 
d^Egmout,  to  have  obtained  a  celebrity  as  wide* 
spread  and  enduring  as  theirs.     So  deep  was  the 
interest  excited  by  the  well-told  tale,  that  Sir  Pre- 
derick  had  placed  the  book  beside  him  while  he 
dined;  and  he  was  still  so  occupied  by  the  heart- 
rending narrative,  that  Fegan  had  made  sevend 
attempts  to  attract  his  notice  without  success. 

^^  I  humbly  ax  your  pardon.  Sir  Frederick,^ 
he  at  length  said,  as  he  disphiced  the  defisert 
and  replaceil  the  carafes  and  glasses  he  had 
in  his  nervous  restlessness  just  removed ;— *'  I 
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^ninbjy  ^  yQ^r  bMotls  pardcm ;  but  ttffin  i»  a 
.gc^  mmne  dfiier  the  eahites  aa  thdy  eall  it 
hm^  i«r>.  tiu»  «miiiig>.  at  tha  chui>cfa  of  the 

Sir  Fxed«riek  «pj>eaied  still  preoccapied  with 
hia  book :  JM  was  too  mach  offended  with  Fe- 
gaol's  officious  iiitdrfeienoe  in  bringing  the  Mon- 
tressor  polity  pp<m  him  in  the  morning,  to  yield 
l)4mpi^if  with  ocMnplaceney  to  his  chattering. 
Too  &ie  a  gentleman  to  expostulate  with  ser- 
¥ai)^ta»  he  bad  ever  found  it  easier  and  more  dig^ 
nified  to  part  with  them ;  and  having  made  up 
bift  mind  to  discharge  Fegan  at  BrusseH  he  had 
not  paused  to  notify  his  anger  in  the  interim. 
F^ian,  therefore,  who  believed  his  involuntary 
fis^nlt  forgiven,  because  it  had  not  been  reproved, 
presumed  on  the  supposition,  and  indulged  in 
bis  usual  garrulity;  which  Irish  servants,  even 
after  along  experience  of  English  reserve,  always 
fisel  it  so  difficult  to  restrain. 

'^  And  so  plfize  your  honor,^^  continued  Fe- 
gaily  drawing  up,  ^^if  I  was  sure  it'^s  what 
we  did  not  go  to  Brussels  this  evening,  sir, 
I  ''d  be  after  axing  your  lave,  Sir  Frederick, 
to  go  to  the  salute  at  the  Baginage,  in  regard 
of  the  music,  and  the  eight  hundred  £Etymales— « 
a  greet  oght«    And  there  is  a  young  leedy's 
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Bdvobitiiiiu  They  still,  the^ore,  remain,  ta 
^int  aad  in  fonn,  oiiri<Mi8  momunentB  of  timeB 
whose  bitfbaiism  and  social  maladroitiiess  called 
Ibr  and  produced  a  nperhuaiaii  enthamaflm,  to 
repair  its  misohiefiB,  and  to  pour^oil  and  wine 
into  the  festering  woonds  of  outraged  humanity. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  clondlefls  gioiy,  and 
its  beams  weze  cangfat  by  the  vane  of  that  his- 
tofiical  belfry,  of  which  the  Gantois  Bre  so 
proad,  and  firom  which  CSharles  the  Fifth  showed 
the  Doke  of  Alva  the  extent  of  the  magnifiemt 
city  which  th^  minister  proposed  to  raze  to  the 
gnnmd.*  The  ornamented  gables  of  the  ancient 
buildings  weire  steeped  in  crimson  light,  and  the 
Oothic  casements  shone  like  an  artificial  illo- 
Hiinati<m.  The  brazen  dragon,  carried  off  firom 
Bniges  in  the  time  of  the  cmsades,  was  bright 
above  all;  and  the  carillon  of  the  square  tower 
breath  pealed  forth  a  quaint  Flemish  melody, 
to  which  the  sober  citizens  seemed  to  move  in 
just  time  and  measure.  It  was  still  the  Ohent 
of  the  Arteveldes;i-  and  it  addressed  itself  to  the 
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Qoand  le  Due  fut  descendu,  TEmpereur  lui  demanda 
combien  il  croyoit  qn'il  falloit  des  peaux  d'£spagne  pour 
(aire  un  gant  de  cette  grandeur  ?" — The  pun  is  untrans- 
latable. 

f  A  Dame  now  rendered  familiar  to  the  English  reader 
by  the  beautiful  diamatic  poem  of  Mr.  Taylor. 
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im^ginatioii  of  one^  whose  yi&w»  of  society  had 
hitherto  been  directed  to  extenml  forma^  more 
than .  to  the  great  movemeate  of  the  social 
springs  on  which  the  happiness  of  masses  de- 
pends. 

Sir  Frederick  had  abeady  reached  the  soU^ 
tary  quarter  of  the  B^gninage  before  he  was 
aware  of  his  approach.  He  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  irregular  space,  which  resembles  the  c/otc 
of  an  English  cathedral.  A  Gothic  and  veiy 
ancient  church  formed  its  centre.  One  vene- 
rable tree  threw  out  its  far-spreading  foliage. 
Numerous  small  and  curious  buildings  rose  iiro> 
gularly  on  every  side,  each  distinct  from  the 
other,  and  closed  by  a  narrow  door,  having  over 
it  a  niche  filled  by  the  image  of  a  saint,  or  the 
horrors  of  a  crucifixion.  From  the  casement 
was  generally  suspended  a  basket  of  shmbs  and 
flowers,  the  cultivation  of  which  formed  the 
only  enjoyment  permitted  to  the  servants  of 
God  and  sisterhood  of  charity.  All  aromd 
was  solitary  and  silent,  save  only  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  which  announced  the  coming  ceremony. 
Sir  Frederick  paused  for  a  moment,  doubtful 
whether  he  might  proceed  to  the  church,  into 
which  the  officiating  priests,  with  their  float- 
ing stoles,  their  broad  sashes,  and  cocked  hats 
under  their  arms,  had  already  entered. 
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The  beH  dea^ed,  and  ereyy  docnr  flew  open. 
A  fltraage  iy>«i  c^  ferns  peopled  the  hitherto 
muamt  octtrt,  wyeh  redided,  by  their  phantom 
air,  iike  openings  of  the  tombs  of  some  monastic 
cemetery,  and  the  giving  up  of  their  buried  ves* 
tab.     Nearly  eeven  hundred  of  the  sisterhood, 
habited  in  the  strange  dress,  which  admits  of 
no  distinction  of  outline,  hurried  from  the  sar- 
roondi^g  dweOings.    Some  hobbled,  some  glided, 
some  tripped,  as  disparity  of  age  and  spirits 
inclined  or  compelled.    A  few,  in  more  flowing 
drapery,  were   mantled    and   veiled    by   that 
oo({nettish  renmant  of  the  Spanish  toilet,  so  tmi- 
versal  in  Brabant,  the^tVfe — the  long  pending 
black  filk  scarf  which  fells  from  the  head  to 
the  feet,  and  is  managed  by  the  expert  with  an 
art  early  acquired,  to  conceal  or  to  reyeal,  as 
the  views  of  the  wearer  may  happen  to  direct. 
All  passed  on,  aU  ponred  into  the  open  portals 
of  the  chtffch^  save  some  lagging  or  ancient 
sister,  infirm  or  over-cautious,  stopping  to  take 
in  her  birdcage,  to  close  her  casement,  or  to 
turn  the  key  in  the  door  of  her  little  mhiage. 

But,  among  the  pio\is  sisterhood,  Sir  Frederick 
did  not  discover  any  figure  resembling  that  of  the 
rtligieuse  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Jean,  La  Sceur 
Greite  of  the  Tour  des  Princes. 
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Sir  Frederick,  with  sn  arriere  pnuft^  ecaffcely 
acknowledged  to  himself,   that  Madame  Mar- 
guerite, by  naming  the  B^gimuige,  had  giTen 
him  a  SMt  of  indicati^m  that  she  too  might  be 
of  the  coDgiegation,  approached  the  entrance 
oi  the  dinrcfa  at  the  moment  when  the  Bioiue 
oi  the  Scamp  galleiy  arriyed  at  it.     A  slight 
bow   of  mutnal   recognition   was    exchanged; 
a  certain   air  of  the  worid,   never  to  be  mis- 
taken  nnder  any  disgmse,  convinced  the  fas- 
tidions  English  gentleman  that  the  supposed 
peasant   in   the  waggoner^s  frock,  who  talked 
riWii  with  the  decision  of  one  well  versed  in  his 
snbject,  was  in  fact  himself  a  gentleman,  and 
that  it  was  perfS^^tlj  safe  to  address  him. 

*^  I  believe,^  he  said,  oniling,  ^^  it  is  permitted 
to  strangers  to  join  this  fair  congregation  and 

offer  np  a  prayer  to  St.  Beghe.'' 

^^  Oh  yes !    Allow  me  to  conduct  yon.     St. 

Beghe  is  a  most  liberal  saint,  and  her  sisterhood 

are  as  little  cagoUa  as  herself.^ 

''  What  a  multitude  !""    said  Sir  Frederick, 

pausing  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple. 

^*  This  is  the  Stai  major  of  the  order,*^  said 

the  Blouse.     <^  The  sisters  are  well  lodged  here, 

and  live,  yon  see,  with  open  doors.     They  have 

never,  in  fact,  been  cloistered ;  their  vocatiim  is 

with  the  world." 
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'^And  do  tliay  take  no  yours  ?^  adced  Sir 
Fiederick. 

^<  JPardooij  mm0ie9gr  /  they  make  one  vow*~ 
that  of  diastitj^  for  the  time  being.  It 
happraied  shortly  before  onr  revolution,  that 
a  young  gentleman  of  high  fisunily  in  Bnuh 
sek  fell  in  Ioyo  with  a  young  and  beautiftd 
artist.  They  were  on  the  point  of  being  mar- 
ried)  when  their  friends  interfered  and  sepavat- 
ed  thttoa.  The  young  man  nearly  lost  his  rear 
son,  and  the  girl  threw  herself  into  the  order  of 
the  Biguines.  The  reyolntion  arriyed.  They 
were  not  idle,  the  Biguines,  daring  the  Four 
Days ;  and  the  young  artist  was  among  the  most 
active  in  attending  on  the  ambulances.  Her  lover 
was  anMmg  the  wounded  patriots ;  and  her  skill 
and  attention  saved  his  life.  They  fled  together 
from  the  hospital,  wen  mamed,  and  enjoyed  a 
few  months  of  perfect  felicity,  and  then  were 
separated  for  ever-!  His  wound  re-opened,  and 
a  consumption  ensuing,  he  died,  leaving  her  a 
small  income.  She  has  again  retired  to  our 
B^gainage,  and  is  now  one  of  the  samrs  cham- 
brie9  or  nemirdhates^  to  whom  the  coifft  is  pro* 
tection;  and  who,  adopting  the  habit  of  the 
order  when  they  please,  go  about,  jof  course 
doing  works  of  fiuth  and  charity,  for  the  love  of 
Our  Lady,  and  of  St.  Beghe. 
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^  There  is  a  Madame  Maigoeiiie^''  ssM 
Sir  Frederick,  with.  «oiae  liesitatiem  ^^wbom 
I  bare  acddentallj  inei^-fuiaitisiy  "--^  whf^  &9m 
ber  dres8,  may  be  one  of  these  Damu  ckamtremJ^ 
.  ''  Perbap«»''  said  the  Blaiuc.  ''  Bat  she*  is 
gone  to  Brussels.  She  passed  yoa  ia  that  ea- 
ieefae  which  issaed  from  the  gates  of  U  Piiii 
Bigumagt  as  joa  entered.*" 

Sir  Frederick  was  something  stmmed  by  the 
information.  It  was  not  exactly  the  inteUigenoe 
which  his  amour  pn^rt  was  prqnred  for. 

They  had  now  entered  the  chmi^:  some 
hundreds  of  white  coifs  and  blade  habits  filled 
its  yast  nave;  and  groups  of  black-mantled 
females  knelt  in  front  of  the  altar.  The  greater 
number,  with  their  &ces  buried  in  their  hoods, 
seemed  lost  in  perfect  abstracticm  and  intensity 
of  prayer.  But  here  and  there,  a  pale  and 
melancholy  female,  with  her  visage  raised  to- 
wards the  altar-piece,  seemed  as  if  in  personal 
colloquy  with  the  protecting  saint :  her  hands, 
at  the  same  time,  being  extended  above  the  level 
of  the  head,  and  preserved  steadily  without  mo- 
tion, gave  to  such  figures  the  perfect  resemblance 
of  a  statue^  as  beautiful  and  as  lifeless.  In  this 
mass  of  female  devotion,  one  male  head  alone 
was  visible  beyond  the  altar  rails,  where  the 
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(MMatiBg  ^rkiBi  stiK^d  iii  U^  clerical  habflimMits: 
it'^^^6  the  Iriflh  head  ef  Lawrence  Fegan. 

'NetirMistan^g  an  abstrocti<ni  of  miiid  that 
had  earned  his  tfaoughte  &r  from  the  B^gainage 
of  Ghent,  the  miimc  whkh  fdlowed  the  short 
and  fliiiiple  eeremony  of  the  Balui  gradually 
engroeeed  the  attention  of  the  English  eonnoi»' 
seur.  The  contrast  of  the  instnunental  muBic 
wHh  the  not  yery  harmonious  voices  of  the 
sisterhood  was  marked.  Sir  Frederick  was  en« 
tranced.     He  asked  the  name  of  the  composer. 

**  It  is  by  our  compatriot  Gr^try,**  replied 
the  Blonstj  ^^  his  famous  moi^eau  the  ^  Cw^tt' 
bar  iihi  Dwnintj  which  he  composed  at  Rome, 
and  sent  to  his  natiye  dty,  Li^ge,  to  be  played 
on  some  public  occasion.  It  has  been  appropri- 
ately chosen  by  the  lady  who  gives  this  £ete  to 
the  sisteihood  of  St.  Beghe  :  for  the  saint  was, 
like  Or^try,  a  native  of  that  focus  of  Belgian 
genius  and  patriotism,  the  province  of  Liige.'^ 

^^  And  what  is  the  occasion  of  this  f^e  ?^ 

**  It  is  given  by  a  lady  who  received  her  early 
education  and  shelter  in  some  passing  adversity, 
it  is  said,  in  a  Belgian  Beguinage.  She  is  the 
widow  of  a  Belgian  Prince  too,  Madame  Sdiaf* 
fenhausen.^ 

Sir  Frederick  started ;   and  the  divine  bar* 
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aari  sesTKiT  virii&r  ?>r  t^  c«B>rCttSM»  ot  the 
Cfi^rfvirv  be  v>!^  Wty  ^iT  Lbs  fiind  m  the 
A'Mue^  wv:k  waa.T  »acsi^w^jfi^miuJLs^  and  al- 
mvjSL  wnk  iv-iTec  H«  kaJ  scarccir.  faovewr, 
kECKd  frocB  ^he  T^zes^  dT  like  chapeL  vbm  he 
w^$  f.  Cowed  bx  lis  aev  acc^iahrtance.  who 
pree^itei  kfm  a  card  wi:>4i  he  had  dropped  in 
drawisg^  oat  Lis  ka&*Ikere£i^"  It  was  the  ad* 
dreas  of  the  bge-mannLiciaiia  of  I*  Pnterie. 

Sir  Frederick,  in  acknowkd^inir  the  drilitT, 
oboored.  that  he  ^iotiM  hare  bem  sorrw  to 
hare  last  it ;  it  wa«  the  address  of  a  pen«»  to 
whom  he  had  been  lecommeiided  to  flhow  him  a 
fine  picture  b j  Vandyke.'* 

^  Yon  win  be  much  gratified,^  rallied  ihe 
Belgian.  ^  The  entrance  to  sodi  houses  in 
Bmseels  will  hkj  open  to  yon  cabinets  of  firing 
antiquity  qmte  as  corioas  as  their  own  eoUec^ 
tions.  Brussels  contains  two  distinct  worlds- 
two  ages.  Onr  saloms  in  the  Haute  Ville  affect 
the  tone  and  manners  of  French  soeietT,  and 
are  altogether  European  ;  but  the  Basse  ViUe  is 
a  chronicle  of  the  old  times,  a  monument  of 
the  Flemish  manners  of  former  ages.    Its  society 
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ia.  composed  esdiiiayely  of  those  asdent  and  re^ 
speidMe  fimilieBy  ifbo  pride  themselves  <»  pro- 
sernag  uiMiltered  the  customs,  haUts,  and  bm* 
gaoge  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  reaUjr  a  plea- 
sure to  breathe  the  perfmne  of  antiquitj  they 
exhale*;  for  with  them  alone  is  to  be  found  the 
rade  bat  frank  simpUcitj,  dignified  with  certain 
etiquettes,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Albert  and 
Isabella.'' 

'*  I  fear,''  said  Sir  Frederick,  as  they  walked 
al<nig,  *'  that  nxy  visit  as  a  purchaser  of  pic* 
tures  wiU  not  obtain  me  admission  to  view  and 
study  these  originals." 

"  May  I  beg  to  know  by  whom  jrou  are  re- 
commended to  M.  Jansens  ?" 

^'  By  Madame  Margnerite." 

^^  Madame  Marguerite  gives  us  a  picture  her- 
sdf  for  our  exhibition  this  year,  taken  from  an 
episode  of  the  Four  Days.*^ 

^'  Are  you  acquainted  with  her  ?" 

^*  Scaioely.  She  is  one  of  those  persons  who 
are  plu$  ctiibrxs  que  counues ;  but  I  haye  seen 
her  WGgliB-^est  un  pinceau  harii^ 

They  had  now  reached  the  H6td  de  la 
PoHe.  Horses  were  putting  to  a  caladi  at  the 
gate.  Sir  Frederick  had  already  made  up  his 
to  leave  for  Brussels  instanter.    He  had 
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*•  Caa  I  tar*  bjCse^  r*  be  a&ked. 

**  Ti*  ocIt  Lcr5«fi«  we  bare,  we  are  patting  to 
fer  tLl*  2«i:I«r3aa,'*  rep-Sed  the  ostler.  "^  We 
•fc-jcli  iare  aecared  bor$e<  for  too.  sir;  Iwit  your 
9ai«I   Toa   wodd    remain  at  Ghent   thk 


At  tills  mom^it  Fegan  appealed,  croedug  the 
Kantur.  with  a  smart  zrwtte  hanging  on  each 
ann.  Thej  w«e  upon  the  point  of  enterii:^  the 
theatre  to  the  left  of  the  hotel ;  hot  Sir  Frede- 
rick beckoned  to  Fegan,  who  with  »  confined 
look  obeyed  the  caO,  and  his  two  proiegres 
passed  imescoried  into  the  mIU  dc  spectacle. 

The  gentleman  in  the  biomse  had  made  a  pro- 
position, to  which  Sir  Frederick  readily  ac- 
ceded, that  they  dionld  proceed  together  in  the 
calash  as  far  as  Alost,  where  the  fonner  was 
going  to  remain  for  a  few  days ;  and  that  the 
latter  should  there  take  fresh  horses  for  Brus- 
sels, which  he  might  easily  reach  by  midnight. 

In  five  minutes  the  carpet-bags  of  the  Eng- 
lish traveller  were  disposed  of  in  the  carriage, 
and  he  was  seated    Ute^-tete  with  his    new 
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friend ;  while  Fegan,  who  occupied  the  box, 
always  delighted  with  change  and  ready  for 
movement,  scarcely  gaye  a  sigh  to  the  ladies  of 
his  thoughts,  then  quietly  awaiting  his  arrival 
in  the  parterre  of  the  theatre. 

Fegan'*8  was  the  true  Irish  temperament,  to 
wliich  excitement  is  always  welcome  and  change 
pleasant ;  and  to  him  might  have  been  appropri* 
ated  that  motto  of  the  ancient  knighte— ''Z>iftf} 
te  rot7  tt  let  iamts^  which  expresses  no  higher 
principle  than  the  instinct  by  which  Fegan  was 
animated,  to  pray,  to  love,  and  to  fight,  when 
and  wherever  the  occasion  might  offer.      As 
yet  the  gentle  and  even  disposition  of  the  good 
Flemings  had  furnished  him  with  no  opportu- 
nity for  indulging  the  last  of  these  propensities ; 
and   the  organ  of  rowings   that  predominant 
organ  in   Irish  phrenology,  had  remained   in 
abeyance. 

The  evening  was  as  delicious  and  balmy  as 
ever  followed  an  Italian  sunset.  The  noble 
rbad  through  which  the  travellers  passed,  exhi- 
bited on  every  side  evidences  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  people:  hop-grounds,  that  looked  like 
miniature  forests;  red-tiled  and  whitewashed 
cottages,  draped  with  vines  and  surrounded  by 
gardens;   with  reposing  groups  seated  at  the 


•*^Tv  u  :i»-  *''i*'ti>*^:t:  ar  "Uiar  f^«imsrs  carouse, 

Il«>    «r    TtmttV^   S»£    'Out    €Wflimi«KtMD§    of  Os* 

>r  *'"^it:«-*  s  T-^  sntii  7.^  !»  4r3t  kilf  hoar 
ti  n:if  rtr  iiuHi  n»?aKkic  rf'»"frie*  dmrcd  from 
tt.x^iu  lau  iiH  mftu;*!*.'^  «€*  Bfv  ai>d  pkaant 
'^*<^«%^  Ai  SI  tv:*f^  mss4r3ic»:«.  He  fiBiled 
t#  r.:u    j.m^*»t   v>nTWTTT!r  ^  cvnt-tubt  with  •« 

•tT-^^v*^    i.*s  nn:   /f  *itf  i^MiSLryr  W  the  comi- 

K*i   ?i."*n<  s   mv  '^r'jvttrir   Jl^  ihev  left   the 

\ravjii;C  >/  U*r  *n>f€v*!v>f  TCjs«  ie  hdid  fermtlv 
\**c^?>£  lujux.  ^*f«  >.»*j>fvrj::r»  j^rtis  *l  work. 
^^  t'Sfcv  *^  Hfi^  i^'w."*  W  ^ak>i  ••  in  the  hcii- 

iK"  ^tttfr^  s>k>^  \*<    1;3lt;    aad  «koietliii^  in 
ihi^«»  i^rtLV  fcjcrb?;^  t^a^   tv^-slIU  the  faunuioai 
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«'  It  iaastoBiBhiBg, ''  said  I^Fiederick, '« that, 
with,  sodi  agricaltural  proqperiiy,  the  Belgians 
ever  thoufht  of  trying  the  haasardoiis  experiment 
of  a  reyolution.^ 

^'  It  is,  at  leasts  a  proof  that  we  had  wants  of 
a  higlier  character  than  com  and  hops  can  sup- 
ply,'*^ was  the  spirited  answer. 

^^  And  yet  there  seems  to  be  some  discre- 
paney  of  opinion  concerning  the  necessity  of  the 
nevolution,  even  among  the  very  few  persons 
with  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak.^ 

^^  This  erer  mnst  be  the  case,  where  parti* 
cnhur  interests  are  compelled  to  give  place  to  a 
general  impulse :  but  these  local  and  personal 
differences  must  eyentually  disappear.     Even 
now,    the    bitterness  of  discussion  is  passing 
away;  and  all  classes  are  beginning  to  settle 
down  in  tlmr  new  political  position,  like  travel* 
leva  in  a  diligence  alter  the  first  stage.    Should 
foreign  intrigue  or  local  inconveniences  inter- 
fere with  this  coming  unity,  and  again  sound 
Ae  tocsin  of  discontent,  they  will  only  serve 
to  mark  how  smaU  and  circumscribed  are  the 
exceptions  to  that  unanimity  which  binds  our 
several  provinces  in  one  sentiment  of  naticmal 
emulation  and  national  independence.   As  far  as 
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we  hare  hitlierio  gone,  evety  mearare  of  the 
gov«nimetit  (the  most  national  gomnxment  of 
Eatope)  has  been  a  positiTe  adTanee  ia  the 
march  of  improvement.  Our  ministere  are  men 
of  boflinesg.  We  have  no  Alberonie,  no  Kan- 
nitzefl,  no  Tallejrandi,  none  of  the  old  edkool  at 
diplomacy,  of  the  finessing  and  Jesuitical  sdiool 
of  the  Italians,  introduced  by  womm  and  prieets 
into  tlie  north  and  west  of  Europe.  OurminisUrt 
mast  be  of  the  people,  and  with  the  peof^,  and 
for  the  people.  Their  views,  their  sympathies, 
must  be  popular  and  Belgian :  and  this  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  vigilance  of  our  opposition, 
who  fear  French  influence,  and  dislike  the  re* 
turning  power  of  the  priesthood.^ 

^*  Have  you  then  a  liberal  opposition  in  your 
Chambers?  One  might  think  the  measures  of 
your  government  sufficiently  popular  in  them*^ 
selves  —  republican,  indeed,  to  satisfy  the  moet 
exagirh.'^ 

^*  Oh  yes !  we  have  an  opposition,  a  very 
strenuous  and  a  very  honest  one,  standing  on 
the  frontiers  of  national  opinion,  and  wotohing 
the  insidious  advance  of  the  insidious  prinei|rfe 
of  the  j%ute  milieu ;  which  is  suspected  of  in* 
flnendng  deeply  even  the  most  liberal  cabineta 
of  Europe.^ 


x»B  PUDVcoas;  MI 

TIte  tmuilms^vmrT^Bihfd  Motif  ihBtimiim 
lows  kttartea  FludaB'aaid  BnJba&t;  uten 
aiicieMt  teiiii^«idfia»<iotbic:ehttroli,  were mu 
Aenocb-flMie  atiiUngby  the  dm  ligfat  tliroc^ 
nUfb  .  tfi^  viQre  Boexk.  The  gentleDMB  left 
thcf  cfoviage,  and  opniinQed  their  convexastioii 
mdop  the  poreh  of  the  ins,  to  which  the  alow 
mw^mtatM  of  the  Bhraban^on  oatler  affiNrded 
•eficknt  tine.  A  motuited  gioom  wiUia  led 
hwse  was  waiting  for  the  Blouse^  who,  in  wa* 
bocUiiig  Ae  belt  whidi  bound  his  waist,  and 
exchiiDgfaig  hia  caaqnet  for  a  hat,  observed— • 

"I  fltrongly  reeommend  you  to  adopt  the 
hbnue^  if  you  are  travelling  through  the  Low 
Countries.  It  ia  ligfat,  loose,  and  dean;  and, 
above. all*  popular  beyond  expression.^ 
:  ''Add,  toor  said  Sir  Frederick,  ''that  it  is 
a.nieat.beeoining  dress*  Is  it  a  revolutionary 
ooetmueP  It  has  an  extremely  liberty  and 
equality  air." 

^  Yes ;  the  Alitnta  BruxMou  of  Maria 
Thefeaa^a  epoch  would  rather  stare  to  see  even 
the  onire  ifnieatrty  or  ptiiie  nobltsscy  wearing  a 
bbm9€%  But.  it  bears  on  the  great  past,  and 
greater  pieaefit*  It  was,  as  we  see  by  the  illu<- 
minat^  portraits  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  Bom> 
gogne  at  Brussels,  the  prevailing  dreaa  of  the 
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LowConntries  during  the  fifteenth  oentniy.  Phi- 
lippe-le-Bon  wears  it  in  one  of  his  many  pic- 
tures ;  and,  to  go  still  fiirther  back,  it  is  the 
Belgian  dress  described  by  the  Romim  writers 
under  the  name  of  the  Sagum.  It  was  then 
probably  made,  as  it  now  frequently  is,  of  the 
toile  de  chanvre.  The  chemises  were  of  serge ; 
for  sheep  were  always  abundant  here,  and  the 
drap  de  Flandrt^  et  de  Brabant^  before  all  record. 
13at  our  belimae  or  blouse^  which  once  made  an 
item  of  the  toilet  of  our  natiye  soyereigns,  had 
fallen  into  desuetude  under  the  Spanish  and  Aus- 
trian regime ;  and,  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  been  confined  to  the  peasantry,  or  used,  as 
the  least  encumbering  of  all  possible  dishabilles, 
by  our  young  men  of  business,  artisans,  and 
artists,  in  their  workshops,  counting-houses,  and 
studies.  Thus  dressed,  the  reyolution  found 
them,  when  the  bells  of  the  city  tolled  to  arms : 
and  habited  as  they  were,  they  rushed  to  the 
combat  with  such  weapons  as  diance  offered. 
In  the  hands  of  the  braye,  eyery  weapon  be- 
comes efiectiye;  and  so  the  blouse  became  the 
uniform  of  the  Garde  Bourgeoise.  When  you 
see  Uiat  corps  drawn  out  in  Brussels,  you 
will  say  that  their  uniform  is  not  only  the 
best  adapted    to  military  enterprise,    but   the 
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most  pictureaqiie  eostuine  idiidh  a  soUier  «aB 
adopt.'' 

''  It  18  strange/'  nid  Sir  Frederick,  ''  tiu^ 
the  bhnue  u  atiil  to  be  fco&d  among  the  pea* 
santrj  of  our  agricultural  counties ;  and  is  worn 
upon  the  road,  though  in  white  linen,  under 
the  denomination  of  a  waggoner's  frock." 

*^  You,  doubtless,  received  it  from  the  Low 
Countries,  with  our  art  of  making  broad-cloth, 
our  municipal  institutions,  the  produce  of  our 
kitchen-gardens,  and  many  other  raluable  adap- 
tations. But  I  fear  I  have  wearied  you  with 
antiquarian  trifling.  It  is,  however,  my  passion : 
and  if  in  that  particular  I  can  be  of  any  use  to 
jrou  at  Brussels,  which  abounds  in  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages,  pray  command  me." 

Sir  Frederick  accepted  gratefully  what  was 
offered  so  frankly.  Cards  were  exchanged; 
and  on  reading  the  name  of  the  stranger,  he 
found  that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Monsieur  Van  H— — ,  the  accomplished  author 
of  that  historical  tract,  which  had  so  deeply  in- 
terested him,  the  Pr6cis  Historique  des  Troubles 
de  BruxelUe  en  1718. 

Like  the  other  accidental   acquaintances  he 

had  made,  Mons.  Van  H was  a  type  of  the 

character  and  national  feelings  of  the  Belgian 

g2 
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Tonth  of  the  day,   and   one  among  the  many 
il lustrations   of    the   beneficial    chan^^   in  the 
character  of  a  people  effected  by  the  remoTal  of 
oppressire  and  anti-national  institutions. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    BRUSSELS    POST-BAO. 

If  the  popularity  of  the  new  Belgian  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  sovereign  whom  the  people  had 
chosen  for  their  king,  were  to  be  measured  by 
the  public  satisfaction  at  the  birth  and  baptism 
of  a  national  prince,  as  exhibited  in  the  capital 
and  leading  towns,  it  might  be  thought  that  a 
monarchy  in  name,  and  a  republic  in  substance, 
was  the  most  popular  form  of  government  in 
Europe. 

The  ceremony  of  the  royal  christening,  cele- 
brated with  considerable  dramatic  effect  in  the 
noble  cathedral  of  St.  Oudule,  was  over;  but 
the  conftision,  bustle,  and  temporary  increase 
of  population  which  it  had  occasioned,  were  still 
visible  in  the  streets  of  Brussels.  Some  were 
detained  by  the  pressure  of  business,  others  by 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  and  many  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  awaiting  post-horses;  but  all  probably 
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coctzibtn«d  to  5ve3  ncc  a  Ettle  the  reTenae  of 
the  Bc!^^  po«tH>£ce,  and  to  dmm  imhafiar 
AjrT  bag?  to  OTerfowing. 

WLile  eTerr  hot^  in  Bruseb  contributed  its 
qTi«>ca,  the  letters  of  the  gnests  of  the  Belleme 
alone  would  hare  fnniished  a  folio  of  eyidence 
for  fntnre  history ;    and   it  would  hare   been 
carioiis  to  compare  the  Tarions  views  thus  trand- 
mitted  of  the  same  scenes  or  &ct8  hj  different 
indiriduals ;  and  to  note  the  Tast  diyeryencen  of 
troth,  as  refracted  hj  intellects  of  Tarions  dena- 
tr.    Among-  the  epistles  thus  despatched  to  Eng- 
land, there  might  hare  been  selected  expressioBB 
of  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  aD  chases  in 
British  sodetj.     Testimonies  thus  giTen  upon 
foregone  conclusions,  maj  snnriTe  to  puzzle  fu- 
ture Daliymples,  to  mislead  a  Robinson,  or  force 
a  Thiers  or  Barante  of  another  age  to  sigh 
for  the  simple  chronicles  of  eariier  times,  when 
the  positive  fact  was  giren  without  note  or  com- 
ment, and  a  date  or  a  name  supplied  the  place 
of  an  opinion. 

Of  this  diversity,  the  fbOowing  letteis  may 
afford  a  not  inadequate  ^m:iple. 
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Letter 

^*  TO  THS  HON.  MB8.  MONTAGUE  8T.  LXOER, 
AT  THE  DOWAGEB  DUCHESS  OF  LUDLOw'^S, 
BROOK-STREET,    LONDON. 

"  Bellevoe,  BnisseU. 

"  My  DEAR  Fan,  —  We  arrived  here  last 
night,  and  were  lodged  with  difficulty  in  the 
Bellevne :  the  town  overflowing,  in  consequence 
of  the  royal  christening;  car  on  singe  lea  Ugitimes. 
Never  saw  anything  like  it :  but,  alas  !  what  a 
change!  I  noiss  every  one  of  our  old  set  of 
Twenty-nine.  The  Duke  D'^Aremberg gone;  the 
Prince  ill,  and  sees  no  one ;  De  Ligne  gone ;  the 
De  Tresigneys  absent.  The  story  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  over  again.  We  have  secur- 
ed rooms  au  premier  for  the  Marchioness,  Lady 
Frances,  and  tutte  quante ;  for  they  will  be  vacant 
when  the  Confederation  arrives.  Leopold  is 
going  on  a  royal  progress,  and  there  will  be  no- 
body here  till  the  anniversary  of  the  Four  Days, 
when  the  braves  Beiges  are  to  do  ail  manner  of 
things  in  their  own  praise  and  glory.  Observe, 
I  have  engaged  the  rooms  by  the  day ;  for  I'^m 
sure  you ^11  be  glad  to  be  off  as  soon  as  you  can. 

''  The  Place  Royale,  the  Park,  and  all  this 
quarter  of  the  town,  were  the  great  scene  of  the 


. «**«:.  sni  :aipi- dcEI  icarxbc saks  ef  the 

Tuiit-c^  lsfe^  ?v;9  TOT  mtJOL  msm  Trmir  z  hm/t  ibe 
itfTi  ^iB<«  ^  X  J*-  a  r* 

iiJ   :iir  ^tirr:  Jt  riCT  aae  «oa|ileBie]|C  of 

lAid  n*f  ^r^-ct«.HaK*i  £ix.  are  plaatied  ImAxk, 
^*;  K.  nc  >  ?*i.i»«  ia»i  ji  tiif  PddHv  RoTsle.  The 
>:vcn^  3i«»acjziif  tt^  pvcoIZsyr  abovi*  as  if  no- 
£i.inr  ^^  id;^i?«:!fr>i.  Azd  ;h.<e  wkc4e  emiBtzj  im  * 
9i:7«  it?  r*M.->^:.rv.  .fis^  iir  ^  we   hare  coie      » 

-?  i  sCvc-^V  *iT35e  jvcr  pc$hii^  »■  for  Am 
KcL^xi^  »jar«  4:id  rv;«efTir^  toot  Tisit  to  tlie 
H*rftf  *--!  Tver  T^c^sra.  Tbere  are  Toy  &m 
F.2t^':2>fc  at  EWrts?*?!*:  bat  Ladj  D  ,  irho 
Tvinaus^  larvcL^  ib^  Fo«r  Dars,  has  gms 
siicfa  «ie$«rnp(iotts !  She  was  present  when  the 
poor  dear  PrliKv  i^  Oranire  made  hk  otfnfe^ 
when  he  niairfaed  at  the  head  of  hk  amy 
from  Vibronie,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
militarr  poc:se:s$ion  of  the  dtj.  Unhddly,  in* 
9tead  af  proeeeding  inmiediatelT,  when  he  would 
have  found  the  town  unprepared  for  resist- 
ance, he  lost  consideiable  time  in  negotiations. 
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A  depirijrtion  of  iht  citizens^  with  tri^eoloured 
coakadeaf  cama  out  from   the  eity  and   per- 
nadcd  him  to  enter  Bni88^lB»  aooompajiied  iadj 
by  his  Hat  -nmjar ;  whidi  he  did,  leaviag  six 
thonsand  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  be- 
Imd  Umu     At  the  head  of  this  deputation  was, 
mfy  think  i — a  Baron  D'^Hoogvorst,  who  be* 
bogs  to  one  of  the  noblest  fiunilies  of  Belgium. 
Bnk  he  is  a  sort  of  Lafayette,  in  his  way. 
'   **  The  Princess  entric  was  announced  for  mid- 
day, by  his  aide^le-camp,  our  pleasant  fiiend 
Be  Craykenboarg ;   and  about   four   thousand 
UMn  of  the  Garde  Baurgeoist  were  arranged  in 
battle  array  near  the  Lacken  gate,  to  receive 
him.    Escorted    by   these   soldats  impromptus^ 
and  accompanied  by  six  generals  and  two  do* 
■Mstics  in  livery,  he  entered  the  town.     Several 
fiaglish  kdies  followed  him,   and  got  on  the 
BtefMi  i£  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  see  the  spectacle. 
Ilie  Prince  rode  on  with  his  usual  air  ouvertf 
file  VOU9  lui  amnaissez.     On  arriving  in  front  of 
^.  hne,  the  ahr  was    filled  with   tri-coloured 
flags*     Every  post  had  its  standard  ;  and  those 
tf  the  eight  central  posts  were  rich  and  remark* 
^e.   Every  officer,  too,  was  decorated  with  his 
^(Arfand  sash;  and  even  the  women  and  chil- 
dren had  the  national  cockade.     He  looked 
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t»~-*»      StiT'^'SMt**  ?«""tifc  line  7<'iB«f«.  ke  lari 

• r-       • - 

"*  *  i«t  I'luc   n»   ▼-m  rijn^  s  dftij'^r  is  the 

T»;<K"^  if  "»"iit ;  in»£  ▼»?  i.i»f«r  w»il  cm."*!^  vfeat 
▼«•  in?  jovut  "      I*  w-fit  -iwMinoiif  s#  ««  lii^ 

■*  A:   lie   Jf£r\"U:    zajr  Hr^fTK    tte  Prince 

j«3fir  <ri«i^-.it:oc ;  :^:ami  jfs  >«R9e  s««.  i«  ai:>-u  i'^m  peo- 
ple ezar:«ctar9«<^T«BaitiebraeriD<*fts!maBKt;ood« 
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had  lioped  to  file  off  to  his  own  palace,  a&d 
cried  out  ^  Chez  moiy  chtz  moiT  hvX  force  lux  Jut 
to  foUow  the  Kne  of  march.  The  Regency  re- 
ceired  him  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille ; 
when  he  became  pale,  and  hesitated.  '  Do  yon 
think  then,^  he  said,  '  gentlemen,  that  I  am 
come  to  besiege  yonr  city?  The  troops  will 
not  attack  the  King^s  subjects ;  they  fight  only 
with  his  enemies.  lU  tCentreront  id ;  je  suit 
Btlge  avant  taut.'* 

''  The  fact  is,  that  old  Sir  Francis  Wronghead, 
k  papa  grognanty  was  in  fault.  But  for  him, 
onr  Prince  adori  would  be  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians now :  as  it  is,  I  fear  the  game  is  up  for 
ever.  Never  was  such  a  set  of  determined 
blockheads  as  these  braves  Beiges. 

^^  Now  this  despatch  is  for  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  in  council  assembled,  either  in  the  blue 
drawing-room  at  Arlington-street,  or  in  the  bou^ 
dair  couleur  de  rose  on  the  Terrace.  The  English, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,   are  all  Orangeists; 

la  rojant^  et  de  fouler  aux  pieds  la  cocarde  orange,  et  qui 
faiaait  souvent  entendre  des  cris  sinistrea,  un  coup  inalheu- 
reus  pouvait  partir  1  on  ne  peut  s*einp^cher  d 'admirer  le 
noble  courage  du  Prince  d'Orange,  se  d^vouant  ainsi  pour 
son  p^5  pour  son  roi  I  Quel  que  soit  I'avenir,  ce  sera  une 
des  belles  pages  de  son  histoire/'— JSigiMMei  Hittonjuei, 
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and  ao  axe  the  haute  noft/esaeoftbeomuitry^ except 
the  Vilain  XIV.,  the  Merodes^  and  one  or 
two  more  who  committed  themaelvee  in.  the 
Four  Days,  and  so  have  accepted  places  undBr 
the  new  regime.  The  rest  have  cat  and  mi^ 
and  the  place  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  tke 
canaille :  but  this  cannot  last. 

<'  We  went  last  night  to  Sir  Robert's  box  at 
the  theatre ;  and  Montressor  has  fallal  despe* 
rately  in  love  with  a  little  Belgian  actress*  who 
played  in  *•  La  Fille  de  Dominique^''  a  Mademoiselle 
Linsol.  He  says,  she  is  quite  as  good  as  Ma- 
dame Dejazet ;  and  wants  to  engage  her  for  our 
French  plays.  Cest  une  passioHy  iCen  diplaise  a 
miladi.  Lord  Alfred  bat  la  campagne  for.  his 
Princess  ;  her  glittering  title  sparkles  before 
us  in  the  books  of  the  hotels.  But,  arriving 
here,  we  have  lost  the  scent,  and  are  fairiy 
thi*own  out.  Her  servants  and  carriages  are  at 
the  Groenendal,  an  old  Braban9on  auberge,  a 
regular  hostel  in  La  Basse  Ville.  Alfred  and  I  went 
to  see  it  this  morning ;  but  the  Princess  was  not 
there.  She  is  pottering  about  her  Belgian 
terrcs  in  a  cdash.  The  chasseur  thinks  they 
will  leave  Brussels  for  the  Rhine  early  in 
the  week.  Tanto  meglio.  A  castle  on  the 
Rliine  is  the  place  (m  earth  for  softening  a 
woman's  heart. 
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^  And  iMTRT  for  the  cream  of  my  Icftter; 
While  we  wiere  iraitiiig  for  poet-horses  at  Ghent, 
a  monstimis  «dd>looking,  flashy  Irishman,  after 
watehingf  us  for  some  miirates,  came  floarishingf 
up,  hat  in  hand,  and  announced  himself  as  own 
man  and  travelling  courier  to  Sir  Frederick 
Mottram.  ^  His  master,^  he  said,  *  would  be 
happy  to  see  our  lordships.  He  was  looking  at 
the  piotares  everywhere,  and  had  just  left  the 
catfaedrai  for  the  gallery  of  one  Mr.  Scamp.'' 
So  to  Mr.  Scamp'^s  we  scampered ;  and  there  we 
found  Sir  Frederick  talking  virtH  in  a  niche, 
hnddled  up  with  a  veiled  lady.  I  never  saw  a 
poor  fellow  so  confused  or  so  bored  ! 

*^  The  lady  disappeared  on  our  entrance ; 
and  the  great  commoner,  evidently  patronising 
the.  non-intervention  principle,  soon  after  slipped 
away  himself.  We  saw  no  more  of  him,  till,  in 
driving  along  the  road  without  the  town,  we 
overtook  faim  in  a  melancholy^Jaques-like  mood, 
walking  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Can 
this  be  the  stem  statesman,  the  eloquent  ora- 
tor P  It  is  time  for  Lady  Frances  to  look  to  it ; 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  ought  not  to  lose 
a  moment  in  coming  here.  We  are  all  impa- 
tient to  be  off  from  Brussels,  where  we  are  none 
of  us  amused  except  Montressor,  who  finds  that 
la  Fillt  de  Dominique  ^a  JTaaaez  beaux  yeux  pour 
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des  yeux  de  province.'*  As  yet,  howovery  be  has 
not  gained  admittance  to  the  coulisse^  nor  been 
presented  to  the  fair  Catharine  BianooleUi ;  Les 
nueurs  here  are  severe. 

"  San$  adieuy  "  B.  M.  St.  Lhokb.'' 
'^  P.S. — I  hare  pumped  the  confidential  ser- 
vant, who  is  a  deve  of  the  very  first  order. 
His  master,  it  seems,  is  to  go  forwards  to  Ger* 
many  instanler.  This  have  '  I  thought  good  to 
deliver  thee,*"  that  thou  mayest  lay  it  before  the 
Congress  for  their  information.  You  may  add 
also,  that,  when  there,  he  is  to  meet  ^  a  peerty,^ 
as  Paddy  calls  them,  ^  of  Irish  quality,^  and  a 
Dr.  de  Burgo.  The  Doctor,  I  conclude,  is  a 
travelling  physician ;  but  who  the  devil  are  '  the 
quality  r  B.  M.  St.  L." 

Letter 

^'  TO    CORNELIUS   MACDERMOT,    ESQ.    ATTORNET- 
AT-LAW,  SHANBALLYMAC,  KERRY,  IRELAND. 

'^  Hotel  de  Belview,  BrasseU. 

"  My  DEAR  CoRNEY,— YotfU  wouder  greatly 
to  hear  from  me  from  this  outlandish  place ; 
and  it  is  to  my  own  intire  amazement  surely 
that  I  find  myself  in  it ;  and  if  I  wasn^t  an  ould 
fool,  and  the  biggest  breathing  this  day,  sorrow 
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step  would  I  put  my  foot  in  it;  and  may  thank 
mj  lady  and  her  new  doctor,  (a  great  che  shin 
8ir,  one  Doctor  Rodolf  de  Bnrgfo,  a  third  consin, 
once  removed,  as  he  says,  of  the  Chmrickards;-^ 
but  naboelt»h,)  for  the  way  I  am  in,  after  spend- 
ing more  money  in  the  last  six  months  than 
IM  have  occasion  for  in  as  many  years  at  Shan^ 
ballymac,  and  lire  like  an  Irish  king,  and 
better. 

*^  This  comes  hoping  that  you  are  well, 
also  Mrs.  Macdermot  and  the  little  eolkena; 
and,  secondly,  to  say  that  I  nnist  draw  on 
yon  for  another  five  hundred  pounds  to  carry 
on  the  war ;  which  I  hope  will  pay  our  way  to 
^>aw  and  back  again  to  Kerry,  where  my  Lady 
Dogfaerty  has  been  ordered  to  drink  the  Spaw 
water ;  she  that  made  such  wry  faces  at  Bally- 
spellan,  and  had  the  offer  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
near  the  salt  water  at  Dunleary  (now  Kings- 
town) !  And  in  regard  of  the  five  hundred 
pounds,  my  dear  Macdermot,  if  there  is  not  so 
much  in  the  till,  Td  drive  them  Morans  without 
delay,  and  sell  off  the  primises.  YouVe  been 
too  aisy  intirely  with  them,  man  alive !  Oh ! 
it^s  mysdf  knows  them  well:  always  a.  sick 
child,  or  a  bad  potatoe  sidson,  and  the  man  a 
erock,  and  the  woman  a  poor  streal ;  and  they 
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setting  up  for  gentleman  CsMierg)  tliat  were  no 
better  than  cotters  on  Lord  KiDtnure*0  efltnlcv 
till  they  came  and  flopped  themselves  doim 
npon  my  green  acres,  diyePs  luck  to  them! 
ofiering  over  the  heads  of  the  ould  tenants,  which 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  murthurs,  and  bvougbt 
three  as  fine  boys  to  the  gallows  as  ever  waa 
hanged,  in  or  out  of  it.  As  to  the  hay  harreet, 
I  lave  it  to  your  own  judgment;  but  sold  it 
must  be,  with  the  stock  of  Clonmakillen ;  finv 
my  dear  Mac,  money  I  must  have,  cost  what  it 
may,  to  get  out  of  this  humbugging  placa,  where 
there  was  no  rebellion  nor  revolution  at  all ;  but 
just  as  quiet  as  Shanballymac,  the  day  after  the 
fair.  And  you'^ll  be  wanting  the  worth  ci  your 
postage,  half  of  which  Fve  to  pay  mjrself  before 
they''ll  let  a  taste  of  this  letter  pass  the  post- 
office  !  There'*s  liberality  for  yez,  in  the  Frinch 
republicans  ! 

*'  Well,  sir,  it's  all  from  bad  to  worse,  from 
the  blessed  day  I  bid  farewell  to  the  Hill  of 
Howth.  I  tould  you  of  the  ruination  was  going 
on  at  Brighton,  snA  the  junketting  and  the 
picnicing  of  my  I<ady,  and  Laura  Lady  Di<^c0Oit 
— and  it^s  prettily  picked  and  nicked  too  we 
were ;  and  they  tould  me  by  wHy  of  a  mak^ 
weight,  that  Fd  get  every  thing  here,  sir,  for 
nothing  at  all  at  all,  and  thank  me  for  taking. 
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Ok!  ;«,  indeed i  Aayhaw,  I  had  my  substantial 
rw^fltakev  ftnd  my  glass  of  port,  and  my  tum- 
Ucr  of  pvMhf  at  Brighton,  not  all  as  one  as 
hei»>  where  I  dine  at  a  grand  tabledot,  covered 
over  with  outlaadish  dishes,  and  nothing  to  aie 
bat  jttst  a  wish-wash  of  soup  and  a  peck  of 
qpaiTOWfl,  like  what  the  boys  after  a  birding 
roast  fifty  on  a  string  in  Ireland:  and,  orUer 
seie,  as  my  Lady  says,  it  aVt  with  sparrows 
and  torn-tits  that  we  put  off  the  people  in 
tii^  onld  times  at  the  Stages  Horns;  but  the 
best  of  roonds  of  beef  and  cabbage,  and  turkies 
and  trimmings,  and  the  sncking  chickens  and 
baeon^  and  greens.  But  it  makes  my  Lady  faint 
if  I  xvolj  hint  at  them  times,  trying  to  consale 
aU  from  the  doctor ;  as  if,  sooner  or  later,  the 
butter  won^t  come  out  of  the  stirabout. 

^'  WeU,  sir,  when  I  axed  them  here  fiu: 
parceley  and  buther  to  my  boiled  fowl,  diyel  be 
in  one  of  them  throughout  the  whole  hotel  could 
toafce  out  what  I  meant  at  all  at  all ! — so  judge, 
or,  whether  it^s  an  outlandish  place  or  not: 
and  such  waiting  at  table  I  never  seen,  and  am 
often  tempted  to  snatch  the  napkin  out  of  the 
waiter^s  hand,  (who  calls  themselves  gossoons,) 
and  show  them  the  way  we  wait  at  table  in 
Ireland. 

^^  Well,  sir,  if  s  bad  enough  for  the  ating;  but, 
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in  regard  of  the  drinking,  if  you^d  give  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  a  naggin  of  whisky,  you 
wouldn't  get  it ;  and  when  I  asked  for  a  bottle 
of  Guinnesses  porter,  which  you'd  think  was 
known  all  over  the  wide  world,  it's  a  bottle  of 
crusty  port  they  brought  me ;  and  to  this  blessed 
hour  Fve  not  been  able  to  make  them  under- 
stand me.  And  here's  ^  more  of  the  yam.^  It's 
up  three  pair  of  stairs  backwards  we're  lodged, 
in  the  rare  of  the  house  No.  144,  (sorrow  one 
less) — O  troyaeme^  they  call  it  Jn  French  ;  and 
the  rooms  not  bigger  than  pidgeou-holes,  for 
which  I  pay  the  murther  and  all  of  money ;  for 
the  Bellview  is  the  fashionable  place,  and  none 
of  the  great  English  will  go  nowhere  else :  al* 
though  at  first,  sir,  we  got  into  a  mighty  nate 
little  hotel,  called  the  Tirelemont,  for  half  the 
price.  But  my  lady  would  go  to  the  Bellview 
as  soon  as  there  was  room, — ^room  to  whip  a  cat 
sorrow  more  ! 

'^  At  Ostend,  sir,  we  made  acquaintance  with 
a  right  honorable  privy  counsellor,  and  one  of 
the  richest  and  greatest  men  in  England,  as  the 
Doctor  says,  and  whose  name  you  have  read  in 
the  parliament  debates  a  hundred  times  and 
more,  one  Sir  Frederick  Mottram.  Well,  sir, 
I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  the  Doctor  and 
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my  Lady  overpersuaded  me  that  it  would  be  the 
gfreatest  of  advantage  to  ud  all  to  lind  him  my 
shirt — ^my  best  baby-linen- warehouse  shirt,  that 
I  got  made  up  expressively  for  Lady  Dickson^s 
party  at  Brighton,  and  never  was  on  my  back' 
but  oneet.  But  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
sorrow  sight  of  the  shirt  ever  I  seen  since, 
and  my  belief  is,  never  will ;  for  my  Lady  and 
the  Doctor  have  made  me  swear  twenty  oaths 
thai  rd  never  mintion  the  linen  to  him;  be- 
eaose,  they  say,  it^s  a  tie  between  ns ;  and  that 
as  long  as  he  keeps  my  shirt,  Fve  every  right 
and  title  to  axe  him  a  favour,  or  a  place,  or 
something  that  way.  But  what  the  devil,  says 
you,  brought  a  great  man  like  him  to  be  with- 
out his  linen  to  forren  parts  !  Why,  thin,  divel 
a  know  I  know !  but  this  I  know  full  well  to 
my  cost,  that  I  never  set  eyes  on  him  since, 
though  we  were  to  have  travelled  with  him  here 
in  our  own  borouche,  and  he  to  pay  a  third  of 
the  horses,  as  we  settled  among  ourselves. 

**  But  the  divel  be  in  the  Doctor,  sir,  but  when 
aD  was  settled,  off  he  skelps  us  after  a  great 
Princess  that  he  put  his  eamether  upon ;  and 
thinks  she^ll  do  the  world  and  all  for  us  in 
(Germany,  and  ask  us  to  her  castle  on  the  river 
Rine,  which  is  quite  close  to  Spaw ;  for,  would 
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yoQ  believe  it,  Mac  Dermot  dear !  weVe  not  m 
Germany  yet,  nor  within  two  days  of  it,  but 
hsB  to  pass  through  Prossia,  sir,  first. 

**  WeD,  sir,  we  might  as  well  have  follyed 
a  lepraghan,  or  a  fairy,  as  this  great  Princess ; 
for  no  sooner  we  came  upon  her  in  one  place, 
but  pop  she  was  off  to  another,  travelling  with 
five  horses,  and  we  with  only  a  pair,  that 
would  sooner  die  than  run ;  and  has  car- 
ried off  the  Doctor^s  guide-books  and  maps, 
and  divel  mend  him !  what  business  had  he 
to  go  gosthering  after  a  furrener  that  he  knows 
nothing  about,  and  I  paying  him  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  a  year  to  attend  me  and  my. 
Lady? — for,  Comey  dear,  we  are  both  grown 
poor  crocks ;  my  Lady  has  lost  a  lung,  and  in 
the  mornings  you  wouIdn^t  give  a  pin  for  me, 
with  a  sort  of  an  all-over-ness,  and  the  greatest 
thust  on  me ;  which  makes  me  drink  their  ale 
here,  (and  good  ale  it  is,)  not  by  pints,  but 
by  quarts,  in  the  staminays,  which  are  a  sort 
of  taverns,  where  you  get  neither  to  ate  or  to 
drink,  only  a  pipe  and  a  pot;  so  that  Tm  fur 
from  well  till  after  dinner,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
chalera,  which  is  raging  everywhere  ;  as  the 
Doctor  tells  uz. 

^*  And  now,  Mac  Dermot  dear,  send  me  the 
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money  soon  and  safe,  for  sorrow  much  IVe  left ; 
and  has  a  bill  running  up  here  as  long  as  firom 
this  to  Cork,  though  we  left  our  Irish  footman 
in  Brighton,  and  have  only  my  lady^s  own 
lady'^s  maid,  little  Kitty  Kelly :  and  hired  a 
young  furrenner  they  call  a  wtdl^-de-place^ 
whom  we  have  for  two  franks  a  day.  Til 
trouble  you  for  change  for  that !  Well,  sir, 
a  frank  is  a  tin-pinny.  But,  Fm  mighty  slow 
at  picking  up  a  word  of  the  furren  lingo ;  and 
mighty  lonely,  haying  no  one  to  spake  to  me 
at  the  staminay,  where  I  pass  my  mornings, 
thinking  of  ould  Ireland,  while  the  Doctor  and 
my  Lady  is  making  an  inventory  of  all  they  see 
and  hear. 

'*  But  Fm  expecting  a  young  man  every  day 
that  I  cottoned  to  greetly,  at  Ostend,  one  Mr. 
Fegin,  Irish  by  birth,  but  bred  in  England,  as 
he  tells  me  ;  and  iligent  English  he  has,  surely. 
He  is  a  gentleman  bred  and  bom,  it  seems ; 
but  his  people  got  into  trouble,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  become  own  man  and  gentleman  to 
Sir  Frederick  Mottram ;  and  is  as  comely  and 
genteel  a  looking  lad  as  youM  wish  to  see; 
and  often  brings  somebody  you  know  yourself 
to  my  mind  —  and  maybe  we  havVt  plenty 
of  Shanaos  together,   for  he  knows  as  much 
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^  tn^ssmj  Kcnr  ft»  if  he'd  nevo'  lost  i^t 
«c  >L&z;z^»t4jc.  \%~liT,  then,  *pQa  mj  daisy, 
I  sbtjCArsK  vnoAikr.  an<r  all»  if  his  name  was 
O'Fie-^iaa.  Peocje  onen  drop  tbe  Towd  after 
tLiey  c^  t«  lixe  ia  Ezi^iaiML  which  Iwings  to  mj 
KiiziJ  socDcdin^  tL&i  rii  jiiat  spake  to  joa  about 
is  ;he  postiCTipc  So  tare  h  odT,  before  Toa  read 
il  to  the  aiistKS^  :  for  I  know  shell  be  cnrioaB 
tW  news  inaai  fonen  pons ;  and  ao  concluding, 

**  I  am.  mT  dear  ConieT, 

**  Yoor  reiT  adfectionate  and  obedient 

"  I.  D. 

"*  P.S.  The  first  time  too  ride  that  waj, 
Toall  do  me  tbe  greatest  of  fiiTonn,  if  joall 
call  in  upon  Betty  Borke,  and  teU  her  there^a 
no  use  in  lite  in  pestering  me  with  ktteis,  as  abe 
did  in  England.  I  know  Teiy  weU  it^a  aD  that 
lake  of  an  husband  of  bers^  that  drinka  her 
^nbotance,  bates  her  black  and  blue,  and  was 
the  raal  cause  why  that  brat  of  a  boj  went 
to  walk  the  worid.  You  are  mj  witaeas  I 
offered  to  take  him  in  about  the  place,  as  soon 
as  he  oould  do  anything.  As  for  th^  other, 
was  it  not  her  own  will  to  walk  off  with  him 
to  the  Foundling,  when  she  was  taking  up 
Mary  Brady''s  twins,  saying  that  one  might  be 
done  for,  but  two  it  ^rould  be  the  ruin  of  her  i 
So  that,  if  I  were  on  my  bended  knees  before 
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Father  Marphj  this  day,  I  would  swear  to  a 

dear  coBsoieiice.  After  which,  you  may  give  her 

three  ponndfl  forme.     Oh  I  Cornelius  Mae  Der^ 

mot,  how  the  sins  of  oar  youth  rise  up  agen 

us !  and  if  we  had  life  to  begin  over  again,  is 

it  after  the  Betty  Burkes,  or  the  likes  of  them, 

rd  be   trapesing  ?     If  any  one  had  tould  me 

that  Natly  Dogherty  would    turn   out  a  rich 

man  and  a  Bart.,   and  marry  Miss  Kearney, 

of  Fort  Kearney,  and  drive  his  own  coach,  and 

be  trayelling  in  furren  parts,  and  taking  snaps 

instead   of  a  drop  of  poteen  —  would   I    have 

beheved  them  ?     No,   troth !    And  this  often 

brings   my  poor   aster  and  brother  to  mind ; 

and  if  he  had  not  been  hung  in  the  rebellion, 

and  she,  poor  cratur  !  had  not  gone  to  the  bad, 

though  tbey  always  looked  down  upon  me,  I 

would  be  glad  to  serre  them  now,  though  they 

are  gone  to  another  and  better  world,  to  which 

that  we  may  all  come,  is  the  prayer  of  your 

aBSured  friend,  I.  D. 

'^  N.  B.  I  am  promised  a  frank  from  the  great 
Mr.  Hume^s  servant,  who  is  in  this  house,  and 
dmes  with  the  King.  So  you  see  I  have  fiDed 
out  my  sheet.  But  mum  about  Betty  Burke  ; 
and  whin  you  mintion  her,  as  my  Lady  reads  all 
my  letten,  mind  you  call  her  the  black  heifer. 
"  N.B.     There's  a  power    of   Irish    here. 
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fmdmi.  On  tlie  whole,  the  ckaoeM  of  my 
wajnmrd,  and  Mmewhat  ineoosiderftie  jaw 
Wf,  thta  far,  have  been  in  mj  fiivoiur;  aod  I 
tawre  fleen  and  heard  so  much  that  would  not 
hsre  readied  me  in  the  ordinary  omme  of  tra* 
wffing,  as  leayes  me  nothing  to  regret.  *  It 
iBaUy  doee  scrike  me,  that  the  more  closely  the 
Belgian  people  and  their  revolution  are  yiewed, 
the  more  worthy  they  appear  of  interest,  and 
of  a  rcAeetive  and  attentive  consideration. 

^*  The  routine  of  my  own  particular  office,  and 
the  altengrosnng  interests  of  the  greater  events 
at  Pans,  had  very  much  distracted  my  attention, 
at  the  time,  from  what  we  considered  a  mere 
iaiitative  appendix  to  the  French  revolt;  and 
yon  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  should  have 
adopted  the  notion  that  the  resistance  against 
WMliam  was  unprovoked.  This  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  the  reports  of  our  diplomatic 
a|BNits,  whom,  I  begin  to  fear,  we  have  too  much 
chosen  for  their  coincidence  with  our  own  poli- 
tical dogmas^  rather  than  for  the  fiiculty  of 
fonning  an  independent  opinion  of  their  own. 
It  was  not  the  boy  attachi  only  who  treated 
the  affair  as  a  mere  mob  triumph,  unworthy 
of  the  notice  and  protection  of  a  gentleman; 
and    you  well  know   the  force  and  influence 

VOL.  II.  H 
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of  thftt  teim  in  Elngland.  The  fiishion  "wna  set, 
and  the  word  had  passed ;  and  I  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  we  have  been  the  dupes  of  our  own 
torcasms,  and  too  hasty  in  our  oonclosions  on 
the'  Belgian  question. 

*^At  every  step  I  have  taken  since  my  ar- 
rival here,  new  proofs  have  forced  them- 
selves on  my  mind  of  the  incompatibility  of  the 
Dutch  and  Belgian  character  and  position,  of 
the  divenity  of  their  interests,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  their  sentiments.  The  antecedents  of 
many  centuries  might  have  told  us  that  force 
alone  could  amalgamate  the  two  people  under 
one  government,  and  should  have  led  us  to 
foresee  that  the  first  opportunity  would  be  seised 
for  breaking  up  the  unnatural  alliance. 

*^  The  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, I  am  now  satisfied,  was  no  better 
than  a  mere  coup  d'etat  ;  and  whether  such 
violences  are  nipped  in  the  bud,  or  are  allowed 
to  drag  on  through  years  of  impunity— whether 
they  induce  a  prompt  reaction,  or  await  the 
maturity  of  a  tardy  revenge,  the  consequence 
is  ultimately  the  same. 

**  That,  however,  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
commenced  in  force,  the  Stadtholder  was  com- 
pelled to  continue  in  cunning.  The  fusion  of 
the  two  populations  being  a  moral  impossibility, 
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nothing  remained  but  to  subordinate  one  of 
Uiem  to  the  other ;  to  make  one  portion  of  the 
territoffj  a  kingdom,  and  the  other  a  dependant 
province.  But  William  was  a  Dutchman :  ac- 
cordingly, in  framing  a  constitution,  he  adopted 
the  fundamental  law  of  Holland  as  his  basis; 
and  such  considerations  only  were  offered  to 
the  Belgian  notables  as  were  rendered  indispen- 
saUy  necessary  by  the  addition  of  the  new  pro- 
vinces to  the  Dutch  territory. 

^«  The  constitution,  such  as  it  was,  was  how- 
eyer  necessarily  presented  to  a  Belgian  assem- 
Ujy  to  go  through  the  form  of  acceptance;*  and 
as  the  majority  turned  out  to  be  against  the 
government,  the  text  of  thehr  vote  was  taken 
with  a  royal  commentary,  as  sophistical  as  it  was 
aibitvary,  and  their  decision  virtually  set  aside 
by  an  interpretation.  Here,  then,  was  a  second 
eoup  d*elat  ;  »id  as  things  ill  begun  make 
themselves  strong  by  ill,  all  possibility  of  equal 
and  constitutional  government  was  overthrown. 

*  On  this  occasion  796  deputies  voted  against  the  con- 
•titutioB,  597  for  it.  It  was,  thererore,  Thtually  rejected. 
But  of  the  796  opponents,  126  had,  in  voting,  declared 
their  opposition  to  have  been  founded  on  religious  grounds  ; 
and  about  one  sixth  of  the  Bdgian  notables  did  not  attend. 
WiUiam  accordingly  declaring  the  motived  votes  to  be  in 
reality  affimuitive,  and  the  absentees  to  have  given  a  $Uent 
apfrovaly  ptononnced  by  proclamation  the  constitution  to 
have  been  accepted. 

h2 
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Injustice  accordingly  followed  injustice  in  quick 
succession.  The  Dutch  language  was  imposed 
on  the  Belgian  tribunals,  and  the  Belgian  advo- 
cates stricken  with  an  incapacity  to  pursue  their 
business ;  while  the  people  could  not  follow  their 
own  law  proceedings. 

*'  Then  came  the  interference  of  the  go- 
vernment with  the  public  instruction;  an  in- 
terference which  we  at  home  regarded  as  en- 
lightened and  philosophical,  but  which  I  now 
see  clearly  was  fanatical  and  sectarian — a  coun- 
terpart of  what  has  been  attempted  by  the 
Orange  party  in  Ireland.  That  it  was  good 
policy  to  break  down  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  may  be  true ;  that  a  better  educa- 
tion of  the  people  was  necessary  than  the  priests 
would  willingly  concede,  must  be  admitted : 
but  the  hasty  and  foolish  manner  in  which 
these  reforms  were  commenced,  stamped  Wil- 
liam^s  government  with  a  fatal  character  of 
violence  and  bigotry. 

^'Another  consequence  of  a  proconsular  govern- 
ment of  Belgium  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Bel- 
gians from  place  and  honours.*    The  proportions 

*  There  were  2377  Dutch  officers  in  the  military  service, 
while  200  only  were  Belgians.  To  make  this  injustice  more 
^yii>gt  it  ^"^  arranged  that  in  the  colonies,  whcie  the  ser- 
vice was  fatal  and  the  civil  influence  of  the  soldier  nothing, 
the  proportions  should  be  directly  reversed. 
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of  tbe  Dutcli  and  Belgian  representatives  to  the 
reapective  populations,  were  stamped  with  a  si- 
milar inequality;  and  the  fiscal  and  financial 
arrangements  uniformly  showed  a  consequent 
leaning  to  Dutch  interests.  The  trial  by  jury 
was  also  arbitrarily  abolished,  to  make  way  for 
a  criminal  procedure,  which  was  a  simple  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  code  of  Holland.  If,  then, 
there  was  no  one  especial  act  to  compare  with 
the  royal  ordonnances  of  Charies  the  Tenth, 
there  were  fifteen  years  of  galling  tyranny,  sub- 
jecting four  millions  of  subjects  to  the  sway  of 
two ;  and  that  minority  unsupported  by  superior 
instruction,  and  undignified  by  the  prestiges  of 
a  military  occupation. 

*'  It  has  been  said,  that  the  physical  condition 
of  Belgium  being  prosperous,  the  people  were 
without  excuse  for  separating  from  Holland.  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  conse- 
quence. The  beast  of  the  field  is  driven  by 
hunger;  the  civilized  man  is  influenced  by 
higher  motives.  Admitting  the  fact,  prosperity 
could  not  have  abided  under  a  regime  which 
submitted  the  agriculture*  and  manufactures  of 

*  In  point  of  fact,  a  tax  od  flour,  and  a  tax  on  the  slaugh- 
tering of  cattle,  which  pressed  with  crushing  severity  on  the 
lower  classes,  were  among  the  immediate  causes  of  that 
casual  violence  which  caused  the  explosion. 
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tbe  sonth  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
north.  But  were  the  long  series  of  arbitrary 
proceedings  against  the  press  nothing?-— the  di- 
rect and  scandalous  evasions  of  the  charter  ?— 
the  illegalities  in  the  dispensation  of  justice  ? — 
and  the  excitations  of  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  peojrfe  ?  These,  if  they  do  not  excuse  re- 
bellion, will  sufficiently  explain  it. 

^^  Still,  nothing  can  be  more  unlucky  than  the 
separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  two 
countries,  united,  might  have  told  for  something 
in  the  balance  of  Europe ;  separated,  they  too 
probably  may — some  say  must — fall  the  prey 
of  the  conqueror  on  the  first  recurrence  of  a 
general  war. 

'^  You  will  wonder  at  this  sudden  change  in 
my  opinions ;  but,  since  my  arrival  here,  I  have 
read  much,  and  conversed  with  several  men 
of  very  superior  attainments,  of  aU  parties. 
Nothing  is  spoken  or  thought  of  but  politics, 
and  the  very  common  people  see  and  under- 
stand their  own  interests  ;  so  that  information 
forces  itself  at  every  turn.  Politics  have  not, 
however,  been  my  only  occupation  :  the  arts  in 
Belgium  are  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  they  have 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  the  conversation 
even  of  these  clever  Belgian  radicals,  for  such 
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the  J  are.  I  have,  however,  been  greatly  surprised 
and  amnsed  by  the  general  dissemination  of 
sound  political  knowledge,  though  applied  to 
opinions  I  do  not  always  exactly  approve; 
and  I  beg^n  to  find  a  man  can  be  a  tory  in  one 
country,  and .  something  not  quite  a  radical  in 
anoUier :  things  change  their  aspect  so  much  in 
different  circumstances, 

"  Apropos  to  the  arts,  I  have  picked  up 
an  artist  of.  race  genius  and  abilities.  She 
(for  it  is  a  lady  that  is  in  question)  would  be 
a  dangerous  acquaintance  for  your  equanimity, 
as  she  might  formerly  have  proved  to  mine ; 
but  now  (I  own  it  with  a  sigh)  ^  man  delights 
not  me,  nor  woman  either.^  Still  this  woman 
interests  me,  and  for  reasons  which  I  have  not 
time,  nor  indeed  inclination,  now  to  detail. 

*^  Good  night !  Direct  to  mepo$te  restantCy  as 
I  must  change  my  quarters ;  and  write  to  me 
without  loss  of  time. 

"  Yours  ever, 

«  P.  M." 

**  P.S.  The  town,  is  overflowing ; .  and  I  am 
lodged  in  an  ojd-fashioned  but  very  comfortable 
hotd  (out  of  the  gangway  of  fashion),  which 
recals  the  hostels  of  the  divine  middle  ages." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Sib  Frederick  Mottranu  on  his  aniTd  in 
Brussels,  had  vainlT  tried  for  admission  at  the 
hotels  of  the  Place  Rovale.  He  had  been 
oblijred  to  descend  to  the  Bas»  Ville ;  but  the 
entire  ordre  cquestrt  or  provincial  gentry  of  the 
countrr,  seemed  to  have  congregated  in  the  nsu- 
ally  tranquil  quarters  of  the  Holland  Hof  and 
the  Oroenendal.  As  a  mezzo  trrmine^  he  fbnnd 
himself  seated  in  the  salle  a  mangar  of  the  clean, 
modest,  old-fashioned,  and  rery  Braban^on 
hotel  of  the  Tiriemont,  which  stands,  as  it  were, 
half-way  between  the  old  town  and  the  new. 

This  salle  formed  one  side  of  the  conrt-yard, 
into  which  it  opened  ;  and  as  the  lord  of  Mot- 
tram  Hall,  the  master  of  the  most  luxurious 
mansion  in  London,  threw  himself  on  a  high- 
backed  oak  chair,  opposite  a  plain  deal  table, 
and  wrote  his  letters  by  the  flickering  light  of 
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a  pair  of  tallow  candles  before  him,  and  the 
flare  of  a  lamp  that  looked  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  he  was  more  amused  than  annoyed 
by  his  unwonted  position.  He  looked  around 
him  :  the  floor  was  sanded ;  an  antique  buffet 
filled  the  lower  part  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
walls  were  covered  with  a  painting  in  oil,  re- 
presenting scenes  and  groups  worthy  of  Wat- 
teau.  The  conversation  parties,  there  depicted, 
were  of  the  time  of  the  Austrian  archduchesses, 
and  were  evidently  a  century  old ;  showing  how 
populfur  the  arts  had  been  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  how  extensive  was  the  patronage  given 
them,  not  by  the  great  merely,  but  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes. 

The  Tirlemont  had  been  an  auberge  time  im- 
memorial ;  and  some  Canaletii  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Gudule  had  probably  executed  this  painting 
at  a  mxieh  less  expense  to  the  purchaser,  than 
the  gilt  leather  hangings  would  have  cost  with 
which  the  palaces  and  chateaux  of  the  seigneurs 
were  then  adorned,  who  could  have  enriched 
their  cabinets  with  the  works  of  Rubens,  Van- 
dyke, Teniers,  or  Rembrandt, 

A  frugal  supper,  tardily  and  with  difficulty 
procured,  (for  at  that  late  hour  the  kitchen 
heiurths  of  the  sober  Tirlemont  were  cold,)  was 

h5 
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attended  hj  lajllle  de  quartter^  a  light-footed 
little  Braban^onne,  whose  services  Fegan  more 
than  shared,  and  would  fain  hare  dispensed 
with  altogether  :  a  desire  intimated  by  his  fre- 
quent '  Now  don't  be  after  troubling  yourself, 
mamizelle,  8*il  row  plait.'*  Meantime  the  hos- 
tess herself^  la  Veuve  Doran^  endeayoured  to 
make  amends  for  the  incouTeniences  of  her  over- 
thronged  house  and  exhausted  pantry,  by  those 
little  courtesies  and  attentions  which  frequently 
supply  the  place  of  more  substantial  advantages. 
The  expected  departure  of  a  baronial  family 
from  Namur  on  the  following  day  (who  occu- 
pied le  hel  appartement)  was  to  furnish  a  more 
suitable  lodging  to  the  late  and  last  arrived  guest, 
who,  in  the  interim,  was  niched  in  a  little  sleep- 
ing room,  with  a  single  casement  which  opened 
on  the  noble  and  antique  towers  of  St.  Oudule. 
The  beautiftil  and  Gothic  tracery,  silvered  by  the 
moon-light,  fixed  for  a  moment  his  sleepy  eyes. 
He  thought  of  her  who  could  haply  have  given 
some  moral  interest  to  that  superb  object  of  art 
and  monument  of  time ;  and  he  indulged  in  a 
reverie,  between  hope  and  conjecture,  as  to  the 
probability  of  another  interview ;  and  then  sank 
into  a  slumber  unknown  to  the  anxious  minister, 
the  worn-out  legislator,  the  blas6  man  of  fiishion. 
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and  disapiKHnted  man  of  feeling,  of  less  than  a 
month  back. 

It  was  the  deep  bell  of  St.  Ondule,  at  nine 
the  following  morning,  that  disturbed  his  re*^ 
freshing  sleep.  He  descended  to  an  excellent 
breakfast  in  the  public  room,  already  half  filled 
with  misceBaneons  guests. 

^^  Place  your  honor,^  said  Fegan,  who  was  in 
waiting,  ^*  Mamizelle  tells  me  that  there'^s  a  ser* 
mon  at  ten,  and  high  mass  at  eleven,  in  the 
greet  cathedral  over  foreneut  us ;  and  a  celebrait^ 
ed  preacher,  Abby  Surlycraw,  Sir  Frederick, 
that  all  the  town's  running  mad  after,  speceally 
.the  Leedies,— and  the  greatest  of  favorites  he  is 
wiUi  thim,  I  hear.  So  I  was  thinking,  Sir  Fre- 
derick, that  if  youM  have  no  further  occasion 
for  me  till  dinner  dressinpr  time,  I'*d  just  step 
across  to  my  duty,  sir,  and  return  after  mass  and 
the  sermon  to  attind  your  honor*^ 

'^But  y<»u  will  not  understand  a  sermon 
preached  in  French,  Fegan.'"' 

^^  Sure  111  understand  it  as  well  as  the  Latin, 
Sir  Fi^derick.'' 

To  this  there  was  no  reply;  and  the  next 

moment  Fegan  was  seen  giving  his  arm  to  ^'  la 

filh  de  qwirtitr^  with  a  large  nosegay  at  his 

breast,  and  his  hat  set  upon  three  hairs.    Sir 
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Frederick  was  coufinned  in  his  own  impulse  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  servant,  and  visit  St. 
Gudule,  by  the  remark  of  a  young  priest  (who, 
in  his  clerical  habit,  sat  at  breakiSEist  with  one  of 
the  Garde  Bourgeoises)  that  the  mass  to  be  per- 
formed was  by  Cherubini,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
executed  by  the  first  artists  of  Brussels,  under 
the  direction  of  Monsieur  F^tis,  maitre  de  char 
pelle  to  the  king. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  as  a  monument 
of  architectural  antiquity,  than  the  noble  church 
which  (dedicated  to  the  patroness  saint  of  Brus- 
sels) is  to  the  capital  of  Belgium  what  the  Duomo 
is  to  Milan,  an  object  of  national  pride  and  of 
pious  veneration.  Venerable  and  time-touched  by 
the  passage  of  eight  hundred  years,  it  rears  its 
Gothic  front  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  between 
two  lofty  and  massive  square  towers.  The  en* 
trance  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steep  steps ; 
and  discloses  the  vast  perspective  of  the  body  of 
the  church,  which  is  lighted  by  a  double  range 
of  painted  glass  casements,  miraculous  evidences 
of  the  arts  in  the  Lpw  Countries  during  the  ear* 
liest  epochs  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  subjects  of  many  of  these  windows  were 
historical  facts  still  influencing  the  institutions  of 
modem  Europe.   Their  many-coloured  lights  feU 
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m  spletidour  upon  the  colossal  statues  which  seem 
to  guard  on  either  side  the  noble  nave;  and  called 
o^t  the  radiance  of  the  bronze  and  golden  vessels 
of  the  grand  dioir,  its  antique  altar  and  taber- 
nade.  Under  a  mausoleum  of  black  marble,  re- 
pose the  ashes  of  the  bold,  bustling  Dukes  of  Bra- 
bant ;  with  the  brazen  lion  of  Belgium  couchant 
above  them.  Beyond,  on  the  windows  of  the 
transept,  a  remoter  epoch  was  chronicled  in  the 
%are  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  prostrate  be- 
fbre  the  church  in  the  performance  of  a  religious 
office. 

The  artist  eye,  the  kindling  imagination  of 
the  English  virtuoso,  found  full  occupation  in 
the  spectacle  that  presented  itself.  Pausing  for  a 
while  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  western  por- 
tals, to  take  in  the  splendid  and  imposing  effect 
of  the  whole  structure,  he  proceeded  along 
the  thronged  avenue  of  the  lateral  aisle,  and 
placed  himself  against  a  column  immediately 
opposite  the  preacher. 

The  pulpit,  celebrated  as  la  chaire  de  Verbrug- 
gen^  beautifully  carved,  told  the  story  of  the  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise  of  the  first  parents  of  man- 
kind. It  was  occupied  by  a  preacher,  whose 
head,  action,  and  manner  were  all  picturesque 
and  dramatic.     He  was  addressing  a  multitudi- 
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nous  congregation  eomposed  chiefly  of  females. 
A  few  old  gentlemen,  and  here  and  there  a  group 
of  peasants  in  their  Mouses,  standing  with 
open  months  and  eyes  vacantly  staring  on  the 
preacher,  were  the  only  males  at  the  foot  of  the 
pnlpit ;  while  reposing  npon  velvet  chaiis  sat  the 
bel-air  piety  of  Brussels,  presenting  as  briUiaat 
a  parterre  of  bright  colours,  as  tiie  haleon  of  the 
theatre  on  a  first  representation.  Beyond  these 
privileged  saints,  on  wooden  chairs,  were  the  jw- 
tite  bourgeoisie  of  the  Basse  Ville^  who  w^e  again 
shaded  off  by  the  campagnards  of  the  adjacent 
arrondissements,  whose  bronzed,. broad  feces,  and 
antique  costume,  contrasted  with  the  feir  physio- 
gnomies and  fashionable  toilet  of  the  interior 
circle. 

The  preaching  of  the  Abbe  Soi7s*la*cboix, 
le  petit  Bourdaloue  of  the  season,  was  by  turns 
vehement,  impressive,  familiar,  and  dramatie; 
and  while  every  bright  eye  was  fixed  on  his  ani- 
mated countenance,  he  thundered  forth  his  text 
at  intervals,  ^'  Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temp- 
tation ;^^  and  every  repetition  was  accompanied 
by  a  sarcasm  of  the  inefficiency  of  oraiscns  w^iose 
source  was  no  deeper  drawn  than  from  the  lips 
of  the  suppliant. 

The  sermon  over,  there  was  a  rush  of  the 
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whde  cotigregati(Hi  towards  the  choir.  The 
beau  monde  htimed  to  the  skreen  on  either  side, 
and  were  admitted  by  the  important  Suisse, 
who  threw  open  those  gates- of  salvation  to  the 
brilliant  hats  and  showy  bonnets  only;  while 
the  Braban^on  coif  and  blouse  ranged  themselyes 
as  they  best  might  in  front  of  the  altar.  The 
organ  pealed,  and  thefnU  orchestra  gave  forth 
the  solemn  strains  of  Cherubim,  accompanying 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  dramatic  exhibitions, 
the  ceremony  of  Ihe  mass.  The  choral  voices 
fiHed  the  vaulted  space  with  harmonies  well 
calculated  to  'take  the  prisoned  soul,  and  rap 
it  in  elysium/ 

The  procession  which  precedes  the  celebration 
of  the  mystery  commenced  from  the  north 
side  of  the  high  altar.  The  acolytes,  bearing 
tapers,  and  clothed  in  white  cassocks  and  crim- 
son sttsiies,  were  followed  by  the  thurifers,  toss- 
ing their  silver  eensers  in  the  peri^mied  air,  and 
opening  the  procesdon  of  the  priestly  band,  who, 
two  by  two,  with  folded  hands  and  downcast 
eyes,  robed  in  snowy  surpUces  and  rich  stoles, 
moved  slowly  on.  Then  came  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  capped  and  mitred,  in  habits  of 
rival  magnificence  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  and 
with  crosses  of  gold  or  wands  of  ivory. 
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.'*:«7  «*!%>»«}  i:s!cr*T:mteii  AMCchog  acccMrdiiig  te 
!  K  •  r  'TuiK  ui%i  ij&iK.  TSf  hfiHi  akar»  whoee  genii' 
tn*t  •^o*»rna^'*.t«  >ia.A;a  wtci  tbe  light  rf  maiij 
Kt'^r^  V*t*^uiw  ^  ^KviM  v*t*  t&ow  njstie  move* 

uv«<\t«v^  ^<miv  mmAftf  -jt  at jr^stiefx  pKceding  Uial 
^fv<&-.t>^  n  til  lY's^c^fres.  volcIil  is  auiouieed  bj 
:s  t  uv  id:  hC.  jmi  jcvmibmbkJ  by  a  muTCf* 
sau  -o«(s.rrw:va»  Al  v\f!^  pcvi«crtte  in  Ibmi,  m ia 
r.  ...     ^^lv  V.ic-^  7r;Ci!^5C;ftas  alone  €tood flreel» 

.iK  .vu>  \.\:«.a  ^4C  k'  w:fe^  net  one  of  thoM 
«•  K.  «\*>*5<%/  K  unirawttc  i^>i  kftd  giT^n  him, 
>*  ,*^^.l.•lt^^  t  ^insct*v  cvatr*ii«rt*fJ  bv  the  evi-> 
♦-^xTvv  A  ,:i\  !5^»T^*f!!v  ii*f  ^TVttS  ^^^»in  of  all 
•v^v  '>;r  vtv>i«  0^::^^  <^%i  ^  %tride$  of  GodTs 
h"^  liixt.  ti\»^  iii».(,«tidk^«f  nsviftjk^ica^  to  nun. 

x^v  tvNjr  jj*v»rt  ihr  p^c^Vftnaaiiof  of  that  avfid 
v.>  t )  v>i  iv^v  >vit  W  «ai^>^i  icokW  npon ;  the 
tk%  >**>.v*v^  >'«  jk  ^r^>r  ?tts^T^  i.11  anAfr  liniling> 
>v%i  «\AVN  >  V  jT'vcjfe^fr  ^ikfOMac^  vt  matter  into  tht 
v»  -;  iv*.    ^^j^^-Kv  s'C  Uv»  ikviie^i    The  wmd 

^  ;^  ^^.^  >t  iy*^  ^\Y>i  »  w^x>.><&»  and  Rf«oachfiil 
i\N.s\  %:ft^  »•^;^'<^^J  Sussaie  i^» !  He  staited: 
*K*;  ji  ^vv^ittN^  ^«  ua  ;ijLt  wvf\l !     It 
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t0  lepBove  mtol^mBce,  and  to  demand  indul- 
gimoe  tor  ime  mystery  more  than  the  naony  bis 
refended  fittth  still  retained.  He  was  sorrounded 
by  w<»men>  whose  brows  pressed  the  marble  pave* 
meat :  whence,  th^i,  came  the  sound  ?  Did  it 
aiise  from  his  own  imagination  ?  or  did  reason 
suggest  the  necessity  of  bearing  with  the  Unger- 
iiig  ernnrs  of  humanity,  which  the  progressive 
light  of  time  and  influence  of  knowledge  had  not 
yet  universally  dissipated  ? 

When  the  devation  of  heads,  and  the  magnifi* 
cent  burst  of  harmony,  vocal  and  instrumental,  at 
length  confounded  all  ideas  in  one  overwhelming 
flood  of  delicious  sensations,  Sir  Frederick  was 
relieved  and  transported.  The  objects  he  gazed 
on,  the  odours  he  breathed,  the  music  He  listened 
to,  all  was  the  enchantment  of  the  imagination, 
the  inebriety  of  the  senses.  He  felt  the  grandeur 
of  the  system,  and  the  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  that  had  founded  a  church  destined  to  sub- 
due the  barbarous  energies  of  a  ferocious  race, 
and  redeem  society  from  the  verge  of  utter  disso- 
lution. This  churbh,  at  first  the  barrier  protect- 
ing by  its  terrors  the  many  from  the  violence 
of  the  few|  and  ultimately  the  tower  of  strength 
of  the  few  against  the  many,  had  served  both 
its  purposes.     It  was   now   mouldering  away 
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Ump  wan  th«  church  vLkh  ks^l  <«Kce«*l£d  t«  il ; 
tli#;  er/t/1,  incon«i.<i$teDt.  p^werfiL  hot  ■Byma-jiMttiTe 
chiirr:h  i>f  th^  R4ffonnati«>o.  ^Vhai  ««» to  cocne 
next?  XerffT  before  ha<l  the  chorch  beca  is 
•a#;h  clanger,  in  the  weD-pnfJTFlicvtl  mind  of  this 
Oxifml-iffred,  orthftdox  lar-impropriator,  a$  at 
thi^  moment  when,  under  the  excitement  of  svdi 
external  hnpre^on^  that  great  and  philosophi- 
cal question  suggested  itself !  There  was  more 
intellect  even  in  the  doubt  it  awakened,  than  in 
all  the  logical  snbtilties  that  had  wasted  the 
energii^  of  bis  fresh  yonng  mind. 

An  he  gftzed  and  listened,  what  a  sweep  of 
events  rushed  before  him,  from  the  first  eoncre* 
tion  of  European  society,  to  the  revolution  hardly 
yet  consummated  !  What  errors,  wbat  illoaions ! 
(errors  that  were  inevitable,  illusions  that  were 
expcMh'ences!)  once  blindly  received  and  pas- 
sionately adored ;  now  laid  bare,  exposed,  and 
trampled  on,  as  the  brute  necessities  of  humanity 
were  superseded  by  higher  wants  and  more  inlel* 
lectual  pursuits.  All  splendid  as  was  the  exhiU- 
tion  now  witnessed,  the  magnificent  ritual  of  the 
most  ancient  and  powerful  of  christian  churches, 
who  were  they  that  now  stood  around  to  wonder 
and  to  reverence  it  ?-» Women  and  childi^n  !  <^ 
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tiie  other  sex,  a  few  of  the  old  and  feeble  amongf 
the  higher  classes,  and  of  the  rude  and  ignorant 
among  the  lowest !  But  where  were  the  legis- 
lators of  the  land,  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple—where the  people  themselyes,  the  intellee- 
tnal  reforming  people,  who  fought  the  fight  of 
the  Four  Dajs  ?  Where  was  the  royal  successor 
of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  the  Dukes  of  Brabant 
and  Burgundy,  the  Austrian  Archdukes  ?  He, 
the  king  of  the  people,  professed  another  faith, 
—a  faith,  for  which,  on  that  spot,  men  and  wo- 
men had  been  burned  and  buried  alive  !  What 
a  contrast  with  the  image  pictured  on  those 
brilliant  panes, — the  Emperor  of  the  West,  the 
representative  of  the  Caesars,  grovelling  on  the 
earth  before  that  power  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  founder,  the  champion,  the  agent,  and  the— - 
dupe  f 

The  ceremony  was  now  concluding  by  the 
imposing  procession  of  its  retiring  ministers. 
The  vandted  roof  rang  with  peals  of  the  valedic- 
tory melody,  which  gradually  ftuled  away  in 
sighing  echoes.  The  congregation  poured  forth 
through  the  great  portals  and  lateral  issues ;  the 
lights  of  the  maitre  autel  were  extinguished  ;  and 
the  diurch  was  rapidly  left  to  solemn  silence  and 
picturesque  solitude.     Here  and  there,  a  linger- 
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j:;^  'p  cat^c  siII  iz*rh  ^•erV'nf  a  laiend  altar ;  or 
«.rr:<»rs*i  :t^  Va-  l^ig^Tsarr.  as  sl^e  k»Ced  on  lier 
rLiir  hi  tii*  sat*.  (Vje,  ^ih  Wmled  knees, 
az»i  TTc-Li^'i  LiZL.is.  anl  e^cTai^l  head,  endea- 
'«>"rrvi  lo  <-r:^i«r  Iv  a  phT^scal  effort  some 
=:•  iral  ^^zj  i  ai>l  a:x»:ber  stn>Te  to  hang  a 
t:<:tj-  K-frrir^  c-s  ih^  scame  of  «  saint,  who 
?^-Zje»i  t>  re'-c^!t  ihe  pn>5rrwl  h^Hnage.  The 
v5erLzL^  w:i^  a  wxsra  ear;  but  the  TOtari>t  was 
vo  '^:<t  if  ?car.ir^  tu  attain  to  the  devation  on 

\f:<T  ixi'^T^  iLan  oce  effort  witnessed  bv  the 
Eln^Il^h  iraTtllt-r,  who  was  pasiang^  out  at  the 
DK-meut,  he  aJvanvvd  to  tender  his  senrice^. 
The  devotee  pla*.vd  the  well-fonned  ear  into  his 
h:&:id>.  acd  he  himg^  the  r^  ribl»on  attached  to  it 
on  the  ncjer  of  the  patron  saint.  He  was  then 
in  the  act  of  retreatinij,  when  the  voice  of  the 
per^^n  he  had  served  arrested  his  attention. 

••  Ha  !  ka  !  Gocden  dag.  mynheer  ;  bonjomr 
ei  ^rand  mernj^  she  said  in  a  voice  of  welcome. 
''^  VoM4  roild  dans  la  capitaU  des  Flamans  dt 
Flandres  f* 

'*  Ah  !  id  it  Tou,  ma  mere  ?^  said  Sir  Frederick, 
much  pleased  to  meet  again  La  Mere  Greiie^ 
whose  white  coif,  veiled  by  a  faille  of  black 
crape,  had  rendered  her  usual  costume  not  im- 
mediately recognizable. 
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**  Yes,  it  is  I,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  they 
p$issed  down  the  nave  together,  and  issued  out  of 
the  western  gate.  ^^  I  am  at  Brussels  on  a  mis* 
sion  in  waiting  on  the  new  hospital  de  la  VietU 
Usse  Malheureuse.  I  left  Ghent  after  vespers  last 
night,  and  passed  you  at  Alost.  You  stopped 
to  buy  a  basket  of  the  coques  d^Asche  •—  I  sup- 
pose for  some  friend,  probably  at  Brussels  ?  I 
saw  your  servant  driving  a  hard  bargain  for 
them.'' 

**  I  have  no  friend  at  Brussels,^'  said  Sir 
Frederick,  "  except  you  will  allow  me  to  con- 
sider you  as  one."*' 

^^  Eh!  mats  voloniiers.  Besides,  it  is  a  good 
augury  that  we  should  have  met  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  blessed  and  holy  St.  Oudule,  and 
that  an  offering  has  been  made  by  your  hands 
to  our  lady  and  patroness.'' 

'*  Oh  !  the  ear? — And  what  does  that  mean, 
good  mother  ?" 

'^  It  means,  that  the  person  in  whose  name  I 
made  that  offering  has  succeeded  in  her  desires 
by  means  of  the  ear ;  and  so  she  makes  this  tri- 
bute to  the  glory  of  St.  Gudule." 

"  And  you  think  such  an  offering  can  pro- 
pitiate Heaven  ?" 

"  And  why  not  ?  —  Do  not  you  Reformed,  as 
you  call  yourselves,  try  to  propitiate  Heaven  ?" 
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^  Not  vhli  vaxm  caiSy^  said  Sir  Fiederiek, 

-  Hcim  !  WelL  voa  pray  to  atop  rain,  or 
for  the  destmctioa  of  tout  enemies.  If  jaa  can 
arrest  the  Iaw§  of  nature  and  direct  the  will  of 
HeaTen  by  wordsw  why  may  we  not  by  the 
expTe:!ssioQ  of  onr  good  intentions  through  the 
medium  of  an  image  ?     La  dijfhrcnct  eH  pen  it 

Sir  Frederick  was  strack  both  by  the  man- 
ner :md  the  matter  of  this  remark.  The  Toice 
was  less  guttural  than  that  of  la  Mere  Greiie ; 
and  the  ^^ros  bon  srms  Flamand*  had  taktii  a 
taint  of  reasoning  not  to  be  expected  from  one 
of  her  habit  and  calling. 

They  had  reached  the  last  step  of  the  flight 
leading  from  the  chordi,  when  she  paused,  and 
ssiid^ 

**  You  call  me  '  your  friend/ — Well,  I 
accept  the  office  :  if  you  are  ailing,  I  wiD  attend 
on  you,  and  I  have  great  experience.  I  am 
a  Sii^r  Hospitaliere  of  old  date.  If  you  are 
going  to  remain  here,  and  nish  to  see  the  hospi- 
tals, I  will  conduct  you.  If  you  stay  to  witness 
the  grand  anniyersary,  I  will  put  you  in  the  way 
of  getting  cheap,  good  lodging,  in  the  Old  Town ; 
for  it  strikes  me,  travelling  as  you  do,  you  are 
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not  rieh,  though  your  servBnt  (whom  I  take  to 
be  a  poor  relation,  for  he  is  like  yoa)  told 
one  of  onr  sisters,  who  13  an  Irishwoman,  that 
you  are  yery  rich,  and  are  only  trayelling  to  get 
rid  o£  your  wife.  But  c^est  igaL  If  you  remain 
here,  I  can  place  you  in  some  of  the  old  quaiv 
ters  of  Brussels)  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Gery,  or 
near  the  Place  des  Wallons,  the  heart  of  the 
old  Flemish  and  Braban^on  society.  Ditts  done, 
que  vouUz'Voua  f" 

Sir  Frederick  started  and  coloured  at  all  these 
aHuaions  to  his  circumstances,  and  at  the  im- 
puted possible  resemblance  between  himself  and 
his  serrant ;  but  recovering  hastily,  he  an- 
swered, 

^*'  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times.  Were  it 
my  intention  to  remain  in  Brussels,  I  should 
avail  myself  gratefully  of  your  offer :  at  present 
I  have  no  plans.  I  wait  for  my  carriage,  and 
am  lodged  in  a  modest  little  hotel,  quite  close 
to  St.  Gudule,  the  Tirlemont."" 

'*•  Ah  I  so  you  are  at  the  Tirlemont !  It  is 
an  historical  place.  It  was  the  head  quarters  of 
the  etat  major  on  the  night  before  the  Dutch 
evacuated  Brussels.  What  an  event !  what  a 
vif^i  I  I  remember  passing  the  itat  major  at 
midnight.     I  was  following  a  bier  on  which  lay 
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one  of  our  wounded.  It  had  another  appear- 
ance then,  the  Tirlemont.  Well,  if  you  want 
me,  I  am  always  to  be  heard  of  at  the  Grand 
Beguinage.'' 

Sir  Frederick  reiterated  his  thanks,  and 
added, 

"  Should  I  be  induced  to  protract  my  stay,  I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness  :  at  all  events, 
I  should  be  glad  to  visit  your  hospitals ;  and 
as  I  have  nothing  to  do  to-day  .  .  .  .^ 

'*  Aujourd'hui !  Impossible  /  I  have  engage- 
ments that  will  occupy  me ;  but  I  will  make 
arrangements,  and  let  you  know.  What  can 
you  do  with  yourself  in  the  mean  time  ?^ 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  drawing  a 
card  from  his  pocket,  he  said,  "  I  have  got  here 
the  addresA  of  Monsieur  Jansens  of  La  Puterie, 
who  has  a  picture  by  Vandyke  on  sale.  It  was 
given  me  by  Madame  Marguerite  the  artist. 
Can  you  tell  me,  has  she  too  arrived  last  night 
at  Brussels?'^ 

''  ^A,  pa  !  I  cannot  positively  answer  for  that. 
I  told  you  that  she  was  coming  here  about  her 
great  picture,  and  I  saw  her  at  Ghent  yester- 
day ;  but  her  movements  are  uncertain.  (Tesi 
une  ortginale  que  Madame  Marguerite ;  d^ail- 
leursf  assez  bonne  Jemme."^ 
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"That,**  said  Siif  Frederick,  "is  just  the 
epithet  I  should  never  think  of  applying  to 
her." 

"  Well,  you  are  wrong;  c'eat  une  bonne  pdte. 
But  I  have  a  consultation  at  our  hospital  to 
attend.  Adieu,  monsieur-— att  plaisiry  rCesUct 
pasf^ 

*•  Whereabouts  lies  the  Puterie  ?^  asked  Sir 
Frederick,  detaining  her. 

*^  Close  at  hand ;  you  will  find  no  one  at 
home  there,  just  now.  Sunday  is  a  great  festival 
with  us.  Follow  the  crowd,  who  are  all  going 
in  one  direction.  After  mass,  every  one  goes  to 
the  Park.  By  and  by  you  will  hear  the  great 
drum ;  and  then  be  sure  to  get  near  to  the 
Qttinconct.    You  will  hear  our  *  hellt  harmonie.'*^ 

"  And  then  ?^  asked  Sir  Frederick,  much 
amused. 

"  Why,  you  vrill  dine  at  two  at  your  table 
d'hote;  and  after  the  salut,  go,  by  all  means, 
to  the  Allie  Verte  ;  and  at  the  Pont  de  Laeken 
you  will  take  a  cruchon  de  btire  de  Louvain^ 
smoke  a  cigar,  and  see  the  young  folks  gal- 
loping their  horses, — such  a  brouhaha  !  You 
will  amuse  yourself  well  here  op  a  Sunday, 
allez.'^ 

A  dinner  at  two !    a  tankard  and  pipe  by 

VOL.    II.  I 


<r    lyjysuiHL    m    inir'     Sir    Fredenck 

;i:^r'-w   ai.d  ii^oi:^  a:  m  Lnirdcai  Sandar,  at 

i:t<  r  «-.•  c^^u^  rianjk^ib>  k  s^viu  i»  fsare  at  tlie 

^^'^^ -"^^k   aii£  jr^ukf  ^2»  sir  of  die  Repents 

T^^-s  '••r  AX  ii'^^-ihs  iar  &  mw-  *'d«k  diaoer. 

•  "JT^  m-*  ^*  rt*spi!»£  ii«  LIL  BDC  aruB  aopped 
tr-.rr  ur  Tfto.'NiiEr-  it  xbc  mnnieer  of  the  nt- 
t  -^  r--  >..i;;»»  a:  "iitt  pintfr  of  i^  IW  it  b 
X  .j\iiri%s.  -^ -«■•«.  *«^  iLTsiiiMr.  I  aB  aot  a 
^^jcyt-T.  »iir  Alt!  It  iiif  <«uiv-^u'Ji.  Mt  pie- 
^'*.*-.:  -4  ^^  ;:«it2cr  rrafe^  iic-JL     Ix  st  cpalhr  of 

\  ^  lu  '^  >  ^uifuniir  ar«  >(cr  xvaiikflaa !  bat 

>^-4    JCV     X^*.r:r    UiiO.    ^*I*5K    I    9EV   YMW  ait   ^ 

-sa.^iw  .c  >c  V  ^<iiu  jc  lirnres.     I  sa»i  to  aiy- 
Nx  *a\i  ^:u-i,  X  vworLiic.  *  wvaae*  afariihr  do 
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head,  '^  I  hate  to  see  onr  good  lady  dachesses 
and  baroDesaes,  onr  saints  of  many  qnarterings, 
ooming  to  peiform  their  ckaritis  de  parade  in 
onr  hoepitalB,  leaving  their  carriages  at  the> 
gates^  as  if  it  were  a  theatre,  and  bringing  the 
flame  yanity  and  feebleness  to  onr  warda  that 
they  show  off  in  their  boxes  at  the  speeiacU. 
They  embarrass  everything ;  for  they  are  fnU  of 
^oiance  and  pretension;  and,  above  all,^^  she 
added,  laying  her  hand  on  Sir  Frederick's  arm, 
*^  tUe»  manquent  de  cea  habitudes  qui  vietit  des 
idies.     And  now,  goeden  dag,  mynheer  r 

She  then  scudded  off,  leaving  her  last  words 
vibrating  with  a  strange  e&ct  on  tiie  listener's 
ear.  The  sentiment  was  beyond  her  sphere,  as 
the  pnre  accent  with  which  it  was  nttered  was 
nalike  her  nsoal  Flemish  jargon.  A  thought,  a 
doobt,  a  soi^icion  for  a  moment  shot  athwart 
his  mind.  He  had  never  yet  seen,  except  in 
passing  and  shadowed  glimpses,  the  face  of  this 
good  Biguine ;  for  who  does,  that  only  meetb 
them  in  the  streets  and  public  places?  But 
her  figure  was  cumbrous,  her  walk  a  waddle, 
her  head  stooped,  and  her  step  ponderous.  Her 
exterior  was  that  of  a  coarse  middle-aged 
woman  of  the  Tower  classes;  whose  natural 
s^ng  good  sense  was  clouded  by  the  bigotry  of 
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her  profession,  but  rendered  characteristic  by 
that  tough,  frank  manner,  so  peculiar  to  the 
Flemish  population.  Still  there  was  v^JinesK  in 
some  of  the  sentiments  which  dropped  from  her 
on  this  occasion,  and  an  accent  of  peculiar  sweet 
acuteness,  which  struck  him  forcibly;  and  the 
grotesque,  good-natured  Biguine  was  ahQOSt 
mingled  with  the  poetical  apparition  of  the  ima- 
ginative and  philosophical  artist,  Madame  Mar- 
guerite. The  possibiUty  of  such  an  identity 
opened  a  field  for  conjecture,  and  for  the  reve- 
ries of  an  imagination  always  ready  to  escape 
from  fact  to  romance. 

He  was  slowly  ascending  the  Montagne  du 
Pare  as  the  fanciful  idea  of  such  a  transforma- 
tion was  passing  through  his  mind;  and  ha 
found  himself  almost  unintentionally  obeying 
the  orders  of  the  Biguine^  by  adopting  the  first 
item  of  her  programme  for  his  day  s  amuse- 
ment. The  scene  that  presented  itself  in  tlxit 
mimic  forest,  which  rises  majestically  in  the 
midst  of  its  surrounding  palaces,  is  not  to  be 
equalled  in  any  other  capital.  The  pnncipal 
promenade  was  crowded  to  excess  by  groups  of 
both  sexes;  some  richly,  and  all  well  dressed, 
moving  up  and  down  in  many-coloured  masses, 
through  the  long,  deasely  shaded  walk.     Every 
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&ce  was  brightened  by  smiles,  every  lip  burst- 
ing with  gaiety,  and  cordial  recognitions,  French 
or  Flemish,  the  bonjour  and  the^oedcn  tag. 

Of  those  morose  feelings  with  which  the 
English  ennuyi  had  left  London,  not  one  re- 
mained. Escaped  from  the  scrutiny  of  that 
secret  tribunal  of  bon  touy  whose  sneer  is  fate, 
whose  ridicule  is  death,  he  permitted  himself  to 
be  amused  under  the  dictates  of  his  own  gra- 
cious sensations.  Not  one  English  fece,  not  a 
symptom  of  the  tight,  elegant,  simply-dresseJ 
London  man  (that  genre  i  part  and  unattainable 
model  of  European  &shion,)  came  forth  to  ^  shock 
his  eye  and  grieve  his  heart.**  He  gave  himself 
up  to  the  popular  torrent,  composed  of  the  bour- 
geoisie of  the  old  and  lower  town.  Physiological 
curiosities  presented  themselves  on  all  sides,  types 
of  the  originals  immortalized  in  the  conversation- 
pieces  of  Rombout  and  Du  Ch&tel.*  Here  were 
the  heads  remarkable  in  the  great  picture  by 
the  latter  master,  of  the  states  of  Flanders  and 

*  R.mbout  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  Flemish  raa^tcrs 
most  prized  in  Italy,  where  he  resided  some  time  at  the 
Court  of  the  Medici.  Francis  Du  Ch&tel  became  the  pupil 
of  Teniers,  when  he  held  his  school  at  Brussels ;  but  his 
conversation-pieces  are  of  a  more  elevated  character  than 
that  of  his  master.' 
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Brabant  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King 
of  Spain  in  1666.  Here  were  also  the  Bmsfieb 
imitations  of  U  badeau  fashumabU  of  Paris,  (for 
the  word  is  now  naturalized  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  French  language.)  The  Flemish  cockney, 
imprisoned  in  a  tight  coat,  his  neck  inclosed  in 
a  cravat  stiff  as  the  iron  collier  de  force  im- 
posed by  Spanish  tyranny  on  the  revolting 
burghers  of  the  olden  times,  was  but  the  imper- 
sonation of  vulgar  pretension  all  over  the 
world.  Here  and  there  was  the  fiur,  round, 
Braban^on  face,  complexions  formed  of  both 
the  roses;  and  that  demure  and  primitive  air, 
long  retreated  from  La  Haute  Ville^  but  stSl  to 
be  found  among  the  female  youth  of  St.  Odry 
and  la  Place  des  Wallons.  On  either  side  of  the 
promenade  were  seated,  on  wooden  chairs,  the 
aristocracy  of  la  petite  propriStS,  who  alone 
preserved  their  seats  and  sedateness  after  the 
great  drum  gave  the  alarm  to  the  rest  of  the 
crowd,  who  all  precipitated  themselves  towards 
the  orchestra. 

A  piice  d'ensemble  was  performed  by  La  S(h 
eiiti  JC Harmonic  (a  band  of  amateur  artists  of 
the  town)  with  great  precision.  Sir  Frederick 
Mottram  had  thrown  himself  on  a  bench  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  promenade,  and  in  the 
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midst  of  one  of  those  deHdons  tufts  of  trees 
where  a  mutilated  figure  of  a  heathen  deity 
sjK^e  of  the  great  national  contention,  where 
liberty  had  been  so  recently  purchased  with  the 
free-will  sacrifice  of  Belgian  blood.  When  the 
music  had  ceased,  he  moved  on  under  the  8h»- 
dow  of  the  chestnuts  and  acacias  which  lead  to 
thai  deep  and  umbrageous  basfond^  where  the 
fragments  of  a  ruined  fi>untain  still  diBclose  the 
following  inscription  :^« 

^^  Petrus  Alexiowiiz^  Czar  Moeeovta^  Magnu9 
Dux 9  margini  hiyuafontis  inaHenSy  illiua  aquam 
nobilitavit,  libato  vinoj  Kara  post  meridiem  tertia^ 
die  XVI  Aprtlis^  anni  1717.^ 

But  the  time  was  gone  by,  when  sudi  loyal 
futilities,  such  mementoes  of  brute  despotism, 
might  have  possessed  a  classical  charm  for  the 
English  partisan  of  divine-righted  sovereigns. 
This  base  and  servile  reminiscence  of  the  impe- 
rial centaur,  half  man,  half  beast,  Peter  the 
Great,  the  murderer  of  his  son,  the  victim  of 
his  own  fierce  passions,  served  only  to  recal 
Sberia  and  the  knout,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Dutch  soldiers  had  retreated  from  the  victorious 
arms  of  an  outraged  people.  Sir  Frederick 
turned  upon  his  steps. 

The  promenade  now  presented  other  groups, 
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other  physio^omies,  another  society.  The 
bargfaers  of  St.  G^iy-  and  the  Place  des  fVal- 
Ions  had  retired  to  their  antique  homes,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  European  crowd*  Young; 
fresh  English  girls,  with  their  friends,  pa- 
rents, or  chaperonesj  and  men  of  fiishion  of 
all  nations,  passing  through  Brussels,  and 
resting  from  their  itinerant  labours  on  the 
seventh  day,  now  filled  the  avenues  of  the 
Park.  The  Flemish  faces  and  the  FlemisJi  joy- 
ousness  were  no  longer  observable.  French  and 
English  were  equally  spoken,  and  the  Ti'hole 
scene  resembled  a  Sunday  promenade  in  the 
Tuileries  or  in  Kensington  Gardens.  It  had 
lost,  therefore,  its  charm  for  Sir  Frederick;  and 
he  was  just  escaping  from  the  chance  of  a 
rencontre  with  some  of  his  eternal  countrymen, 
by  the  iron  gates  opposite  to  the  Chambre  des 
Deputhy  when  he  perceived  Lords  Montressor 
and  Alfred,  with  Mr.  St.  Leger,  walking  down 
from  the  Rue  Royale.  He  again  plunged  into 
the  Park,  and  gliding  under  the  thick  shelter 
of  the  lime-trees,  descended  to  his  old  hotel, 
where  he  found  himself  in  actual  want  of  that 
mid-day  dinner  which  had  so  much  amused 
him  in  the  plans  of  the  good  Biguine. 

He  was  annoyed,  on  his  entrance,  to  find 
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cavis  on  hift  <be88i^g^4aUe  inaoribed  by  English 
uaxoes ;  and  soeh  nunes  !— ^hose  of  Sir  IgnMiw 
aod  Ladj  Dogbsrtj;  Doetor  de  Boigo;  Mr. 
ThoBUMS  Tyl«r,  son  and  daughter;  and  one  or- 
two  oihefl?  aia%nificant  obscurities,  he  never^ 
oonid  hare  known.  He  called  for  Fegan ;  bat 
Fegan  was.  not  to  be  foand ;  and  he  had  taken^ 
the  kejrs  of  his  master^s  dressing  and  writing 
CQ^es,,  and  bed-room.  His  increasing  carelesa- 
ne^Sy  hia.eanstaat  absences,  were  not  considered 
a6  redeemed  even  by  that  honesty  and  simjili- 
city  for  which  his  master  gave  him  credit ;  for. 
ab9ardxty  is  frequently  mistak^i  for  ingenuous* 
nessy  as  misfortune  is  for  merit.  Sir  Frederick 
desired  Mrs.  Van  Doran  to  seek  for  him  an* 
other  servant:  but  Fegan  had  made  himself 
frieiida  in  the  establishment,  and  the  good-na* 
tured  hostess,  while  she  accepted  the  commis- 
sioik  assuiod  Sir  Frederick  that  it  was  the  way 
with  them  all,  on  their  first  arrival. 

.  ^*'  Bdrussi^ls  is  so  amusing,  especially  on  a 
Sunday;  and  Monsieur  Fegan  was  such  a  bon 
enfant  r 

In  taking  orders  for  a  dinner  en  particulieTf 
she  observed,  that  there  was  a  kermess  at  Ter- 
veuren,  to  which  Fegan  had  probably  gone; 
but  if  Milord  wished  to  go  to  the  theatre,  Po- 
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siif  neL:>*mxd  a  tlie  CtmUmairt^  and  Made- 
x^.'a«l^IJe  Ii3ic«i  is  tbe  FiUt  dt  Dominique.  The 
>iZ  cc  &u«  v:»  tempdng:  bat  the  fear  of 
<vax]tt  .^  cv'eT;act  with  the  Mcmtressor  party 
3ik'*::»c  lis  w  forepi>  the  eajoTmoit  of  witness- 
HiC  ^  ?«aaM  [it  of  the  first  eomedian  in  the 
w^^ci^  WiPJMii?  tk^  Boet  BatimL  Had  he  seen 
X.aS;aD;«seje  Liac^  in  ker  cfaaimii^  part,  he 
iLViA  2^^  ii*:icr^t  that  sacnfice  eqoaDy  great. 
Ht  «jv^iCAi  kk  atteDKOAy  then,  to  nading; 
ja«^  >5  uie  cane  wk<n  he  thov^t  hir  Eng- 
iisi  «x!i>.MnK&ce$  wWji  K^  at  £nner,  he  sallied 
>4'ru^  >jii^rc:r  is  tii»  cisiBce  to  direct  his  steps  to 
:$i^«t«f  yc  tiKitiv  Sfvcufd  environs,  ndiidi,  to  nse 
«  K'^Tvt  /c  X.rtv<«*&.  "esspandise^  the  capital  of 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


THK   ATSLIEB. 


Whosvsb  hftTe  yiaited  Brasscds  en  grand 
•eignmr^  lived  ezclasivelj  with  the  diplomatic 
Bocietj,  been  billeted  on  the  Belgian  nobleaie, 
or  accepted  only  the  invitations  of  the  English 
raddents  congregated  in  the  uppeif  town,  may 
leave  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Low  Ccrantries, 
after  a  few  days^  or  weeks*  sojourn,  as  ignorant 
of  the  treasniies  it  contains  in  arts  and  anti- 
quities, as  if  they  had  never  left  their  man- 
sions in  the  parish  of  Bt.  Jameses,  or  their  hotel 
IB  the  Faubonrg  St.  Honors. 

The  old  town,  or  Basse  VUhj  of  Bmssels,  is  a 
sort  of  moral,  as  well  as  mnral,  Pompeii,  where 
habits,  customs,  and  external  forms  of  a  long- 
past  era  are  preserved  in  all  the  integrity  of 
their  first  firesh  existence.  There,  may  still  be 
found  the  sturdy  spirit  and  firm  nerve  that 
resisted  the  splendid  tyranny  of  the  imperial 
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him  from  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  in  habits,  in 
politics,  in  religion,  and  in  the  arts  themselvesL 
He  felt  within  him  a  breadth  of  mind,  an  ex* 
pansion  of  ideas,  a  boldness  of  inqniry,  which  he 
never  before  had  time,  independence  or  eonrage 
to  indulge.  The  eyes  of  his  coterie  were  re- 
moved from  him ;  the  watchwords  of  his  party 
no  longer  resounded  in  his  ears.  He  was  scarcely 
less  a  Tory,  and  by  no  means  more  a  Whi^, 
than  when  he  broke  off  from  the  sets  and  circles 
in  which  these  epithets  are  consecrated ;  bat 
he  was  already  taking  more  European  views ; 
his  mind  was  ascending  from  particulars  to 
generals,  and  he  was  assigning  to  by*gone  ages, 
those  by-gone  terms  and  usages  which  are  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  present,  an  epoch  with- 
out an  antecedent !  His  mind  resembled  a 
compressive  spring  set  free ;  and  he  already  ad> 
mitted  the  maxim  of  Bacon  —  ^^  first  to  watch, 
and  then  to  speed.'"'* 

Deep  in  thoughts,  which  had  for  thdr  subject 
a  change  of  views,  that  made  him  almost  doubt 
of  his  own  moral  identity.  Sir  Frederick  Mot- 
tram  was  descending  from  the  Tirlemont  to- 
wards that  little-fi«quented  part  of  the  towB 
which  leads  to  the  nucleus  of  its  foundation,  the 
Isle  de  St.  G^ry.  The  drums  and  trumpets  of  the 
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c^rps  lie  gardt  on  the  Place  Royate,  were  an- 
nonnciiig  the  sunset  of  a  soltiy  and  clouded 
evening,  when  he  seated  himself  on  one  of  those 
Gothic  ajpches  which  ajre  so  fipeqnently  thrown 
over  the  windings  of  the  Sonne.  The  extremely 
pictnresqne  antiquity  of  the  place  indoced  him 
to  inquire  from  a  sturdy-looking  old  gentleman, 
who  was  plodding  along  by  the  help  of  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  in  a  dress  that  might  have 
figured  in  tiie  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  what  was 
the  name  of  the  irregular  square  which  he  then 
occupied.  The  old  gentleman  drew  up  in  amase*- 
ment,  as  if  he  thought  it  scarcely  possible  that 
any  one  could  be  ignorant  of  so  important  a 
site. 

^^  Comment  I  monneur,'"  he  said;  *^  you  do 
not  know  the  Isle  de  St.  O^ry  and  the  Borg^ 
TalP    Saeremtntr 

*M  am  a  stranger,^  said  Sir  Frederick,  tak- 
ing off  his  hat ;  for  his  informant,  notwithstand- 
ii^  tile  abruptness  of  his  manner,  had  lowered 
his  to  the  ground. 

<«  Ct$t  fo,""  said  the  oid  gentleman.  <'  Well, 
monaieor,  you  are  now  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient citadel,  where  stood  the  chateau  (x  first 
fortress  of  Brusse^  occupied  by  the  Emperor 
Otho  the  Second,  in  the  tenth  century.     All 


U4p;  ^i:*jiikAi2>  v«  iLiX  oU   bcdinuck  is  a  rain 
•'  ,i.  I  i:*sc  •I'i  :cw«T  iLere,  before  jojlT 

*^  Ax  4awT»^sfi  asu^«  E>ked !"  9ud  Sir  Frede- 
-^-s^  >:r:^i'{jc  ii*  ^aJ  ^ics  in  with  an  original* . 

^  I"j«  Istt  Ji  Se  GetT,"'  cMitiniied  the  for- 
iwc  >p^J5Afc^  "*  :%;t»;cir«%l  w  ^ren  trigmeurs  foB- 
.-K  ^  Afeira  ic  M-^tcoL  i^d  a  chatfan  oa  the  shores. 
i\  ,.:.«t  u».-u  r."«*ir.     TbeT  were  called  the  seTen 
fsi^-^v^ita  ';i.Tt,'.*f&>  ioc  :^T  hare  always  disda- . 
CiissUvC.  uvtnssjt^^*!?  ^T  liecr  derodon  to  their, 
.^Aui.-^        Y«>«L  3».-w  itaai^  nMosiear,  ia   the 
ivOiTi.  vf  uj^  41^  «i«t:  is  was  not  till  the  thir- 
c.vuvX  «cv>tivjr^  ^iu^  wv  Ne^^aa  to  more  a  little 
I,*  i>f  "x**!^  ^ica  ,»<»  ^xxi  fhike  John  de  Bra- 
^•fcjLH  r^^*^£  a  i:i>f  jvCjbc^  oq  ihe  reige  of  the 
y /cvx  jc  Siur-v<^  al^^w  vKsr  paik.   Other  palaces 
^)^t^  sjovv  xva  Tccllx  W  ocar  tbragn  mast^rs^ 
V  w<r!tti;:rv  >v.^fir^>Ok  jaii  Dc:ch  ;  bat  here,  on  this 
>i.v«tK  VM;:r  ^•^t  ast::.^^^  ^^vvKi^H.  Duke  John  the 
ri-c%u   :?^,v,>avxi  Uie  arit  cuostitadoiial  laws 
l^^'^^a  Jt   Kucv^f^  wc3v-&  ^ruaranteed  personal. 
^Srt\>v  4a»i  th^  :«vntr>f  exeivi^*?  of  the  rights  of 
j>c\>4vr:\x     YvHi  csins.  lajv^asiesr*  w*  were  always 

*"  h  a^^feai^  «k"'  :sud  Sir  Frederick,  **  through 
thif  whok"  hisiv^rr  i<*  rvmr  cvHintrr.'* 
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"  Can  I  gire  you  any  ftirther  inftnrmation  ?^ 
asked  the  hltff  old  gentlcmnn. 

**  If  T  might  ask  the  way  to  the  Grand 
B^gtmiage.^ 

^*  Ah,  the  good  women  !  I  have  just  been 
inqoiring  for  one  of  the  order  now.  Vcyez^ 
mtmsitur,  Gire  yonrself  the  trouble,  if  yon 
please,  of  crossing  that  little  bridge,  and  f^o 
straiglit  on ;  but  lose  no  time  if  you  intend  to 
get  there  by  their  vespers.  Any  one  will  point 
out  the  way  to  the  Grand  Beguinage.^ 

Sir  Frederick  bowed  his  thanks,  and  gladly 
resumed  his  hat,  which  a  blast  of  wind,  sweep- 
ing  down  the  little  river,  made  necessary.  With 
his  head  full  of  Othos,  Duke  Johns,  and  the  frank 
courtesy  of  his  Braban^on  informant,  he  pro- 
ceeded along  narrow  streets  flanked  by  high 
£Ei^*ades,  terminating  en  esealier.  Lofty  case- 
ments with  little  panes  of  Bohemian  glass,  mass- 
ive doors  fortified  with  square-headed  nails,  and 
the  rex  de  chaussSe  protected  by  iron  grates, 
added  their  features  to  the  gloomy,  silent,  soli- 
tary quarter.  The  antiquated  inhabitants  were 
either  not  returned  from  their  Sunday  festivi- 
ties in  the  environs,  the  kermesses  of  Ander- 
lacht,  or  the  merry-makings  of  Boisfort  or  Les 
Trots  Fontaines  ;  or  they  were  shut  up  in  their 
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femily  parties,  where  many  generatioiis  assem- 
ble under  the  patriarchal  roof,  and  from  which 
strangers  are  always  excluded. 

As  he  proceeded,  however,  he  had  lost  his 
due,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  go  on,  or  how 
to  return  on  his  steps.  Heavy  drops  of  rai& 
were  begpuming  to  fall,  and  sudden  squalls  of 
wind  foretold  a  coming  storm.  The  rain  soon 
fell  heavily ;  almost  every  door  and  casement 
was  closed;  and  he  had  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lonely  quarter  of  the  Begoin- 
age  (a  territory  once  without  the  walls  of  the 
town),  when  the  increase  of  the  shower  obliged 
him  to  ask  shelter  from  an  aged  woman,  who  sat 
within  the  threshold  of  an  open  door  belonging 
to  a  large  and  gloomy  edifice.  From  its  appear* 
ance,  the  old  ruin  ought  have  belonged  to  one 
of  those  patrician  families,  of  which  the  antiqufir 
rian  of  St.G^ry  had  spoken  with  such  reverence. 

The  porteress,  in  her  best  Flemish  Frendi, 
welcomed  him  in,  and  offered  him  the  stool  on 
which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  reading  her  bre- 
viary. When  he  persisted,  however,  in  declin- 
ing the  offer,  and  the  rain  continued  to  beat  in 
with  gusts  of  wind,  she  pressed  him  to  enter  an 
parloir.  The  desire  to  see  the  interior  of  the  an- 
cient edifice  induced  him  to  accept  the  invitation. 
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The  old  woman  hobbled  on  before  him  throagh  a 
long  natrow  stone  passage,  which,  turning  to  the 
light,  opened  into  a  daik,  oak-wainscoted,  loi^ 
roofed  room.  It  conld  scarcely  be  said  to  be  fnr- 
oidted.  One  or  two  antique  carved,  high-*badLed 
chairs,  and  an  alcove  (half  skreened  by  a  som<* 
hre  serge  cnrtain)  containing  a  couch,  with  a 
few  antique  picture-frames  heaped  up  in  a  cor- 
ner, a  bust,  and  a  torso,  were  its  whole  con- 
tents. One  high  window  of  many  panes  lighted 
the  desdate  apartment^  and  looked  into  a  little 
giass-grown  court.  The  old  woman  dusted  a 
chair  (which  Sir  Frederick  accepted)  apd  opened 
the  door  of  an  adjoining  room,  presenting  to 
his  observation  an  easel,  on  which  was  mounted 
an  oil-painting  of  some  dimension,  with  various 
implements  of  art.  He  rose  and  approached  the 
atdier^  for  such  it  seemed. 

**•  EfUrez  donc^  monsieur^'"  said  the  old  wo- 
man ;  ^  it  may  |tmuse  you  to  look  at  that  pic- 
ture while  the  rain  lasts.  It  is  in  a  terrible  state, 
this  apartment!  If  I  were  mistress,  it  should 
be  in  another  condition ;  the  walls  white- washed 
and  the  floors  scoured,  the  furniture  rubbed  till 
it  shone  again,  and  the  things  set  to  rights : 
bat,^  she  added,  as  she  opened  a  glass-door  that 
led  into  the  court,  ^^  I  have  not  been  allowed 
to  touch  anything.'*^ 
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The  opening  of  the  door  lei  in  the  perfume  of 
the  honeysaekles  and  jasmine  which  dostered 
ronnd  the  walls  of  the  court,  and  gaye  their 
dripping  freshness  to  the  close  and  heated  room. 
A  raj  of  light  thus  admitted  showed  the  interior 
in  negligent  confusion,  and  fell  upon  the  picture 
on  the  easel.  It  was  a  hold  outline,  thrown  in 
with  the  first  colours,  of  a  site  fuU  of  interest 
and  groups  full  of  movement;  the  small  but  coimt- 
less  heads  were  fnU  of  strong  expression,  like 
those  of  Callot  in  his  picture  of  Chrisf's  entrance 
into  Jerusalem.  The  time  was  night,  and  the 
picture  represented  the  facade  of  that  glorious 
Hotel  de  Ville,  every  part  of  which  is  in  itself  a 
picture.  In  the  balcony  stood  several  figures  in 
the  imposing  costume  of  the  Garde  Btmrgeoist. 
A  conspicuous  personage,  in  the  centre  of  the 
group,  was  reading  by  torchlight  from  a  paper,* 
with  a  look  of  intense  anxiety,  to  an  armed 
multitude  beneath,   which  was  shaded  off  by 

*  August  31,  1830.  —  Ou  the  return  of  the  first  deputa- 
tion to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  deputies  were  so  dissatis- 
fied with  the  result,  that  they  felt  tliemselves  called  on  to 
gi^e  an  account  of  the  transaction  to  the  people.  Tliey  ic- 
cord ingly  distributed  a  proclamation  through  the  town,  nar- 
rating the  circumstances :  —  '^  Elle  fut  lue  en  outre  aux 
flambeaux,  au  balcon  de  Tllotel  de  Ville,  au  milieu  d'une 
multitude  avide  et  inquibte." — Etgnisses,  p.  74. 
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dei^se  m^ea^'  to  the  extremity  of  the  Gmnd 

''  That  wa»  a  frightful  night !''  said  the  M 
woman*  ''  There  we  are,  monsieur ;  old  and 
youqg,  women  and  children — we  ail  took  a  part 
in  that  niight*"^ 

"  A»d  here  is  your  own  portrait,  my  good 
dame^^  said  Sir  Frederick :  ^^  what  an  adr 
roiratble  likeness  r 

^'  Je  k  crois  hien^  she  said  proudly ;  ^^  I  sat 
for  it*     And  here  is  Madame  herself,   in  the 
dress  of  a  Biguine^  you  see.     Ah  I  monsieur,  if 
you  knew  to  what  danger  the  good  sisters  ex- 
posed themselves  during  the  Four  Days ! — Are 
they  good  patriots,  the  Biguines  F^^-Wdl,  just 
as  Madame  had  got  thus  &r  with  her  picture, 
and  finished  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  de  Schaf- 
fenhausen,  she  was  called  away  from  Brussels 
to  undertake  some  great  work  in  Qermany; 
and  she  has  never  visited   Brussels   but  onee 
since,  when  (the  Virgin  bless  and  protect  her !) 
she  settled  a  little  fortune  on  me,  with  no  other 
task  but  to  live  here,  to  air  this  apartment,  and 
pjreserve  .everjrthing  just  as  she  left  it.     ^  Not  a 

*  '^  Le  bel  ^teblissement  du  Grand  B6guinage  fut  dispose 
pour  recevoir  et  secoiirir  les  victimes  des  combats/* — 
Eiqmnet^  p«  74. 


:^vrL  -Hi:    ilf«^  JOlL  £S3«*    X   a5i» 


is^«4.  oir  iMX  -v^muai  ^  "^  ^  ^s^  crfi&mift.  if  tbeve 
fr  fC«!  ja   iarui^   imZ  x  izu*  pauic^r*  sf  afae  hid 

-Sia.:!!    ^     JtrCTcT    lott.    JDiL    Lfa£    VIKkjCd   ^Y    the 

siirri   fc-  sTtf    -la^  wiri^i   iff 


;^i  jicTurr^  vo^i.a  Tuj  Ji^i^ntsc  ia<e  vaU,  dose 
ia*7  a  rv-i  ^aours.  jaii  hzji^  iKvt 

iauzc     7UC  ^  Tiijrsciftf .  n/c  &  aastrnkMB  I  as  oar 
xr  jcm*;c.":.n{f  due  Ja  jil^iar^pftM^  Kw  the  chapd 

ti^9^  ^Xp^?iK^  tW»  L±^  beV^tfllciL  a^  loc^  AS  he  hid 

iLrti:  ;o  <v>^  t^<efltt  by :  tLere  v;»  obrioos  in  aO 
tfc^  sakz>f  cr-^jsalftT  of  cociofr<ioiu  the  ame 
Krvud.  KvL  l^c:  Tir£iii>L^  Ci<:oh.  He  ftsasted 
the  old  wntftn  to  iv|C»>e  them,  and  then 
a^ed,  with  affected  carelerg^aicgg 
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It 


Have  jon  lived  long  in  the  service  of  Ma- 
cUnne  Margaerite  ?^ 

**  Nearly  eight  years  altogether.  It  has  been 
a  rather  dreary  life;  particularly  when  Madame 
went  to  Antwerp  or  to-Ghent,  to  copy  pictures, 
or  take  views  of  old  buildings.  This  is  a  me- 
lancholy old  place  in  the  best  of  times.  It  be- 
longed to  the  corporation  of  the  Poisaoniera; 
3^11  see  there  the  remains  of  their  fine  painted 
glass  windows,  called  chassis.  But  Madame 
liked  it  all  the  better  for  that :  she  wanted,  also, 
a  spacious  work-room — not  easy  to  get  in  this 
old  quarter ;  and  then  it  is  near  the  Grand  Be- 
gninage,  where  she  has  a  little  apartment.**^ 

^*  Oh !  Madame  is  a  B^guine  ?^^ 

^*  Hein  !  a  sort  of  a  B^guine,  if  you  will,  a 
dame  chambrie.  She  was  once  a  sister,  but  when 
she  took  to  painting  pictures  she  recalled  her 
VOW&  She  has  now  again  attached  herself  to  the 
chapter,  and  when  here  submits,  like  a  true 
charitable  woman  as  she  is,  to  all  the  duties  of 
the  order,  and  attends  the  hospitals:  she  visit- 
ed all  the  ambulances  during  the  Four  Days."*^* 

*  The  conduct  of  the  women  of  Brassels  during  the  Four 
Days  was  heroic : — **  Pendant  labataille/'  says  the  author 
of  the  Esquisses  HUtoriques,  **  un  grand  nembre  de  pro- 
pri^tairesde  maisons,  aid€s  de  leurs  families,  arrachaient  le 
plomb  de  leurs  toits  pour  en  (aire  des  balles,  ettraTaillaieDt 
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iiiieil  bl&u$e  in  which  she  wofrked  the   night 
before  she  went  off  with  the  Prince.'" 

**  Went  off  with  the  Prince  !**  reiterated  Sir 
Frederick,  with  all  the  blood  in  his  body  msh- 
ing  into  his  fkoe. 

♦*  Ah  !je  ne  iupaa  cda^  said  the  old  woman, 
ftightened ;  *^  at  least,  I  do  not  say  it  with  any 
evil  leaning.  Madame  is  protected  by  the 
Princess,  who  has  done  some  great  charities  by 
her  hands  to  the  poor  BSguines  of  Bmssels  and 
to  others ;  and  I  have  orders  to  give  this  picture 
to  the  Princess  whenever  she  comes  or  sends 
Ibr  it :  it  is  the  unfinished  picture  of  the  late 
Prinoe." 

83ie  drew  firom  behind  the  easel  the  portrait, 
wUch  Sir  Frederick  brought  out  into  the  court, 
to  view  it  by  the  last  rays  of  sunset  that  linger- 
ed in  the  horizon. 

It  was  the  picture  of  an  elderly  man,  who,  to 
judge  by  the  lineaments  of  his  still  handsome 
face,  had  passed  through  the  world^s  hands,  and 
flhai^d  laigtly  in  its  pleasures.  A  voluptuous 
indolence,  mingled  with  an  aristocratical  hauteur, 
was  the  leading  expression.  His  dress  was  the 
white  uniform  of  Austria ;  and  his  numerous 
orden  were  a  proof  of  his  rank  and  influence,  if 
not  of  his  prowess, 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Sir  Frederick  replaced  it  with  a  deep  sigfa, 
and  presenting  the  old  woman  a  napoltnn^  ob- 
served, 'Uhat  as  the  rain  had  now  ceased,  he 
would  not  further  intrude  then;  but  he  begged 
permission  to  revisit  the  atelier^  and  to  see  by 
daylight  what  had  appeared,  even  by  that  dim 
twilight,  so  indicative  of  a  master  talent.^ 
Amazeiiient  at  a  donation  so  liberal,  a  recom* 
pense  so  far  above  the  trouble  she  had  taken, 
distended  the  eyes,  and  even  silenced  the  tongue, 
of  the  garrulous  old  woman.  Sir  Frederick 
availed  himself  of  her  surprize,  to  escape 
the  expression  of  her  gratitude.  He  had 
scarcely  however  got  a  few  paces,  when,  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought,  he  turned  back.  The 
old  woman  was  looking  after  him— 

^'  I  had  heard,"*^  he  said,  '^  that  Madame 
Marguerite  had  arrived  in  Brussels:  do  yon 
know  where  she  resides  ?^ 

^'  Oh  !  you  know  her  then,  mon  btm  getgneurr^ 
said  the  old  woman  in  trepidation. 

^^  Just  enough,'^  he  replied,  ^<to  entitle  me  to 
leave  this  card  for  her.  You  will  not  faO  to 
give  it?'' 

^*  I  shall  not  forget  any  command  of  yours,*^ 
she  said;  '*but  Madame  Marguerite  is  not  ar- 
rived.   She  never  fails  to  visit  her  atelier ;  and 
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yet  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her  these  three 
months.  Hw  old.  friend  Monsieiir  Jansens  has 
just  been  here  to  inquire  for  her:  I  seat  him 
'  to  the  Biguinage  la-baa  r'' 

^'  Oh !  an  old  gentleman  with  a  broad  hat  and 
gold-headed  cane  ?^' 

^*'Ah!  man  Dicu^  o«t— -iin  brave  hummel  I 
think  he  wants  to  buy  Madame^s  great  picture.'" 

^^  I  should  like  to  buy  it  myself,^  interrupted 
Sir  Frederick,  hastily;  ^^  I  like  it  muchy  a^d  the 
price  would  be  no  object.^ 

^'  Bien^  monsieur^  bitn^'^  said  the  old  woman, 
her  countenance  brightening  into  an  ezpre&* 
sion  of  pleasure  that  her  inadvertent  courtesy 
excused  itself  by  the  sale  of  a  picture  which  had 
remained  so  long  on  the  artistes  hands,-*^^  I  will 
tell  Madame.^ 

The  heart  of  one  who  has  ^  deansed  his 
bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff,''  which  has  weigh- 
ed upon  his  spirits,  and  long  impeded  the  flow 
of  every  better  and  more  genial  feeling,  is  like 
a  dismantled  fortress^  open  to  all  inroads,  ac- 
cessible to  all  invaders.  The  hearty  or  that 
disposition  of  the  feelings  to  which  the  term  is 
vulgarly  given, — the  heart  of  Sir  Frederick 
Mottram  was  precisely  in  this  state,  which 
most  fitted  it  to  receive  a  new  impression,  firom 
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objectSi,  that)  under  other  excitements  and 
associations,  would  have  passed  over  its  sufcu^e 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 

It  had  however  one  guard,  whose  slumbers 
were  easily  awakened,-— the  habit  of  distrust, 
the  grand  arch  on  which  the  education  of  the 
wealthy  youth  of  England  is  principaUy  founded. 
The  false  institutes  of  British  society,  which 
make  wealth  and  rank  the  primary  points  of 
parental  speculation,  which  sink  personal  worth, 
throw  the  great  and  unpurchasable  gifts  of 
nature  into  contempt,  and  consider  genius,  in- 
tellect, grace,  and  beauty  as  matters  of  suspi- 
cion and  avoidance,  had  placed  the  son  of  the 
plebeian  Mottram  as  much  within  the  go-cart  of 
aristocratic  prejudice,  as  if  his  veins  had  been 
filled  with  ^all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards/ 
He  had  been  guarded  by  paternal  maxims,  and 
a  mother^s  vigilance— by  the  precautionary  saws 
of  maiden  cousins  and  widowed  aunts  (whom 
his  £Either^s  niggardly  liberality  had  raised  from 
indigence  to  dependent  sufficiency),  against  the 
allurements  of  youth,  beauty,  and  talents,  when 
unaccompanied  by  wealth,  or  unbacked  by  the 
world^s  consideration. 

He  had  been  taught  to  beJieve  that  the  mo- 
therhood of  Great  Britain  was  in  a  conspiracy 
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to  entrap,  and  the  unportioned  daughterhood  to 
seduce  him ,  and  the  first  lesson  of  his  own  con- 
sequence and  self-importance  was  impressed  on 
his  young  and  too  dactile  mind,  by  the  insinu* 
ating  accents  of  female  ambition,  breathed  in 
the  tender  tones  of  affectionate  and  anxious 
cantion. 

But  nature  was  powerful  above  all !  The 
artistes  temperament,  which  he  had  derived 
from  his  Irish  mother,  had  broken  out,  through 
the  artificial  associations  of  the  over-educated, 
over-guarded  parvenu ;  and  the  beauty  of  form, 
the  grace  of  movement,  and  the  universal  genius 
of  a  poor  orphan,  received  as  a  talking  compar 
nion  to  his  sister,  to  discourse  with  her  in 
French  and  German,  had,  in  one  short  month, 
nearly  overturned  the  system  of  years ;  his 
after  life  had  been  the  expiation  of  the  impru* 
dent  impulse,  as  it  had  been  the  penalty  of  his 
heartless  desertion  of  its  object.  Distrust  of 
woman,  the  habit  of  considering  her  through 
her  position  in  Kfe,  as  a  means,  and  never  as  an 
(Aject,  had  clung  to  him,  with  that  indissoluble 
adhesion  which  a  mother^s  deep-sunk  impres- 
sions are  sure  to  create,  and  had  survived  other 
habits  of  mind  of  equal  importance  to  his  ambi- 
tious career.     It  had  led  to  many  an  idle  liaison 
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with  the  flirting  women  of  London  sets,  in 
which  his  senses  took  as  little  interest  as  his 
heart ;  and  it  had  precluded  him  from  erer 
forming  one  of  those  deep  and  lasting  attach- 
ments, only  to  be  awakened  by  the  sympathy  of 
tastes  and  opinions,  constituting  that  snitabDity 
which  confounds  two  existences  in  one.  He 
had  been  jealous  of  a  wife  whom  he  had  never 
loved ;  and  he  had  believed  himself  in  love  with 
women,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  make  him 
jealous. 

The  orthodox  moralist,  the  pure  and  loyal 
church-and-state  man,  was  a  latitudinarian, 
where  the  passions,  or  vanity,  which  so  often 
passes  for  passion,  were  concerned.  He  had 
written  one  of  his  best  papers  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  on  the  superior  morals  of  England, 
while  notoriously  engaged  in  a  liaison  with  the 
wife  of  his  own  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Mon« 
tressor ;  and  had  been  succeeded  in  her  Lady- 
ship'^s  good  graces  by  his  friend  Lord  Aubrey, 
in  an  interval  devoted  to  writing-an  hypercritical 
article  on  some  book  of  travels,  in  which  the 
probity  of  Ninon  de  TEncIos  had  been  praised,  at 
the  expense  of  the  trust- worthiness  of  a  church- 
man. Foreign  demoralization  was  a  frequent 
theme  in  his  conversation,  and  in  his  literary 
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prodactions,  when  he  dabbled,  like  other  party 
notabilitieciy  in  reyiews  and  newspapers.  Bnt 
the  domestie  gallantry  of  England,  the  libertinism 
of  some  of  her  highest  aristocratic  cdteries^  (com? 
parable  only  to  the  society  which  flourished  under 
Louis  XV.  and  hurried  on  a  revolution  as  inevit- 
able as  it  was  morally  necessary,)  had  never  yet 
come  under  the  ban  of  his  opinion. 

To  amuse,  therefore,  his  idleness,  to  dissipate 
his  disgusts,  and  cheer  his  spirits,  by  the  indul* 
gence  of  a  goM  pa$8ager  for  a  woman  who  had 
thrown  herself  in  his  way,  whose  taleuts  enters 
tained,  or  person  pleased  him,  would  have  been 
an  incident  in  his  journey ;  but  would  scarcely 
have  weighed  on  the  conscience  of  one  who, 
among  his  own  set  and  party,  had  obtained  the 
name  of  the  great  moralist,  because  he  paid  his 
debts,  and  went,  sometimes j  to  church  on.  Sun- 
days. 

That  Voreille  est  U  ckemtn  du  cosur^  is  a 
maxim  in  the  code  of  gallantry,  more  especially 
applicable  to  that  turn  of  life,  when  the  wild 
energies  of  youth  and  passion  are  yielding  to 
more  sober  and  inteUectual,  but  not  less  dan** 
gerous  influences.  The  ear  of  Sir  Frederick 
Mottiam  had  been  charmed  by  the  music  of 
sweet  sounds,  and  his  mind  had  been  infinitely 
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amused  bj  the  etibjects  on  which  those  sounds 
had  dilated,  during  his  accidental  rencontres 
with  the  &ir  Belgian  artist.  Her  preposnesaon 
in  his  favour  was  romantic  and  flattering,  as  it 
was  obvious.  She  had  followed  him  from 
England  (for  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had 
made  his  first  impression  at  the  bed  of  the  parish 
workhouse),  and  she  had  crossed  his  path  too 
frequently  to  attribute  the  circumstance  to  acci- 
dent. 

Though  no  longer  une  jtunt  femme^  she  was, 
according  to  the  delicate  French  definition,  nne 
ftmme  encore  jeune:  she  was  fresh,  agile,  hand-" 
some,  spiritual,  and  amusing ;  he  thought  her, 
therefore,  precisely  the  person  whom  a  prudent; 
tasteful,  and  passionate  man  of  prudence  and 
pleasure  might  select   for  a  compagne  de   voy^ 
age ;  whom  he  might  induce,  by  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, to  travel  as  an  artist  at  the  same  time  to 
the  same  place  with  himself,  and  apparently  with 
a  view  to  the  arts,  and  under  the  veil  of  great 
biensiance.     Madame  Marguerite  was  a  compa- 
nion such  as  the  world  (if  it  ever  knew  aught  of 
the   matter)  might  not   wholly  disapprove,   a 
connexion  which  the  slang  of  English  fashion 
would  call  *  a  fiur  thing  and  very  decent,''  and 
which  no  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience 


wopldr.  ]Q0pii>T^;  Jbr  the  lady  had  conie  to 
ji^^  o^  disc^ian ;  and  he»  thoogh  a  marned 
pao,  .would  only  do  whai  half  the  married 
mejk  of  hid  adquamtaAoe  w««  dailj  doh^^.  ov 
had  done  at  some  epoch  of  their  liYe8-*i¥ith 
tiiia  exeeption,  that  the  object  of  hia  aelection 
wae  neither  the  wife  of  his  firiend,  nor  the  friend 
ofhia  wife. 

Such  had  been  the  summary  of  the  reverie 
which  had  occupied  his  mind  during  his  solitary 
moonlight  drive  from  Alost  to  Brussels^.and 
which,  under  new  and  still  more  agreeaUe  im- 
pressions, had  since  preoccupied  his  thoughts ;  for 
he  had  no  doubt  Madame  Maiguerite  would 
again  throw  herself  in  his  way.  The  chance, 
however,  which  had  led  him  to  her  melancholy 
home,  in  the  ruined  edifice  in  the  old  quartur  de 
St.  Oeiy,  had  caused  some  revulsion  in  his  feel- 
ings>  and  the  frost-work  &bric  of  his  selfish 
intentions,  cold  and  shining  as  it  had  been,, 
fell  to  pieces. .  The  desolate  work-room  or 
strugglipg  genius,  with  all  its  sublime  but  me- 
lancholy imagery,  the  eight  years  spent  there-  in 
profitless  labour,  by  one  whose  talents  threw  the 
mediocrity  of  all  the  female  society  he  had  ever 
mingled  with  into  the  shade,  had  cast  over  the 
character  and  position  of  this  singular  woman 
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a  halo  of  respect,  and  awakened  a  reTereatial 
admiration  for  her  qualHieSi  and  a  pity  for  ker 
dreary  position,  which  altered  the  whole  nalvie 
of  the  sentiment  die  had  hitherto  inspired* 

Again,  the  fantastic  creation  tfans  raised  was 
changed  by  an  incident,  a  phiase  !  The  por- 
trait of  the  Prince  of  Schaffenhansen,  and  the 
naive  communication  of  the  old  portereas,  thai 
the  artist  had  gone  off  with  the  Prince,  and 
was  protected  by  the  Princess,  had  roused 
the  latent  distrust  awakened  in  his  mind,  while 
yet  a  boy  at  Harrow,  by  a  cantion  against  the 
wiles  of  his  dame^s  artful  niece  ;  and  placed  the 
charming  artist,  the  hard*working  woman  of 
genius,  in  the  light  of  an  adroit  adventuress,  who 
had  marked  her  quarry,  and  was  eager  in  its 
pursuit. 

Even  the  accounts  of  her  patriotism  and  her 
piety,  her  exertions  during  the  Four  Days,  and 
her  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  B6guine»y 
served  but  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  his  own  views 
of  her  character;  as  comprizing  great  energies, 
ready  to  devote  themselves  to  any  cause  which 
excited  her  imagination  or  flattered  her  ambi- 
tion ;  and  a  love  of  intrigue,  which  the  habits 
and  licensed  pursuits  of  that  popular  order 
might  well  serve  and  sanction. 
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Tbe  PruuMs's  protedioB  also  Mailed  those 
odfioufl  inthnadeg  that  had  diodced  him  in  Visnna 
and  in  London,  between  the  wi£B  and  the  mia- 
tress — ^intimacieB  founded  in  nratoal  necessities 
and  equal  profligacy ;  governed  by  the  exigen- 
eiee  of  their  position,  and  maintained  as  the 
means  by  which  they  might  aid,  serve,  and,  in 
the  end,  betray  each  other. 

The  quondam  mistress  of  the  old  profligate 
Prince  of  Schaffenhansen,  the  protig6e  of  tbe 
worst  bad  woman  (if  report  spoke  tme)  in  the 
annals  of  modem  high  life,  whose  very  name 
was  to  him  a  talismaii  of  evil  potency,  was  for 
the  moment  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  even  of 
fear;  and  almost  wound  up  his  wavering  re- 
solves to  leave  Brussels,  as  soon  as  his  carria^ 
arrived,  without  seeking  to  follow  up  an  ac- 
quaintance of  such  dubious  character.  In  the 
mean  time  he  would  confine  himself  to  poking 
about  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  with  his  casual 
and  accomplished  acquaintance  MonsieurVan  H., 
who  had  given  him  his  address;  keep  aloof 
from  the  upper  town,  and  its  English  set ;  get 
rid  of  Fegan,  hire  foreign  servants,  and  then 
proceed  to  some  pursuit  of  health,  amuse- 
ment and  information,  more  accordant  with  his 
tastes,    feelings  and  new-bom  determinations, 
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political  and  domestic,  and  better  soited  to 
future  years  and  new  impressions. 

Such  was  the  wind-up  of  his  self-examination, 
as  he  slowly,  and  by  a  not  very  direct  road, 
ascended  from  the  lower  town.  He  had  ahready 
reached  the  Marckt  aux  Herbes,  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  French  and  Flemish  quarters,  when 
^e  was  struck  by  voices  and  words  that  startled 
him  out  of  his  deep  abstraction;  and  he  paused 
to  listen  and  to  see. 

A  crowd  of  Yotarists  at  the  shrine  of  pleaaoie 
were  returning  in  various  directicms  from  the 
noisy  guinguettes  of  the  feubourgs*  Some  were 
singing  their  way  back. from  the  kenness  at 
Etterbeek ;  others,  expending  their  exuberant 
vitality  in  loud  halloos,  joyous  shouts,  and  tipsy 
laughter,  on  their  return  from  their  recreations 
in  the  estaminets  of  La  Porte  Verte  and  Shser-- 
beek. 

But  loud  above  all  the  Flemish  guttural  ex- 
pressions of  rude  but  happy  sensation,  and  the 
refrains  of  patriotic  songs  in  which  the  Orange 
flag  was  trampled  under  foot,  two  voices  were 
heard  singing  in  unison.  The  words  of  the  song 
were  English,  but  they  were  intonated  with  an 
Irish  emphasis  not  to  be  mistaken. 
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««^TiKoii  ike  tufngb  of  Kildaw, 
Lord  Eiwud  wiU  be  thcre^ 
And  the  pikes  all  in  repair^ 

Says  the  Shanvan  vaugh  1  Hoo  I 
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Tke  Tooifefoiis  singers  cleared  the  way  far 
themsehres,  by  the  ixregular  moyementB  of  their 
Herealean  forms.  They  were  taD,  athletic; 
and  ifaey  rolled  on,  arm  in  arm,  supporting 
eadi  other  like  two  tired  horses,  toiling  np  the 
hill,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Sir  Frederick,  who 
drew  back  to  let  them  pass,  perceived  that  the 
riotous  choristers  and  ^  ninety-eight^  men  were 
Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty  and  his  compatriot  Law* 
renoe  Fegan,  quite  as  drunk  with  Faro  or  Alem- 
biqne,  as  they  ever  had  been  with  true  poteen 
or  pariiament  whisky. 

The  revellers  passed  on,  and  Sir  Frederick,  a 
little  sorprised  by  the  satumalian  association 
of  the  wealthy  Irish  baronet  with  his  own  ser- 
vant, was  still  more  amused  than  annoyed  by 
the  incident;  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
discharge  the  latter,  and  to  cut  the  former. 
The  fiieqnent  pauses  which  the  two  pot-valiant 
sons  of  Erin  made  in  their  ascent,  again  broi^ht 
Sir  Frederick  so  closely  in  contact  with  them 
on  the  Montague  de  la  Coiir,  that  it  came  into 
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his  recollection  thai  lie  mi^t  as  wdi  notifir  his 
presence  to  Fegan,  who  had  eanied  off  the  key 
of  his  sleeping-room,  and  might,  hy  protiacting 
his  vigils,  prevent  his  master  from  that  rest  of 
which  he  already  felt  the  want. 

Fegan,  with  his  nsnal  qmcknesB,  dnmk  or 
sober  (an  instinct  rather  than  a  perception), 
stopped  short,  and  endeavoured  with  his  disen- 
gaged hand  to  remove  his  hat ;  bnt  it  fell  to 
the  ground*  In  endeavouring  to  recover  it,  he 
lost  his  equilibrium,  and  dragged  the  Baronet 
after  him.  Their  fall  produced  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  bystanders,  some  of  whom  had 
followed  the  drunken  Irishmen  up  the  hill.  The 
prostrate  parties,  enraged  at  the  insult,  and 
with  the  fauffishness  of  drunkards,  and  the  love 
of  row  of  Irishmen,  strove  to  make  fight  as  they 
recovered  their  feet. 

Sir  Frederick,  who  saw  all  the  possible  annoy- 
ance which  might  arise  to  himself  from  his  sei^ 
vant's  getting  into  a  scrape,  now  came  forward  to 
order  Fegan  home,  and  leave  Sir  Ignatius  to  his 
fiite ;  but  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
advance  of  his  person,  he  was  recognised  by  the 
latter  personage,  who,  with  his  besetting  pas- 
Hions  all  afloat,  gave  vent,  in  the  honesty  of 
(IniukeunesS)  to  his  long-stifled  feelings. 
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Seising  Sir  Frederick  by  the  collar,  and  cling- 
ing to  him  as  mnoh  for.  support  as  to  prevent 
his  evngion,  he  roared  ont-^"  The  divel  a  fat 
yon  ^11  gtir  till  you  send  me  back  my  best  shirt, 
though  yon  were  twenty  times  a  greater  dandy 
than  yon  are.^^ 

The  dexterity  of  Sir  Frederick,  joined  with 
the  indignation  that  led  him  to  shake  off  the 
insolent  dronkard,  who,  he  imagined,  had  mis- 
taken him  for  some  other,  were  utterly  unequal 
to  rdieve  him  from  the  grasp  of  one  who  had 
often  floored  a  stouter  man.  He  writhed  and 
struggled  in  yain,  and  Sir  Ignatius  continued  in 
tipsy  emotion  —  **  I'll  have  my  shirt !  You 
won't  stir  till  you  tell  me  where  I  '11  get  my 
best  baby-linen-warehouse  shirt  I" 

^^  Ce  Bont  des  boxeura  Anglais^  said  one  of  the 
crowd,  addressing  the  gaping  circle  of  curious 
faces  around  him;  while  Fegan,  sobered  by 
apprehension  and  shame,  stood  aloof,  wiping  the 
mud  firom  his  &ce,  which,  in  his  fall,  he  had 
picked  up  from  the  still  humid  streets. 

*^Soyez  tranquillea^  said  the  Belgian  spokes- 
man, ^^ooiM  alltz  voir  un  grand  bocks,  Allez 
donc^  won  vieux  brave  /"  clapping  Sir  Ignatius 
on  the  shoulder. 

"  Get  along  out  of  that,  you  dirty  spalpeen  f '• 
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said  Sir  Ignatiua,  still  holding  the  collar  4>{  Sir 
Frederick;  ^^  what  is  it  to  yon!  It ^8 all  I  waat 
is  my  shemie.  Do  jou  understaiid  that* — my 
sh^nie?  I  flather  myself  that^s  good  Frioch* 
I  want  my  shemie,  monsieur/^ 

^^  Ah !  c*est  son  camarade  qui  lui  a  voU  <a  che- 
mUe  ;  faut  dire  un  mot  a  la  police^'*''  said  the  per- 
tinacious interloper. 

^^  The  police  !^^  exclaimed  Sir  Ignatius.  ''  U 
it  an  Irish  nobleman  and  a  barinite  you  ""d  be 
sinding  to  the  police,  you  platter-faced  oma- 
daun  ?"" 

At  that  moment  a  carriage  paused  in  its 
ascent  up  the  hill,  to  avoid  running  over  the 
still-gathering  crowd ;  a  lady  put  out  her  head, 
and  a  voice  from  one  of  three  gentlemen  who 
were  descending  the  hill  at  the  same  moment, 
inquired  in  English,  ^'  What  is  the  matter? 
Can  we  be  of  any  service  ?" 

'^  Och !  the  mather  is  plain  and  aisy,  gen- 
tlemen dear,^^  hiccupped  Sir  Ignatius.  ^'  I  am 
Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty,  a  nobleman  and  an  an- 
cient barinite,  as  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster 
king-at-arms,  wiU  tell  yez,  if  he  plaizes :  and 
this  English  gentleman,  as  he  calls  himself,  bor- 
rowed my  shirt  at  Ostend ;  and  never  heard 
more  of  it  nor  him  from  that  blessed  hour ; 
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td'aay  iibtHng  of  ifly  ladyV  wlute  cainbric 
podcet-hanKercher.'^ 

8ir  Frederic  Mottram  had  now  succeeded  iA 
disengaging  Us  coat,  but  with  a  violence  that 
almost  flung  him  into  the  arms  of  the  English 
gentleman  who  had  come  to  the  rescue. 

"  Mottram !  by  Jove,^  cried  one  of  th^ 
strangers ;  an  exclamation  followed  by  a  shout 
of  recognition  and  amazement  from  the  whole 
English  party,  in  which  the  lady  in  the  carriage 
joined  with  a  frank  hilarity  such  as  fine  ladies 
seldom  indulge  in.  The  gentlemen  were  Lords 
Montressor  and  Alfred,  and  Mr.  St.  Leger ;  the 
lady  was  the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen,  who 
in  spite  of  the  darkness  and  a  deep  veil  was  in- 
stantly recognised. 

"  But  what  is  it  ?"  asked  the  Princess  in  her 
broken  but  sweet  accent:  "  faitta-vous  done 
une  petite  contre-r^volution  et  Feau  rose  f^ 

"  No,''  said  Lord  Alfred ;  "  it  is,  I  suspect,  a 
la  btire  de  Louvain^ 

"  And  English  influence,''  said  the  Princess, 
"  seems  more  or  less  at  the  bottom  of  this,  as 
of  other  movements." 

"  I  leave  my  friend,  here,"  said  Lord  Mon- 
tressor, **  whom  we  have  found  in  the  thick  of 
the  row,  to  answer  for  himself.     Sir  Frederick 
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Mottram,  Madame  Ija  Pridicesfle  SohaflRsnliaa- 
sen.^  And  he  pushed  Sir  Frederiek,  whioiB  h« 
held  by  the  arm  as  tightly  as  Sir  Ignatius  had 
held  his  coat,  towards  the  door  of  the  Uttidca. 

Sir  Frederick'^s  first  impulse  at  this  strange, 
unlooked-ibr,  and  most  unlucky  rencontre  with 
nearly  all  the  persons  he  was  most  deainwa  to 
avoid,  had  been  to  make  his  escape :  his  next 
was  to  stand  firm,  and  trust  to  the  fiiet  that  Sb 
Ignatius  Dogherty  had,  in  his  drunk^mess, 
mistaken  him  for  another  person:  he  had 
as  much  forgotten  that  there  had  been  a  mo- 
ment in  which  he  was  in  want  of  a  shirt,  as  he 
was  ignorant,  through  the  silence  of  Fegan  on 
that  particular,  that  he  had  availed  himself  of 
the  flower  of  Sir  Ignatius^s  wardrobe.  This 
dense  twilight  introduction  to  the  Princess,  in 
the  narrowest  and  most  dusky  part  of  the  ATcmi- 
tagne  de  la  Cour^  divested  it  of  much  of  the 
awkwardness  and  concision  he  could  neither  re- 
press nor  conceal,  but  which  he  felt  in  every 
nerve  and  fibre. 

^'  Lady  Frances  is  here,  I  suppose  ?^  said  the 
Princess,  ^'  though  she  never  mentioned  her 
journey  when  I  saw  her  the  night  before  I  left 
London.*^ 

The  cool  efirontery  of  this  reminiscence  as- 
tounded Sir  Frederick. 
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^  No,^  said  Loid  Montressor ;  ^*  we  hiisbaiulB 
are  only  the  avant-^garde.  Lady  Frances  joins 
yon  kere,'  I  sapposey  Mottiam  ?^ 

Motttam  answered  ^unwittingly*- he  knew 
not  what.' 

^*  When  did  yon  arrive^  messienrs?^  aaked 
the  PiinoeiaB ;  ^*  and  where  are  yon  going  ?^ 

*'  Here,  St.  Leger,  come  forward,"^  said  Lord 
AUred:  ^^Jie  will  tell  yon;  he  is  the  sense- 
keeper  of  onr  party.'* 

*^  Monsieur  St.  Leger  did  always  like  what 
yon  call  the  nnccure^  said  the  Princess. 

^^  My  present  part  is  anything  but  that,''  he 
said ;  **  there  is  no  charge  so  difficult  as  the 
taking  care  of  a  man  who  is  running  after  his 
heart  without  the  hope  of  his  recovery."  (And 
he  clapped  Lord  Alfred  on  the  shoulder.)  '^  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  arrived  yesterday  at  din* 
ner,  and  have  searched  every  hotel  in  the  town 
for  the  Princes^e  Fh,^ 

**•  And  now  you  have  found  me,  i  quoi  ban  f^ 

^'  That  is  not  a  question  to  be  answered 
here^"  said  Lord  Alfred,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  door  of  the  carriage :  "  Whence  are  yon 
come  ?" 

"  From  my  campagnej" 

^^  And  whedre  are  you  in  Brussels  ?" 
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"  The  Hdtel  de  Oronendael  is  mj  Hat 
major.'''' 

^'  That  snffices.  We  shall  not  so  easily  lose 
sight  of  yon  again.  Your  disappearance  in 
London  caused  a  sensation,  as  the  ^  Age^  said, 
nnri vailed  since— —^ 

'*  -^^ince  the  death  of  Lady  Frances's  parro- 
^uet,*"  interrupted  the  Princess. 

There  was  an  affected  laugh  and  a  short 
silence  among  the  party. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  theatre,  Princess  ?^ 
asked  Lord  Montressor ;  ^^  and  will  yon  let  us 
into  your  box  ?"*"* 

*'  Mistricordia — I  go  to  a  play  on  a  Sunday ! 
What  do  you  English  take  me  for  P**^ 

"  Will  you  allow  me  then,^  said  Lord  Alfired, 
*' to  join  your  head-quarters,  and  enter  imme- 
diately on  service  ?*" 

*'  Nous  t?crron«,"  said  the  Princess,  yawning. 
"  Bon  8oir^  mesateurs.'^  And  then  addressing  her 
servants,  she  pronounced  the  imperative  ^'^AUez^ 

The  carriage  drove  on.  Meantime  the  dra- 
matis persona  had  shifted  their  position.  A 
something  uttered  in  the  ear  of  Sir  Ignatius 
by  Fegan,  had  produced  the  same  effect  as  the 
muttered  magic  of  the  celebrated  Irish  whis- 
perer, who  tcuned  horses  by  a  word.     Sir  Igna- 
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tins  olumnk  0S9  supported  by  the  arm  of  his 
companion ;  and  the  crowd,  disappointed  in  th«ir 
bapecf  witnefising  an  English  boxing-match,  dis- 
perscid  and  disappeared.  The  gentlemen  proceed* 
ed  down  the  Montague  de  la  Couvj  on  their  way 
to  the  theatre  ;  and,  either  from  malicious  design 
oar  inadvertence,  drew  Sir  Frederick  along  with 
them,  who,  pinioned  on  either  side  by  Lord 
Montresaor  and  his  brother^  meditated  the  es- 
cape he  had  as  yet  not  been  able  to  effect 
without  exciting  some  strange  suspicion. 
.  •*  Whom  had  the  Princess  with  her  ?*"  asked 
Lord  Alfred. 

*'*'  Her  eternal  dame  de  compagnie^  I  suppose,^ 
said  Mr.  St.  Leger. 

.  *^  Her  Oerman  etiquette  thinks  a  lady  in 
waiting  an  indispensable  appendage.  I  could 
tell  you  stories  of  that  arrangement  at  Vienna 
i  mourir  de  rire/* 

.  ^'  You  shall  tell  them  over  an  Ostend  oyster 
and  iced  champaigne,  after  the  theatre  to-nig^t,'^ 
said  Lord  Montressor.  '^Mottram,  you  must 
sup  with  us  at  the  Bellevue.^ 

^'  Not  to-night :  I  have  written  myself  into 
the  most  confounded  head-ache,  and  must  home 
to  bed-'' 

>\Not  a  bit  of  it,"'  said  Lord  Montressor,  still 
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detaining  him  by  the  arm;  and  he  suddenly 
stopped  at  the  corner  of  the  Place  de  la  Man" 
Hate,  which  now  burst  upon  them  in  all  its 
bustle  and  brilliancy. 

^^  You  must  come  with  us  to  our  ambas- 
sador's box.  We  have  a  million  of  things  to 
say,  and  to  ask.  Have  you  seen  the  English 
papers  ?  What  do  you  think  of  Uie  glorious 
stand  made  by  the  two  Dukes,  and  Lords  Win- 
chelsea  and  Eldon,  the  other  night  ?^ 

^'  I  have  seen  no  papers,  and  want  to  know 
nothing  of  English  politics.  I  have  left  London 
for  the  express  purpose  of  throwing  over  the 
whole  concern  and  breaking  free  for  a  time.^ 

'^  Oh  !  so.  I  suppose  you  know  that  all  sorts 
of  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  your  escapade, 
gallant,  poUtical,  economical  and  salutaiy  ?^ 

^'  Provided  you  don'^t  repeat  them,  it  is  quite 
indifferent  to  me  what  hirelings  have  written, 
or  gossips  of  either  sex  invented  in  malice,  or 
repeated  in  design.^ 

*^  Design  !  what  design  ?  '^  asked  Lord  Al- 
fred :  ^^  I  don'^t  see  how  your  movements  can 
affect  any  one.'' 

^^  Except  his  wife,"  said  Lord  Montreesor, 
laughing.  ^'  She  really  was  in  despair  at  your 
sudden  and  unannounced  departure,  until  your 
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letter  to  your  man  of  business  cleared  up  the 
mystery.  Bat  we  cannot  stand  talking  family 
business  here.  Do  come  and  see  la  petiU  Lincel 
"^c^est  i  croquer^  cdMa^ 

*'*'  Impossible,  1  am  not  dressed."'' 

''  Psha  !  nobody  dresses  here.  The  bravta 
Beiges  of  the  present  day  have  not  got  as  fiir 
as  the  toiktte  habilUe^  except  for  a  court  ball. 
By  JoTe  i  how  gay  and  splendid  this  place  is  ! 
quite  a  little  Palais  Royal.  This  is  the  proper 
entourage  for  a  theatre.  Our  English  theatres 
are  buried  in  such  horrid  purlieus.^ 

At  that  moment,  the  French  and  English  se- 
cretaries of  legation  drew  up  in  their  cabs. 
They  were  known  to  all  the  parties,  and  the 
mutual  recognitions  under  the  peristyle  per« 
mitted  Sir  Frederick  to  escape.  His  mood  of 
mind  had  been  wholly  broken  up  by  the  un- 
wished-for  rencontre,  coimected  as  it  was  with 
associations  it  had  cost  him  so  much  pain  and 
trouble  to  get  rid  of. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  illuminated 
Place  with  eager  haste,  when  he  came  full  against 
a  gentleman,  whom,  while  he  was  making  his 
apology,  he  recognised  to  be  his  agreeable  trar 
Telling  companion  from  Ohent  to  Alost. 

^'  You    are   surely  not  turning  your  back 
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Upon  tlie  '  Cenimaire''  and  ^Ztf  FilUie  ^mU 
nique; ''  said  M.  Van  H. 

^  I  have  been  forcibly  brought  here,^  said  Sir 
Frederick ;  '^and  have  jnet  dmken  off  eome  free« 
hearted  companions,  who  iranted  me,  hmi  gr€ 
mat  grSy  to  bring  mj  aching  head  into  the 
heated  atmosphwe  of  the  theatre.  Besides,^ 
he  added,  already  relieved  by  the  absence  of  fats 
tormentors,  ^'  I  doubt  that  there  is  anything 
within,  finer  than  this  splendid  scene  without.'" 

"  Yes  !  whoever  would  give  the  stranger  a 
favourable  impression  of  the  gaiety  of  Brussels, 
should  drop  him  first  here,  at  this  hour,  where 
we  stand,  in  the  centre  of  La  Place  de  la  Mwn* 
note.  On  either  side  are  the  most  modem  and 
the  most  ancient  public  monuments— the  theatre 
and  the  HStel  de  la  Af annate :  the  one,  with  its 
cold  Greek  architecture,  its  peristyle  of  lonit 
columns,  and  illuminated  arcades,  was  finished 
in  1819  ;  the  other,  with  its  heavy  masses  now 
lying  in  their  own  deep  shadows,  was  founded 
in  1291.  Ages  have  passed  over  its  venerable 
site ;  great  scenes  have  been  enacted  where  it 
stands;  dynasties  have  been  overthrown,  and 
governments  displaced ;  but  no  event,  in  the 
course  of  the  five  hundred  years  which  have 
passed  since  its  foundation,  has  been  more  ex- 
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tm^tHMaajf  ot  mdre  influeBlial  on  Belgim  iate- 
reaU,  tban  that  which  it  witnesBed  oa  the  n^t 
«f  the  ^th  €f  Angnst  18S0.'  Here  began  our 
lev^utioii,  im  each  a  night  as  this— at  this  heux 
•—in  this  month— and  amidst  sudi  images  of 
brilliancy  and  jdeasoie  as  now  present  them* 
selvea,  with  the  mnsic  of  Auber  ringing  in  eyeiy 
ear,  and  the  representation  of  a  popular  revolu^ 
tien  heating  every  imagination !"" 

''  Yea,''  said  Sir  Frederick,  ''  yon  recall  to 
my  recollection  that  the  outbreak  of  the  dis- 
torbances  ai  Brussels  did  ccnnmence  at  the 
theatre ;  and  that  the  mimic  representation  of 
a  rebellion  of  Lazzaroni  was  the  first  link  in  the 
important  chain  of  events,  which  may  yet  kindle 
another  general  and  European  war,  if  not  pre* 
vented  by  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  greater 
powers.  Had  the  Muette  de  Portici^  then,  not  been 
performed,  William  of  Nassau  might  still  have 
leigned  in  Brussds,  and  Leopold  been  living  an 
accomplished  private  gentleman  at  Claremont.'' 

"  That,''  said  M.  Van  H.,  "is  a  very  rapid,  and, 
permit  me  to  add,  a  very  English  conclusion. 
Accidents,  sir,  may  beget  accidents ;  but  events 
which  make  the  destinies  of  nations  are  never 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram  felt  that  his  already 

VOL.   II.  i< 
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irritated  temper  was  eommittbig  him  on  a  point 
of  courtesy,  as  well  as  of  fiict ;  and  diecldng  bia 
own  impetaofiitjy  he  said— 

^^  The  troth  is,  yoor  Belgian  iev<dation  is  not 
popular  in  England,  or  rather,  not  well  known, 
and  least  of  all  with  that  laige  and  influential 
party  who  are  endeavoniing  to  uphold  a  coosti* 
tntion,  threatened  not  only  by  internal  impa- 
tience of  necessary  evils,  bat  by  external  infln- 
ence  and  example;  and  when  one  hears  of  a 
dynasty  overthrown  under  the  excitement  of 
a  dramatic  representation,  and  finds  that  evwit 
misrepresented  as  a  great  movement  of  a  great 
people,  and  offered  as  a  proof  of  the  march  of 
social  improvement,  a  theme  of  popular  rejoicing, 
and  a  type  for  popular  imitation  •  .  .  .^ 

^'When  that  theatre  was  first  opened  inl819,^ 
interrupted  M.  Van  H.,  **  the  representation 
chosen  as  the  most  national  and  exciting  was, 
the  Caravan  de  Caire^  the  chef^amvre  of  our 
own  immortal  Gritry  (for  whose  heart,  be- 
queathed  to  his  native  eity  of  Liege,  two  nati<His 
went  to  law) ;  the  musical  susceptibility  of  the 
Belgians,  second  only  to  that  of  Italians,  was 
roused  to  a  freney  of  delight;  but  no  one 
thought  of  going  to  Cairo,  or  journeying  in  a 
caravan.  If  the  example  of  Massaniello  had 
more  influence  on  the  population  of  BrusBels 
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than  it  kad  on  the  habituia  of  the  Opera-house 
in  the  Haymarket,  it  vas  because  it  fell  like  the 
spark  on  a  well-prepared  mine — ^because  the  ex- 
I^ofliye  elements  were  already  accumulated  by  an 
unjust  and  anti-national  govemment.  The  acci- 
dental influence  was  confined  to  the  square  in 
whieh  we  are  now  conyersing,  but  the  shock  vibra- 
ted to  the  remotest  comer  of  Belgium.  But  pray 
give  yourself  up  for  awhile  to  Belgian  ideas  and 
to  Belgian  influences.  Let  us  take  a  sorbet  under 
this  veranda ;  you  will  find  it  more  refireshing 
than  the  interior  of  the  theatre ;  and  in  witness^ 
ing  the  manners  of  our  citizens  in  this  their 
favourite  haunt,  you  will  be  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  great  event  which  took  place  on  it.^ 

The  next  moment  the  stranger-fiiends  were 
seated  under  an  awning  in  the  front  of  one  of 
the  brilliant  cofiee-houses  which  occupy  the 
Place  de  la  Monnaie.  Ices  and  poncke  d  la  Bo- 
maine  were  set  before  them»  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  mind  and  feeling  which  had  been  gene- 
rated by  the  mal-^propoa  appearance  of  Sir  Fre- 
derick's English  coterie  gave  way  before  an 
intense  and  awakened  ourioaty. 

^^It  is  not  to  be  expected,""  said  Monsieur 
Van  H.9  ^^  that  foreigners  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  long  details  of  grievance  ihai  prepared 

l2 
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the  way  for  our  reyolution ;  but  from  the  uni- 
versality of  the  effeet,  yoa  muet  be  prepared 
to  infer  the  existence  of  an  aniyenal  cause. 
Without,  however,  pausing  upon  historical  con- 
siderations, the  event,  as  far  as  this  locaU  is 
concerned,  you  may  well  imagine,  was  one  sin- 
gularly picturesque.  It  has  afforded  a  fine  sub- 
ject to  the  pencil  of  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished female  artists,  Madame  Maiguerite; 
for  notwithstanding  the  imputed  dulness  and 
homespun  materiality  of  our  Belgian  women, 
we  have  some  fine  painters  and  even  agreeable 
writers  among  them/^ 

^^  Is  that  picture  of  Madame  Maiguerite''s  in 
the  market  ?^  asked  Sir  Frederick. 

^^  It  was  sold  to  a  manufeusturer  of  this  city, 
before  it  was  finished.  In  fact,  it  nev^  has 
been  finished.  Madame  Marguerite  left  Brus- 
sels a  few  weeks  after  the  Four  Days,  and  has 
never  since  been  heard  of  here,  till  the  other 
day,  when  a  report  had  been  spread  of  her  inten- 
tion of  contributing  a  picture  to  our  exhibition.'*'' 

"  But,''  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  the  public  mind 
having  been  so  fearAiUy  excited  by  the  Parisian 
revolution  of  July,  there  surely  was  great  want 
of  foresight  in  the  Government  allowing  the 
performance  of  the  Muttte^ 
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"So  the  event  has  proved,'*  said  Monsieur 
Van  H. :  ^*  and  indeed  had  the  thing  been  con- 
trived on  purpose  bj  a  band  of  conspirators,  it 
could  not  have  been  more  apropos.  Indeed 
there  are  not  wanting  persons  to  assert  that 
the  whole  was  a  plot  of  the  Government,  to 
excite  a  scene,  which  might  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  future  severities.  But  the  total  absence  of 
aU  repressive  means,  to  confine  the  possible  out- 
rage within  safe  limits,  is  the  best  defence  of 
the  authorities.*" 

**  True,**  said  Sir  Frederick ;  **  such  suppo- 
sitions of  ultra  Maehiavelian  refinements  on  the 
part  of  governments,  are  seldom  well  founded, 
though  frequently  employed,  in  the  speculations 
of  journalists.  They  are  conmion  enough  in 
English  politics,  and  have  been  made,  in  in- 
stances, in  which  I  have  had  the  best  reasons 
for  knowing  their  slanderous  falsity.'^ 

"  In  the  present  case,*"  said  M.  Van  H.,  "  I 
totally  discredit  them,  and  believe  that  it  had 
been  in  contemplation  to  prevent  the  exhibition. 
Considering  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  inore 
especially  at  that  particular  moment,  the  folly 
of  administering  such  a  stimulus  to  the  inflamed 
populace,  was  worthy  of  a  Government  predesn 
tined  to  destruction.'' 
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"  What,''  said  Sir  Frederick,  *'  was  the  cir- 
cumstance to  which  yoa  more  immediately 
aUude?" 

*^  The  public  discontents  had  been  for  some 
time  gathering  head,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
becoming  daily  more  threatening.  The  Oovem- 
ment  was  alarmed ;  but  to  conjure  the  coming 
storm,  no  better  expedient  suggested  itself  than 
an  ostentatious  rejoicing  on  occasion  of  the  King's 
birthday,  which  fell  on  the  twenty-fourth,  pre- 
cisely the  day  before  that  on  which  the  revolution 
actually  commenced.  For  this  festivity  the 
greatest  preparations  had  been  made  by  the  Oo- 
yemment.  Fireworks  were  to  be  given  at  the 
Porte  dt  Namur^  with  public  iUuminations  in 
the  Park  and  city;  concerts,  races,  and  exhi* 
bitions  of  every  sort,  calculated  to  intoxicate  an 
imreflecting  populace.  An  immense  sum  was 
expended  on  the  Park  alone  to  render  it  a  centre 
of  especial  attraction.  With  an  unpopular  Go- 
vernment such  a  rejoicing  by  command  would 
have  been  su£Sciently  galling;  but  it  was  ren- 
dered doubly  disgusting,  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  poverty  of  the  exchequer  had  been 
made  the  plea  for  continuing  an  odious  impost 
upon  the  grinding  of  com,  which  fell  especially 
heavy  on  the  conmion  people.     The  outcry  was 
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immense,  and  on  every  side  was  heard  the  epi- 
gram of  ^  t(hday  an  illumination^  to-morrow  a 
revolution  f  The  expense,  howeyer,  had  been 
incurred,  the  preparations  were  made,  but  the 
anthorities  were  diseonraged;  and  amidst  the 
most  glorious  weather  they  put  off  the  celebra- 
tion  sine  He^  i  cause  du  mauvais  terns!  In 
point  of  fact,  the  military  and  civil  authorities, 
and  the  public  itself,  were,  for  more  than  eight 
days,  aware  that  some  great  event  was  at  hand ; 
yet  the  drama  of  the  Muette  was  allowed  to  be 
pkyed !'' 

^^  The  conjuncture  was  strange,^  said  Sir  Fre- 
derick :  **  and  what  followed  ?" 

^'  The  house  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour, 
and  every  allusion  to  liberty  was  received  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  was  rapidly  propagated  to 
an  assembled  multitude  collected  in  this  square.*^ 

Warned  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  that  the  moment 
for  action  was  come,  the  citizens  flocked  to  the 
environs  of  the  theatre  in  numbers  unusually 
great.  Other  physiognomies  and  other  dresses 
than  are  usually  seen  here,  presented  themselves. 
The  blouse  and  the  casquette  were  frequent ;  but 
there  were  no  rags,  none  of  the  squalid  poverty, 
which  looks  to  public  disturbances  for  the  oppor- 
tunity for   plunder.     Neither  were  there   any 
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ostentatiously  armed.  Snirounding  the  theatre, 
and  spread  in  the  Cafi  Suisse^  and  the  Milk 
Ci>lonnea,  they  awaited  events;  but  no  one 
drank  :  ^  Je  ne  boiaplusy  U  est  dix  hcuresy  venez, 
donCf  on  nous  attendra^  was  repeated  on  every 
side.^ 

*^  And  the  authorities  permitted  all  this,  and 
did  not  take  the  alarm  7^ 

**  No  force  of  any  sort  appeared  to  protect 
the  peace.  Towards  the  end  of  the  play,  the 
crowd  began  to  move  towards  the  Fossi  aux 
Loupsy  where  was  the  printing-office  of  '  the 
Nattonaiy'*  a  most  anti-national  and  Dutch 
newspaper,  an  object  of  general  execration  and 
hatred. 

**  At  ten  o'^clock  two  lamps  were  broken, 
which  was  the  first  signal  for  riot.  In  an  in- 
stant, the  street  was  unpaved,  amidst  cries  of 
i  bos  le  format  libfrSy  the  editor  Libry.  The 
shop  of  this  man,  in  Rue  de  Magdelaine^  was 
attacked,  and  a  scene  of  devastation  commenced, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  thirty  hours.^ 

**  And  the  authorities  ?  the  magistrates  ? 

**  At  eleven  oVlock,  the  Procureur  du  Rot 
was  quietly  in  bed;  and  when  roused  by  his 
deputy,  he  went  to  the  scene  of  action,  accom- 
panied only  by  four  individuals,  who  soon  de- 
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serted  him  :  it  was  already  too  late.  The  mOK 
taiy  and  dyil  authorities  had  assembled  at  tbe^ 
Oovemor^B,  and  to  them  the  Procnrenr  repaired^ 
bnt  found  his  apprehensions  treated  with  con* 
tempt  and  mockery ;  and  when  word  was 
bronght  that  the  magnificent  hotel  of  Van 
Maanen,  the  unpopular  Minister  of  Justice,  was 
attacked,  the  informant  was  told,  '  It  Ufalu^ 
you  art  an  alarmist^  if  not  something  worse* 

^^  At  two  o'^clock,  after  haying  supped,  the 
magistrates  separated,  and  went  home  to  bed. 
Van  Maanen^s  hotel,  which,  strange  to  say,, 
occupied  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  atrocious 
Duke  d^Alya,  in  the  Petit  Sablon,  was  attacked 
by  a  party  utterly  independent  of  the  other 
rioters,  and  was  promptly  given  to  the  flames^ 
Nothing  was  stolen,  not  even  to  the  amount 
of  ail.  icu  ;  but  nothing  was  spared. 

^^  The  troops,,  left  without  a  superior  autho- 
rity to  direct  their  movements,  paraded  the 
town  in  small  bodies,  without  effecting  any  salu* . 
tary  purpose.  About  sixty  chasseurs  arrived 
towards  three  o'^clock  on  the  spot,  where  the 
people  were  tranquilly  enjoying  the  spectacle 
of  the  fire  at  Van  Maanen^s.  An  individual  ill- 
dressed,  with  a  dirty  feather  in  his  hat,  and 
armed  with   a   sabre  and  pistols,  who  was  in 
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90h9mee  of  tlie  crowd,  ctied  o«t 

m  eimmiuid,  ^  A»  /«  otim,  ok  nw  e^»^ 
i»<>rrf/  The  sombre  and  comMiUated  peopie 
turned  their  eves  from  the  A^ksw  and  beheM 
the  tToepe  sdvmdng  mmai  the  eawnm-  «rf  the 
Roe  Bodenbreck.  To  die  demmd  of  &»  fe, 
armes,  the  lientenaBt  replied  by  aaummcjmi  his 
orders  to  disperse  the  crowd,  and  the  nee^tr 
he  sboald  be  under  of  firing,  if  they  did  not 
depart.  But  the  mdmdnai,  wh»  acted  «■  be^ 
half  of  the  people,  and  who  was  Rcoemaeed  m 
an  old  Serjeant  of  the  first  division,  poaho^  bftck 
the  officer,  said,  *  Yon  hare  nothing  to  do  whh 
this ;  go  aboat  jour  boamess.  Mna  mm 
Monaieur  Damtnan^  nams  ar  ym^crwu 
cei  kdtel*  $tra  bfitUjiuqu'amxfmadewK 

"  WeU,  sirr  told  Sir  Frederick,  mirii 
rp8ted« 

"  The  people  kept  their  woid.  Th»  Kttle 
iinecdote  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  authorities  were  unprepared  to  meet 
An  event  which  they  could  not  but  have  foreseen ; 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  foond 
leisure  to  become  acquainted  with  their  own 
strength.  Some  resistance  was  indeed  made,  and 
blood  spilt  in  other  quarters  of  the  town  ;  bat  it 

•  So  pronounced  by  the  lower  clanes  of  Broasels. 
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cannot  be  said  ihai  any  wdl-directed  effort  was 
made  to  check  the  progress  of  anarchy,  and  pre- 
vent the  ntter  destnu^ion  of  the  city,  (had  snch 
been  the  good  pleasore  of  the  populace,)  till  the 
garde  howrgtoUt  spontaneously  formed,  to  protect 
their  own  property,  and  maintain  order.^ 

^^  This  is  a  graphic  sketch  you  have  given,"'' 
said  Sir  Frederick,  *^  of  the  outbreak  of  your 
ReTointi<m.  It  must  haye  supplied  your  artists 
with  many  stirring  subjects/^ 

^^  Few,  howeyer,  have  as  yet  occupied  them- 
sdyes  upon  it,  though  the  History  of  the  Low 
Countries  is  a  &yourite  source  with  our  histo- 
rical painters.  There  is  a  magnificent  picture 
of  Dutch  heroism,  Le  Burgomteatrc  de  Leyde^ 
by  Monsieur  Wappers,  at  the  King^s  palace. 
But  the  fiist  painter  probably  of  the  day,  the 
Paul  Potter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Verboek- 
hoyen,  confines  himself  strictly  to  safer  subjects, 
and  paints  chiefly  cattle  pieces.^ 

^^  I  should  be  glad  to  yisit  the  work-rooms  of 
some  of  your  modem  school.^^ 

^'  And  in  my  national  vanity,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  accompany  you,  if  you  will  appoint  your  day 
and  hour/^ 

'^  I  shall  be  delighted,  as  soon  as  I  can  make 
up  my  mind  whether  I  shall  remain  in  Brussels, 
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or  push  on  for  some  of  the  Oerman  Spas,  to  re- 
turn for  your  great  Anniversary.'*' 

At  that  moment,  the  carriages  of  the  French 
and  English  Ambassadors  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  theatre  ;  and  the  fear  of  being  again  caught 
by  the  English  trayellers,  induced  Sir  Frede- 
rick to  retire  to  his  quiet  gite  at  the  Tirlemont. 
M.  Van  H.  accompanied  him  to  its  gates.  It 
was  not  yet  eleven ;  but  the  city  of  Brussels 
was  already  sinking  into  quietude  and  repose. 
In  that  one  day,  how  many  incidents,  how 
many  novel  impressions,  had  oceupied  and 
amused  the  awakened  mind  of  the  English 
dhoeuvri ! 

Fegan,  sobered  but  stupified,  was  waiting  in 
the  porte-cochircy  to  light  his  master  to  his 
room,  and  was  beginning  an  apology,  when  he 
was  dismissed  at  the  bed-chamber  door :  but 
long  after  it  had  been  closed  his  Irish  moan  and 
broken  exclamations  might  have  been  heard  on 
the  corridor. 
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A  BitiLLiANT  morning  was  ushered  in  by  a 
packet  of  letters,  brought  from  the  post  by  Fe- 
gau,  who  was  more  than  usually  alert  and  atten- 
tive. They  were  letters  of  business,  of  politics, 
and  of  friendship.  There  was  one,  also,  from 
Lady  Frances,  inclosed  in  that  of  Mr.  Harris, 
his  agent.  It  was  reproachful,  expostulatory, 
self-willed ;  and  it  mentioned  her  having  defini- 
tively arranged  to  follow  her  hudband,  as  soon 
as  it  suited  the  c<mvenience  of  some  friends, 
with  whom  it  would  be  prudent,  she  said,  and 
proper  to  travel. 

There  ran  through  the  whole  epistle  such  a 
mixture  of  art  and  heartlessness,  such  an  ob- 
vious wish  to  keep  to  the  letter  of  duty,  in  the 
absence  of  all  sense  of  its  spirit,  such  a  sub- 
stitution of  decent  forms  for  real  anxiety,  either 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  or  for  maintain- 
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ing  a  place  in  his  affections,  that  it  awakened  all 
his  latent  aversion  to  the  writer.  Still,  seeipg 
as  he  did  through  her  ill-eoncealed  purpose  of 
throwing  an  air  of  propriety  oyer  an  inconsider- 
ate indulgence  of  her  own  fancies,  while  she 
fixed  upon  him  the  odium  of  negligence  and  in* 
difference,  the  letter  itself  did  not  displease 
him.  One  word  of  true  feeling,  one  sentence 
of  lurking  tenderness,  or  of  mortified  affection, 
would  hare  left  him  utterly  defenceless.  But 
there  was  nothing  of  this ;  and  the  perusal  of 
the  crafty  phrases,  dictated  in  possibility  by  some 
member  of  the  Arlington-street  coterie,  and  read 
to  them  all  ^  in  council  assembled,'*  was  in  its 
result  as  unfayourable  to  the  writer,  as  it  was 
most  &yourable  to  her  husband^s  own  desire  to 
escape  her  rencontre. 

The  physical  improvement  impressed  on  Sir 
Frederick  Mottram^s  health  and  temperament 
by  change  of  air,  climate,  circumstance,  and 
scene,  the  new  developement  given  to  native 
powers  of  thought  by  his  new  views  and 
ideas,  and  above  all,  a  delicious  but  doubtful 
consciousness  that  there  were  sources  of  sen- 
sibility within  his  heart,  not  absolutely  dried 
up  by  the  arid  pursuits  of  his  late  circum- 
scribed position,  had  given  to  his  new  life  a 
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relish  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  pursue  its  pleasant 
casualties  till  their  novelty  should  wear  out,  or 
their  sources  become  exhausted  in  the  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  write  to 
Lady  Frances,  forbidding  her  to  pursue  her 
projected  journey  to  Brussels,  to  announce  his 
own  return  to  Mottram  Hall  for  the  shootingi^ 
season,  and  to  request  that  she  would  fix  her 
own  rettdence,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  villa  of 
her  fother,  the  Duke  of  ,  at  Richmond. 

For  a  moment,  a  doubt  had  crossed  him  that 
her  proposition  being  a  mere  pretext,  she  might, 
to  prevent  his  interference  with  her  views,  have 
already  left  England,  and  by  the  same  packet 
which  brought  out  her  letter.  On  reflection, 
however,  he  thought  it  right  to  despatch  his 
answer,  and  thus  seal  the  hoQow  compact  of 
mutual  deception,  the  only  tie  that  now  existed 
between  them. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  folfilled  this  intention, 
that  he  visited  his  English  firiends  at  the  Belle» 
vue,  from  whom  he  might  expect  information 
more  precise  concerning  the  movements  of  the 
travelling  brigata  ;  and  on  reaching  the  hotel,  he 
found  that  they  had  already  ridden  out  with  a 
party  to  visit  the  race-course  of  Mont  Plaisir ; 
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whence  they  were  not  expected  till  seren  in  the 
evening,  the  hour  whtn  they  had'ordered  dmrier. 
As  all  hope  of  continuing  his  stithy  and 
incognito  habits  was  for  the  present  over,  he 
secured  handsome  apartments  at  the  Hotel  de 
Flandre,  wrote  his  name  at  the  En^ish  and 
French  embassies,  presented  his  letter  of  credit 
to  his  banker,  Monsieur  Engler,  received  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  at  that  gentle- 
man's splendid  and  hospitable  mansion,  left  canb 
on   his  accomplished  acquaintance   the   Polish 
colonel,  and  for  the  courteous  M.  Van  H. ;   and 
surrendered  himself  to  the  chances  for  the  few 
successive  days,  even  though  the  Princess   of 
Schaffenhausen  should  continue  in  Brussels,  and 
his  introduction  to  his  ^  Donna   odioBo"  bring 
with  it  the  certainty  of  a  meeting. 

The  latter,   indeed,   was   a  contingency  to 
which  less  bitterness  was  now  attached  than  he 
had  hitherto  experienced  on  the  subject.     iTie 
renioval  of  his  wife  from  the  sphere  of  the  Prin- 
cess'^s  unhallowed  influence,   had   divested  his 
feelings  to  her  Highness  of  their  sting.     He  dis- 
liked, it  is  true,  her  manners,  and  he  despised 
her  imputed  immorality ;  but  how  many  of  his 
daily  associates,  in  public  and  in  private  life, 
stood  precisely  in  the  same  category ! 
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The^  opl  J  occasion  ou  which  he  had  particu- 
larly iM^tii^ed  her  voice  in  Ekigland  was,  when 
her  insolent  and  aristocratic  sarcasnis  on  his 
own  birth  and  character  had  reached  his  ear,  in. 
the  hox  of  the  opera :  it.  had  then  jarred  on 
his  organ  like  a  sharp,  wiry,  nntunable  instra- 
ment.  Was  his  hearing  at  that  time,  like  all 
his  other  sensations,  morbid?— or  was  the  rich 
and  sweet  accent  in  which  she  had  lisped  her 
Parisian  French  from  her  britzka,  <m  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  another  of  her  affectations  ? 
Sir  Fredmck  was  a  voice-fancier ;  and  that  of 
the  Princess,  on  the  latter  occasion,  was  so 
completely  of  the  timbre  that  accorded  with  his 
aoditory  ideaUsm,  that  it  seemed  to  be  &miliar 
to  his  imagination,  as  if  he  had  heard  such  music 
in  his  dreams ;  and  the  physical  sensation  was 
not  without  its  moral  effect. 

The  Princess,  too,  was  now  associated  in 
his  mind  with  her  protigie  the  artist.  It  was 
true,  he  had  forsworn  Madame  Marguerite, 
cast  her  from  his  mind ;  yet  he  found  himself, 
at  the  moment  when  the  English  fashionables 
were  thronging  to  the  promenade  in  the  park, 
descending  to  the  old  town,  and  taking  the 
direction  to  St,  Oery.  He  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment on  his  way,  opposite  the  old  house  which 
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had  aheltered  faim  on  the  preceding  cTenii^ :  it 
appeared  to  him  in  the  bright  daylight  etill  more 
desolate  and  dilapidated  than  on  the  night  be*^ 
fore.  Its  one  window,  of  many  panes,  was  closed 
with  a  shatter ;  so  was  the  Qothic  casement  in 
its  stepped  gable. 

The  narrow  and  nailed  door  was  shut,  hot  he 
could  not  resist  pnlling  the  bell.  No  one  answer- 
ed, though  the  summons  was  thrice  repeated ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  the  ancient  head-quarters 
of  the  B^guines  to  inquire  for  La  Soeor  Greite. 

The  Grand  B^gninage  of  Brussek  presented  a 
very  different  appearance  from  that  of  Ghent. 
Its  cloistral  and  narrow  streets,  twelye  in  num* 
ber,  were  dreary  and  lonely,  as  if  swept  by  a 
plague.  The  blast  of  opinion  had  passed  over 
the  institute  in  Brussels,  which  no  longer  be- 
longed to  the  age.  Here  and  there,  howeyer,  a 
flower-pot  at  an  open  casement,  or  a  birdcage 
at  a  door,  with  a  lean  and  withered  sister  sitting 
beneath  a  trellised  shed,  in  front  of  her  cell-like 
dweUing,  indicated  that  a  few  lingering  rotarists 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Vigne  still  found  shelter  in 
the  consecrated  purlieus  of  the  great  churdi  of 
St.  Begh^ :  but  there  were  none  of  the  boudoir- 
like  dwellings  such  as  are  occupied  by  the  rich 
iemi-^ivates  at  Ghent. 
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The  habitfttion  of  thn  order  at  Bnimdi 
was  a  record  of  the  ohanges  of  opinion  and 
of  the  struggle  of  prejndioes,  religioufi  and  po- 
litieai,  bjr  which  the  capital  of  the  Low  Conn* 
tries  had  for  centuries  been  agitated.  At  a 
period  when  the  influence  of  women  began 
to  assume  the  intensity  of  a  rdigioos  worship, 
when  the  Bt.  Begh^s,  the  Ursulas,  and  the 
Ouduies  (who  preceded  the  great  stateswomen 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  Marguerites  and  the 
Jeannes)  made  their  appearance  on  the  Eu- 
ropean stage,  the  B^guinage  was  founded.  This 
eyent  occurred  in  1250,  and  in  1254  Hugh^ 
the  iq»ostolic  prelate  of  Brabant,  endowed  the 
<Mtier  with  high  privileges;  and,  as  its  rules 
were  the  least  rigorous  of  all  monastic  codes, 
the  number  of  the  sisterhood  rapidly  mounted 
to  a  thousand. 

In  1588,  when  the  reforming  spirit  of  the 
sixteenth  century  gaye  a  shock  to  the  stronghold 
of  human  error,  which  loosened  some  of  its 
minor  absurdities  while  it  left  the  grayer  pre- 
judices unmoyed,  the  moyement  penetrated  even 
into  the  close  and  pleasant  quarters  of  the  B^ 
gmnage^  and  the  ancient  monastery  and  church 
were  nearly  demolished  by  a  Calyinistical  ma* 
gistiate  of  Brussels.     The  sisteriiood  was  dis- 
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peraed,  the  shrines  were  oyerthrovn^ .  aad  the 
ruins  of  their  once  sumptuous  cloisters  were 
overgrown  bj  the  rank  herbage  of  the  neglected 
soil.  But  there  is  a  pertinacity  in  error  which 
truth  rarely  possesses,  and  in  1657  the  church 
of  St.  Begh^  again  rose  with  additional  splen* 
dour ;  the  cells  were  re-opened  and  filled,  and 
the  sauntering  sisters  were  again  gliding  aloBg 
the  streets  of  the  city.  The  pious  gallantry  of 
the  citizens  was  pleased  to  expend  upom  this 
restoration  no  less  a  sum  than  331,318  florins. 

Then  came  the  grand  European  movement 
announced  by  the  French  revolution,  and  in 
1796  the  monastic  orders  were  all  suppressed 
throughout  Belgium ;  but  even  then  those  tnie 
women,  the  Beguines,  obtained,  through  that 
perseverance  which  is  the  omnipotence  of  their 
sex^  a  restoration  to  their  ancient  and  venerated 
haunt ;  and  a  few  of  the  order  still  linger  on  the 
spot  to  this  day. 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram  stood  for  a  moment 
in  the  midst  of  the  moral  and  material  decay, 
and  was  preparing  to  turn  down  one  of  the 
little  aUeys  which  radiate  from  the  grass-grown 
qiace  surrounding  the  church,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  from  one  of  the  sisters,  who  sat 
knitting  in  the  sun,  for  the  lodging  of  the  Sceor 
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Ghreiie,  when  the  unwonted  sonnd  of  a  oatridge 
rattling  orer  the  pavement  drew  off  his  atten- 
tion. The  carriage  rolled  np  to  the  portals  of 
the  chmt^,  a  B^gmne  hobbled  ont,  made  an 
meiination  of  the  head  to  the  persons  she  was 
leaving,  and  remained  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  dmrcfa  till  the  carriage  nioved  out  of  »ght. 
Before  she  had  passed  the  skreen  of  the  door, 
%r  Frederick  recognized  his  old  fnend,  and  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  edifice. 

•*  Well,^  she  said,  with  her  nsnal  Flemish 
ftankness,  "  I  told  the  Princess  it  was  jon, 
though  Madame  Margaerite  insisted  that  jon 
have  an  air  plus  guindS  than  that  of  the  person 
who  passed  the  carriage  with  so  quick  and  light 
a  step,  like  one  who  was  hurrying  after  some- 
body or  something.^ 

^*  She  was  quite  right,^  he  replied,  smiling ; 
•*  I  was  looking  for  you.'' 

'J  Tant  mieux^^  said  the  B^gnine.  "  When  a 
fine  man  of  the  world  looks  out  in  such  a  dreary 
place  as  this  for  a  poor  old  sister  of  charity,  it 
is  a  good  sign.  I  thought  you  would  come  to 
See  me,  or  at  least  to  visit  the  B^fuinage,  as 
you  promised ;  so  returning  from  the  Puteric, 
where  MaBAme  la  Prtncesae-weus  to  see  the  Van- 
dyke with  Madame  Marguerite,  her  Highness  took 


I 
I 

the  Princess.^^ 
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me  up  and  brought  me  here.  She  has  given  me 
this  money  to  distribute  among  the  poor  of  the 
qnuier  of  the  Bdgoinage,  in  Bfite  of  the  re* 
monstrance  of  Madame  Marguerite,  who  pre- 
tends, that  money  so  given  only  multiplies  the 
poverty  it  affects  to  relieve.  (Test  un  esprit 
fortj  que  cette  Madame  Marguerite.  For  my 
part  I  am  but  a  simple  christian,  a  good  B^ 
guine,  and  I  understand  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
all  I  know  is,  that  the  pious  women  of  old 
had  always  ^  leun  pauvres^  ^ 

'*I  believe  Madame  Marguerite  is  right  in 
principle,  whatever  she  may  be  as  to  feeling. 
But  I  like  the  pity  which  gives,  ere  charity 
begins ;  and  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  this  trifle 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  sum  given  yon  by 


^^HeinT  said  the  B^guine,  dropping  the 
sovereign  she  had  received  into  the  Princesses 
purse,  which  she  held  between  her  finger  and 
thumb."" 

'^Tell  me,  ma  mere^"^  said  Sir  Frederick, 
smiling  at  the  avidity  with  which  she  seized  the 
money,  ^^  does  Madame  Marguerite  accompany 
tiie  Princess  ?"" 

^'  Yes,  she  is  going  to  touch  up  some  old 
pictures  at  the  castle  of  Schaffenhausen.    She 
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has  a  fine  time  of  it,  that  Madame  Marg^rite, 
since  the  Prince  sat  for  his  picture  to  her ;  till 
then  «he  had  scarcely  bread  to  eat ;  but  since 
the  Princess  death,  she  and  the  Princess  are  in- 
sepamble;  she  accompanied  her  to  Engfamd, 
and  some  say  she  is  a  poor  relation.  Erery- 
body  may  haye  poor  relations,  fCt$i<€  pa$y  M^mr 

Sir  Frederick  nodded  assent,  and  sighed. 

^^  Th^  are  both  aemi-divotes^'"  continued  the 
old  woman :  ^'  the  Princess  is  attached  to  let 
dames  noUtM  du  Petti  Biguinage  dt  Gand ;  and 
Madane  Marguerite  kb  a  sort  of  B^goine  too : 
but  kilos !  we  are  no  longer  rigorous.^ 

^<  And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  Petit  Bi- 
gnimage  of  Ghent  P^ 

*^  It  was  founded  by  a  great  and  pious  lady, 
Marguerite,  the  sister  of  the  Countess  Jane 
of  Flanders,  It  is  a  little  aristocracy,  where 
tl^e  noUease  and  haute  bourgeoisie  repose  from 
the  fisktigues  of  a  stormy  life,  and  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  heart.  I  have  no  great  faith  in 
the  piety  of  such  persons.^ 

**Nor  hokve  I,'^  said  Sir  Frederick,  emphar 
tically ;  and  **  I  dare  say  your  two  ladies  find 
their  account  in        '^ 

He  paused  in  the  feeling  that  he  wis  com- 
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flntthigf  an  impropriet  j ;  and  he  was  pleased  to 
flee  himflelf  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  ffaudi- 
lug  his  sentence,  by  the  B^graiiie^s  derotfon, 
who  was  now  kneeling  before  the  statne  of  St. 
Begfa^,  a  woman  who,  at  the  end  of  a  ttonsand 
years^  was  still  eiterting  a  certain  influence  on 
society,  receiving  its  homage,  and  perhaps  ffar- 
nishing  a  veil  to  coyer  its  follies  and  its  vices. 

8ir  Frederick  made  the  observation  men- 
tally, with  the  shuddering  conviction  of  the 
power  of  a  Rex  of  which,  like  others  of  his 
class,  he  held  a  contemptnons  opinion.  He 
expressed  alond,  however,  only  the  eologiBti- 
cal  part  of  his  reverie  to  the  B^gnine. 

*^Jh!  mon  Ditu^  oui^^  she  replied;  **onr 
holy  church  owes  every  thing  to  the  pious  Chris- 
tian women  of  the  better  times  !  But  all  that 
is  ovc^r :  religion  banished  from  earth  is  returned 
to  heaven,  whence  it  came  !  Look,  Monsieur,^ 
and  she  pointed  to  a  dirty  crazy  image  of  the 
Virgin,  ^^  look  at  that  sign  of  the  times.  Look 
at  that  old  tissue  silk  petticoat !  You  see  by 
the  fiishion  that  it  is  as  old  as  Maria  Theresa'^s 
time.  Would  those  artificial  flowers  be  Uius 
fiided  and  covered  with  dust,  if  there  was  any 
piety  upon  earth  ?  They  say  that  Belgium  is 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  the  priests ;  but  what 
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<)oQ8  it.  agniffy  timt  our  priesto  Influence  th^ 
el^i^rn^  if  they  rettun  only  €^rih  forU^  who 
d»  nqi  so  mnoh  aa  i>ffisf  a  taper  at  the  shrine  of 
a  floiiit,  and  who  leaye  the  blessed  Virgin  with- 
fut  »  ra|f  to  cover  her.  I  distrust  those  priests 
es^eedjngiy ;  they  are  but  the  infitrumente  of 
the  people^  «nd  not  their  leaders :  tant  pis^  ma 
fox.  The  people  are  good  for  nothing  in  their 
rfljgion  I  No,  sir,  the  hope  of  the  church  was 
the  nMesBe  v  but  even  they  have  deserted  both 
ehurch  and  state  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
StiU,  if  you  do  see  a  devotee  of  your  own  sex  on 
hie  knees  before  a  shrine,  or  with  his  arms  out- 
stretched, you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
is  Monsieur  le  Baron,  or  Monsieur  le  Marquis.'^ 
The  hunentatioDS  of  the  BSgutne  over  the 
selected  toilet  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  de- 
jJoraUe  disuse  of  all  those  practices  which  in 
OD^  aalioil  constitute  piety,  and  in  another  are 
aooounted  buffiMHiery,  struck  the  English  tra* 
V)eUer  aa  affording  a  remarkable  feature  in  a 
QOttniry  which  had  recently  been  deemed  the 
wmBt  miperstitious  and  bigoted  of  Catholic 
Christeikdom.  The  diange  implied  was,  how- 
ever, by  him  deemed  £a,tal  to  social  order :  for 
he  was,  or  at  least  had  been,  of  a  party  who; 
whik  they  resisted  the  Catholic  claims  in  Ire- 

VOL.  II.  M 
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land  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  main- 
tained the  ascendancy  of  their  own  chnrdi  in 
England  as  the  only  true  and  favoured  religion 
of  Heaven,  had  forced  the  Pope  upon  reluctant 
Italy,  had  replaced  on  their  forfeited  thrones 
the  bigoted  and  persecuting  despots  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  were  the  steady  allies  of  all 
who  upheld  old  forms,  cherished  old  errors,  and 
fortified  old  abuses. 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram  had  now  flattered  the 
pious  vanity  of  the  old  woman  by  admiring  se- 
veral bad  pictures,  and  stopping  before  the  neg- 
lected lateral  altars  of  the  church,  when  the 
tolling  of  a  bell  announced  the  coming  celebra- 
tion of  some  holy  office.  Having  obtained  aU 
the  information  which,  almost  unconsciously,  he 
had  come  to  seek,  from  the  Sceur  Greitt^  he 
took  leave  of  his  amusing  old  friend,  ^tti  a 
secret  conviction  that  she  held  no  intimate 
communion  with  Madame  Marguerite,  and 
an  expressed  desire  that  he  might  again 
meet  one  from  whom  he  had  derived  so  much 
instruction. 

"  And  where  are  you  going  then  P*^  she  asked 
with  some  anxiety :  '*  for  you  have  been  so 
charitable,  so  good,  and  seem  to  have  so  true 
a  vocation,    that  I  should  like  now  and  then 
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to  speed  ft*  prayer  after  you  in  your  wan- 
derings.'" 

^*  It  would  gratify  me  to  be  remembered  in 
your  oraisons,^  be  replied,  touched  by  the  tre- 
mulous tenderness  of  her  yoice,  which  had  taken 
the  tone  of  departing  friendship. 

^*  You  are  going  to  some  of  the  German  spas, 
I  suppose,  for  your  health.  I  know  them  all. 
I  travelled  with  Madame  FAbbesse  du  chapitre 
de  NAmur^  as  her  companion  and  nurse,  to  all 
the  waters,  to  Ems,  to  Schlangenbad,  Wisbar 
den,  Baden-Baden,  and  many  others.  They  are 
all  good  ;  for  they  all  bring  the  invalid  back  to 
Nature,  to  her  hours,  scenery,  and  diet.  You 
will  begin  by  Spa ;  and  will  perhaps  be  tempted 
to  remain  there  by  the  beauties  of  the  Forest  of 
Ardennes.  You  have  heard  of  the  Forest  of 
Ardennes  P'' 

She  stooped  to  pick  up  a  wreath  o(  tmmortelUa 
which  bad  fallen  from  some  grim-looking  saint. 
Rosalind,  Orlando,  Jaques,  mshed  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  most  ardent  votarist  that 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare  ever  warmed  into 
iddatry. 

«  Yes !''  he  said.  **  I  have  heard  of  the  Fo- 
rest of  Ardennes,  through  the  medium  of  one 
on  whose  dmne  I  would  hang  this  wreath^^  (and 

M  2 
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she  permitted  him  to  take  it)  ^'  with  a  feeling  bs 
devotional,  as  that  with  which  you  are  about  to 
replace  it  on  the  head  of  your  saint/* 

"  Gardez-le,  monsieur,  gardez-Ur  said  the 
BSgutne ;  "  the  offering  has  done  its  duty 
here.  Keep  it  in  remembrance  of  la  Sceur 
Greite  of  Bruges ;  and  when  you  offer  it  to  the 
saint  you  speak  of,  think  of  the  sinner  whom 
chance  and  St.  Beghe  have  thrown  in  your  way; 
unworthy  as  she  is,  she  may  perhaps  prove  a 
chosen  vessel,  to  recall  you  to  the  path  from 
which  temptation  has  early  led  you.  Fare- 
well, monsieur  !  it  is  the  last  time  you  will  see 
la  soeur  Greite^'' 

"  The  last  time,  my  good  friend  V^  he  repeat- 
ed, considerably  affected  by  the  solemnity  of 
her  manner,  and  touched  too  by  the  gloom  and 
silence  of  the  place. 

*'  I  predict,''  said  the  Beguine^  emphatically, 
"  that  we  meet  no  more  ;  so  God  and  the  good 
lady  St.  Beghe  bless  and  guide  you  l'^ 

She  offered  him  her  hand  from  beneath  the 
voluminous  sleeve  of  her  habit.  It  lay  for  a 
moment,  soft  and  small,  in  his ;  and  he  pressed 
it  silently  and  with  cordiality,  when  the  opening 
of  the  skreen  door,  and  the  entrance  of  the  poor 
congregation  afforded  by  the  deserted  quarter 
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of  the  Beguinage,  induced  her  to  withdraw  it 
hastily.  Resuming  her  old  pottering  step  and 
manner,  she  was  the  next  moment  involved 
with  the  remains  of  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Beghe, 
who,  from  a  thousand,  were  now  reduced  to 
less  than  a  score. 

There  was  something  in  the  scene  and  in  the 
person  he  had  quitted,  that  left  a  fanciful  im- 
pression on  Sir  Frederick,  whose  merit  and 
whose  weakness  it  was,  to  be  but  too  impres- 
sionable. He  was  abstracted  and  preoccupied, 
and  he  wandered  on,  unobservant  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  antique  purlieus  of  the  old  town. 
Many  a  Spanish  fabric  arrested  his  step,  such 
as  Bossuet*  has  delighted  to  trace  with  so 
much  fidelity  and  finesse  ;  and  many  a  Bra* 
baufon  hotel  caught  his  eye,  whose  masters 
consider  it  a  religious  duty  to  reside  on  the 
patrimonial  mansion,  transmitted  to  them  from 
those  stirring  burghers  who  maintained  the 
independence  of  Brabant,  before  Spanish  bigotry 
and  Austrian  despotism  had  reared  their  hateful 
crest  above  the  head  of  the  old  Belgian  Lion. 

It  was  now  near  four  o'^clock,  and  Sir  Frede- 
rick was  looking  for  some  index  by  which  to 

*  A  iiviDg  Belgian  artist^  of  less  European  celebrity 
than  merit. 
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retrace  his  steps  to  the  upper  town,  when  he 
read  at  the  comer  of  a  street  verging  towards 
the  ascent — '  la  Puttrie^  On  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  antiquated  houses  of  this  street  was 
inscribed  on  a  brass  plate,  *  Jansens  pere.  Fa- 
hriquant  de  Dentelles,'*  Vandyke,  the  Princess'^s 
visit,  and  the  hope  of  outbidding  her,  induced 
Iiim  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  calling  on 
the  virtuoso  tradesman;  and  a  massive  brazen 
knocker  announced  the  intention  by  reiterated 
vibrations,  that  stunned  the  old-fashioned  quar- 
ter, where  no  variation  in  the  beat  declares 
the  aristocratic  rank  of  the  petitioner  for  en- 
trance. 

The  door  was  almost  immediately  opened  by 
a  iVightened  servante  de  Campine,*  with  an  in» 
quiry  in  Flemish  of  '  what  was  the  matter  ?^ 
The  sight  of  the  visitant  calmed  the  terrors 
which  his  loud  knock  had  awakened ;  and  the 
broad,  bright  Braban^on  face  of  the  servant 
dilated  into  smiles,  as  she  mustered  up  as  much 
Flemish-French  as  went  to  inquire  *  what  was 
wanted  for  the  service  of  monsieur?^  Her  curi- 
ous cap,  large  gold  ear-rings,  coloured  jacket, 
and  full  plaited  petticoat,  as  she  stood  within 

*  The  '  Campme*  is  the  countxy  between  Brussels  aod 
Antwerp. 
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the  sculptured  oaken  frame  of  the  massiye  door, 
gave  a  liTing  picture  of  one  of  the  coarse,  cleanly, 
joyous  firans  of  the  Flemish  school. 

To  the  information  that  he  came  to  see  a 
picture  which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  she  only 
replied  by  opening  her  eyes,  and  a  '  STil  vous 
plaits  numsir  V  He  repeated  his  wishes  in 
simpler  and  more  concise  phrase,  but  she  shook 
her  head,  and  drew  the  door  closer,  replying — 

**  Je  nt  Muis  qu'un  sujet^  foyez-fous^  monsir.'*'' 

Sir  Frederick,  thoroughly  puzzled,  thought  of 
sending  in  the  card  of  Madame  Marguerite 
with  his  own,  and  asked  if  Monsieur  Jansens 
was  at  home.  At  the  name  of  her  master,  she 
brightened  up  and  said,  ^^  Ha  !  c^est  noC  maUre  I 
II  est  a  la  maiaonr 

Fortunately,  a  servant-man  now  came  to  the 
aid  of  her  very  limited  vocabulary.  His  rubi- 
cund, good-humoured  countenance  was  set  off 
by  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings,  and  he  was  carving 
a  ponderous  piece  of  bread  and  butter  with  a 
large  clasp  knife,  as  he  advanced. 

^^  A  moiy  mcnair^  he  said,  laughing,  and  push- 
ing aside  the  maid,  in  the  pride  of  superior  ac- 
quirement. '^  No€  demoiselle  est  indiginey  voyez- 
vcus.  Speak  Flemish  to  her,  and  you  will  have 
answer  enough.^" 
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Sir  Frederick  gave  hk  eaid,  explained  tiie 
object  of  hijs  visit,  and  was  ioBtantlj  aiLnitted 
into  an  immense  yestibule.  The  lofty  oaken 
wainscot  was  hung  with  pietiires;  shmbs  and 
pots  of  flowers  were  placed  on  marble  encmt- 
gnure$  upon  frames  worthy  of  Vaiibn]g9ea''8 
chisel.  A  carved  oaken  settee,  and  an  antMfne 
clock  in  a  curious  case,  composed  the  furniture ; 
while  a  broad  and  spacious  staircase  of  polished 
oak  to  the  left,  conducted  to  the  upper  suite  «f 
apartments.  The  servant  threw  open  the  doot 
of  the  parloir,  and  conducting  in  the  stranger, 
said  that  he  would  inform  his  master. 

*'  But,  perhaps,^  said  Sir  Frederick,  recollect- 
ing the  early  hours  of  the  lower  town,  ^*  he  is 
at  dinner  ?"'' 

The  good  Braban9on  stared.  ^^  Dimaer  P 
he  said ;  ^^  nous  sommea  a  noire  gotttS^  nou8  autrxu 
su/ets.  Our  ladies  are  gone  to  the  saluiy  and 
my  master  is  in  the  garden-house.'^ 

Then,  almost  forcing  from  Sir  Frederick  his 
hat  and  cane,  he  lefl  the  room.  But,  again 
suddenly  returning,  he  opened  a  door  which 
communicated  with  on  adjoining  apartment: 
it  was  the  salonj  or  best  room,  the  fane  of  do* 
mestic  festivity  and  ostentation. 

''  There,   monsieur,^  ha  said,  "  voili  dt  la 
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pAturri  People  come  to  see  oar  pictores  from 
all  parts.  There  is  a  Hemskirk — that  small 
piotere  of  boors  drinking;  it  is  a  gem.  The 
Prinee  el  Onmge  vrould  hare  given  any  money 
fiM'  it ;  but  our  master  would  not  sell  it,  as  he 
said,  to  Maria  Theresa  herself,  if  she  had  come 
\mA  from  the  grare  to  bid  for  it.^ 
.  He  drew  back  the  drapery  of  the  window 
to  throw  a  light  upon  the  picture,  and  then 
retaved.  Sir  Frederick  was  amused  by  this 
little  trait  of  plebeian  virti,  and  national  spirit. 
These  were  the  feelings  which,  being  incidental 
to  all  classes  in  the  Low  Countries,  encouraged 
their  great  schools,  and  enriched  the  masters ; 
and  they  well  explain  the  domesticity  of  their 
&yourite  subjects.  It  was  the  people  painting 
for  the  people ;  it  was  the  contention  of  citizens 
for  the  ckefa^ceuvre  of  the  Jansens,  of  the  Van 
Hebnonts^  of  the  Hobbimas,  which  gave  to  the 
northern  schools  an  eminence  built  upon  a  surer 
foundstion,  than  that  which  &shion  or  favour, 
the' breath-  of  princes  or  the  vogue  of  courts, 
can  bestow* 

Kr  Frederick  was  intoxicated  with  the  works 
of  art  in  which  the  sober  wainscoted  parlour 
and  more  sumptuous  aalxm  abounded.  The 
walla  of  the  latter  were  covered  with  the  still 
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richly  gilt  Spanish  leather;  the  arohitraves  of 
the  enonnoufl  doom  were  redundant  in  the 
roccoco  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  nKmu- 
mental  stove*  probably  the  work  of  some  fashion- 
able artist  of  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
displayed  an  architectural  elevation ;  and  every 
article  of  furniture  was  a  chronicle  of  the  Flem- 
ish taste  and  genius.  The  tapestry  carpet  was 
of  Toumay. 

The  armoires  of  oak,  sculptured  in  bold 
relief,  with  doors  half-open,  displayed  some 
rare  and  costly  chalices,  glasses,  and  covers, 
with  quaint  mottoes  engraved  in  gold,  long  ta^ 
pering  drinking-vessels,  specimens  of  carved 
ivory  from  the  East,  and  bmseries  worthy  of 
the  ehisel  of  Albert  Durer.  ^  Indulging  diairs^ 
of  immovable  dimensions,  with  high  carved 
backs  and  velvet  seats,  secured  by  broad  brass 
nails,  might  pass  for  the  models  of  the  finmitnre 
in  the  beautiful  conversation-piece  of  Rombout> 
or  in  an  interior  by  Baptista  Franks,  both  of 
which  decorated  the  walls  of  the  apartment. 
The  whole  was  marked  by  a  ponderous  richness, 
that  plainly  indicated  the  forethought  of  a 
race  who  constructed  for  posterity,  without  cal- 
culating upon  chance  or  change;  while  the 
total  absence  of  modem  taste  was  compensated 
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by  that  neatnfifls  and  ptoprietj,  that  pdished 
purity,  which  spoke  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion  a  vigilant  and  even  fiistidions  housewife. 

Sir  Frederick  was  standing  enraptured  be- 
fore the  portrait  of  Catherine  Culemberg,  by 
Netcher,  in  a  frame  that  was  itself  a  work  of 
art,  when  the  servant  entered  by  a  glass-door 
from  the  garden,  with  a  request  that  ^^  the  gen- 
tleman would  walk  to  the  sununer-house,  where 
the  Vandyke  was  to  be  seen.^  He  led  the  way 
under  an  arching  treIli»-work,  through  a  garden 
as  full  of  flowers  aaif  the  tulip  mania  were  still 
at  its  height.  Monsieur  Jansens  came  forward 
to  the  door  of  one  of  those  pavilions  so  prevar 
lent  in  the  old-fiishioned  gardens  d  the  Low 
CkNmtries:  he  had  risen  from  his  indulging 
chair,  with  the  flush  of  his  siesta  colouring  his 
healthfdl  countenance.  A  furred  velvet  cap 
just  pennitted  a  few  grey  hairs  to  escape  over 
his  broad  brows.  He  was  dressed  in  a  robe-de- 
chambre  i  grand  ramage^  and  wanted  only  a 
gold  chain,  to  look  the  wealthy  burgomaster  of 
Uie  olden  times,  the  original  of  one  of  those 
nameless  portraits  now  purchased  at  any  price. 

After  his  courteous  assurance  that  he  had 
^  the  honour  to  salute  the  English  virtuoso,^  he 
insisted  on  seating  him  in  the  chair  of  honour, 
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placed  near  a  small  table,  on  which  a  pkute  of 
biscuits,  a  glass  tankard  with  its  cover,  and 
small  goblets,  were  disposed.  A  cattle-fttece, 
by  Verboekhoven,  was  hung  on  one  side 
of  the  room;  and  a  curtained  picture  on  the 
other.  The  rites  of  hospitality  preceded  those 
of  the  arts.  A  draught  of  Alembique,  which 
looked  like  liquid  topaz,  was  poured  into  a  tall 
crystal  glass,  and  recommended  by  MoBsieur 
Jansens  to  Sir  Frederick  as  a  cordial.  The 
biscuit  was  praised  as  ^  la  biscotte  indigene^  which 
Corcellet  and  Chevet  of  Paris  did  not  disdain  to 
import.^ 

The  good-breeding  and  the  good  appetite  oi 
the  English  guest  equally  induced  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  old  gentleman^s  after-dinner  go^i 
while  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  motive  of  his 
visit,  the  desire  to  see  and  to  purchase  one  ^ 
the  best  pictures  of  Vandyke  at  present  in  the 
market; — so  at  least  it  had  been  described  by 
Madame  Marguerite. 

^^  fium{Ji !  You  may  believe  her  i£  she 
told  you  so,^  said  the  old  man.  *^  She  knows 
what  she  is  about,  that  Madame  Marguerite! 
(Test  une  maitrease  femme  I  Not  that  she  has 
much  acquired  knowledge.  She  has  few  rules, 
and  no  jaigoou.    But  her  instincts  are  fine !   She 
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lays  h6t  finger  at  once  on  a  good  picture :   she 
can^  tell  yon  why,  and  laaghs  if  you  ask  her.^^ 

^*^te  is  also  a  good  artist,^  said  Sir  Fi«k 
deriek. 

*^  Not  a  fine  artist,  monsieur,  but  a  fine  ge* 
niuf .  She  has  worked  for  bread  more  than  for 
fame,  and  therefore  wants  finish;  besides,  she 
has  indulged  her  taste  more  than  consulted  Her 
intevest.  She  has,  too,  a  knack  of  painting  a 
fool  like  a  fool,  and  a  rogue  like  a  rogue — not 
to  be  mistaken ;  and  evory  one  is  sure  to  detect 
an  enemy  or  a  friend  in  the  groups  which  she 
calls  Jlgures  de  fantaisie^  but  which  every  one 
insists  are  living  characters.  Her  pictures  have 
all  a  moral  object;  and  so  they  were  considered 
as  epigrams,  and  our  noblesse  have  never  patron- 
ised her.  She  has  the  merit,  however,  of  know- 
ing a  good  picture  when  she  sees  it ;  and  is 
among  die  few  who  appreciate  our  immortal 
Vandyke,  and  fdace  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Flemish  school.'*^ 

**  What !  before  Rubens?''  asked  Sir  Pre- 
dmck. 

*^  Inasmuch  as  he  is  more  Flemish,  and  less 
Dutch,  monsieur.'' 

^  I  have  only  very  lately  learned  the  line  of 
demarcation,"  said  Six  Frederick,  much  am^d 
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to  see  party  spirit  colouring  even  a  passion  for 
the  arts. 

^'  There  is  a  line  of  demarcation,^  said  Mon- 
sieur Jansens,  vehemently,  ^^  between  all  that  is 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  which  neither  C!harles  the 
Fifth  in  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  William  of 
Nassau  in  the  nineteenth,  have  been  able  to 
efface.  We  have  nothing  in  common.  Our 
schools  of  painting  are  as  distinct  as  our  national 
temperaments.  Our  Van  Eykes  and  our  Hem- 
links,  our  Rubenses,  our  Van  Balens,  and,  above 
all,  our  glorious  Vandyke,  come  close  upon  the 
Cimabues,  the  Peruginos,  the  Titians,  and  the 
Veroneses ;  but  they  have  nothing  in  common, 
either  in  their  genius,  character,  or  life,  with 
the  Rembrandts,  the  Ostades,  or  the  Brouwers. 
There  are  heads  by  that  king  of  painters,  Van- 
dyke, comparable  only  to  the  pictures  which 
Titian  left  of  the  grand  seigneurs  of  his  time^ 
the  same  elevation,  the  same  elegance !  Bnt 
look  at  his  own  head!  Compare  it  with  the 
portraits  of  any  of  the  Dutch  painters,  the  genuine 
models  of  their  own  bambocciate.  Remark,  too, 
that  the  Dutch  masters  remained  at  home,  liv- 
ing, like  Rembrandt,  in  garrets  and  beer-shops, 
whereas  ours  travelled.  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
Miele  visited  foreign  countries  and  courts,  and 
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they  were  gentlemen  by  the  lettMS-patent  of 
Nature,  though  they  were  the  sons  of  men  of 
the  middUng  ckases.  Our  •  Belgian  nobles 
never  produced  much  in  the  way  of  genius 
of  any  sart.'** 

Sir  Frederick  yentured  to  cite  a  Dutch 
painter  of  celebrity,  who  had  remained  many 
years  at  Borne,  in  the  time  of  tba  Dominichinps, 
and  of  GKiido— Peter  Wander.*" 

''  Well,  sir,""  replied  the  old  man,  <'  that 
Wander  passed  his  life  there,  as  in  Holland, 
stigmatized  as  the  OUra-fuaniano  and  the  Bam- 
boceio ;  and  after  twenty  years^  resid^ice  in 
Italy,  he  returned  to  die  in  his  native  Haarlem, 
more  Bawboccio  than  he  left  it.  But  with 
whom  did  the  divine  Gnido  study  ?  Why,  with 
a  Flemish  painter,  sir ;  with  Dionysius  Calvert, 
called  in  Bologna  11  Fiamingo.  It  was  he  that 
put  Guide  into  the  true  path.  He  gave  him  his 
rules  for  drawing,  and  conferred  force  upon  his 
penello  morbido^  as  old  Passeri  calls  it.  When 
not  engaged  in  my  manufacture,  I  have  studied 
a  little  Italian,  sir,  on  purpose  to  read  Passeri. 
We  had  also  another  Fiamingo,  the  Fiamingo 
par  excelleAce^  (Louis  Pozzo,)  the  greatest  land- 
scape painter  of  his  age;  and  also  a  third 
(named  Brill),  who  established  himself  at  Ye- 
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nke,  and  was  in  tlie  highest  irepute  all  over 
Italy. 

^'  And  yet,"^  said  Sir  Fredexick^  '^'  we  English 
prize  the  Dutch  painters  yery  highly ;  nor  cask  I 
consent  to  abandon  a  school  that  has  produced 
a  Rembrandt,  a  Paul  Potter,  or  a  Oerard  Dow  ! 
The  latter  we  place  fully  on  a  par  with  your 
Teniers,  as  coming  quite  as  close  to  natnre.^^ 

^  To  the  nature  of  a  broomstick/^  replied  the 
passionate  partisan,  in  allusion  to  the  well-^known 
anecdote.  '^  But  our  David  Teniers  givea  nB 
much  elegance  to  his  court  subjects,  as  any 
royal  painter  of  France  or  England.  He  throws 
imagination  even  over  his  Kermesses.  Thero  is 
a  grace  and  an  airiness  in  his  groups,  that  show 
how  much  his  genius  ennobled  subjects  of  the 
coarsest  nature. 

*^  It  was  the  peculiar  luck  of  Temera  to  have 
been  the  idolized  painter  of  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  artist  most  in  vogue  with  the 
higher  classes ;  and  if  that  frippery  Louis  XIV* 
(spoiled  by  the  cold  affectations  of  Coypel  and 
Mignard)  cried  out,  when  they  brought  him  a 
Kermess  of  Teniers,  ^  Qu'on  nCote  ce$  magoU^d  P 
many  noble  and  crowned  heads  sought  his 
friendship,  and  lived  with  him  on  tenns  of 
equality.     They  saw,  in  the  joyous  and  fuuve 
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pointer^  the  si^faliiiie  miiid  which  conceived  ^  Lu 
(Euvres  de  ChariU^^  and  '  V Enfant  Prodtgue^'* 
m  tho  laiter  of  which  he  has  painted  himself 
and  his  family.  His  works  were  those  of  a 
gnsftt  nuui)  his  life  that  of  an  honest  one ;  and 
his  habits  those  of  a  gentleman.  The  dixec- 
tor  of  the  academy  at  Amsterdam,  the  gen^^ 
tleman  of  the  chamber  to  Leopold,  the  friend 
of  Queen  Chi-istine,  and  the  companion  of  Don 
JiMiL  of  Anstrin,  was  not  a  man  like  jonr 
Rembrandts,  and  your  Dows,  and  Bronwers  1 
We^ll  drink  to  the  memory  of  David  Teniers^ 
nr,  if  you  please.^ 

1^  Frederick,  much  amused,  touched  his  lips 
to  the  glass,  and  named  David  Teniers.  A 
Hiought  crossed  his  mind,  that  at  that  moment 
the  Montressor  party  vrere  riding  over  the  raee- 
o«mne  at  Mont  Plaisir,  while  he  was  drinking 
to  the  memory  of  Teniers  in  nutbrown  ale,  a&d 
liflteoing  to  the  virtuoso  details  of  an  old  Brusr 
sels  lac&-maker.  There  was  at  least  novelty  in 
the  situation. 

^^  Buty  monsieur,'*''  continued  the  old  man, 
^*  you  will  think  me  a  havard ;  and  when  you 
see  this  Vandyke,  you  will  regret  every  moment 
wasted  upon  any  other  snbject.^^ 

He  arose,  proceeded  to  the  picture,  but  paused 
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a  moment  with  the  cord  in  his  hand  before  he 
raised  the  curtain. 

^^  I  must  first  explain  to  yon,  monsienr,  why 
I  let  so  fine  a  picture  slip  through  my  hands ; 
being,  as  I  am,  a  descendant  of  Vandyke  by  the 
female  side ;  his  daughter  haying  married  his 
favourite  papil  Jansens,  my  great  grandfather. 
Of  this  I  am  more  proud,  than  if  the  heralds  of 
Vienna  could  prove  me  of  a  &mily  as  ancient  as 
the  Trezeymers.*  But  I  let  the  picture  pass 
on  a  principle.  It  belonged  to  the  church  of 
St.  Martin,  in  the  village  of  Salthem,  near  Brus- 
sels, whence  it  disappeared,  no  one  knew  how. 
It  would  be  sacrilege  to  buy  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; however,  there  are  others  not  so 
fastidious  on  this  point.  But  sit  down,  sir,  and 
take  this  glass.  Consider  the  picture  at  your 
leisure.  There  is  a  story  attached  to  it,  an  old 
tradition  in  our  family.  I  had  it  from  my  grand- 
mother, Helen  Jansens.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  hear  it  ?"" 

"  Beyond  everything,''   said   Sir  Frederick. 

*  Another  claimant  to  a  descent  from  Vatidyke  by  Jan- 
sens exists  in  Brussels,  in  the  fair  person  of  Madame  Charles 
Puqu6,  the  wife  of  a  young  and  ingenious  portrait-painter 
of  that  name.  The  fine  head  of  the  descendant  of  the  great 
master  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  his  own. 
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^^It  will    give    the    pieture  additional   inter- 
est.'^ 

^  Yoa  see  it  represents  a  Uoly  Family  receiv- 
ing a  visit  from  St.  Martin.^ 

He  raised  the  curtain  as  he  spoke,  and  dis- 
covered a  picture  of  such  magnificence  of  con^ 
ception,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  as  dazzled 
both  the  eye  and  the  imagination  of  the  critical 
spectator. 

^^  There  is  a  Madonna  I  What  flesh  and 
blood  f  what  an  eye  !  what  a  hand  !'*" 

^^  More  of  a  Spanish  than  a  Flemish  beauty ,"" 
said  Sir  Frederick.  ^^  It  resembles  a  Madonna  of 
Murillo.^ 

*'  Bravo,  monsieur,  to  be  sure  it  does ;  you 
are  aware  that  Murillo  was  a  disciple  of 
Vandyke,  and  copied  him  closely.  But  here, 
yon  see,  is  a  genuine  Flemish  peasant,  with 
his  blouaey  in  St.  Joseph ;  and  as  for  St.Anne, 
she  is  a  comely  /raie,  and  a  true  BrcAatifonne. 
Look  too  at  this  cavalier,  monsieur;  what  do 
you  think  of  him  ?  Has  not  our  St.  Martin  an 
air  de  grand  seigneur^  and  a  costume  cavale^ 
resque?  What  a  noble  animal  he  has  just  mount- 
ed !  one  is  tempted  to  get  out  of  its  way,  lest 
it  should  trample  one  under  foot.  What  do 
you  think,  sir,  of  the  gallant  saint' ?'^ 
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^^  Why,  that  he  resembles  all  Vandyke^s 
pictures,  of  himself.^' 

''  (Test  fa,  monsieur.  It  is  Vandyke  at  one- 
and*twenty  ;  and  this  picture,  which  so  loDg  re^ 
ceived  religious  honours,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  love  adventure  of  the  painter— -^ve 
Dieu  lui  pardonne! — which  happened  when  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Italy,  where  his  friend  and 
master,  Rubens,  sent  him,  and  not  withoot  good 
cause.  Every  one  knows  how  Rubens,  the 
chief  of  the  Flemish  school,  the  prince  of  paint- 
ers, lived  in  his  palace  at  Antwerp,  where  his 
garden  and  portico  still  remain.'" 

"  I  went,''  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  from  Bros* 
sels  to  Antwerp,  in  the  year  Twenty-nine^  ex<> 
pressly  to  see  them.  It  is  more  than  I  shall 
now  do  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  citadel.'" 

'^  Well,  sir,  it  was  in  that  palace  he  held  his 
school,  which  was  a  school  of  morals  and  man^ 
ners,  as  well  as  of  art.  It  was  a  grand  thing  to 
see  that  splendid  painter  in  the  midst  of  his 
disciples,  (generally  as  distinguished  for  their 
appearance  as  for  their  genius,)  having  the  Ardi- 
duchess  Isabella,  and  other  potentates,  who 
delighted  to  converse  with  him  at  his  easel. 

'^  Among  his  distinguished  pupils,  none  was 
so  gay,  so  gaillard  as  the  young  Vandyke.  Van- 
dyke's mother  was  a  celebrated   beauty   and 
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artist:  firom  her  he  received  both  his  genius 
and  his  good  looks;  and  from  her  he 
had  hiB  earliest  impressions  of  art,  and  first 
lessons.  Rubens  saw  at  onoe  in  him  a  genius, 
and  perhaps  suspected  a  rival.  Many  of  the  mas- 
ter's designs  were  filled  out  by  the  scholar ;  and 
many  ofVandyke's  pictures  still  pass  for  Rubens's. 

^^  It  was  a  very  sudden  thought,  and  an  odd 
one,'*'*  said  Sir  Frederick,  ^^  in  Rubens,  to  send 
away  a  pupil  to  Italy,  who  did  so  much  honour 
to  his  school,  and  was  so  serviceable  to  his 
interests.'" 

"  The  artists,'^  replied  the  old  man,  "  said  it 
was  professional  jealousy ;  but  the  gossips  of 
Antwerp  reported  that  it  was  jealousy  of  an- 
other kind.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  which  young  Vandyke  ever  painted, 
was  that  of  Rubens's  wife,  Helen  Forman.  He 
made  it  a  present  to  his  master,  who  shortly 
after  offered  him  the  hand  of  his  own  daughter 
by  a  former  marriage.  The  world  was  amazed 
wlien  the  young  artist  refused  the  alliance  with 
th^  rich  heiress.  You  saW  her  picture,  pro- 
bably, at  Ghent,  in  the  Scamp  Gallery  ?^ 

'^  Yes ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pic- 
tures in  the  collection.'^ 

^^  Welly  sir,  truth  must  out,  as  my  grand- 
mother Jaosens    said — Vandyke    adored    the 
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step-mother.  Whether  Rubens  suspected  this 
or  not,  he  strenuously  advised  him  to  visit  Italy 
and  study  the  Venetian  school ;  but  Vandyke 
still  lingered  to  paint  a  Christ  in  the  olive- 
garden.  Every  one  knows  that  famous  picture ; 
the  head  of  Christ  is  that  of  the  painter.  He 
left  this  picture  behind  him  as  a  remembrance, 
and  it  long  miide  a  pendant  to  the  Helen  For- 
man,  which  Rubens  himself  had  hung  over  the 
chimney-piece  in  his  great  room.'*" 

^^  That  was  a  present  of  great  value  from  so 
young  a  painter;  what  a  price  it  would  bring 
now !"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

^*  Yes,  sir,  and  so  thought  Rubens,  who,  not 
to  be  outdone,  (for  who  ever  surpassed  Rubens 
in  generosity  P)    took  from  his  magnificent  stud 
an  Arab  given  him  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
presented  it,  splendidly  caparisoned,   to  Van- 
dyke.    There  it  is,   sir;    you  see  St.  Martin 
himself  can  scarcely  hold  it  in.     I  have  some- 
where  a  sketch  of  Vandyke^s  departure  from 
the  house  of  Rubens.     He  is  mounted  on  this 
Arab ;  the  arm  of  Rubens  is  thrown  over  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  while  Vandyke  stoops  his 
head  to  catch  his  master^s  parting  councOs ;  bat 
his  eyes — those  dark  eyes,  which  give  our  saint 
so  unsaintly  a  look — are  cast  up  to  the  window, 
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where  Helen  Forman  stands  half-concealed  by 
a  drapery.  The  sketch  is  by  Madame  Mai^ 
guerite,  and  is  made  after  our  tradition.'*'' 

'^  I  should  like  to  see  it,  Monsieur  Jansens,'"* 
said  Sir  Frederick,  eagerly. 

"  Presently,  sir,  presently ;  we  have  not  yet 
got  to  the  end  of  our  story  of  St.  Martin. 
Vandyke  cantered  on  to  Brussels,  looking  like 
a  cavalier  of  Wouvermans,  just  as  you  see  he 
has  made  the  saint  curvetting  it.  You  know 
the  road  from  Antwerp,  that  nursery  of 
great  painters! —  not  a  village  along  it  that 
Teniers  has  not  immortalised.  But  there  was 
none  so  pretty  in  the  seventeenth  century  as 
the  village  of  Salthem,  with  its  Oothic  church 
and  its  beautiful  peasant-girls.  Well,  the  whole 
of  its  inhabitants  waylaid  Vandyke  to  do  him 
honour,  and  to  solicit  him  to  paint  a  picture  for 
the  altar  of  their  church.  Flowers  were  strewed 
before  his  horse^s  feet,  and  a  chaplet  of  immor- 
tdUsy  just  such  a  one  as  you  hold  in  your  hand 
there,'*'*  (Sir  Frederick  coloured;  he  had  for- 
gotten his  chaplet,)  *'  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  beauty  of  the  village :  she  was  the  miller''s 
danghter.  Vandyke  accepted  the  offer,  but 
gallantly  placed  it  on  the  dark  head  of  the 
donor:    it  looked  like  a  glory,  and  Vandyke 
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8BW  before  him  the  model  of  that  baadsoaie 
Madonna  we  are  now  looking  at.  He  acceded 
to  the  request  of  the  good  pe<^le  of  Salthem, 
and  the  miller^s  daughter  beeame  the  Fomarina 
of  the  Flemish  Raphael. 

^^  Yon  have  heard  of  De  Vien,  monsieur,  the 
celebrated  French  painter?  He  has  made  a 
charming  drawing  of  this  little  episode  in  die 
life  of  Vandyke.  It  represents  the  enamoured 
painter  sketching  the  Visitation  of  St.  Martin 
to  the  Holy  Family.  His  young  mistress  is  lean- 
ing carelessly  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  his 
head  is  turned  back,  as  if  he  was  consulting,  or, 
perhaps,  admiring  her :  I  have  it  in  my  collec- 
tion.    But  I  fear  I  am  fatiguing  you.^ 

**  On  the  contrary,  you  only  increase  my 
desire  to  possess  a  picture  so  enriched  by  a 
sentimental  interest.  But  as  to  the  price-  ■  ^ 
"  We  are  not  come  to  that  yet,  sir.  We 
will,  if  you  please,  drink  to  the  memory  of  our 
Brabanfon  Fomarina.  When  the  news  reaehed 
Rubens,  that  the  pupil  who,  he  thought,  was  in 
Italy,  was  stiil  loitering  over  his  picture  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  he  trembled  for  the 
honour  of  his  school ;  and  he  sent  his  friend 
and  guest,  the  Cavaliere  Nani,  an  Italian  gen- 
tleman then  returning  to  his  own  country,  to 
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cmj  aff  Vandyke  aleng  with  him.  The  picture 
was  finished ;  eo,  too,  perhaps,  was  the  passion 
of  that  rogue  the  painter.  At  all  events,  the  cava- 
iifir  succeeded  in  his  missi<m,  and  carried  Van- 
dyke to  Venice.  Working  in  the  schools  of  Titian 
and  Veronese  in  that  city,  our  immortal  painter 
rivriled  them  in  some  of  their  merits,  and  sui^ 
passed  them  in  others.  You  know  the  rest  of 
kis  life,,  so  much  of  which  was  passed  in  your 
own  country.'" 

'^  Yes ;  it  was  a  splendid  romance.  His  visit 
to  Charles  the  First,  his  marriage  with  a  great 
lady — ^tbe  Lady  Mary  Ruthven,  and  the  honours 
conferred  on  him,  in  creating  him  a  Knight  of 
the  Bath."" 

^^  As  for  that,^  said  Monsieur  Jansens,  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  and  gazing  earnestly  on  the  head 
of  Vandyke,  '^what  can  kings  do  for  such  a 
man  as  this  ?  Who  knows,  out  of  England, 
that  he  was  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  ?  What  does 
it  mean  ?  His  dignities  were  in  his  genius;  his 
honours  were  in  his  immortal  pictures ;  and  as  to 
Ae  great  lady  he  married,  he  had  better  have 
man ied  one  ot  his  own  class,  for  he  never 
throve  aflerwards, — one  like  his  mother,  a  no« 
hie  lady  of  Nature^s  own  creation,  (as  Madame 
Maignerite  said  this  day  when  she  was  looking 
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at  the  picture.)     But  you  English  are  so  very 
aristocratic.'" 

*'  I,  at  least,''  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  am  re- 
joiced that  your  painter  condescended  to  marry 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Ruthyen  ;  for  that  lady 
was  a  collateral  ancestor  of  my  wife,  and  gives 
me  a  sort  of  claim  to  be  conadered  a  connexion 
of  the  &mily. 

'*•  Comment^  doncy  monsieur  r  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, his  countenance  brightening  into  cor- 
diality,— "you,  too,  are  a  relation  of  Vandyke! 
I  thought  there  was  something  about  yon,  un- 
like what  I  had  ever  observed  of  your  country- 
men before.'' 

«  Still,"  replied  Sir  Frederick,  "  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  our  country  to  say,  that  we  honoured 
Vandyke  while  living,  and  that  his  remains, 
when  dead,  were  interred  in  our  great  metro- 
politan church  of  St.  Paul." 

'^  I  would  much  rather,"  said  the  old  enthu- 
siast, wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye,  ''  that  they 
had  reposed  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Paul  at 
Antwerp,  under  his  own  picture  of  '  Christ  car- 
rying his  Cross.'" 

To  the  blasi  Elnglishman,  there  was  some- 
thing almost  enviable  in  the  freshness  of  feeling 
and  fanaticism  for  the  arts,  which  drew  tears  to 
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the  eyes  ml  an  old  man,  in  honour  of  a  great 
painter.  He  paused  to  let  the  flnsh  of  emotion 
pass ;  but,  considerably  interested  in  a  picture 
to  which  the  gurmlity  of  age  and  virt^  had 
giyen  an  additional  charm,  he  soon  afterwards 
asked — 

*•*  And  how  came  this  picture  into  the  mar^ 
ket?'^ 

"  Up  to  the  French  revolution,  it  had  re- 
mained the  treasure  of  the  diurch  of  Salthem. 
It  was  then  carried  to  the  Louvre :  but  after 
the  battle  of  Waterioo,  when  kings  and  pictures 
were  sent  back  to  their  old  habitations,  St. 
Martin  was  restored,  along  with  the  rest.  One 
fine  day,  however,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  the  pic- 
ture again  disappeared,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more,  till  some  montiis  back,  when  it  again 
came  into  the  market,  and  was  purchased  by 
a  person,  who,  desirous  of  making  money  by 
it,  has  left  it  here  for  sale.*" 

^*  And  now,^  said  Sir  Fredeirick,  worioed  up 
to  a  pitch  of  enthusiaBm  ahtfost  as  great  as 
that  of  the  laoe^manufacturer,  ^  and  now  to  the 
point — the  price.^ 

M.  Jansens  drew  forth  a  magnifioeat  snuff- 
box, with  a  head  of  Yandemoot  set  on  the 
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lidy  deliberately  took  a  pinch,  and  offered  it  to 
the  eager  chapman. 

^^  The  price  i**^  he  said,  ^'  that  picture  is  above 
all  price ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  brought  a  great 
price,  for  times  like  these,  when  people  are 
thinking  more  of  politics  than  pictures.  It 
sold,  not  two  hours  back,  for  .  .  .  ,"" 

*«Sold?''  interrupted  Sir  Frederick;  "is  it 
then  sold?**^ 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!  Did  I  not  tell  you  so? 
This  is  what  my  bavardage  comes  to.  Why,  to 
be  sure ;  it  was  sold  this  moming.^^ 

''  And  who  is  the  fortunate  purchaser  f"  said 
the  disappointed  connoisseur,  unaccustomed  to 
be  outbid  in  a  matter  of  taste. 

''  The  Pruicess  of  Schaffenhansen.  Madame 
Marguerite,  her  agent  in  the  purchase,  paid 
the  money,  in  golden  napoUons^  not  two  hours 
back.-' 

Sir  Frederick  remained  silent ;  and  Monsieur 
Jansens  dropped  the  curtain,  much  pleased  to 
have  found  a  fresh  auditor  for  his  traditional 
anecdotes.  Favourably  impressed  by  the  taste 
of  his  willing  hearer,  he  invited  Sir  Frederick 
to  take  coffee ;  observing, 

"  It  is  not  usual.  Monsieur  U  Chevalier^  in 
the  old  quarters  of  Brussels,  to  admit  stitingers 
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into  the  bosom  of  the  domestic  society.  Bat  a 
connexion  of  Vandyke  makes  all  the  difference. 
My  wife  and  daughters  are  probably  returned 
from  the  salutJ*^ 

With  a  low  bow,  he  then  led  the  way  to  the 
salon.  Sir  Frederick  followed,  at  once  amused 
and  disappointed ;  yet  resolved  to  see  the  adven- 
ture out,  and  to  take  coffee  before  dinner,  as  he 
had  already  sipped  ale  after  breakfast. 

At  the  moment  when  they  entered  from  the 
garden,  the  door  opposite,  leading  from  the  hall, 
was  thrown  open  by  the  formal  old  servant,  and 
a  loudly  laughing  joyous  group  bounced  in.  The 
women  of  the  party,  old  and  young,  were  all 
in  their  black  sSkfailUa,  A  priest  in  his  quaint 
ridiculous  habit  (revived  since  the  Revolution), 
a  young  man  in  his  military  blouse^  were  equally 
picturesque  in  their  appearance.  There  was  one 
type  of  physiognomy  running  through  the  whole 
family,  as  in  the  &mily  pictures  of  Frank  HaUs, 
proving  an  unmixed  race.  The  presence  of  the 
stranger,  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived,  at  once 
silenced  their  mirth  and  steadied  their  move- 
ments. All  were  surprised,  and  the  women 
abashed  by  the  appearance  of  a  foreigner ;  an 
event  so  unexpected  in  their  calculations. 

'*  My  wife— my  daughters,^  said  the  manu- 
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fiBU^orer,  taking  Sir  Frederick's  hand,  and  pre- 
senting him  separately  to  all  the  party.  ^'  This 
gentleman,  who  has  come  to  buy  St.  Martin,  a 
little  too  late,  has  the  honour  to  be  a  connexion 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  immortal  Vandyke.  He 
has  the  happiness  to  be  married  to  a  descendant 
of  the  Lady  Mary  Vandyke.  He  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  ciremnstance.'*' 

To  the  formal  courtesy  of  the  Mesdames  Jaa- 
sttis,  Sir  Frederick  was  endeavoaring  to  return 
as  formal  a  bow,  when,  raising  his  head,  his  eyes 
met  those  of  Madame  Marguerite,  whose  dark 
splendid  countenance  shone  forth  with  a  sibyl 
contrast  to  the  fair,  round  Flemish  faces  of  the 
other  females.  Like  them,  she  was  habited  in 
the  failU ;  but  she  wore  it  with  quite  another 
effect.  She  bowed  archly  to  Sir  Frederick's 
confused  recognition,  and  then  took  her  seat  in 
the  deep  embrasure  of  an  old-fashi<Mied  window. 
The  other  females  sat  all  in  a  row  on  the  edges 
of  the  high-backed  chairs,  regimented  against 
the  wall;  the  line  beginning  with  Madame 
Jansens  grand^jnire^  and  ending  with  a  fair 
chubby-&ced  girl  in  a  round-eared  cap,  Yket 
youngest  grandchild.  Their  calm  countenances 
and  cold  blue  eyes  bore  testimony  to  minds  on 
which  the  passions  had  made  no  trace,  and  care 
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induced  no  cloud.  An  arm-chair  was  presented 
to  the  English  guest.  The  three  gentlemen  oc- 
cupied a  settee  of  as  manj  compartments. 

This  prim  arrangement  completed,  a  collation 
was  rung  for,  and  presented  on  trays  by  the 
man  and  maid.  Tall  crystal  glasses,  the  fragile 
monuments  of  past  times,  preserved  for  gene- 
rations by  the  most  minute  precaution,  were 
half-filled  with  Burgundy,  as  bright  as  them- 
selves. Coffee,  tartines,  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and 
a  tankard  of  the  precious  biere  de  Louvain, 
afforded  a  variety  of  luxury,  which  seemed  to 
concentrate  universal. attention.  The  voice  of 
Jansens  pire  alone  was  heard,  as  he  pressed  his 
English  guest  to  taste  a  petit  pain  i  la  Greque^ 
or  to  diink  of  his  choice  wine. 

Sir  Frederick  in  vain  endeavoured  to  move 
his  ponderous  chair  towards  the  window  where 
Madame  Marguerite  was  niched.  It  was  im- 
movable ;  and  the  moral  courage  he  exhibited, 
in  walking  across  the  room  and  carelessly  lean- 
ing against  the  fiame  of  the  window  with  his 
back  towards  the  rest  of  the  company,  struck 
them  with  surprise,  as  a  breach  at  least  in  the 
code  of  Brabanfon  good-breeding. 

^'  You  have  played  me  false,  Madame  Mar- 
guerite,'' he  said  in  a  low  murmur :  "  the  Van- 
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dyke  is  already  sold  to  you,  for  the  Princess 
of  Schaffenhauseii.'" 

"  Why  did  you  not  apply  sooner?^  she  re- 
plied :  ^^  you  rich  English  are  always  behind- 
hand. You  expect  that  circumstances  will 
await  your  leisure  ;  but  these  are  times  in 
which  CTen  the  greatest  men  must  wait  on  cir- 
cumstances." 

It  would  be  difficult,"  he  said,  petulantly, 

to  keep  pace  with  one  whose  movements,  like 
those  of  a  steam-engine,  are  more  rapid  than 
comf»ehensible." 

''  It  is  that  difficulty  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  mind  and  mind.  Time,  with 
me,  is  property.  The  sands  in  my  hour-glass 
are  all  of  gold,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
grain.  It  belongs  to  energetic  indigence  to  get 
the  start  of  laxy  wealth." 

*-*  If  you  apply  the  phrase  to  me,"  he  said, 
^^  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  been  busily  occu- 
pied the  whole  morning." 

^'  Strolling  about  the  town,"  die  interrupted, 
laughingly,  ^^  with  that  old  gossip,  la  Sentr 
Grrite.  I  suspect  you  gave  her  rendezvous 
at  St.  Beghd's  to-day.  We  passed  you,  I  be- 
lieve,  as  the  Princess  conveyed  the  old 
to  her  head-quarters." 
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-  *^  Yea»  I  was  the  gutnd^  pencm  i^om  joii 
passed.  Bat  my  rendezvous  with  the  B^gutne 
was  ntsk  acoident.^ 

*^  Was  your  visit  to  the  B^goinage  an  aoei^ 
dent  also  ?  Yon  are  perhaps  aware  that  there 
are  some,  who  adopt  the  great  coif  of  St.  Beghe 
for  pnrpoees  not  all  tending  towards  Heaven.^ 

^^  I  have  suspected  as  much,^  he  said,  point* 
edly :  '*  the  spirit  of  intrigue  finds  its  ac- 
coiint  in  all  disgnises;  and  none  furnishes  so 
many  as  religion.  But  what  brought  the  Prin^ 
cess  of  Schaffenhausen  and  Madame  Mai^g[«m^ 
rite  to  the  des<^te  quarters  ol  the  B^goin- 
age?'* 

^*  Merely  to  set  down  the  old  sister  at  her 
afternoon  devotions.  We  were  on  our  way  to 
pay  for  the  Vandyke,  which  I  had  purchased 
this  morning  from  my  old  friend  Jansens.  But 
if  you  have  missed  the  picture,  are  you  not 
amused  by  the  originals  ?^ 

^^  Beyond  measure  ;  and  I  owe  that  pleasure, 
wkh  many  others,  to  you.  I  wish  you  would 
affiwd  me  an  opport^mity  of  expressing  more 
fully  my  sense  of  the  obligation.  Your  apparir 
tions  are  those  (^  an  ignis  faiuua ;  and  the  few 
oecauons  I  have  had  of  profiting  by  your  ad* 
vice,  have  arisen  in  chance  only.     Bat  grate- 
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fU  as  I  am  for  tiie  past,  I  would  not  wilEnglT 
trust  the  fdtore  to  the  same  ancertaint j.*^ 

*^  At  least  avail  yourself  of  the  present,  and 
attend  to  yonr  hosts  and  to  their  conTersationr 
siie  said,  dropping  her  y<nce.     ^  If,  in  yoor  qoa- 
litT  of  statesman,  you  are  desirous  of  obtahuDg 
information  relative  to  the  political  state  of  these 
people^  this  is  the  circle  where  the  truth  wiD 
«Asie$t  be  got  at.     Besides,   it  is  against  the 
law  of  Belgian  good-breeding,  which  still  dii^ 
to  S|vinish  giavity  and  German  etiquette  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Pnterie,  to  ...  .^ 
He  interrupted  her  with  vehemence. 
**  l>ne  word,  and  I  will  obey  you.     Where 
are  you  going  ?    with   whom  ?      When  and 
where  nay  I  again  hope  to  meet  you  ?     Will 
you  allow  me  to  at  to  you  for  my  picture,  for 
a  friend  in  England  ?    And  if,  as  the  Bigminx 
says,  (for«  truth  to  tell,  I  only  sought  her  to 
obtain  some  infbnnaticm  about  you,)  you  are 
going  to   Schaffenhansen  with  your  Princess, 
^U   ytw   endeavour  to  soften  her  prejudices 
•gainst  me,  and  obtain  me  an  invitation  to  her 
castle  on  the  Rhine  ?^ 

"  To  meet  your  wife  ?^  asked  Madame  Mar- 
guerite. 

Sir   Frederick   started.      "Is  she   expected 
positively,  then,  at  the  Princess's  castle  ?'' 
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*'*'  I  think  I  have  beard  that  Lady  Frances 
Mottram  makes  one  of  a  laige  party  of  English 
iuTited  there,  or  rather,  who  have  invited  them- 
selves.'" 

The  blood  rushed  into  Sir  Frederick's  face 
at  this  confirmation  of  the  worst  suspicions  he 
had  entertained  of  his  wife's  prevarication  and 
manoeuvring  contrivance. 

^^  I  hope  I  have  not  said  any  thing  to  annoy 
you,^  she  continued.  ^^  Miladi  Frances  and  the 
Princess  are  great  friends:  in  London  they 
were  inseparables.  But  turn  round ;  Monsieur 
Jansens  is  offering  you  wine.'' 

^'  I  propose  you  a  toast,  Monsieur  le  Chtva- 
Utr^  said  the  old  man,  as  he  presented  a  glass 
of  Burgundy,  and  took  another  firom  the  plateau 
for  himself;  '^I  am  sure  you  will  pledge  me 
with  all  your  heart  :*-'May  the  alliance  between 
reformed  England  and  liberated  Belgium  be 
as  permanent  as  it  must  prove  honourable  and 
serviceable  to  both  nations !" 

^^  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  join  in  that  toast," 
said  the  priest ;  ''  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Elias  Jan- 
sens will  have  no  objection  to  make  one." 

^'  We  women  of  Brussels  were  not  idle  during 
the  Four  Days,"  said  Madame  Marguerite;  ^'may 
we  not  take  our  eau  de  grostille  to  the  same 
tune  and  time  to  which  you,  messieurs,  quaff 
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y^iir  chaieaa  matgoi  ?  Whkh  of  you  gentlemea 
performed  mare  service  thaa  Madame  Jaoeens 
and  her  daughtersy  when  they  received  the 
wounded  in  their  own  house,  and  attended  the 
whole  time  at  the  hospitals  ?^ 

'^  Brava,  Madame  Marguerite  !^  ezcbumed 
young  Jansens ;  **  you  are  in  the  right  I  Allow 
me  the  honour  of  serving  you.*" 

The  fiiir,  impassible  countenances  of  the 
females  flushed  with  the  honest  blush  of  self- 
sattsfifection;  and  the  toast  was  drunk  with  a  re- 
flective earnestness  by  all  the  party ;  while  Sir 
Frederick,  feeling  for  a  moment  the  ardour  of 
European  liberalism,  forgot  that  he  was  an 
Ei^glish  Tory,  a  term  which  belongs  as  little  to 
the  age  as an  Frnglish  Whig,  or  a  French 


The  toast  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  purely 
political «  to  which  Sir  Frederick  lent,  as  Ma- 
dame Marguerite  had  advised,  a  willing  ear. 
The  subject  was  discussed  with  an  earnest 
firankness  by  the  men,  and  listened  to  with 
deference  and  attention  by  the  wonnra.  Each 
of  the  latter  drew  her  knitting  from  the  little 
bagr  that  hung  on  her  arm;  excepting  only 
Madame  Marguerite,  who  sat  sketching  on  a 
card  {itoduced  from  a  portfolio^  which,  on  en- 
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tering  the  room,  she  had  deposited  on  the 
window-seat.  The  scene  presented  an  admfatkr 
ble  object  to  sueh  a  pencil  as  hers;  and' the 
flexile  figare  of  the  elegant  Englishman,  as  he 
lounged  in  his  arm-chair,  while  every  other 
person,  even  to  the  comely  little  girl  who  was 
winding  a  ball  of  thread  at  her  grandmother^s 
feet,  sat  bolt  upright,  was  not  the  least  remark- 
able in  the  entire  group. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  of  Brussels  during 
the  Four  Days  had  gradually  become  the  chief 
point  of  interest ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe 
how  great  a  change  it  produced  in  the  external 
expression  of  the  debaters ; — a  change  particularly 
observable  in  the  manly  physiognomy  and  reso- 
lute gesture  of  the  younger  Jansens,  (who  repre- 
sented the  educated  youth  of  Belgium,)  and  in 
the  energetic  manners  of  the  republican  priest, 
the  epitome  of  a  class  which  had  always  ex- 
isted and  always  been  popular  in  the  Low 
Countries."^ 

During  a  momentary  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  Belgians,  and  in  reference  to  the 
remark  of  the  last  speaker.  Sir  Frederick  Mot- 
tram  observed : 

"  I  never  very  cleariy  understood  what  deter- 
mined the  immediate  march  of  the  Dutch  troops 
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upon   the  city,   at  the  outbreak  of  the   Four 
Days." 

^^  The  moment  chosen  for  the  attack,*"  said 
the  young  man,  ^^  was  so  &r  appropriate,  that 
it  presented  the  fewest  apparent  elements  of  op- 
position. The  Garde  Bourgeoises  established  for 
the  protection  of  property,  had  shown  itself  un- 
equal to  the  new  position  it  had  assumed,  as 
guardian  of  the  independence  of  Brussels,  and 
it  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people.  On 
the  day  previous  to  the  attack,  a  rising  of  the 
populace  had  disarmed  them,  dispersed  their 
officers,  and  taking  possession  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  (the  seat  of  goyemment,)  had  left  us  abso- 
lutely without  any  acknowleged  authorities: 
the  fact  soon  found  its  way  to  Prince  Frede- 
rick ....'' 

'^  And  he,  of  course,  thought,''^  said  Sir 
Frederick,  '^  that  by  advancing  his  troops  he 
would  take  an  unresisted  possession  of  the  town. 
The  expectation  was  natural,  and  the  action 
consequent.*" 

"  With  any  other  people,''  replied  the  elder 
Jansens,  ^'the  expected  surrender  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  result.  But  the  Belgian 
history  is  a  suite  of  barrings-out,  conducted  by 
the  populace  of  the  great  towns  against  their 
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feadal  oppressors,  to  which  the  example  of 
Paris  was  a  case  strictly  analogous.'" 

^^YeSy'"  added  the  priest,  ^'  that  event  was 
well  calculated  to  rouse  the  traditiimal  feelings 
of  the  people ;  and  the  resistauce  it  awakened 
was  something  more  than  a  servile  imitation  :  it 
was  all  the  more  eflectual  because  it  was  not 
planned ;  because  it  was  the  work  of  individual 
volitions ;  and  was  guided  only  by  each  man''8 
desire  to  place  himself  there,  where  his  exer- 
tion was  the  most  wanted,  and  would  be  most 
effectual.'*'^ 

"  What  part,''  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  did  the 
upper  classes  take  in  the  battle  f"^ 

''  From  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded,  since 
published,''  said  young  Jansens,  ^^  it  is  positive 
that  the  brunt  of  the  Four  Days'  action  was 
borne  by  the  operatives  of  the  town,  assisted 
by  bands  of  peasants  and  artisans,  who  flocked 
into  Brussels  from  all  parts ;  and  of  whom  the 
Liegeois  were  the  most  remarkable." 

'^  I  saw  them  enter  the  town,"  said  Madame 
Marguerite,  "  with  Charles  Rogier  at  their 
head.  They  swept  by  the  balcony  on  which 
I  was  standing,  with  an  effect  glorious  to 
witness." 

^'And  this   revolutionary   leader,"  said   Sir 
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Frederick,  ^^  has  long  sinoe,  doobtleas,  paid  the 
usual  penalty  of  taking  the  initiative  in  siieh 
adrentoreg,  by  becoming  the  first  lictiin  of  the 
perilous  drama  ?^ 

^'  He  is  at  present,'*^  replied  Madame  Mar- 
guerite coolly,  ^^  the  minister  of  the  interior.^' 

^*  But  what  became  of  the  weidthy  and 
middle  classes  ?^  reiterated  Sir  Frederick. 

*^  Very  few  of  that  class,^  said  old  Jansens, 
^^  had  conunitted  themselves  irremissibly  with 
WiUiam ;  and,  as  is  usual  under  such  dream- 
stances,  they  mostly  held  back  !  ENren  those 
most  compromised  contented  themselves  with 
retreating  to  the  frontiers,  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  news  arrived 
of  the  first  day^s  success,  that  many  of  the  men, 
who  have  since  taken  the  lead  in  the  revolution, 
returned  to  share  in  its  dangers/^ 

^'  Yes,^  said  the  priest,  ^^  it  was  under  the 
fire  of  the  King'^s  troops,  and  when  bombs  ware 
fiilling  into  the  city,  that  Baron  d^Hoogvoorst, 
the  ex-conmiander  of  the  Garde  BourgeoiMc, 
Rogier,  a  stranger  to  the  town,  and  one  or  two 
more,  seized  the  reins  of  authority,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  improvised  a  govern-- 
ment  to  conduct  the  defence;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  third,  day  that  a  militaiy  oonmiander- 
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in-^hief  •  was-  HfiiM^iiited  in  iha  person  of  Van 
Haten." 

^^  Had  th^ere  not  been  any  secret  agency  prer 
yiondy  at  work  ?*"  again  asked  Sir  Fiederick  ; 
^^  no  distributions  of  arms,  or  of  money  ?^^ 

^'  None  whateyer,^"  they  all  replied,  eager  to 
commuxiicate  the  information,  and  flattered  by 
Sir  Frederick's  marked  interest  in  the  tale. 
^^  Eyerytbing  was  spontaneous,  everything  indi- 
yidual ;  nor  does  it  very  clearly  appear  whence 
the  very  ammunition  came.  Up  to  the  second 
day,  that  important  item  was  collected  altoge- 
ther firom  private  and  personal  resources.^' 

"  But  what  possible  motive,'*^  said  Sir  Frede- 
rick, ^'  could  have  urged  the  populace,  a  class 
without  sentiments  or  principles,  to  so  desperate 
a  defimce  ?^ 

^'  When  I  was  in  England,"'  replied  Madame 
Marguerite,  ^^it  was  &shionable  to  attribute 
their  zeal  to  a  thirst  of  plunder.  But  the  facts 
are  distinctly  against  the  calimmious  imputa* 
tion.'' 

'^  No,  monsieur,''  said  ike  young  man,  his 
CMUitenance  kindling  beyond  the  ordinary 
wannth  ci  a  Flemish  temperament ;  ^*  from  the 
25th  to  the  29th  of  September,  the  city  was  in 
the  full  poosesaion  of  our  artisans ;  yet,  with  the 
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sole  exception  of  one  house  bnmt  and  pillaged, 
in  the  intoxication  of  yictory,  and  under  the 
excitement  of  an  imputed  act  of  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  owner,  there  was  not  a  single 
act  authenticated  to  justify  the  imputation. 
My  father  here  threw  open  his  house  to  refresh 
the  combatants  during  the  whole  si^pe;  this 
room  among  the  rest.  Not  a  single  article  was 
injured,  not  a  spoon  or  a  fork  carried  away.^*" 

"  For  what,  then,  did  they  fight  P**^  said  Sir 
Frederick,  ^'  for  I  am  most  earnest  to  know  the 
truth  on  a  point  so  little  understood.*^ 

^'  You  English  aristocrats,  I  fear,^  ccmtinned 
Madame  Maiguerite,  ^'  will  never  understand 
that  point.  The  populace  (those  sci^egoata 
of  society,  whom  you  charge  with  all  its  sins) 
are  not  such  fools  as  you  imagine.  They  do 
not  syllogize  and  divide  in  their  philosophy;  but, 
pressed  by  necessity,  and  often  by  hunger,  they 
possess  a  clearness  and  promptitude  of  judgment 
within  their  own  sphere  of  thought,  which'  your 
elaborate  deliberations  seldom  reach.'*^ 

^*  I  know  the  class  intimately ,^^  said  young 
Jansens,  ^^  as  an  employer ;  and  they  are  not 
like  Figaro's  soldiers,  who  suffer  themselves  to 
be  butchered  without  knowing  why.  They 
might  not  be  personally  annoyed  by  the  intro- 
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daction  of  a  foreign  laDgiuige  into  onr  law* 
conrtSy  nor  feel  the  exclusiye  promotion  of 
Dutchmen  to  offices  of  trnst ;  but  the  lowest 
Belgian  has  hie  national  honour,  and  his  heredi- 
taiy  national  prejudices  and  opinions,  as  well  as 
the  best.'' 

^^  And  woe  to  the  country,''  said  Madame 
Marguerite,  '^  where  a  national  feeling  does  not 
exist  eyen  in  the  beggar  in  the  street !  But  the 
populace  were  touched  in  man's  tenderest  point 
-—in  the  stomach :  the  taxes  were  grinding ;  and 
employment  had  failed.  Salvator  Rosa  has 
justly  said,  ^  that  no  matter  what  scourge  Pro- 
vidence may  inflict  upon  nations,  it  is  the  poor 
who  bear  the  brunt.' " 

^  Humph  !"  said  old  Jansens,  as  if  not  under- 
standing, or  not  relishing,  the  sentiment.  ^^  Yet, 
after  all,  it  is  as  well  that  the  lower  classes 
should  feel  an  interest  in  their  country,  eyen 
though  it  be  through  their  necessities ;  for  if  the 
affair  had  been  left  to  the  shopkeepers  and  gen- 
try of  Brussels,  William  of  Nassau  might  still 
be  Rot  de9  Paya-Bas.  Though  they  were  good 
patriots,  they  were  clearly  not  equal  to  the 
em^ency :  and  though  perhaps  equally  ready 
to  payer  de  leurs  personnea  with  the  workmen, 
they  were  terribly  afiaid  of  their  8h<^  and 
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strong-boxes.  It  was  not,  as  in  onr  great  revo<- 
lution  of  Eighty-nine,  when  Vonk  and  Vander- 
noot  .  .  *  .'^ 

*'  The  impulse  of  the  operatives,*'  interrupted 
young  Jansens,  ''  to  defend  the  city  from  a  mili- 
tary occupation,  which  is  the  last  of  nationiJ 
misfortunes,  was  no  taught  dogma ;  it  was  not 
even  inspired  by  the  collision  of  minds  in  pot- 
houses and  other  points  of  assemblage.  It  was 
an  electric  spark  propagated  in  the  moment  of 
emergency :  it  arose  with  the  occasion ;  and  it 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  mission  of  de- 
fending the  revolution  belonged  to  the  mass,  and 
fortunately  they  felt,  if  they  did  not  understand 
it.  No  one  can  say  they  erred  ;  no  one  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  assert  that  a  tame  surrender  of 
Brussels  could  have  been  followed  by  any  other 
result  than  that  which  it  would  have  so  well 
merited — a  complete  and  universal  despotism.*** 

"  And  pray  observe,  Sir  Frederick,**  said 
Madame  Marguerite,  '*  that  the  blow  once 
struck,  the  victory  won,  the  people  returned  to 
their  occupations;  and  left  the  constituting  a 
govenuneut  to  those  more  competent  to  the 
task  than  themselves.  There  was,  surely,  great 
national  good  sense  in  this  moderation.** 

"  Certainly,**  observed  the  Priest,  "  we  owe 
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a  vast  debt  to  the  artiaans  of  Bnuasek ;  bat, 
after  att,  l^  revolution  of  some  aort  was  approocb* 
ing.  Influlted  as  the  Belgians  had  been  in 
thcar  Datioiiality,  outraged  in  their  religion,  and 
de&auded  in  their  financial  relattons,  by  the 
Dutch,  the  majority  of  the  people  were  deter- 
mined  on    resistance,   and   the  event   was  in* 

« 

eiriiable.'*^ 

.  ''  Sp,  indeed,  it  stmck  us  Tories,  who  were 
then  in  office  in  England,^  said  Sir  Frederick. 
"  We  were  no  lovers  of  revolution ;  and  if  we 
unbacked  in  the  system  of  protocols,  it  was 
because  we  were  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  the  caBeJ" 

^  Bravo  V  said  Madame  Marguerite,  in  a 
low  voice.  And  she  added  aloud,  ^^  Had  yon 
witnessed  the  scenes  at  which  I  was  present 
during  the  Four  Days  (scenes  of  such  heroism, 
humamity,  and,  above  all,  of  dogged  .perse- 
veiaQCe  under  every  disadvantage,)  your  con- 
vietioQS  on  that  head  would  have  strengthened 
an .  hundred-'fbld.^^ 

^*  Yes,^  said  young  Jansens,  '^  could  yon 
have  seen  the  brave  fellows  returning  day  aflber 
day  to.  the  scene  of  action,  and,  when  fiiinting 
with  thirst  and  heat,  refusing  intoxicating  U- 
i^m  and  calling  for  water;   could  you  have 
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seen  them  breaking  through  the  party-wi^ls  of  a 
long  row  of  houses  to  get  at  the  enemy  .  .  ,  .'*^ 
"  Eh  bien^  eh  bien,  moii^/«/'  interrnpted  the 
old  man,  petulantly-;  "  vous  prSchez  des  ctrnvtr- 
ti8.     We  are  all,  I  hope,  agreed  tiiat  our  reyo- 
lution  of  1880  was  indispensable,  just,  and  per- 
fect ;  but  we  must  not  forget  its  great  precursor, 
our  Braban^on  revolution  of  Eighty-nine.   Mon- 
sieur le  Chevalier,  you  see  before  you  an  old  Brus- 
sels patriot  of  that  epoch  when  the  names  of 
Vonk  and  Vandemoot  were  in  every  mouth  ; 
when  the  three  colours  of  Brabant  were  painted 
on  every  fian  and  worn  in  every  dress.     These 
younkers  think  nobody  ever  made  a  revdution 
but  themselves.    I  was  then  younger  than  Elias 
there  by  many  years ;  and  I  remember,  the  day 
when  it  broke  out,  being  sent  by  my  fiither 
with  a  point-lace  head  to  the  Duchesse  d^Ur^ 

Sei      •      •       a      • 

Here  certain  symptoms  of  impatience  were 
exhibited  in  the  countenances  of  the  family: 
the  old  lady  coughed,  Elias  Jansens  whispered 
the  priest,  and  Madame  Marguerite  passed  her 
finger  over  her  lip,  as  she  directed  an  aicli 
glance  at  Sir  Frederick. 

^*  And  so,  as  I  was  crossing  the  Grande 
Place,   strange  groups  were  pouring  in  from 
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Willebroek  and  other  faubourgs;  and  whom 
should  I  meet  in  front  of  the  Broodhujs  but 
young  Jans  Van  Hadin,  of  Mechlin,  the  son  of 
the  rich  lace-merchant.  He  had  never  been  at 
Brussels,  and  was  staring  at  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  and  was  reading  aloud,  like  a  scholar  of 
Louvain,  the  inscription — ^  A  peste,  fomt'^  ct 
belloy  libera  nos^  Maria  pacia^  when  I  came 
behind  him,  and  ..  .   .  .''^ 

At  this  moment  the  pendule  struck  seven, 
and  the  company  arose,  as  if  by  the  same  move- 
ment which  directed  the  little  figures  of  the 
German  clock-work.  The  conversation-party, 
the  type  of  the  estamcnieto^  (introduced  by 
Spanish  fadiion  three  centuries  before,)  broke 
up  at  the  same  moment  at  which  it  had  done 
so,  in  the  Jansens'*  family,  for  the  last  fifty 
years. 

There  was  now  an  assaut  de  politesse  on  all 
sides;  curtesies  and  bows  were  made  to  the 
very  ground.  Madame  Marguerite  saluted  her 
finends  severally ;  Madame  Jansens,  the  priest, 
and  the  young  ladies,  sat  down  to  loto;  Ma- 
dame Elias  retired  to  hear  the  children  their 
prayers  and  put  them  to  bed ;  Elias  proceeded 
to  the  arcade  of  the  CafS  des  MilU  Colonnes ; 
and  Jansens  pire  exchanged  his  robe-de-^kambre 
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for  his  redingote^  in  the  adjoining  wainscot- 
ed parlour,  with  the  intention  de  faire  9on 
estaminet  at  the  ConUe  JCEgnwnt^  in  the  Place 
Wallon. 

Sir  Frederick  had  not  half  returned  the  bows 
directed  to  him,  when,  perceiving  the  retreat 
of  Madame  Marguerite,  he  cut  short  all  fur- 
ther ceremon J,  and  followed  her  to  the  door ; 
but  she  was  already  seated  in  the  calash  he 
had  seen  in'  the  morning  at  the  entnmce  of 
St.  Beghe. 

^^  You  are  like  a  fire-flj,^^  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  carriage -door,  '^  as  bright  and  as 
evanescent.'^ 

^'  The  simile  holds  good  in  some  respects,*^ 
she  replied,  ^^  for  my  light,  such  as  it  is,  is  all 
my  own — nnreflected,  unborrowed:  few  of  you 
great  luminaries  can  say  as  much.**' 

^'  I  remember,^  he  observed,  coming  still 
closer,  ^'  when  I  was  in  Milan,  walking  alone, 
on  a  gloomy  evening,  to  La  Simonttta,  From 
the  myriads  of  brilliant  insects  that  lighted  its 
melancholy  solitudes,  I  chased  and  with  difficulty 
caught  one,  which  I  secured  in  my  bosom  and 
brought  home.  When  all  other  lights  were  extin- 
guished, in  the  deep  darkness  of  an  Italian  night, 
that  light  shone  bright  and  pure,  like  a  fairy  star. 
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cheering  the  imagination  and  delighting  the  eye. 
If  again  I  could  secure  such  an  ''animate  pelle- 
grtno,  gentile' — if  for  me  was  still  reserved .  ,  .  ^ 
**  And  what  became  of  your  fire-fly  ?'^  inter* 
Tupted  Madame  Marguerite,  fixing  her  inquiring 
eyes  on  Sir  Frederick's ;  "  did  it  survive  the 
night  ?" 

**  Yes ;  but  it  fell  during  the  day  from  the 
flower  on  which  I  had  placed  it.'''' 

*'  And  you  trampled  it  tmder  foot !"  she  re» 
plied,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  emphasis  and 
expression. 

"  Ah  I  c*est  vijusy  Monsieur  le  Chevalier^  said 
old  Mr.'Jansens,  coming  forth  from  his  hall* 
door,  with  his  ivory-headed  cane  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat :  ^*  Pardie^  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
take  you  to  the  Comie  eTEgmont.  It  is  well 
worth  seeing.  It  reminds  one  more  of  the  old 
Corheau  than  any  estaminet  of  the  present 
day.'' 

He  took  Sir  Frederick's  arm,  and  the  car- 
riage drove  away.  Sir  Frederick  wished  the 
Count  d^Egmonty  and  even  the  worthy  Mynheer 
Jansens,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Senne. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Monsieur  Jan- 
sens," he  said  ;  '^  but  I  want  to  follow  Madame 
Marguerite,  to  obtain  an  address,  and  .  .  .  ." 

VOL.  II.  o 
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"  You  cannot  follow  her  without  your  hat. 
You  have  come  out  before  Antoine  could  give 
it  to  jou  :  Stes  vous  vifsy  vous  auires  Anglais  ! 
And  then,  your  guirlandt  eTimmortdUs;  per- 
haps you  are  going  to  place  it  on  the  tomb  of 
one  of  our  patriotic  victims  in  the  Place  St. 
Michel.  Shall  I  have  it  sent  to  your  hotel  f 
Antoine^  vtens  donc^ 

Sir  Frederick  accepted  the  offer,  and  gave 
the  chaplet  to  the  servant,  who  now  brought 
him  his  hat  and  cane.  He  felt  how  narrowly 
he  had  escaped  the  absurdity  of  carrying  such 
an  object  through  the  streets  of  the  upper 
town.  The  triumvirate  of  the  Bellevue  rose  up 
to  scare  him  at  the  very  idea.  The  old  gentle- 
man had  again  taken  Sir  Frederick's  arm,  and 
they  walked  together  down  the  Puterie. 

"  I  remember,*"  he  continued,  "  when  I 
thought  little  of  making  four  tstamintis  per 
diem,  I  now  confine  myself  to  one.  Times  are 
strangely  changed ;  nobody  smokes,  or  drinks 
Faro  in  the  Haute  Ville  now."*' 

^^  I  think,  they  are  all  the  better,^  said  Sir 
Frederick,  peevishly,  and  bored  beyond  measore 
by  his  predicament :  '^  it  is  a  stupifying  habit 
you  Belgians  have  of  drinking  beer  perpetually ; 
for  I  believe  your  estatninet  means  that.^ 
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The  old  gentleman  withdrew  his  arm,  offended 
af  the  hlontness  of  the  observation. 

^^  But,^  said  Sir  Frederick,  something  shocked 
at  bis  own  petulance ;  '^  after  all,  every  nation 
has  its  favourite  beverage.^ 

**  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,"'*  said  Mr.  Jansens, 
with  some  coldness,  *'  I  believe  you  are  right. 
We  do  drink  more  of  our  excellent  malt  liquors 
than  is  favourable  to  our  vivacity.  But  we  owe 
the  habit,  like  many  others,  to  our  foreign 
masters.  We  were  once  almost  as  lively  a  race 
as  the  French  themselves ;  for  we  are  both  of 
the  common  stock  of  Franks.  We  lived  like 
them,  then,  on  the  wine  of  our  own  vineyards. 
But  that  did  not  suit  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Spaniards ;  and  while  they  rooted  up  the 
vine  in  these  provinces,  to  force  a  market  for 
their  own  Sherry  and  Canary  wines,  they 
affected  to  extol  our  Brussels  beer,  by  giving  it 
the  name  of  Faro  :  a  name  assigned  to  the  pre- 
cious beverage  grown  in  the  south  of  the  Penin^ 
sula.  We  swallowed  the  compliment  and  the 
beer  together;  and  ever  since,  it  has  had  its 
placej  with  French  Burgundy  and  Spanish  Ma- 
laga, at  our  convivial  meetings.  It  is  scarcely 
fair,  mondeur,  to  judge  the  manners  of  a  nation, 
without  knowing  something  of  its  history  .""^ 

o2 
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Sir  Frederick  felt  the  necessity  of  attempting 
an  apology,  in  which  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
old  gentleman — 

*'*'  Du  touty  du  toutj  monsieur,'"  said  Mr.  Jan- 
sens,  taking  off  his  hat ;  "  we  Braban^ona  are 
a  little  tetchy ;  we  want  the  coolness  of  our 
brothers,  the  good  Flemings.  But  that  is  your 
way  to  the  upper  town.  I  will  not  let  you  go 
ftirther.'" 

"  The  fact  is,"''*  said  Sir  Frederick,  standing 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  in  imitation  of  Mon- 
sieur Jansens,  "  I  have  not  yet  dined ;  otherwise 
I  would  accompany  you  to  faire  mon  estaminet^ 
were  it  only  to  convince  you  that  we  English 
can  drink  ale,  and  smoke  a  cigar,  with  the  best 
Braban9on  of  you  all.  Another  time,  if  you 
will  allow  me  ...  .^ 

*'  Comment y  monsieur ,  a  relation  of  the  great 
Vandyke !  and  presented  to  us  by  our  good 
friend  Madame  Marguerite !  you  will  do  us 
honour  ;  we  shall  willingly  admit  you.  But  so 
true  a  lover  of  the  arts,  so  liberal  a  purchaser, 
(for  Madame  Marguerite  tells  me  you  have  some 
of  the  finest  pictures,  for  which  you  Tiave  given 
the  largest  prices,  in  England,)  .  ,  .  J" 

"  Where  could  she  have  learned  that  ?^  thought 
Sir  Frederick. 
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**  Yoti  must  get  her  to  show  you  the  work- 
rooms of  some  of  our  modern  artists.  A  Phon- 
neur  de  vous  reooir,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,'" 

The  Braban9on  lace-merchant  then  pro- 
ceeded to  his  estaminet ;  and  the  son  of  the 
manufacturer  of  Birmingham  returned  to  his 
seren-o'^clock  dinner  at  the  Hotel  de  Flandre, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    FRACAS. 


Sir  Frederick  Mottram,  after  a  late,  and 
almost  untasted  dinner,  was  sipping  his  claret, 
and  reading  the  *•  Independanty*  in  which  his 
own  arrival  was  announced,  with  a  pompous 
display  of  his  former  ministerial  rank  and  pre- 
sent personal  distinctions,  when  Fegan,  with 
his  usual  flourish  of  trumpets,  flung  open  the 
door,  and  announced,  with  the  emphasis  of  a 
herald-at-arms,  the  Marquis  of  Montressor,  Lord 
Alfred  Montressor,  and  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Montague  St.  Leger. 

**  Your  Paddy  Menalcas*  is  impayablc^  said 

*  On  an  expected  visit  of  a  great  man  to  one  of  the  show- 
plaoes  of  Ireland  (the  Leaaowes  of  the  county  of  ■  ), 

the  servants  of  the  farm  were  dressed  and  named  after  the 
personages  of  a  Virgilian  eclogue.  One  of  these  shepherds, 
'  for  the  nonce/  had  been  laboriously  drilled  to  answer  the 
question  of  *  Who  are  you  V  by  saying, '  I  am  Menalcas.' 
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Lord  Montressor.  "  Where  did  you  pick  him 
up,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  One  doesn'^t  lionize 
such  a  tiger  as  that  for  nothing/'* 

*'  I  picked  him  up,''  replied  Sir  Frederick, 
half  rising,  while  the  gentlemen  flung  themselves 
on  a  couch,  ^'  in  my  own  stahles,  where  he  was 
living  en  retraitCy  in  consequence  of  a  broken 
arm,  got  behind  my  cab  some  years  back.  He 
was  neglected  by  my  coachman,  who  had  orders 
to  take  care  of  him,  and  did  not ;  so  I  have 
taken  him  into  active  service  myself.  He  is  an 
excellent  groom." 

"  Groom !''  said  Lord  Alfred,  laughing ;  "  page 
of  the  presence,  you  mean.  He  is  dressed  like 
a  young  gentleman  about  to  appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Belcoiii- ;  and  he  figures  about  like  a 
master  of  the   ceremonies  in  a  country  ball- 


room.'" 


«c 


He  answers  my  purposes  for  the  present,'** 
said  Sir  Frederick,  coldly ;  "  but  I  am  hiring 
foreign  servants,  and  shall  probably  send  him 
back  to  his  former  station." 

*•  Oh !"  said  Lord  Montressor,  putting  the 
head  of  his  gemmed  cane  to  his  lips,  and  look- 
When  the  time  for  action  came,  and  the  preconcerted  ques- 
tion was  pot,  in  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  visiter, 
the  boy  replied,  with  an  air  of  perfect  self-satisfaction, 
'  I  am  Paddy  Menalcas,  plaze  your  honor !' 
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ing  significantly  at  his  companions,  while  Sir 
Frederick  seemed  intent  on  tearing  up  a  Ininch 
of  grapes,  and  was  evidently  displeased  with  the 
intrusion  of  his  guests  ;  "  report  says  that  yoo 
are  going  to  form  a  foreign  establishment  alti^ 
gether,  and  to  reside  abroad  for  some  time  for 
the  recovery  of  your  health,  and  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  virt^.'" 

"  Report  is  a  babbling  gossip,^  said  Sir  Fre- 
derick, petulantly,  "  who  devotes  her  strenuous 
idleness  to  echoing  the  nonsense  she  does  not 
credit.  Is  your  wife  coming  abroad,  Mon- 
tressor  ?'' 

"  Am  I  my  wife^s  keeper  ?**  said  Lord  Mon- 
tressor,  yawning. 

"  No,  not  you,'^  said  Sir  Frederick. 

Lord  Alfred  bit  his  lips,  and  knitted  his  brow. 

**  But  you  probably  know  whether  she  is 
coming  abroad  or  not.  I  had  a  letter  from  Lady 
Frances  which  mentions  her  own  intention  of 
coming  as  far  as  Brussels  with  a  party  of  friends ; 
I  take  it  for  granted  they  are  Lady  Montres- 
8or''8  coterie."'' 

The  gentlemen  exchanged  looks. 

"  Humph  !^  said  Lord  Montressor.  "  Yes, 
Oeorgina  is  not  getting  on.  She  proposes*— 
that  is,  her  doctors   propose,  that  she  should 
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g9  t4>  the  Bnumaiis.  I  am  waiting  for  her 
heie,  for  we  are  her  only  advanced  guard  ;  and 
if  yon  are  going  to  podi  on,  von  had  better 
leave  ns  yonr  route  between  Brussels  and  Baden, 
Lady  Fianoes^s  acccMnpanying  her  is  the  most 
likely  thing  in  the  world;  and  if  so,  we  will 
deliver  our  consignment  in  the  like  good  condi- 
tion to  yonr  address.*" 

^  I  have  written  to  Lady  Frances  to  stop  her 
joumey^"^  said  Sir  Frederick.  ^^  My  own  move- 
ments are  uncertain ;  and,  at  all  events,  business 
and  friends  will  require  my  return  to  Mottram 
Hall  by  October.  I  have  half-promised  the 
Dqke  a  battuJ" 

"  Pray  Heaven,''  said  Lord  Alfred,  with 
mock  gravity,  ^'  your  letter  gets  in  time  to 
Carlton-terrace ;  for  I  should  not  wonder  if 
the  party  were  already  on  the  road,  I  know 
the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen  expects  them.^ 

Sir  Frederick  stooped  to  pick  up  the  napkin 
he  had  let  fall ;  and  the  suffusion  left  by  the 
effort  on  his  brows  was  still  apparent  when  he 
arose. 

"  By  the  bye,  I  have  given  the  Princess  ren- 
dezvous at  the  Opera,"'  continued  Lord  Alfred, 
as  he  looked  at  his  watch.  ^' Nearly  nine,  by 
Jove  r 

o5 
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Tbe  ^litKnnen  Parted  up. 

••  We  are  come,'*  saud  ilr.  St.  Leger,  "to 
tsike  TV  a  to  the  thealie,  Mottiam;  so  orAer 
Tver  cvcSee,  aad  let  ns  be  off:  we  ha¥e  the 
Fwori  Am^r^d^sador's  box.'* 

**1  L&se  the  theatrev^  «aid  Sir  Fred^ck, 
r5>c3:^  as»d  rir:  jing*  for  coffee  ;  "  will  any  of  yoo 

T>^T  ^xd  ali  gvkne  throagb  the  regime  ie 
«^aifmr  «e  ilie  eTenin^,  and  were  impatient  for 

--  At.  bci  the  -/Vr  «rar  Clnx^;'^  said  Mr. 
^«.  L«?iwr*  ••wkh  Cbolet  and  the  Prevot,  are 
•vM-^I;;v:ts,     You  don*t  hate  muac?-*^ 

"^T'bdU  dejvnd^'*  ^aki  Sir  Frederick,  who, 
j^>rr  a  I:::Ie  <\x;uetTT  and  a  little  reluctance, 
5r'f,'«>i  bin*,5<eh' to  l^  f^n»iiaded. 

VSe  Frvcjoi;  An:lx*>5s»^lv»r  s  box  was  already  fnll, 
c»\  K"'\v  v>e  tw  ^rCIlro:  En^uJi,  passang'  thnmgh  Bm9- 
;$^  ti^  ike  Kh;i>e ;  llor  never  since  the  ponriiig 
^^.'^^fe:!!  ot  the  tKvthem  hordes  (nun  their  Scvthian 
S.w'v^  to  it$  rrv>Qi>or  ^oiv«s  had  the  Rhine  been 
^  kr\;i;vkd  by  acy  lovinir  irruption,  as  in  the 
$f  tnuw*-*  \>f  1  Sn:>.  The  new-comerSy  according  to 
t^e  e<:^^.>rtte  of  tv^reiiin  boxes,  took  the  jww, 
atx)  otv^i^^ix)  th^  front  row;  bat  after  recon-* 
i^Htnstsr  tll'ir  a  ^w  moments  the  front  of  the 
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house  with  their  glasses,  the  Lords  Montressor 
drew  back,  to  talk  English  politics,  scandal, 
and  sporting  intelligence  with  the  newer  ar- 
rivals from  London. 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram  directed  his  opera- 
glass  in  search  of  the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen^s 
box ;  but  he  saw  nothing  that  resembled  the 
fantastic  dress  and  remarkable  figure,  (the  all 
that  he  knew,)  of  the  Princess ;  nor  was  there 
anything  that  he  could  even  mistake  for  Mar 
dame  Marguerite.  The  return  of  Lord  Alfred, 
after  a  short  absence,  announced  the  fact  tliat 
the  Princess  had  resigned  the  box  lent  her 
by  Madame  Engler,  whose  own  beautiAi]  face 
and  elegant  toilet  were  very  distinguishable, 
in  a  circle  where  beauty  was  sometimes  rather 
rare,  and  where  dress  was  usually  more  conspi* 
cuous  for  its  precision  than  its  6clat. 

In  the  bcJcon^  however,  and  immediately 
under  the  Ambassador's  box,  there  was  a  dress 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  attract  very  general 
attention,  not  only  from  the  loungers  in  the 
loge  diplomatique^  but  from  the  parterre  beneath. 
The  wearer  was  so  truly  Dutch  in  her  build,  as 
to  excite  some  un&vourable  impressions  in  many 
of  the  Belgian  spectators.  A  wreath  of  white 
roses,   encircling  her  broad  brow,    formed    a 
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dazzling  contrast  with  the  deep  red  roses  thai 
suffused  her  cheek ;  and  the  pea-green  phimes 
which  waved  before  the  eyes  of  Sir  Frederick 
as  he  sat  behind  her,  matched  with  her  velyet 
robe  much  better  than  with  the  tresses  of  a 
blonde  hardie  (to  say  the  least)  of  the  head  they 
adorned. 

A  bust  more  dicolleU  than  the  laws  of  Belgian 
decency  permit,  gave  reUef,  by  its  wluteness, 
to  a  collar  of  emeralds,  which,  for  their  size, 
seemed  fragments  of  that  ^  first  gem  of  the 
earth,^  whose  hue  they  imitated*  The  whole 
exposure  was  so  little  in  keeping  with  the  decent 
Canzousy  the  snow-white  Vandykes^  and  the 
capped  and  bonneted  heads  of  the  female  fre* 
quenters  of  the  balcon  of  the  Brussels  theatie 
(the  most  modest,  proper,  and  reserved  of  all 
European  audiences,)  as  to  raise  suspidons  that 
this  singular  personage  was  of  an  order  not  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  civilized  society. 

By  the  side  of  the  lady,  whom  some  of  the 
elder  Bruxellois  decided  to  be  a  Uving  imper- 
sonation of  La  Pino,  the  celebrated  mistress  of 
Vandemoot,  sat  and  slept  a  portly  model  of  the 
Slieriffalty  of  Dublin — to  those,  at  least,  who 
might  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  type  of 
city  honours  on  a  gala  day.  A  fiiU  suit  of 
black  gave  relief  to  a  massive  gold  chain,  vnth  a 
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dodb)e-€yed  loignette^  hanging  from  his  neck. 
He  wore  powder  in  his  hair,  a  brilliant  brooch 
in  his  shirty  and  a  profusion  of  cravat  that  might 
haTe  recalled  to  Belgian  antiquaries  the  original 
article  of  that  name,  introduced  into  the  toilet 
of  die  Low  Countries,  and  borrowed  from  the 
Croats,  bj  Philippe-le-Bon  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Whether  he  was  the  owner,  or 
the  attendant  merely,  of  the  very  SveillSe  person 
by  whose  side  he  slumbered  (while  Cholet  and 
Prevot  were  singing  their  favourite  duet),  was  a 
matter  of  debate  and  wager  with  some  of  the 
gayest  of  the  young  Belgians. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  act,  the  lady  stood 
op  to  her  fullest  height  and  breadth ;  and  turn- 
ing back  her  wreathed  head  and  bright  rolling 
eyes  to  the  ambassador's  box,  she  tapped  the 
hand  which  was  leaning  over  it  with  her  fan. 
Sir  Frederick  started,  and  met  the  basilisk 
glances  of  Lady  Dogherty,  which  literally  trans- 
fixed him. 

*^  I  am  inclined  to  raise  an  altar  to  chance, 
Sir  Frederick,^'  she  said,  ^*  since  it's  to  it  en- 
tirely we  owe  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  I 
hope  you  are  quite  well ;  and  Lady  Frances,  I 
hope  she  was  quite  well  when  you  heard  from 
her.'' 

The  address,  the  inquiries,  the  accent,  and 
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the  whole  person  of  Lady  Dogherty,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Montressor  party,  and  of  more 
than  one  English  dandy  and  French  aitaehS. 
Sir  Frederick,  whose  exquisite  apprehension  of 
ridicule  was  never  so  wounded  in  its  life-nerre, 
had  neither  the  barbarity  to  cut  dead,  nor  the 
tact  to  give  into  the  amusing  absurdity ;  and  he 
received  most  awkwardly  the  reproaches  and 
compliments  of  his  friend  of  the  Dublin  court- 
ball  in  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

At  that  moment,  a  loud  yawn  from  Sir  Ignar 
tins  (who  had  awakened  as  soon  as  the  two 
charming  vocalists  had  ceased  to  sing,  and  who 
was  rubbing  himself  round  with  as  unconscious 
an  indulgence  of  his  national  movement  as 
Monsieur  Sans  GSne  in  the  French  farce  could 
have  done,)  excited  a  general  laugh  in  (he  pit, 
accompanied  by  a  murmur  of  disapprobation,  at 
a  gentleman  (in  a  box  too  that  represented  ma- 
jesty) conversing  with  a  female  whose  appear- 
ance would  be  scarcely  tolerated  in  theyi>yer  of 
Franconi.  The  well-known  admonitory  nudge 
of  Lady  Dogherty'*s  elbow  soon,  however,  re- 
called her  husband ;  who,  looking  up  into  the 
face  of  Fegan'^s  master,  began  an  apology  which 
filled  up  the  measure  of  amazement  to  the 
young  men  in  the  box,  and  particularly  to  the 
Montressor  party. 
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^^  It  was  my  nial  and  intire  intintioiiy'"  he 
said,  ^^  to  wait  upon  yon.  Sir  Frederick  Mot- 
tiaiDy  this  Yerj  day,  and  apologise  for  the  little 
acciden^r  last  night,  in  regard  to  oar  frolic,  in 
which  Mr.  Fegan  was  nowise  to  blame  :  for 
th"*  ale  here,  sir,  is  the  most  treacherous  liquor 
that  ever  a  man  let  pass  the  threshold  of  his 
lips ;  and  a  cratur  as  sober  as  a  jidge  gets  dis- 
guised, before  he  knows  whether  it^s  table  beer 
or  bottled  porther  he^s  drinking.  And  in  respect 
of  my  shirt,  sir,  it  was  all  a  mistake ;  and  Vm 
proud  to  own  it  before  your  frinds  here,  who 
might  haye  got  odd  notions  into  their  heads. 
For  it  seems,  Sir  Frederick,  by  what  I  hear 
tell,  that  you  hadn^t  wore  it  a  second  day,  be- 
fore Mr.  Fegan  very  politely  had  it  washed, 
and  put  up  in  lavender,  till  he  come  to  Brussels 
and  give  it  to  my  wife^s  lady''s-maid,  who  is 
there  in  the  blue  bonnet  in  the  lattices  above, 
with  Mr.  Fegan." 

Every  one  laughed ;  while  Sir  Frederick,  en- 
deavouring to  laugh  too,  was  relieved  from  all 
farther  apologies  by  some  one  tapping  him  on 
the  shoulder.  He  turned  round  and  pushed 
back  his  chair  to  hail  the  welcome  intruder; 
when  Doctor  Rodolf  de  Burgo,  with  his  pert 
flashy  air,  and  fine  tigrish-dressed  figure,  stared 
him  in  the  face.     (Titait  GribouilUj  qui  sejetait    • 
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dans  Feau  pour  se  sauver  de  la  pluie*  The  in* 
trusion  upon  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  priyate 
box  (especially  an  ambassador's)  was  a  shock 
followed  up  by  the  most  provoking  famjliarity, 
indicating  many  more  foregone  condusiona  of 
intimacy  than  the  punctilious  and  reserved 
London  man  was  willing  to. admit. 

"  How  do,  Sir  Frederick  ? — but  I  need  ^ot 
ask  you :  you  are  looking  a  devilish  deal  better 
than  when  we  parted  a  rimpromptu^  owing  to 
the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen^s  sudden  depar- 
ture ;  she,  is  so  rapid  in  all  her  movements,  and 
somehow  we  got  involved — but  here  we  are. 
I  have  been  to  see  the  citadel  at  Antwerp: 
magnificent !  only  returned  an  hour  ago ;  just 
time  to  dress  and  dine.'^ 

Lord  Montressor's  star,  shining  on  his  tight- 
buttoned  broad-breasted  blue  coat,  caught  the 
Doctor^s  quick  eye,  and  he  said— 

^^  Do  introduce  me  to  your  friend ;  I  happen 
to  be  particularly  intimate  with  a  lady  in  whom 
he  is  very  deeply  interested.'^ 

The  rising  of  the  curtain,  and  the  universal 
^  Chut  r  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  directed  to 
the  noisy  box  of  the  absent  ambassador,  pro- 
duced the  necessity  for  silence.  Sir  Ignatius 
and  Lady  Dogherty,   who  had  been  standing 
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With  their  broad  backs  to  the  audience,  and 
their  brt>ad  faces  to  the  party  in  the  box,  were 
ne^w obliged  to  sit  down;  while,  to  the  utter 
annoyance  of  Sir  Frederick,  Doctor  de  Burgo 
drew  the  only  unoccupied  chair  to  the  front  of 
the  box,  between  the  Marquis  and  Lord  Alfred, 
and,  putting  up  his  glass,  recognised  a  number 
of  Dublin,  Cheltenham,  and  Brighton  friends 
distributed  through  the  house — all  '  Pilgrims 
of  the  Rhine,\  the  emptying  of  the  day''s  dili-< 
gences  from  Ostend  and  Calais. 

The  Doctor  felt  assured  that,  as  far  as  the 
*  mere  Irishry"*  went,  his  being  seated  next  to  a 
knight  of  the  garter,  in  an  ambassador's  box, 
would  bring  him  more  professional  distinction, 
than  if  he  united  the  skill  of  Abernethy  with 
the  courtliness  of  Sir  Henry ;  and  he  was  partly 
beginning  a  puff  on  the  subject  for  the  *  Pilot"* 
and  the  ^  Mail,^  (with  both  of  which  journals  he 
conesponded,)  and  partly  making  up  his  mind 
to  address  the  Marquis  on  a  subject  to  which  it 
was  in  the  worst  taste  to  allude,  when  the  noble 
brothers  arose  and  left  the  box,  followed  by  the 
whole  remaining  English  party:  Sir  Frederick 
had  already  escaped. 

The  Doctor,  mortified  to  find  himself  alone 
and  abandoned  by  the  velvet  friends  whose  per* 
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*«I  »cs»intaw»  he  so  mwh  coveted,  aroee, 
»  tf  to  tVCvvw,  when  the  strong  ann  of  Sr  Ig- 
»»»*  «aaAt  the  shining  botton  of  his  coat. 
\*  *ari«i  KfTOiid  aU  power  of  further  endurance, 
»*1  n*£^'  for  the  poipoee  of  joining  Pegan  and 
«*  ifciTV«i*id  in  the  npper  box,  the  Baronet 
-*i  thea  first  pmeired  the  Ticinitj  of  his  tra- 
y-^  pfcracian ;  and.  irritated  by  heat,  con- 
Sswoect.  and  fct«iin?,  as  he  said,  « to  a  pared 
«  Kt^detxb^  of  which  be  did  not  understand 
»  s^^e  k>«*."  he  revived  all  his  btely  cherished 
«pr«»o»  of  the  airs  and  negligence  of  the 
I»*  Aj^Ctv  who  had  moreover  been  two  days 
»i«*at  dnm^»  his  empWr  s  woret  fit  of  bile,  and 
^«^  *f  ctv»!ora.     He  now,  therefore,  exclaimed, 

•iiboct  re-reieoce  to  time  and  place 

*♦  AM:j.  thb.  do«or,  I  am  intiielj  amazed 
«  jvw  «wQd>art.  laving  my  bdy  and  self  in  this 
<>tttUBdi»h  pl»*e.  without  as  much  as  •  God  be 
*ith  TOO."  or  *  Good  bye  kindly,'  or  a  powther 
to  take,  or  a  ditto  repated.  (shaking  the  bottle;) 
»aJ  Lady  IVvberty  all  pimples,  as  if  in  the 
n'-«l*s.  and  as  red  as  blazes ;  and  mrself  with 
u,<»  wei^t  of  a  snootking^iron  on   the  heart, 
mJ  fc?  Wue  »  a  hlanket  Blxmt  the  eyes ;  and 
^'^^iMn'l  ironder  it  >  a  touch  of  the  collara  I  'ye 
«^H>  which   TOO  touM  me  was  raging  through 
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the  place.  And,  allow  me  to  ax  jou.  Doctor 
de  Bai;gro,  is  it  for  looking  after  thim  ould  ruins 
at  Antwerp  that  I  am  paying  jou  two  hondred 
a- jear,  and  your  board  and  lodging,  and  a  sate 
in  my  own  carriage,  and  other  benefits  for  which 
I  make  no  charge  .  .  .  /^ 

*'  Chut !  chut  P  with  other  expressions  of  dis- 
pleasure, were  now  echoed  on  every  side,  as  the 
voice  of  Sir  Ignatius  rose  with  the  rising  of  his 
choler,  and  disturbed  the  actors  as  well  as  the 
audience.     Lady'Dogherty,  in  an  agony  of  feel- 
ing, which  probably  gave  an  additional  muscu- 
lar force  to  her  arm,  endeavoured  to  pull  Sir 
Ignatius  down  into  his  seat.     But  Sir  Ignatius, 
in  the  irritation  of  his  excited  feelings,  was  more 
than  usually  ricalcitrant  against  her  ladyship^s 
authority ;  and,  without  any  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  theory  of  dynamics,  he  hung  the 
heavier  on  the  Doctor^s  button  in  proportion  as 
he  perceived  the  nisua  on  the  uxorial  side  of  the 
fulcrum  to  preponderate.     The  Doctor,  on  his 
part,  was  taken  at  a  mechanical  disadvantage ; 
for,  his  person  being  tall  and  the  front  of  the 
box  low,    the   leverage   was  decided    against 
him.     What  man  could  do,  however,  he  did ; 
and,  like  another  Atlas,  he  sustained  the  double 
world  of  Sir  Ignatius^s  attractions  and  those  of 
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his  lady,  t3I,  in  an  nnlucky  moment  of  increasing 
stress,  the  button  of  his  ooat,  the  pivot  on  which 
80  many  opposing  forces  turned,  gare  waj. 
Lady  Dogherty  lost  her  centre  of  gravity ;  Sir 
Ignatius  was  dragged  into  the  track  of  her  ec- 
centric movement,  and,  catching  convulsively  at 
the  Doctor  s  arm,  shot  him  from  the  box  with 
overwhelming  force  upon  a  Commts  voyageur^ 
who,  thus  impelled,  rolled  his  German  rotundity 
of  person  over  the  prostrate  couple. 

To  have  remonstrated  in  no  very  measured 
terms  with  the  living  projectile,  would  have  been 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  Commis  reco* 
vering  his  legs ;  but  the  agile  De  Burgo,  a  prac- 
tised professor  of  callisthenic  exercises,  on  feel- 
ing that  the  impulse  he  had  so  unexpectedly 
acquired  was  hurrying  him  irrecoverably  into 
the  yawning  gulf  beneath,  seized  the  front  of 
the  balcony  in  his  pissage,  and  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  drop  quietly  into  the  pit,  without  ftirther 
injury.  The  pit  door  stood  at  hand  invitingly 
open ;  and  the  Doctor,  with  an  harlequin  boimd, 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  Eller,  disap- 
peared through  the  opening,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

At  this  moment  a  gendarme,  drawn  by  the 
mcreaeing  clamour  of  the  angry  and  astonidied 
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audience,  made  his  appearance  in  the  balcon. 
He  approstched  Sir  Ignatius,  (who,  once  more 
having  regained  his  feet,  was  beginning  to  show 
fight,)  and  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  civi- 
lity requested  the  Baronet  to  accompany  him 
out.  Sir  Ignatius  mistook  the  molUier  manus 
mpo9uti  of  the  executive  for  an  illegal  arrest, 
and  resisted  the  invitation  with  all  his  force,  ex- 
churning, 

^^  Vous  un  fool,  Monsir  Policeman,  vous  un 
fool,  if  you  think  I  haven'*t  more  law  in  my 
head,  than  to  let  myself  be  arrested  and  sent  to 
a  Airren  jail,  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all  l"*^ 

^^  Soytz  tranquility  said  the  gendarme, 
drawing  him  gently  on ;  "  soyez  tranquilU^* 

"  Sorrow  step  Til  stir,  sir,  good  or  bad,  till 
yon  show  me  your  warrant,*"  said  Sir  Ignatius. 

"  Ouiy  oui,  Monsieur  le  Grand  Comtetahle^ 
died  Lady  Dogherty ;  "  otl  est  votre  lettre  de 
cachet  r 

"  Isn't  it  mighty  hard,^  continued  Sir  Igna- 
tius, appealing  to  the  bystanders,  ^^  that  an 
'Irish  nobleman,  and  magestrate  of  Shanbally- 
mac,  can''t  spake  to  his  own  thravelling  physi- 
cian, without  being  taken  up  like  a  pickpocket, 
in  the  face  of  a  furren  audience  ?^ 
Lady  Dogherty,  half  affecting  a  faint,  though 
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not  sorry  to  make  a  senisatioii,  now  bestowed 
her  entire  French  vocabulary  on  the  young 
Commisy  whom  she  endeavoured  to  interest  in 
the  cause  of  outraged  hospitality  and  violated 
gallantry ;  but  the  phlegmatic  German,  who 
had  visited  the  theatre  for  the  express  purpose 
of  comparing  the  orchestra  and  vocal  strength 
of  the  Brussels  company  with  those  of  the  free 
and  noble  city  of  Frankfort,  had  been  incensed 
and  annoyed,  past  all  bearing,  by  the  frequent 
interruptions  his  critical  acumen  had  received, 
through  the  various  nonconformities  of  Sir  Igna- 
tius and  his  better  half;  and  to  her  pathetic 
appeals  he  made  no  other  answer  than  a  fre- 
quent iteration  of 

"  Comwien/,  matam!  Que  fouler  fous  !  fotre 
cafalier  est  un  iapacheur.  II  nCa  g&U  mon 
opSrOy  lui!^ 

Meantime  the  gendarme  continued  his 
gentle  but  persevering  efforts — "  Je  vous  in- 
vite toujours  de  sortir^  monsieur^  he  said; 
and  step  by  step  he  drew  him  towards  the 
door  of  the  halcon:  but  on  gaining  the 
lobby,  he  was  himself  suddenly  seized  by  the 
collar,  and  hurled  round  with  such  force,  that 
he  reeled  against  the  opposite  wall;  while  Fegan, 
(by  whose  geste  etfait  this  assault  was  perpetra- 
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ted,)  rushing  forward,  took  Sir  Ignatius  under 
the  arm,  and  brandishing  a  short  stick,  roared 
out, 

^^  Shall  I  kill  him  dead,  Sir  Ignatius  ? — ^shall 
I,  sir  ?  —  say  the  word,  the  dirty  furren  polis- 
man  !  Does  he  know  you^e  the  sitting  magis- 
trate of  Shanballymac  ?  Does  he  know  who 
you  are,  at  all,  at  all  ?  Here,  my  leedy.  Honor 
me  with  yotir  leedyship'^s  arum.  Your  leedyship^s 
carridge  is  up  and  waiting  at  the  blackguard 
door  below/' 

Lady  Dogherty,  trembling,  accepted  the  pro- 
fered  arm  ;  Sir  Ignatius  followed  raging ;  and 
Fegan,  flourishing  his  stick,  was  clearing  a  way 
for  them  through  the  crowd,  when  they  were 
met  by  the  officer  of  the  guard,  who  demanded 
which  was  the  offender  that  had  assaulted  the 
gendarme. 

Two  Belgian  gentlemen  pointed  to  Fegan, 
observing  at  the  ^same  time  that  it  was  a  great 
outrage. 

"  Outrage  !  '**  said  one  of  a  group  of  vulgar 
Englishmen,  who  were  beginning  to  take  a  part 
in  the  firay.  "  The  outrage  is  on  your  part, 
messieurs.  If  a  gentleman  is  to  be  insulted  by 
a  gendarme  for  talking  to  a  friend  in  an  adjoin- 
ing box,  the  sooner  we  English  get  away  from 
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the  protection  of  this  republican  goyemment 
the  better."" 

"I  should  like  to  know,*"  said  another,  "what 
the  Orange  king  could  have  done  worse  than 
this,  or  what  the  English  papers  will  say  of  it."*' 

"  So  much  for  mob  governments,^  said  a 
third ;  "  the  magistrates  are  afraid  to  put  the 
laws  in  force  against  the  people."" 

To  all  these  sarcasms,  which  were  not  fol* 
lowed  up  by  any  overt  act  in  behalf  of  the  pri- 
soner, the  Belgian  officer  made  no  reply;  a 
moderation  which  may  be  explained  by  his  not 
having  understood  a  word  that  was  said :  for  the 
dialogue  had  been  carried  on  partly  in  EngUsh, 
and  partly  in  no-French.  With  considerable 
politeness  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Sir  Igna- 
tius to  follow  his  lady  into  their  carriage,  and 
to  leave  Fegan  in  his  charge ;  assuring  him  that 
every  justice  should  be  done  by  the  prisoner. 

Fegan,  meantime,  was  marched  off  amidst  a 
file  of  soldiers.  The  awful  aspect  of  an  armed 
force  had  electrified  his  imagination  to  a  degree 
that  no  symbol  of  civil  power  could  have  ef- 
fected. Pale  and  subdued,  he  made  no  ftirther 
resistance  ;  for  that  courage  which  would  have 
stood  firm  against  an  array  of  thousands  of  his 
fierce  countrymen,  on  the  heights  of  Cappoquis, 
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or  in  the  ravines  of  the  Oalties,  was  in  perfect 
abeyance  before  the  bayonets  of  a  disciplined 
soldiery. 

It  required  the  sedative  powers  of  half  an 
hundred  of  Ostend  oysters,  of  two  carafes  of 
Alembique,  qualified  by  a  tumbler  of  Cogniac  and 
water,  to  tranquillise  the  irritation  of  Sir  Igna- 
tius, and  to  soothe  the  nervous  emotion  of  Lady 
Dogherty.  They  had  found  the  supper  ready, 
according  to  order,  at  the  Bellevue ;  such  a  sup- 
per as,  in  the  good  old  times  of  Ireland,  was  as 
indispensable  after  a  party  to  the  play,  as  an 
epflogue  to  a  new  comedy,  or  a  *•  raking  pot  of 
tay^  after  a  county  ball. 

Vhomme  en  mangeani  remonte  sea  resaorts  ; 
and  the  supper  discussed,  Sir  Ignatius  and  his 
lady  began  to  see  the  affair  which  had  at  first 
terrified  them  in  another  and  better  point  of 
view.  The  person  carried  off  and  imprisoned 
by  the  armed  force,  was  the  confidential  own 
gentleman  of  one  of  the  first  men  in  England, 
a  Privy  Counsellor,  an  M.P.,  who  would 
doubtless  '  make  a  Star-chamber  business  of  it,^ 
bring  it  before  the  PdrUament,  perhaps;  and,  in 
all  cases,  the  names  of  Mottram  and  Dogherty 
would  appear  together  in  the  public  papers. 
The  necessity  of  calling  on  Sir  Frederick  the 

VOL.  H.  P 
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first  thing  in  the  morning,  to  procure  his  pro- 
tection and  assistance,  was  therefore  the  prae- 
tical  result  of  this  speculation. 

Lady  Doghert j,  though  she  felt  all  the  adran- 
tage  of  such  a  coincidence,  had  yet  *  a  silent  sor- 
row^ preying  on  her  heart  which  stood  apart 
from  aU  other  grievances*— the  recent  desertion 
of  Doctor  de  Burgo ;  and  she  gave  but  a  divided 
attention  to  the  apostrophes  of  her  husband  in 
honour  of  the  prowess  and  gallantry  of  Fegaa, 
the  object  which  seemed  at  present  uppennost 
in  his  mind. 

'^Och!  he^s  a  chip  of  the  ould  block,^  said 
Sir  Ignatius  in  a  sudden  burst  of  emotion,  called 
forth  by  a  second  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
and  the  recapitulation  of  Fegan^s  noble  defence. 
^'  He  ^8  a  chip  of  the  ould  block  I  And  now, 
Kitty  dear,  did  ever  you  see  an  handsomer  fel- 
low, or  a  taller,  than  Larry  Fegan  ?  and  a  pair 
of  shoulders  that  would  flank  a  martillo  tower. 
I  remember  the  day  when  the  wild-goose  ^rers* 
of  Kerry  would  have  given  any  money  for  such 
a  lad  for  th**  ould  King  of  Prussia.  And  when 
it  is  known  who  and  what  he  is,  this  little  rue* 

*  Tlie  name  by  which  the  crimps  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  known  in  Ireland,  where  they  used  to  recruit  for 
giants  for  his  service. 
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ticii  may  be  the  making  of  him ;  and  woiildn''t 
w<Hider  .  .  .  .    ' 

Sir  Ignatius  here  looked  earnestly  and  steadily 
at  Lady  Dogherty,  as  if  he  had  a  confidence  to 
make  which  would  require  all  her  indulgent 
sympathies  ;  but  he  looked  in  vain.  Lady 
Dcgherty'^s  bright  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 
Exhaustion,  fright,  oysters,  ale,  the  vulgar  in- 
discretions of  her  ill-assorted  mate,  the  conduct 
of  Rodolf  de  Bnigo,  were  all  weighing  heavily 
on  her  heart  or — her  digestion  ;  and  having 
thrown  herself  back  in  her  chair,  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  face,  she  was  indulging  in 
a  '  luxury  of  woe,"  to  which  the  monotonous 
mutterings  of  her  husband  gave  no  interrup- 
tion. Confiding  however  in  her  silent  atten- 
tion, Sir  Ignatius  filled  his  glass  and  continued. 

'^  And  now.  Lady  Dogherty  dear,  that  this 
poor  lad  has  risked  his  life  for  us  in  a  Airren  land, 
and  lies  in  jail  this  blessed  moment  for  our 
sakes,  and  the  honor  of  ould  Ireland,  and  has 
proved  himself  a  brave  boy  and  an  honor  to  the 

£ftther  that which  I  may  say,  Kitty  dear, 

is  coming  to  the  point, -—and— which — while 
— ^that  is,  ma^am  ! — for  youth  is  youth;  and  the 
greatest  man  in  Ireland  has  had  his  frolic  out,  and 
in  that  respect  I  am  not  worse  than  my  betlhers; 

p2 
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as  roa  who  knows  Ireland,  and  what  we  Mallow 
boys  were  in  thim  onld  times,  and  Rorj  Kamej, 
of  Fort  Karoer,  yonr  nnde,  who  was  called  Hell- 
fire  Kamey,  can  tell.  Sure  hadnH  he  his  pteki- 
dillies,  roar  own  kith  and  kin  ? — and  istnH  the 
lad  that  was  well  known  to  be  a  bit  of  a  bj- 
blow,  yonng  Roderick  Kamey,  a  gineral  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  a  Count  ?  which  shows 
that  I  was  no  ways  particlar  in  regard  of  poor 
Larry,  called  Fegan,  after  his  mother^s  maiden 
name,  alias  Betty  Burke. 

^^  And  so.  Lady  Dogherty,  on  my  bended 
knees,  ma\im,  (and  he  ^  suited  the  action  to  the 
word'')  **  I  here,  as  if  you  were  my  pathron  saint, 
declare  and  confess,  to  my  great  sin  and  shame, 
and  mia  maxima  culpa^  that  Larry  is  my  first- 
bom  of  two  fine  lumps  of  twins  by  the  said 
Betty  Burke,  alias  Fegan.  If  you  will  just  par^ 
don  this  trifling  bit  of  a  piccadilly,  committed 
years  before  I  had  the  high  honor  of  making  yott 
Lady  Dogherty,  and  marrying  into  the  Fort 
Kamey  family,  I  declare  to  Jasus,  and  ''pon  my 
word  of  honor  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  barinite, 
that  rU  be  tme  and  loyal  to  your  wedded  h>ye 
and  bed  and  board,  from  this  time  out,  now  and 
eremioie,  amen.*" 

Lady  Dogherty,  in  an  amazement  that  dried 
her  maudlin  tears  on  her  crimson  diedc,  let  fall 
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bar  haadkerchief,  and  gazing  on  her  prostrate 
penitent,  exclaimed^ 

^'  What  is  it  yon  are  after  telling  me,  Sir 
Ignatius  P  Lawrence  Fegan  yonr  son  f  yoar 
lUegHimate  child  i"" 

"  Sorrow  word  of  a  lie  in  it!^  said  Sir  Igna- 
tins,  folding  his  brawny  hands  over  his  lady'^s 
knees:  *'  I  had  my  misgivings  from  the  first 
time  I  saw  him  before  the  jidge  dt  pay  at 
Ostend.  Big,  bare,  and  naked,  as  he  stood 
there,  I  felt  my  bowels  yearn  towards  him.^ 

'^  And  did  he  know  of  the  relationship  ?^  said 
Lady  Dogherty,  in  a  tone  of  deep  mortification : 
'^  does  Sir  Frederick  know  that  your  natural 
son  is  his  valet-de-chambre  ?'^ 

'*  Sorrow  know  he  knows  !  for  the  poor  lad 
has  kept  the  sacret,  ever  since  he  saw  me  by 
chance  walking  in  that  wild-baste  garden  in 
London,  and  says  he  followed  us  often,  but 
wouldn^t  bring  shame  on  me,  nor  himself  neither: 
for  ifs  he  has  the  raal  spurrit  of  a  gintleman,  not 
all  as  one  as  the  Doctor,  and  would  sooner  beg 
the  world  than  axe  me  for  a  tinpinny,  after  I 
throwning  him  on  the  Shaughraun^  and  never 
giving  him  bit  nor  sup,  or  trade  to  live  by,  sinner 
that  I  am  f  And  if  it  wasnH  that  it  was  a  little 
hearty  we  got  together  last  night,  at  a  nate 
little  tay^house,  or  shebeen,  a  taste  out  of  the 
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town,  ma^am,  (where  we  met  bj  accident,  and 
made  our  kermish  and  our  stamtnay  together, 
as  they  say  in  German)  the  divel  an  iota  Fd 
have  known  of  it  yet,  only  by  guess ;  and  never 
saw  the  cratur  since  he  was  the  height  of  a 
Munster  potato.''^ 

'^  But,^^  said  Lady  Dogherty,  perplexed  in 
the  extreme  by  a  sense  of  all  the  inconreni- 
ences  and  embarrassments  which  might  arise 
from  this  discovery,  *'  how  do  yon  know  that 
he  is  really  your  son  ?'' 

^^  Know  it !  why,  isn^t  he  as  like  me  as  if  I 
had  spit  him  out  of  my  mouth  ?  IsuH  he  six 
feet  high  in  his  stocking  feet  ?  and  hasnH  he  the 
look  of  a  lord,  if  lords  weren^t  such  little  Upra- 
haun8  as  they  are  now, — ^to  say  nothing  of  Priest 
Murphy^s  cartificate  of  his  birth,  which  he  has 
on  his  person ;  for  he  was  the  mother^s  darling, 
in  regaixl  of  his  luck  in  coming  an  hour  before 
th^  other  poor  donny  garlogh,  whom  she  tuck  up 
to  the  Foundling  in  Dublin.'^ 

*'  There  are  two  of  them,  then  1*^  cried 
Lady  Dogherty,  raising  her  hands  and  eyes  in 
dismay. 

'*  There  were  two  of  them,  sure  enough, 
Kitty  dear,^  said  Sir  Ignatius,  taking  her  hands 
tenderly,  and  kissing  them  with  propitiating  gal- 
lantry, and  an  ill-concealed  smile  of  triumph. 
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'^  I  hope  I  don^t  intrude/'  said  a  voice  from 
the  half-opened  door.  ^'  By  Jupiter !— a  scene  ! 
I  trust  I  am  included  in  the  general  amnesty ; 
fiotr  as  I  am  the  offended,  the  injured,  the  in- 
sulted person,  I  of  course  am  the  person  to  cry 
peccavir 

*'  It  doesn't  signify  what  you  cry,  Doctor  De 
Burgo,''  said  Sir  Ignatius,  rising  from  his  knees 
and  wiping  the  dust  from  his  best  black  panta- 
loons, equally  ashamed  of  the  humble  position  in 
which  he  had  been  discovered  at  his  wife's  feet, 
and  enraged  at  the  easy  assurance  of  his  travel- 
ling physician;  ^4t  does  not  signify  whether  you 
cry  eopaivt  or  not ;  for  you  and  I  must  part, 
Doctor  de  Buigo,  and  the  sooner  the  bether.'' 

^'  With  all  my  heart,  Sir  Ignatius,"  said  the 
Doctor,  ringing  for  a  relay  of  oysters  and  a  bottle 
of  wine ;  '*  but  let  us  part  friends.  The  muni- 
ficent offer  I  have  received  here,  the  prevalence 
of  cholerOj  of  which  the  foreign  physicians  know 
nothing,  the  certainty  of  being  made  state  physi- 
cian to  my  old  acquaintance  Leopold  the  First 
(to  whose  soiries  I  went  at  Marlborough- 
house,)  and,  above  all,  the  charming  valetudi- 
nadan,  the  Marchioness  of  Montressor  being 
expected  every  moment  in  Brussels — (you  saw 
her  husband  and  brother  in  the  box  with  me ; 
he  with  the  star  on  my  left  was  the  Marquis ;) 
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— add  to  this,  my  interest  with  Sir  Frederick 
Mottram,  and  the  probable  return  to  office  of 
our  party ;  and  you,  at  least,  Lady  Dogherty, 
who  know  the  world,  will  allow  that  to  accom- 
pany you  to  the  Brunnens  of  Germany,  would,  in 
a  worldly  consideration,  be  a  great  sacrifice.  I 
do  not  say  that  certain  feelings.  Lady  Dogherty, 
will  not  wrench  from  the  heart  ties,  '  tohichj 
breakings  break  it^  but  Sir  Ignatius'^s  con- 
duct .  .  .  .  ^' 

The  Doctor  paused,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Lady  Dogherty.  Sir  Ignatius  was  already  mix- 
ing for  himself  another  tumbler,  and  listened 
patiently  to  this  rigmarole,  of  which  '  the  raging 
cholera'  was  to  him  a  cabalistical  phrase.  Lady 
Dogherty,  who  could  upon  occasions  quarter 
the  dramatic  gentility  of  Lady  Teazle  with  the 
royalty  of  Queen  DoUaloUa,  drew  up  to  her 
fullest  height,  and  gently  pushing  away  the 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water  from  before  her 
husband,  said  with  emphasis, — 

^'  Doctor  de  Burgo,  while  under  the  influence 
of  feelings  as  violent  as  they  are  agitating,  allow 
Sir  Ignatius  and  myself  to  withdraw,  and  to 
defer  all  ftirther  discussion  on  the  unfortunate 
events  of  this  eventful  evening  till  to-morrow. 
Oh  !  sir  !  may  your  night^s  reflections  bring  with 
your  moming^s  convictions  a  proper  sense   of 
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y6ur  very  improper  error,  and  a  dncere  sorrow 
for  the  neglect  of  all  those  finer  feelmgs,  which, 
as  the  poet  says,  *  fills  the  happiest  breast."* "" 

^*  Amen  !*^  said  Sir  Ignatius,  gently  stealing 
back  the  tumbler,  which  his  wife  again  pushed 
away  ;  while  she  added,  in  an  emphatic  tone, — 

"All  I  entreat  of  you  is,  Doctor,  that  you 
will  take  no  step  till  you  hear  from  Sir  Igna- 
tius and  myself,  at  breakfast  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  till  then,  &rewell ! 

"  And  if  for  ever, 
Then  for  ever  fare  thee  well." 

^*  I  cannot  part  with  you  in  anger,  dear  Lady 
Dogherty,"*^  said  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  as  dra- 
matic and  sentimental  as  her  own  ;  ^'  and  if  Sir 
Ignatius  can  forgive  himself ^^ 

"  Is  it  me  ?''  interrupted  Sir  Ignatius,  soft- 
ened to  childish  tenderness  by  his  recent  con- 
fession, by  the  ^  tumblers'  he  had  already  taken, 
and  his  desire  for  the  one  he  had  not  yet  tasted ; 
'*  Is  it  me  ?  Divel  a  bit  but  I  forgive  every 
one  ;  and  have  enough  to  be  forgiven  myself,  as 
Lady  Dogherty  knows,  and  will  tell  you.  Doc- 
tor ....  "^ 

«  Enough  of  that  for  to-night !''  said  Lady 
Dogherty,  taking  his  arm  in  a  manner  that 
obliged  him  to  rise. 

•*  Aisy  now,  aisy,  Kitty  dear,^'  he  cried,  as 

p5 
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she  forced  him  from  his  chair :  ^^  to  cot  the 
matter  short,  the  Doctor  and  Pll  just  tak«  a 
tumbler  to  our  making  up ;  not  forgetting  poor 
Lawrence  Fegan,  now  lodged  in  the  watch- 
house  for  all  our  sakes.*^ 

De  Burgo,  taking  a  hint  from  Lady  Dogherty^s 
eyes,  replied  —  "  Not  to-night^  Sir  Ignatius,  if 
you  please ;  it  is  enough  that  we  part  friends. 
Good  night,  dear  Lady  Dogherty  !  We  ahall 
meet,  I  suppose,  at  breakfast :  allow  me  -to  open 
the  door !'' 

There  was  a  little  struggle  on  the  part  of  Sr 
Ignatius  to  remain  ;  and  still,  as  his  lady  drag- 
ged him  forth,  he  cast  a  '  longing,  lingering 
look  behind,^  at  the  tumbler  of  untasted  brandy 
and  water,  until  she  at  last  forcibly  effected  his 
exit,  and  the  Doctor  closed  the  door. 

Lady  Dogherty  trembled  for  the  discretion 
and  paternal  vanity'  of  Sir  Ignatius,  and  resolved 
to  make  his  silence  on  the  discovery  of  a  rela- 
tionship at  once  so  immoral  and  so  disgraceful 
the  purchase  of  his  forgiveness  for  wrongs,  and 
an  infidelity  which,  like  a  '  coming  event,^  had 
^  cast  its  shadow  before,^  over  the  bright  sur- 
face of  their  conjugal  life. 

A  dish  of  oysters,  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  (en- 
tered, as  soon  as  served,  on  the  increasing  bill 
of  the  Irish  baronet,)  soon  banished  from  the 
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I>ootor''8  mind  his  muddled  patient  and    his 

maudlin  patroness.     More  than  ever  annoyed 

by  their  vnlgarity  and  absurdity,  and  ambitions 

to  rise  in  a  world  for  whose  sufiri^es  he  had  so 

many  qualifications,  he  was  resolved  otat  cutting 

the  connexion  altogether  as  soon  as  anything 

adequate  to   the   salary  he   enjoyed,   and  the 

advantages  he  reaped  from  it,  should  present 

itself.     He  thought  the  arrest  of  Fegan  was  a 

fiiir  ground  of  appeal  to   the  anti -continental 

prejudices  of  the  tory  ex-minister,  and  of  the 

Lords  Montressor,  and  a  sujBEicient  excuse  for 

paying  them  an  early  visit  on  the  following 

morning.     With  a  true  Irish  imagination  that 

was  easily  mounted  to  extravagant  speculation, 

•he  drank  and  dreamed,  and  dreamed  and  drank, 

till  he  saw  himself  in  prospect  all  that  he  had 

boasted  of  already  being  to  Sir  Ignatius,-— the 

bo<m  companion  of  Englishmen  of  rank  and 

fashion,  the  Struensee  of  the  Belgian  court,  if 

not  of  some  higher  power. 

He  looked  round  him  for  a  female  autocrat, 
some  Catherine  of  Russia,  some  Christine  or 
Matilda,  or  even  for  a  Maria  Theresa.  But 
there  were  no  queens  regnantta  at  hand  to  raise 
him  ;  though  women  were  the  levers  by  which 
he  hoped  to  attain  to  greatness.  He  thought  how- 
ever of  Donna  Maria  di  Gloria,  and  fell  asleep 
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over  hk  last  glass  of  Burgundy  tilth  her  image 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Visions  of  advancement 
still  floated  round  his  head.  He  slept ;  but  (the 
elements  of  his  previous  thoughts  combining  in 
all  the  ftrvour  and  vivacity  of  his  waking  expec- 
tations), train  after  train  of  gratified  vanity  and 
ambition  succeeded  in  gay  and  dazzling  se- 
quence, till  all  vanished  in  the  person  of  Donna 
Maria  di  Gloria;  who  taking  the  form  of  Lady 
Dogherty  in  a  wreath  of  roses  and  green  vel- 
vet gown,  gave  him  her  awful  '  good  nighf*  in 
No.  144,  Hotel  de  Bellevue. 

From  any  other  form  than  that,  his  firm 
nerves  would  not  have  shrunk  ;  but  even  in 
sleep  her  bulky  Ladyship  had  now  become  his 
b^te  noire.  Roused  therefore  from  his  night- 
mare by  the  apparition,  he  started  on  his  leg8^ 
emptied  the  carafe  of  water  upon  the  table, 
and  taking  one  of  the  nearly  extinguished  wax- 
lights,  retreated  to  his  bedroom,  singing,  as  he 
passed  the  chamber  of  Sir  Ignatius  and  Lady 
Dogherty, 

"  A  rose-tree  in  fiill  bearing, 
With  sweet  flowers  lair  to  see. 
One  rose  beyond  comparing 
For  beauty  attracted  me.*' 

While   Sir   Ignatius   lay  snoring,   the  well- 
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known  words  and  voice  fell  upon  Lady  Dog- 
herty^s  ear.  She  was  seated  before  her  writing 
deisk,  pouring  forth  her  feelings  on  a  sheet  of 
bright  yellow  musk-scented  paper,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  she  was  addressing  to  her 
dear  friend, 

"  LAUBA    LADY    DICKENSON,    B08E    COTTAGE, 

CHELTENHAM. 

*  Hotel  de  Belle  vue,  mid  night. 

'  Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep, 
He  like  the  world  [the  Doctor]  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes; 
SwiA  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear/ 

Young's  Night  Thoughtt. 

*'  And  oh !  at  this  'witching  hour  of  the  nighf 
may  Ae,  my  dearest  Laura,  shed  his  choicest 
poppies  on  the  eyes  of  my  sweet  friend,  while 
mine  overflow  with  tears,  and  ache  with  unre- 
quited kindness.  While  all  are  asleep  in  the 
Bellevue,  (certainly  the  most  fashionable  hotel 
in  Europe,)  and  *  leave  the  world  to  darkness 
and  to  me,^  your  Kate  keeps  dreary  vigils. 

''  But,  to  continue  my  journal :  after  I  had 
sealed  and  sent  my  last  packet  from  the  Tirle- 
mont,  by  Mr.  O'Reilly  (a  £riend  of  the  Doc- 
tor's), I  removed  to  this  truly  splendid  estab- 
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lishment,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again 
meeting  my  dear  friend  the  Right  Honorable 
Lady  Anastasia  Macanulty,  lately  married  to 
one  of  the  most  perfect  Adonises  I  ever  beheld 
(as  far  as  person  goes,  thoughp  with  perhaps  too 
strong  an  accent  for  my  fastidious  ears).  She 
is  still  in  her  honeymoon,  though  not  exactly  in 
her  premtire  jaunisse.  Sir  Ignatius,  who  knows 
every  one,  thinks  Mr.  W.  Macanulty  is  one 
of  the  King^s  County  Macanulties  :  and  that  he 
has  claims  upon  the  patronage  of  an  illustri- 
ous and  gallant  gay  Lothario,  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet — 


Wide  as  his  command 


Scatter*d  his  Maker's  image  through  the  land !' 

*'*'  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  has  been  lately  ap- 
pointed a  conmiissioner  for  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  Ireland,  past,  present,  and  to  come; 
and  is  now  travelling,  via  Brussels,  to  the  flow- 
ery shores  of  the  Rhine,  whence  he  proceeds  to 
Vienna  for  the  winter  (Lady  Anastasia^s  cousin 
being  expected  to  be  ambassador  there).  They 
dine  with  us  every  day  at  the  table  d*h6ie^ 
which  is  the  fashion  here  for  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  Doctor  and  Mr.  W.  Mac- 
anulty are  inseparables.      They  have  been  at 
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Antwerp  leather  to  see  the  nuns  :  bnt  of  that 
hereafter.  It  is  with  unfeigned  delight  I  have 
been  of  use  to  dear  Lady  Anastasia,  as  the;^ 
came  off  before  their  carriage  was  finished,  and 
mine  is  always  at  her  service.  In  return,  she 
has  introduced  me  to  many  of  the  fine  people 
here— all  passing  through:  so  that  I  shall 
have  my  circle  ready  formed  at  Baden-Baden; 
and  should  I  induce  Sir  Ignatius  to  visit  Vienna, 
the  advantages  of  this  connexion  will  be  incal- 
culable. 

^^  Why,  my  beloved  friend,  are  you  not  here  to 
partake  of  them  ?  We  have  also  the  Dqwds  and 
the  Doolans  of  county  Wexford,  and  the  Smiths 
of  Grouse  Lodge,  Tipperary,  the  Reilleys,  the 
Randals,  the  Roystons,  and  others  of  our  Chel- 
tenham and  Brighton  set  of  last  season ;  also  the 
three  East  Indian  families  who  are  going  for 
their  livers  to  the  Bruniiens.  The  Marquis  of 
MoDtressor  and  his  brother  Lord  Alfred,  who 
are  waiting  for  the  Marchioness  and  a  large 
party  of  English  fashionables,  are  in  the  Belle- 
vue.  Of  course  we  shall  be  introduced  to  them 
all  by  our  new,  and  certainly  much  obliged 
friend.  Sir  Frederick  Mottram. 

*^Not  that  we  have  much  to  boast  of  from  his 
gratitude.    I  wrote  you  word  what  imminent 
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services  we  rendered  him  at  Ostend;  oflbring 
him  our  purse  and  table)  and  lent  him  our  linen 
(some  of  which  was  only  returned  to  us  here) ; 
and  would  have  taken  him  into  our  carriage  and 
travelled  with  him  to  Oermaay :  but  from  the 
time  we   parted  with  him  on  the  ramparts  of 
Ostend,  we  have  never  set  eyes  on  him  till  this 
evening,  at  the  play.     He  sent  his  card,  indeed, 
to   our    hotel   yesterday,   and    perhaps  really 
meant  to  be  civil  as  soon  as  he    had  settled 
himself,  as  he  has  every  right  to  be.     But  be 
certainly  is  one  of  the  haughtiest  and  most  re- 
served  men  I  ever   met  with  ;   which  is   the 
more  ridiculous,  because  he  turns  out  to  be  a 
low-bom  person,  the  son  of  a  Birmingham  ma- 
nu&cturer,  and  come  of  people  that,  in  Ireland, 
would  not  be  admitted  into  high  society  at  all. 
I  should  like  to  see  Sir  Ignatius^s  ancestcMs,  or 
his  cousin  the  general  Sir  Shane,  who  proved  his 
thirty-two  quarters  at  Vienna,  associating  with 
a  tradesman's  son.     I  say  nothing  of  the  Kear* 
neys  of  Fort  Kearney,   or  my  mother'^s  family, 
the  Fogartys  of  Castle  Fogarty.    And  yet  these 
are  the  men  who  look  down  on  the  Irish  gentry, 
with  the  best  blood  of  the  country  in  their  veins  f 
What  will  greatly  amaze  you,  is  that  his  mother 
was  an  actress,  and  never  could  be  received  at 
court  by  the  late  Queen. 
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^Biui  the  pen  of  your  friend  mns  away  with 
her.  Can  you  blame  me,  Lanra  sweetest,  for 
thus  'drinking  obhrion  to  my  woes?^  You 
will  ask  me,  what  woes  ?  Blessed  with  rank, 
title^  fortune,  a  person  still  in  its  prime,  though 
touched  with  the  green  and  yellow  hues  of  me- 
lancholy ;  which,  as  our  friend  the  Doctor  (our 
friend — oh,  Laura!)  used  to  say,  is  but  Hhe 
scabbard  eating  away  the  sword.**  How  often 
has  he  said  to  you  in  our  moonlight  walks, 
under  the  shady  trees  of  Montpellier  buildings, 
at  Cheltenham,  '  Dearest  Lady  D.,  if  you  could 
prevail  on  your  susceptible  firiend  to  cease  to 
feel,  she  would  then  cease  to  suffer  !^  But, 
^  paired,  not  matched,^  with  one  whose  ancient 
fiunily  and  liberal  fortune  scarcely  compensate 
for  the  want  of  all  that  '  something  more  ex- 
quisite still,^  (as  our  national  bard  has  it,) — ^that 
reciprocity  of  sentiments  and  sensations  which 
un^es  the  charm  of  connubial  felicity, — I  had 
hoped  to  have  found  in  Doctor  Rodolf  de  Burgo 
a  Platonic  friend,  an  instructive  Mentor,  a  con- 
slant  companion,  a  literary  colleague,  and  a  vigi- 
lant as  well  as  skilful  physician.  But  I  tremble 
to  confess  to  you,— to  myself, — that  I  have 
been  disappointed. 

^^  Devoted  as  he  was  in  Brighton,  his  con- 
duct here  has  been  cold,  careless,  and  neglect- 
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fill.  He  has  been  running  after  great  people, 
to  the  perfect  forgetfohiesB  of  his  tme  friends. 
He  was  first  led  away  by  a  German  Princess 
from  Ostend  to  Brussels ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  visit  of  an  hour  long,  that  we  discovered 
it  was  her  German  maid  we  were  talking  to, 
the  Princess  herself  having  gone  alone  to  visit 
her  estates  between  Brussels  and  Namur.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  taken  up  by  young  W. 
Macanulty;  and  though  he  knows  &t  Igna- 
tius"*s  horror  of  the  cholera,  and  that  my  de- 
licate and  only  remaining  lung  requires  con- 
stant attention,  he  ran  away  two  days  to  Ant- 
werp without  saying  a  word,  and  appeared  first 
on  his  return  in  the  French  Ambassador'^s  box, 
with  his  new  and  assuredly  very  great  friends, 
the  Marquis  of  Montressor  and  Sir  Frederick 
Mottram,  with  several  other  persons  of  &shion 
of  his  acquaintance. 

'*  This  so  provoked  Sir  Ignatius,  that  he  took 
him  to  task  very  roundly,  and  more  loudly, 
perhaps,  than  the  stupid  habits  of  these  vulgar 
Belgians  permit  (for  they  are  the  vulgarest 
dawdles  you  ever  beheld  ;  the  women  cased  up 
to  their  chins  in  habitnshirts,  and  washing  mus- 
lins, with  little  bonnets  and  hats,  and  the  men 
not  dressing  at  all  for  the  theatre).     The  result 
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was  terrible  !  A  fracas  ensued.  Sir  Frederick's 
own  gentleman  and  private  secretary,  a  sort 
of  attaehy^  who  came  to  our  assistance,  was 
seized  by  a  lettre  de  cachet  (sach  as  yon  have 
read  of  in  French  novels),  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon !  ^  Ignatius  and  myself  were  only 
saved  by  our  rank  and  titles,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  our  carriage  with  the  arms  of  the 
Doghertys  and  the  bloody  hand,  and  that  of 
the  Kearneys  in  the  middle  on  a  scutcheon  of 
Pretence,  which  waited  at  the  door,  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Betham  has  proved.  Pray  read  this  to  your 
radical  friend,  Mr.  Wittingham,  who  is  such  a 
stickler  for  the  Belgian  revolution,  if  he  is  still 
at  Cheltenham  when  you  arrive  there. 

^'  The  Doctor,  the  cause  of  all  this,  got  out 
of  the  way,  and  never  made  his  appearance  till 
after  supper.  Words  have  not  power  to  ex- 
press the  indignation  I  felt;  though  never  did 
I  see  him  look  more  bewitching ;  his  face  a  little 
flushed,  and  his  customary  black  suit  set  off 
with  a  cherry-colour  and  gold  tabinet  waist- 
coat, as  Hamlet  says,  which  I  got  over  from 
O'DonnePs  in  Dublin,  as  a  cadet  for  him,  the 
day  before  we  left  Brighton.  Sir  Ignatius's 
too,  too  easy  temper  was  yielding  to  De  Bnrgo''s 
pleading  eloquence,  when  I  carried  him  off  from 
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the  Yoice  of  the  charmer,  whom,  I  must  say, 
we  left  overwhehned  with  deep  emotion  at  the 
thought  of  parting  from  us. 

'^  I  write  this,  dearest  Laura,  ere  ^  sleep  knits 
up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care,'  to  beg  you  will 
write  him  such  a  letter  as  will  make  him  feel 
how  blind  he  is  to  his  own  interests,  and  how 
unworthy  of  your  (may  I  say  ?)  maternal  inte- 
rest in  him — ah,  Laura  ! 

'^  And  now,  sweetest,  good  night !  Lady 
Anastasia  sends  this  early  in  the  morning  by 
the  ambassador's  bag,  which  leaves  no  time  for 
adding  more  than  that  I  am,  to  my  heart's  last 
beat, 

^'  My  dearest  Laura's  ever  devoted, 
though  perhaps  too  susceptible, 

"  Kate." 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER   L 


DXPOT    D^ABCHIVES,  AND  THE    LIBBABT  OF  THE 
DUKES    DE    BOUBOOONE. 


The  results  of  the  fracas  at  the  theatre 
brought  with  them,  if  not  disappointment,  at 
least  another  issue  than  had  entered  into  the 
calculations  of  the  several  parties  concerned. 
The  designs  of  Sir  Ignatius  and  Lady  Dogherty, 
the  speculations  of  Dr.  De  Burgo,  the  appre- 
hensions of  Fegan,  and  the  prophecies  of  the 
Englbh  lookers-on  at  the  box  entrance,  all  alike 
fell  before  the  wise  views  of  the  Belgian  autho- 
rities, who  treated  the  smallest  disturbances  of 
public  tranquillity  with  a  delicacy  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  circumstances  of  the  revolution. 
Instead  of  making  the  most  of  the  outrage,  and 
exhibiting  an  uncalled-for  display  of  what  public 
functionaries  in  the  older  governments  are  so  fond 
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of  calling  ^  vigour/  and  the  *  vindication  of  law,'' 
they  suffered  the  affiiir  to  die  quietly  away.  In 
all  that  concerned  the  English  and  French  visiton 
at  the  Belgian  capital,  there  was  a  special  desire 
to  act  with  particular  prudence ;  so  that,  while 
they  leaned  lightly  on  the  subjects  of  states  with 
which  the  national  interests  were  so  closely  bound, 
they  might  avoid  irritating  the  rather  susceptible 
jealousy  of  the  populace,  who,  in  the  novelty  of 
their  recently  acquired  independence,  are  perhaps 
something  too  suspicious  of  foreign  influence. 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  accordingly,  Fegan 
was  liberated,  on  a  promise,  backed  by  his  word 
of  honour,  of  keeping  the  peace  'while  he  re- 
mained at  Brussels ;  and  on  making  an  apology, 
founded  on  the  irresistible  influence  of  Faro,  to 
the  aggrieved  gendarme.  The  officer  on  guard 
waited  on  Sir  Ignatius  and  Lady  Dogherty  at  their 
hotel,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  act  as  inteipr&- 
ter ;  and  after  explaining  to  them  the  tenacity  of 
a  Brussels  audience,  where  a  favourite  opera  or 
singer  was  concerned,  presented  them  a  ticket 
for  an  amateur  concert. 

Sir  Ignatius  was  stunned  by  a  courtesy  so  un- 
expected. 

^*  A  ticket  for  a  concert,  Lady  Dogherty,^  he 

I,  ^^  when  it^s  a  challenge  I  expected^  which 
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would  have  seen  the  upshot  of  such  a  frock-caw  as 
ouiB  in  the  Thaytie  Royal  of  Dublin ;  where,  if 
you  only  brush  by  a  chapes  mrtout^  it^s  ^  Here^s 
my  card,  sir ;  111  trouble  you  for  yours  !'  ^^ 

**  You  see,  Sir  Ignatius,^  said  Lady  Dogherty, 
drawing  up,  ^*  the  value  of  the  title,  you  were  at 
first  so  reluctant  to  assume,  and  from  which  you 
have  derived  such  incalculable  benefits." 

"  Why,  thin,  sorrow  much !"  muttered  Sir 
Ignatius ;  <^  only  being  obliged  to  pay  three-and- 
sixpence  for  but-ends  of  wax  candles,  when  mowlds 
would  have  served  our  turn  just  as  well,  and 
better." 

^^  In  foreign  countries,"  continued  Lady  Dog- 
herty,  ^^  the  claims  of  high  rank  are  always  ac- 
knowledged with  due  deference  and  respect  f" 

"  Why,  thin,  'pon  my  daisy,"  said  Sir  Ig- 
natius, *'  rd  back  Ireland  Against  the  world,  in 
regard  of  its  respect  for  quality,  and  titles  too." 

While  the  Doghertys  thus  consoled  them- 
selves for  the  indignities  of  the  previous  night  by 
the  alchymy  of  their  amour  propre^  the  party  most 
concerned  by  Fegan^s  last  indiscretion  was  Sir 
Frederick  Mottram.  The  non-appearance  of  his 
servant  had  obliged  him  to  close  rather  hastily 
with  a  French  valet-de^hambre^  who,  with  a  Ger- 
man courier,  were,  before  mid-day,  installed  in 
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his  antechamber  at  the  Hotel  de  Flaadre.  He  was 
himself  deep  in  leiter^wniingy  i  porieferm^e^  whea 
his  Frenchman  presented  him  with  the  following 
note:^ 

''  TO   SIR   FREDERICK  MOTTRAM^  BART. 

^' Sir  Frederick  Mottram,  <— Sir,  I  take 
lave  to  peimise  that  you  and  I  must  part  after 
what  has  happened  last  night  at  the  playhouse,  in 
which  I  was  noways  to  blame,  but  would  have 
been  the  manest-spurited  of  spalpeens,  if  I  had 
stood  by,  and  seen  them  insultin  a  leedy,  let 
alone  an  ancient  Irish  nobleman  by  seed,  breed, 
and  discent,  like  Sir  Ignatius  and  my  lady.  To 
say  nothing,  Sir  Frederick,  of  its  coming  out  who 
and  what  I  am,  being  a  gentleman  bred  and  bom 
by  the  father^s  side  ;  the  same  being  now  hereby 
sartified  by  Sir  Ignatius  himself;  which  would 
make  it  neither  convanient  nor  dacent  that  I  should 
remaiu  any  longer  in  your  honoris  service, 

"  Who  am.  Sir  Frederick, 

**  Your  most  obed.  servant, 

"Lawrence  Feoan  Dooherty.*** 

"  P.  S.  Anyhow,  Sir  Frederick,  I  should  have 
discharged  you,  in  respect  of  your  taking  in  an 
underhand  manner  the  furrin  volet,  who  I  will 
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give  your  honoris  kays  to,  and  other  wearables, 
being  two  dozen  of  new,  Ostend,  Holland  sbirts, 
till  th^  others  comes  over  with  the  thravelling  car- 
ridge  ;  which,  with  iV  invantaries  of  white  cam- 
brick  French  pocket-handkerchie&,  the  pistols, 
tellyscope,  and  other  apparel,  your  new  dressing 
neeessare  and  O  de  Colowny  (two  cases  included,) 
and  various  articles,  some  in  silver,  and  some  in 
gold,  bojight  yesterday  in  the  Minuet  de  la  Cure^'^ 
I  will  deliver  up,  and  wait  your  honoris  com- 
mands-for  that  same. 

^^  I  am,  sir,  yours  fiiithfully, 

i'  L.  P.  D — r 

This  letter  was  as  great  a  puzzle  to  Sur  Fre- 
derick, as  the  billet-doux  of  ^  Cousin  Con^  to  Tony 
Lumpkin:  Mt  was  all  buzz.^  That  Fegan  had  again 
got  into  a  drunken  broil  at  the  theatre,  and  was 
lodged  in  dumnce  vile,  he  had  learned  from  the 
servants  of  the  hotel ;  and  he  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  him  to  his  merited  and,  perhaps, 
salutary  punishment ;  and  afterwards  to  send  Bim 
back  to  England,  with  a  handsome  compensation 
for  his  recent  services,  and  for  his  former  suffer- 
ings. But,  in  all  other  respects,  the  letter  was  an 
hieroglyphic ;  the  production  of  a  mind  still  stu- 

*  Probably  Montagne  de  la  Cow. 
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pified  by  a  recent  fit  of  beastly  inebriety.  The 
shortest  way  of  unriddling  it,  was  to  call  in  the 
writer ;  which  he  forthwith  did. 

Sir  Frederick  was  struck  by  his  air  and  appear- 
ance,  on  entrance.  His  manner  was  easy  to  inso- 
lence ;  and  his  high  white  shirt-collar,  black  silk 
stock,  and  head  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  most 
fashionable  coiffeur  of  the  Rue  de  la  Madeleine, 
gave  him  such  a  resemblance  to  Dr.  De  Buigo, 
that  for  a  moment  his  master  was  the  dupe  of  the 
illusion.  A  bow,  still  respectful,  and  an  erect 
position  at  the  door  (with  the  lock  of  which  he 
fiddled  in  evident  emotion),  replaced  the  flash 
dandy  in  his  old  character  of  vaUt'-de^hambre 
of  Ostend ;  though  it  left  no  trace  of  the  gro- 
tesque wretchedness  of  the  porter^s  locum  tcnens 
at  Garlton-terrace. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  pray  ?^  said  Sir  Fre- 
derick, with  his  cold  high  manner,  as  he  held  up 
the  epistle. 

^^  Plaze  your  honor.  Sir  Frederick,  it^s  what 
it  Inanes,  that  it  is  intirely  out  of  my  power  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  keeping  with  you  any  longer. 
Sir  Frederick ;  and  so,  sir,  I  thought  it  was  most 
genteelest  to  cut  at  once."^ 

^<  If  it  only  means  that,^  said  Sir  Frederick, 
while  he  wrote  an  order  upon  his  banker,  **  it  is 
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well :  I  intended  to  part  with  you  this  day.  Yonr 
incorrigible  neglect,  frequent  absences,  dissipated 
habits,  summed  up  by  the  very  unpleasant  scrape 
you  got  into  last  night,  which  might  have  involved 
me  in  its  disagreeable  consequences,  had  brought 
me  to  this  conclusion.'*^ 

"  Why,  thin,  I  M  have  been  railly  sorry  for 
that.  Sir  Frederick.  But  sure,  sir,  I  put  it  to 
your  honoris  self — long  life  to  you! — that  set  Or 
case,  that  your  own  honored  father  was  unsulted, 
and  my  leedy,  his  wife,  by  a  dirty  griddle-cake- 
hctA  funen  polisman,  forenent  a  whole  playhouse, 
wouIdn^t  you  like  to  be  after  taking  the  dust  out  of 
his  coat.  Sir  Frederick  ?  And  sure  it  isn^t  because 
a  man  has  oncet  &llen  into  throuble,  and  has  been 
obligated  to  put  on  a  livery,  that  he  isn^t  to  have 
the  spurrit  of  a  man ;  and  he,  above  all,  sir,  an 
Irishman,  and  a  gintleman  by  kith  and  kin  and 
relationship ;  and  the  son  of  a  barrynite,  like  your- 
self— and  no  offence,  I  hope,  your  honor.  For, 
plaze  your,  honor,  I  am  warranted,  and  permitted, 
and  sartified,  to  tell  you,  sir,  by  Sir  Ignatius^s 
own  self,  that  I  am  his  own  son  naturally  bom, 
and  eldest  heir,  if  I  had  the  law  on  my  side,  and 
only  offspring  to  inherit  his  fine  fortune  :  and  that 
is  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  ;  only  hopes  your 
honor  will  say  nothing  to  nobody  about  it  yet. 
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and  1:>0Ye  aU,  to  my  lady  and  the  Docther^  tiD 
we  get  back  to  Mount  Dogherty  ShanbaUymac, 
and  gets  rid  of  the  Docther  intirely,  who  gives 
himself  the  divePs  own  airs,  saving  your  prisence. 
Sir  Frederick;  and  it'^s  heartily  sick  my  bther. 
Sir  Ignatius,  is  of  him.^ 

^^  Oh  !^  said  Sir  Frederick,  struggling  almost 
vainly  with  the  laugh  that  was  rising  to  his  lip ; 
^^  you  are,  then,  the  natund  son  of  Sir  Ignatius 
Dogherty  ?^ 

"  Troth  I  am,  Sir  Frederick,**  he  replied,  re- 
leasing the  handle  of  the  door,  which  he  had  near- 
ly twisted  off;  and  drawing  up  to  his  ftill  height, 
as  he  arranged  his  black  cravat,  he  added  with  a 
flush  of  pride-^^'  His  raal  lawful  and  natural  son ; 
and  I  hope  he  will  never  have  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  me,  for  I  am  as  much  above  doing  a  dirty 
thing,  sir,  as  the  greetest  man  in  the  land ;  and 
if  iver,  owing  to  your  honoris  goodness  and  pur- 
tection,  and  greet  interest  with  the  King  and 
others,  and  my  father  Sir  Ignatius's  long  purse,  I 
should  have  the  honor  of  serving  his  Majesty 
agin,  (and  I  would  prefer  the  Couldstrames  afore 
the  world,)  I  would  show  them  furreners,  as  my 
half-brother  Jeemes  Burke,  by  another  father,  did 
at  Watherloo,  that  I  could  fight  my  way  to  glory, 
and  get  my  medal,  as  well  as  any  man  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington'^s  aimy.*" 
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Willie  the  kindlhig  imagination  and  military 
afdour  of  Lawrence  Fegan  was  thus  *  plucking  up 
drowning  honour  by  the  locks,^  Sir  Frederick,  with 
his  head  almost  touching  the  paper  on  which  he 
was  affecting  to  write,  muttered  an  occasional, 
"WeU, — so—.''  At  length  he  addressed  the 
orator  more  directly,  and  added,  ^^  I  wish  yon 
well ;  but  in  the  mean  time  accept  this :  it  is  an 
order  on  my  banker  for  a  hundred  pounds  ;  part 
of  it  is  due  to  you,  I  suppose ;  and  the  rest  pray 
accept  as  a  trifling  compensation  for  the  accident 
you  met  with,  in  my  service,  some  years 'back.** 

^^  You  owe  me  nothing  at  all,  at  all.  Sir  Fre- 
derick,^ said  Fegan,  bowing  in  his  best  way,  and 
flourishing  his  hat.  **  I  meed  no  agreement  with 
you,  sir,  about  stetion  or  weges,  only  just  the  high 
honor  of  being  about  you,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  the  servants'*  hall  and  steward^s  room, 
and  no  thanks  to  thim :  and  was  too  proud  to 
hare  the  honor  to  be  so  usefol  to  you  on  your 
thravels,  which  111  never  forget :  and  if  I  accept 
tKis  money  at  all.  Sir  Frederick,''' — and  he  bowed 
again,  as  he  took  the  draft  and  folded  it  up, — **  it 
isn'^t  as  weges ;  Pd  be  very  sorry,  troth ;  only  just 
as  a  keepsake  from  your  honor,  in  regard  of  th' 
ould  times ;"  —  (Fegan  put  the  back  of  his  gloved 
hand  to  his  ey«s,  and,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
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added,)  '^  and  not  foigetting  the  greet  fun  at 
Bruges,  and  the  fine  merry  old  nun,  long  life  to 
her!  And  will  keep  this  note,  if  it  were  double  as 
much,  to  buy  a  muming  ring  for  your  honor ;  and 
wishes  you,  and  my  lady,  and  young  Mr.  ElmiliuB, 
every  happiness  in  life,  and  a  happy  death,  I  piay 
Jasus — ^Amen !"" 

Sir  Frederick  had  risen  with  an  air  of  impar 
tience ;  he  waved  his  hand,  with  a  half  courteous 
*^  I  wish  you  well  ;^  and  Fegan,  with  his  deepest 
Irish  sigh,  and  most  improved  Flemish  bow, 
backed  out. 

He  was  already  in  the  ante-room,  when,  sud- 
denly turning  on  his  steps,  he  again  stept  forward 
and  said,  ^*  I  forgot  to  mintion  to  your  honor, 
that  before  I  wint  to  the  pley  last  night,  there 
came  some  cards,  a  letter,  and  an  iligant  little 
donny  garland  of  dafiy-down-dillies :  you^  find 
them  all  in  the  teeble-drawer.  Sir  Frederick,  there, 
forenent  you,  sir.     Allow  me,  your  honor.^ 

The  cards  were  those  of  the  French  and  English 
Ambassadors,  of  Sir  Frederick's  Polish  fiiend. 
Col.  P— ,  together  with  those  of  one  or  two 
English  acquaintances  who  had  seen  his  arrival  in 
the  papers.  The  garland  was  labelled  ^  De  la 
part  de  Jansens  phre  :'*  and  the  note  was  fipom  Mon* 
sieur  E-— ,  his  obliging  banker.     It  ran  thus  :«- 
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^^  It  has  been  signified  to  Monsieur  E ^  by 

liadame  Marguerite,  tbat  the  antiquarian  tastes  of 
SirFxederick  Mottram  would  be  much  gratified  by  a 
visit  to  the  ^  Library  of  the  Dukes  onBurgundy,^  and 
to  the  ^  D6p6t  des  Archives  Belgiques,"*  Monsieur 
E  has  been  enabled  to  appoint  a  meeting  for 

this  day,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four,  with 
the  learned  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  these  rich 
departments.     Mons.  E  hopes  to  be  able  to 

give  Sir  Frederick  rendezvous ;  but,  at  all  events, 
encloses  two  notes  of  introduction.^ 

The  one  of  these  notes  was  addressed  to  '  Mons. 
Marchaly  Conaervateur  de  la  Btbliotheque  Royalt 
des  Dues  de  Bourgogne ;""  the  other,  to  '  Mons, 
Gachard,  Archiviste  du  Royaume? 

These  memorials  of  other  times,  and  the  recur- 
rence to  a  name  which  seemed  always  to  hang  like  a 
charm  with  all  that  was  connected  with  the  poetry 
of  life,  swept  away  &om  Sir  Frederick  Mottram^s 
recollection  every  record  of  the  absurdities  with 
which  he  had  been    engaged  a  moment  before. 

Without,  therefore,  waiting  for  Mons.  E ^  and 

guided  by  his  courier  to  the  Dip6t  des  Archives^ 
he  hastened  to  escape  the  risk  of  a  reproof  from 
Madame  Marguerite  (should  he  meet  her)  of  being 
always  en  arriire  with  time  and  circumstances. 

The  D^pdt  of  the  Archives  of  Belgium  lies  in  a 
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very  Spanish  qnarter  of  Brussels.  It  occupies 
that  part  of  the  Pakce  of  Justice  whidi  com* 
mands  La  Place  du  Grand  Sabton;  a  locality 
which,  though  it  unites  many  inconyeniences  both 
of  space  and  distribution,  is,  from  its  antiquity,  a 
not  inappropriate  site  for  perhaps  the  most  precious 
moral  remains  of  ancient  Europe. 

To  obtain  access  to  such  documents  was,  in  the 
olden  times,  an  exclusive  privilege  of  royalty,  or  a 
favour  granted  by  special  protection.  In  Brabbnt, 
the  Grand  Council  alone  could  grant  leave  to  in- 
spect the  charters  and  state  papers  of  the  province ; 
and  it  often  only  named  one  of  its  own  memb^s, 
or  the  procureur-gin&raly  to  make  search  through 
the  garde-charte  for  the  particular  date  or  fiict 
required. 

When  the  provinces  which  now  constitute 
the  kingdom  of  the  Belgians  were  separate 
and  independent,  and  were  governed  by  their 
counts  and  dukes,  or  by  their  republican  corponr 
tions,  each  had  its  own  distinct  archives,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  trisorertes  de  leurs  ckartes; 
which,  for  security,  were  often  concealed  behind 
the  altars  of  their  churches,  or  guarded  in  the 
strongholds  of  their  fortified  castles.  In  these 
several  depots  were  preserved,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  social  existence  of  the  people,  records 
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of  pubUc  atts  concerning  the  privileges,  domains, 
and  possessions  of  the  reigning  houses ;  title-deeds 
and  charters,  foreign  treaties,  and  ordinances  for 
the  internal  government  of  the  country ;  with  other 
documents  of  a  more  municipal  and  even  domestic 
character :  rich  items  for  the  history  of  mankind, 
preserved  for  the  use  of  a  future  and  a  better 
day. 

As  &r  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  Brabant, 
Flanders,  Limbourg,  Artois,  Hainault,  Namur, 
Luxembourg,  &c.  &c.  had  their  several  archives. 
The  marriage  of  Maiguerite  Countess  of  Flan* 
ders  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  introdu- 
cing a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  order  of  things, 
made  no  change  in  this  disposition.  The  brave, 
the  enlightened,  the  spirited  Philippe  le  Bon,  who 
united  so  many  of  these  provinces  under  his  do- 
minion, left  their  precious  deposits  where  he 
found  them.  From  this  time,  however,  the  state 
archives  were  deposited  in  the  castles  of  Rupel- 
monde,  or  of  Lille :  often,  too,  they  were  sent  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  at  Dijon. 
Under  Maximilian  and  Philippe  le  Beau,  they 
were  still  kept  in  the  two  first-named  fortresses. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  that  state 
papers  first  began  to  be  preserved  in  Brussels ; 
but  the  old  collections  still  were  left  in  their 
ancient  depositories. 
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In  the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy,  so 
fatal  to  Belgium,  and  so  favourable  to  eveiy 
species  of  plunder,  many  of  the  ancient  records 
were  carried  off  by  particular  individuals  for 
their  own  purposes  ;*  and,  during  the  whole 
Spanish  regime,  nothing  was  done  for  their  consear- 
vation.  Maria  Theresa,  who,  in  her  dull,  matei^ 
nal  despotism,  neither  respected,  nor  probably 
remembered,  the  former  independence  of  the 
provinces,  had,  however,  the  sense  to  discover,  in 
the  memorials  of  their  former  greatness,  ^*  des  mo- 
numens  fort  utiles  pour  la  conservation  de  mes 
droits^  hauteurs^  et  domaines  ;^'f  and  she  gave 
orders  for  the  recovery  and  arrangement  of  all  the 
public  documents,  under  the  care  of  the  prisidaU 
de  la  chambre  des  comptes  at  Brussels,  and  for  the 
employment  of  two  archivists  for  that  purpose. 

The  taking  of  Brussels  by  the  French,  after  the 

*  It  was  thus  that  the  famous  treaty  of  Marche-en-Fa- 
mbne,  concluded  between  Don  John  of  Austria  and  the 
States-General,  in  1577,  found  its  way  into  the  possession 
of  a  Dutch  family,  who  lately  presented  it  to  the  King  of  the 
Pays-Bas :  and  thus,  too,  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  trial 
of  the  Counts  d'Egmont  and  de  Home  got  into  the  libn- 
ries  of  private  indiTiduals.— See  Notice  sur  le  Dep6t, 
&c.  &c. 

t  So  expressed  in  her  letter  to  her  Governor-General  ad 
interim  of  the  Pays-Bas  on  the  subject. 
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bottle  of  Fontenoy,  put  a  stop  to  this  operation. 
Notwitlistandiiig  the  tenns  of  capitulation  granted 
by  Marshal  Saze,  which  stipulated  for  the  preser- 
Tation  of  the  archives  and  library  of  her  Imperial 
Majesty,  they  were  plundered  and  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  conquerors ;  the  legitimate  Louis 
acting  pecisely  the  part  which  has  since  been  so 
bitterly  execrated  as  exclusively  revolutionary. 
Eight  cases  of  this  plunder  were  despatched  to 
Lille,  then  become  a  French  town.  In  the 
wars  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  however,  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  public  documents  to  a 
much  greater  amount  had  fiillen  into  the  hands  of 
the  French ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles in  1769,  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the 
frequent  reclamations  of  Austria  on  the  subject. 
In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  however,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  cases  of  papers  were  brought 
back  from  the  d^pot  in  Lille  alone. 

During  the  long  period  which  elapsed,  until 
the  year  1794,  various  efforts  were  made  by  pa- 
triotic individuals  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Austrian  government  to  this  subject ;  and  various 
attempts  were  made,  in  the  slow,  unsatisfiictory 
way  peculiar  to  that  government,  to  secure  and 
arrange  the  public  archives.  But  in  the  summer 
of  1794,  a  very  laige  part  of  the  collection  was 
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hastily  packed  up  and  transported  to  RoUted, 
and  subsequently  to  Vienna,  in  contemplation  of- 
the  progressive  successes  of  the  republican  armies. 
By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Belgian  documents  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  French,  as  the  new  masters  of  the  country ; 
a  stipulation  but  imperfectly  ftilfilled.  The  more 
valuable  portion  of  the  documents  remained  be* 
hind  at  Vienna,  till  the  taking  of  that  city  in 
1809,  when  they,  together  with  the  archives 
of  the  whole  Oerman  empire,  were  removed  to 
Paris.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  the 
Belgic  archives  were  again  brought  back;  with 
the  exception  of  about  three  hundred  articles,  re- 
served for  the  Austrian  court  ;>—>  by  what  right,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  French  occupation, 
little  or  nothing  was  done  for  the  preservation  of 
such  public  documents  as  had  been  left  untouched 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  power ;  but 
upon  the  erection  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Pays-Bas,  the  dSpot  giniral,  which  had  gradually 
been  formed  at  Brussels,  was  greatly  enriched,  as 
well  by  the  restitutions  already  mentioned,  as  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  archives  of  Brabant,  Namar, 
&c.  &c. 

Notwithstanding  these  frequent  revolutions,  and 
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oIJms  <tf  leflB  ezioit,  the  cdlection  as  it  now 
stands  IB  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  interesting,  in  Europe.  The 
stiziiiig  and  important  events  which  have  passed 
in  the  Low  Coontries,  the  valuable  nature  of  their 
institutions,  and  the  influence  these  have  exer- 
ciaed  on  other  states,  give  a  value  quite  peculiar 
to  this  national  collection  :  for  if  any  new  lights 
aie  to  be  obtained  concerning  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  times  which  immediately  followed  them, 
it  is  probably  in  these  archives  that  they  are 
concealed. 

As  Sir  Frederick  Mottram  passed  through  the 
long  stone  passages  of  the  Dipot  dea  Archives, 
ascended  its  narrow  stairs,  and  entered  the  first  of 
the  series  of  apartments  walled  with  the  documents 
of  eight  centuries,  he  &ncied  the  very  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  the  dust  of  antiquity.  He  was 
received  in  the  antiquarian  study  of  Monsieur 
Gachard  by  its  learned  occupant,  with  all  the  ela- 
borate forms  of  Brabanfon  courtesy,  which  con- 
trasted with  the  easy,  cold  address,  and  simple 
ceremonial  of  the  English  gentleman,  who  never 
bends  his  head  beyond  the  confines  of  his  stock. 

The  functionary  of  the  most  liberal  govern- 
ment in  Europe  received  the  ex-Tory  minister 
with  no  other  impression  on  his  mind,  but  that 
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of  the  pleasure  arising  from  doing  the  honours  of 
past  times  'to  one  whose  visit  was  deemed  a  na- 
tional compliment,  raielj  paid  by  the  travelling 
Elnglish  of  any  party,  who  usually  confodcr 
Brussels  only  as  the  great  coffee-house  of  Eu- 
rope. 

After  a  short  conversation  concerning  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  establishment,  of  which  the 
preceding  paragiaphs  contain  a  short  summary. 
Sir  Frederick  followed  the  learned  archivist 
through  a  labyrinth  of  chambers,  with  increasing 
interest. 

^'  This,*"  said  Monsieur  Oachard,  ^*  is  the  d^pot 
of  the  archives  of  the  chambre  des  comptta  de 
Flandrt^  an  institution  founded  by  Philip  the 
Bold  in  1383 ;  and  here,  we  approach  the  fron- 
tiers of  modem  diplomacy,  the  archives  of  the 
conseil  d'etat^  dating  from  the  reign  of  CSiarles 
the  Fifth.  ""Tis  from  this  collection  that  the 
Austrian  government  carried  off  the  correspond- 
ence of  that  emperor  with  the  Duchess  Mar- 
guerite his  aunt,  and  with  Mary  his  sister,  who 
governed  the  Low  Countries  from  1522  to  1555 ; 
and  the  correspondence  of  Maiguerite  with  Fer- 
dinand King  of  the  Romans.  It  is  from  this 
d^pot,  too,  that  we  have  supplied  the  corre- 
spondence of  Maiguerite  of  Paima  with  O^rard 
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de  Ghroisbeck,  to  the  pages  of  the  Analtctts  BtU 
giques.  Bnt^  precious  above  all  its  treasures,  it 
contains  the  materials  for  the  history  of  that 
Marguerite  des  Marguerites,  the  Duchess  Mar- 
guerite of  Austria,  the  aunt,  guardian,  and  go- 
verness of  Charles  the  Fifth, — ^the  most  able  and 
brilliant  of  our  female  sovereigns.  Another  clever 
Marguerite  has  been  working  here  this  morning, 
with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  lives  of  the 
able  stateswomen  to  whom  Belgium  is  so  deeply 
indebted.**^ 

^^  An  author,  or  an  artist  ?^  asked  Sir  Fre- 
derick with  affected  indifference. 

*^  An  artist,*^  replied  his  informant.  ^^  She  is 
employed,  I  believe,  by  the  Princess  of  Schaffen- 
hausen  to  make  researches  for  subjects  to  be 
illustrated  by  her  able  pencil.'" 

"  The  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen,''  Sir  Fre- 
derick remarked,  ^^  is  a  great  aristocrat,  a  disciple 
of  the  school  of  absolutism,  and  full  of  all  sorts 
of  Oerman  prejudices.'" 

"  The  very  reason  why  she  should  search  here, 
where  the  origins  of  so  many  European  titles  and 
dignities  may  be  found.  The  Schaffenhausens 
boast  of  a  descent  from  the  Prankish  Emperors  of 
the  West.*" 

"  Does  Madame  Marguerite  return  here  to- 
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day  ?  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  her  illustra- 
tions,'" said  Sir  Frederick  carelessly. 

^^  She  is  at  this  moment  somewhere  in  this  world 
of  papers.  I  left  her  carrying  a  huge  portfolio 
of  letters,  in  one  of  these  chambers,  when  I  was 
called  away  to  have  the  honour  of  receiving  you. 
It  is  carious  to  see  so  pretty  a  woman  so  deeply 
interested  in  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  so  fre- 
quently eliciting  from  her  dry  researdies  some 
new  and  brilliant  inference.  Not  that  she  is 
learned  in  these  matters;  but  she  sees  every 
thing  through  her  imagination,  which  brightens 
the  gloom  of  aattqimiaa  lore  iftield^ 

**  It  is  thus  women  should  always  see  !^  said 
Sir  Frederick  warmly.  ^'  It  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  poetry  and  pedantry ;  the  ideality 
of  female  genius,  and  the  dull  dogged  industry  of 
female  pretension;  between  la  femmefaniasttque^ 
and  la  femme  savante ;  a  Madame  Marguerite 
and  a  Madame  Dacier.^ 

"  Precisely  so,'^  said  the  Archivist,  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  the  now  rapid  strides  of  his 
English  visitor ;  who,  with  his  glass  to  his  eye,  as 
if  in  search  of  some  object  not  yet  found,  was 
hurrying  on  from  chamber  to  chamber,  regardless 
of  the  curious  labels  which  marked  their  ponder- 
ous contents — *  Archives  de  la  jointe  des  terres 
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cc/nlestits^  ^  Archives  du  ccmiti  pour  let  off&irtB 
jSsuitiqueSy''  *'  des  Dues  de  BrabanU^  ^  des 
ConUes  de  Namur^  '  des  corps  des  mktiers^  '  des 
corporations  religieuses  supprimSes ;'' — each  the 
text  for  a  volume  of  reflections,  the  fingei^poat 
alike  for  phUosophj  and  for  romance.  They 
soon,  therefore,  again  reached  the  chamber  of 
the  ArchiviBt,  the  '  tribune  of  the  gallery,''  con- 
taining whatever  was  most  precious  in  the  col- 
lection. 

This  room,  which  they  had  lefl  empty,  was 
now  occupied  by  a  female  student,  intently  poring 
over  a  portfolio  of  musty  papers,  whose  smell  of 
time  was  dispersed  by  a  bunch  of  orange  flowers, 
placed  beside  her. 

^'  It  is  Madame  Maiguerite,^  whispered  the 
Archivist,  as  they  approached  the  fair  student. 
^'  Well,  Madam,  you  have  found,  I  hope,  what 
you  were  looking  for  ?^ 

'<  Yes,  and  more  too,^  she  said,  diiecting  her 
eyes  to  Sir  Frederidc.  **  Good  moniing,  Mon- 
sieur Mottiam ;  I  am  glad  you  have  been  tempted 
to  visit  this  interesting  place :  I  was  sure  it  would 
amuse  you.*" 

^^  Amuse  me  !^  said  Sir  Frederick,  with  a  smile 
that  was  almost  a  sneer.  ^'  You  think  that,  like 
other  great  children   escaped  from  the  English 
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go-cart,  I  only  come  forth  from  my  nursery  of 
prejudices  to  be  amused  !^ 

"  I  donH  say  that,^  said  Madame  Maiguerite, 
resuming  her  work,  as  if  she  had  no  time  for  mere 
discourse  ;  '^  but  since  you  belong  to  the  class  of 
spoiled  children  (spoiled  alike  by  nature,  fortune, 
and  circumstances,)  the  cup  of  Truth,  pre- 
sented to  you  by  some  officious  hand,  should 
perhaps  have  its  cold  but  golden  brim  just  touched 
with  honey.'' 

'^  It  is  the  syren's  hackneyed  mode  of  delusion,'*' 
said  Sir  Frederick,  with  marked  emphasis ;  *^  but 
I  knew  not  that  the  dignity  of  Truth  stooped  to 
such  arts." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Truth  is— -common  sense ;  and  com- 
mon sense  treats  children  as  she  finds  them,  whe- 
ther they  &11  in  her  way  fiesh  from  the  hands  of 
nature,  or  moulded  by  those  of  society :  she  con- 
sults their  force  or  their  infirmities,  and  with 
reference  to  either,  she  will  restrain  by  a  rope,  or 
lead  by  a  wreath  ;  and  use  hemp  or  roses,  as  the 
object  of  her  solicitude  may  best  require." 

"  Of  whose  solicitude  ?"  interrupted  Sir  Fre- 
derick, fixing  her  bright  eyes,  now  raised,  on  his. 

*'  Of— of— of  whom  were  we  talking  ?"  asked 
Madame  Marguerite,  with  the  colour  rushing  over 
her  face. 
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*'  Of  conunon  sense,*"  said  the  Archivist,  the 
only  one  of  the  party  whose  thoughts  had  not  di- 
verged from  the  starting-post. 

^<  Common  sense,*"  said  Sir  Frederick,  <'  is  a 
common-pkce  term,  serving  all  sorts  of  purposes. 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  stupid  discretion,  that 
risks  nothing  and  gains  nothing ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  taken  as  a  nom  de  guerre  by  genius,  to  con- 
ceal its  own  intensity  of  meaning  from  the  appre- 
hensive feebleness  of  its  distrustftd  auditory.*" 

^^  Yes,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  terms,  with- 
out some  measure  of  the  mind  of  the  speaker/^  said 
Madame  Maiguerite.  ^'  Oive  society  a  word,  and 
it  will  be  adopted  without  inquiry,  employed  with- 
out applicability,  and  flung  away  without  thought, 
whenever  fiishion  substitutes  a  newer  phrase  : — to 
give  language  a  meaning,  it  must  pass  through  a 
mind  that  has  something  to  reflect.  By  the  bye, 
Monsieur  Ghichard,  your  historians  and  antiqua- 
rians have  treated  words  rather  carelessly  (at  least 
names,  epithets)  when  you  sufiered  the  charming 
Maiguerite,  ^  la  gente  Demoiselle^'*  to  retain  the 
Tery  fidse  appellation  of  Marguerite  of  Austria ; 
for  she  is  as  much  Maiguerite  of  Belgium,  as  I 
am  myse!f.^'^ 

♦*  Yes,*"  said  Monsieur  Gachard ;  **  our  great 
names,  with  our  rich  territories,  have  been  too  fre- 
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qaently  made  the  plunder  of  straTigers.  It  is  tLns 
that  Monsieur  Chateaubriand  has  taken  from  us 
our  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.'*' 

*'  Oh !  that  is  only  one  theft  among  many,**^ 
continued  Madame  Marguerite.  '^  Few  are  aware 
how  often,  and  how  ably,  the  great  movements  of 
European  society  have  been  advanced  by  the  nerve 
and  sinews  of  Belgian  leaders.  The  Pharamonda, 
the  Clovises,  the  Pepins,  for  instance:  one  Flemish 
adventurer  founded  a  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of 
that  of  Solomon ;  and  another  re-established  the 
Latin  empire  in  the  Ektst,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.'' 

"  Yes,''  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  your  Bras-de- 
Fers  and  TSte-de-Fers  were  fine  fellows ;  but 
such  prowess  as  theirs  is  no  longer  to  be  met 
with." 

'^  If  such  qualities  were  still  available,  they 
would  be  still  forthcoming,"  she  replied,  tying  up 
her  papers  :  ^^  every  age  works  with  its  own  mate* 
rials,  and  produces  what  it  wants.  This  is  the 
age  of  great  events,  and  not  of  great  men.  There 
is  no  master-mind  seen  in  Europe  now— -because 
there  is  no  scope  for  its  activity.  The  people 
have  displaced  individuals ;  and  Napoleon  would 
have  fidlen,  without  the  snows  of  Russia.  You 
English  conservativeB  overiook  this.     You  think 
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and  act  as  if  the  same  engines,  and  the  same 
methods,  which  belonged  to  the  most  ignorant  of 
ages,  were  applicable  to  the  most  enlightened. 
Look  around  you !  It  is  in  such  mouldering 
masses  as  this,  that  you  seek  for  precedents,  as  ill 
adapted  to  the  contingencies  of  the  day,  as  the 
Oodfireys  and  the  Baldwins  would  be  to  figure  in 
your  congresses  of  Vienna  and  Laybach.^ 

"  You  non-conservatives,  however,''  replied 
Sir  Frederick,  ^*  are  too  absolute,  too  abstract  in 
your  conclusions.  In  theory,  we  are  not,  perhaps, 
so  very  &r  apart  as  you  imagine :  it  is  on  the 
question  of  practicability  that  we  most  widely 
differ.     Our  views  of  human  nature  . . .  .^ 

^*  Are  formed  upon  the  narrow  experience  of 
your  exclusive  circles,''  she  interrupted,  *^  and  they 
are  for  ever  misleading  you.  But  this  is  a  great 
confession  from  you." 

^^  And  a  proof  that  you  think  the  honey  on  the 
brim  of  the  cup  of  truth  has  induced  me  to 
swallow  the  draught,  sam  nCen  douterJ" 

^^  To  sip,  not  to  swallow,"  she  replied,  laughing: 
^^  but  the  honest  are  open  to  conviction  when 
the  &ctum  *that  doth  hedge  in'  a  minister,  or 
leader  of  a  party,  can  be  broken  through;  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  get  at  them.  Few  dare  to  step 
forward  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope,  and  to  risk  life 

VOL.  III.  c 
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and  peace  in  storming  tlie  outworks  without  the 
possibility  of  arriving  a£  the  citadel  of  tiie  deeply- 
trenched  prejudice.'' 

^^  The  hope,  which  is  led  by  such  eyea  as  now 
direct  the  charge,  can  never  be  forhun,''  said  Sir 
Frederick,  in  a  low  voice,  and  in  English. 

^'  Monsieur  Oaehard !''  she  called  out,  rising, 
and  taking  her  papers.  Monsieur  Gachard  was  at 
that  moment  engaged  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  entered  the  apartment ;  but  he  harried  badt 
to  Madame  Mmguerite,  who  whispered  some  re- 
quest, to  which  he  replied  with  a  bow,  <^  I  shall 
have  the  honour/'  Madame  Marguerite  was  now 
at  the  door;  and,  turning  round,  she  said,  ^^  Mm* 
sieur  It  Ministre^  I  count  on  you  for  to-monow 
evening.  It  is  my  99irh  dfadieu  to  my  Bruaaeh 
friends  and  brother  artists.  You  must,  for  a  few 
hours,  give  up  to  a  party  what  is  meant  for  man* 
kind."  And  she  quoted  the  line  in  English,  to 
one  to  whom  the  literature  of  England  was  frmiliar. 

^*  I  shall  not  &il,"  he  replied,  offiBring  his  ann 
to  the  artist. 

^^  No,"  she  said,  drawing  back,  and  laughing  ; 
''  I  have  gone  through  life  without  an  ann  to  lean 
on ;  and  I  will  not  now  risk  my  independence,  by 
taking  the  arm  of  a  minister  of  state,  even  though 
he  be  2f  plwa  aimable  de  ioua  lea  miuistreM  potato 
bles,'"    She  bowed  and  retired. 
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^'  Who  mm  iknt  veiy  intellectual-looking  person, 
to  whom  jou  addressed  the  title  of  MtMaieur  U 
Miniatre^  said  Sir  Frederick^  as  he  followed 
Madame  Marguerite  down  stairs. 

'^  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Monsieur  Ro- 
gier.  You  are  surprised  at  a  poor  artist  inidting 
a  Bunister  to  her  tea-party,  but  such  is  the  state  of 
things  at  Brussels.  Besides  that  the  arts  and  liteia- 
ture  are  under  die  special  protection  of  his  depart- 
ment, he  has  all  those  sympathies  for  talent  which 
belong  to  a  man  whose  own  personal  qualifications 
have  placed  him  in  his  present  eminent  situation.^ 

They  were  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  D^pdt, 
and  Madame  Marguerite  had  sprung  into  the  car- 
riage that  was  waiting  for  her,  when  Sir  Frede- 
ridi  put  his  foot  upon  the  step,  as  if  to  detain  her, 
and  prevented  the  servant  from  closing  the  door ; 
^^  Yon  spoke,^^  he  said,  ^<  to  that  gentleman  of 
%  soirie  dadieu.  Do  you,  then,  positively  leave 
Biussels  the  day  after  to-morrow  f^^ 

^^  It  is  the  Princesses  present  intention  ;  but, 
certainly,  to-morrow  evening  will  be  the  last  ap- 
pearance of  Madame  Maigaerite  on  the  stage  of 
Bdgium  in  the  character  of  a  professional  artist.^ 

Sir  Frederick  looked  amac^d. 

*' And  if,''  i^e  continued,  "you  have  a  mind 
to  witness  tiie  exhibition,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
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you  at  it.     But  I  keep  Belgian  houn-^|)ot«<  dt 
riveitlfmr 

^^  You  may  count  upon  me,  though  the  arts 
are  not  under  my  protection.  But  where  are  you 
going  now  ?** 

^^  To  the  Bihliothiqiu  des  Dues  de  Bourgagnt^ 
she  said,  ^^  to  finish  some  illuminations  which  I 
have  been  copying  for  the  Princess."" 

^^  I  am  going  there  too ;  perhaps  you  would 
set  me  down  ?** 

*^  With  pleasure.  But  I  have  a  visit  to  pay  on 
the  road;  not  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
arts,  however.  Will  you  trust  yourself  with  me 
for  the  morning  ?^ 

^^  For  life  !^  he  replied  eagerly,  and  he  sprang 
into  the  carriage ;  when,  perceiving  the  firont  seat 
occupied,  he  paused,  under  the  supposition  that  it 
was  the  Princess  of  Schafienhausen  ;  for  it  was  her 
carriage  and  liveries.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
stranger  was  only  a  humble  sister  of  the  BSguin- 
age,  he  took  his  place,  mortified  to  be  thus  for 
ever  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  pi- 
quante  and  original  artist  alone.  He  believed  he 
had  so  much  to  say,  so  much  to  inquire,  so  much 
to  discuss,  so  much  to  reproach ;  and  with  a  mark- 
ed sharpness  of  expression,  he  said  in  English, 
as  the  carriage   rolled  on,    **  You  remind  me. 
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Madame  Maigaerite,  of  those  religious  orders, 
whose  members  are  never  permitted  to  go  alone.^ 
^^  It  is  a  wise  precaution,^^  she  answered  eva- 
sively, and  in  the  same  knguage,  *^  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  uneradicable  folly  of  humanity, 
when  left  to  itself.  Solitude,  enforced,  is  mad- 
ness; and,  when  freely  chosen,  it  indicates  natural 
defect  or  a  diseased  mind :  no  one,  well  organ- 
ized, will  love  or  seek  it.  No  one  is  the  better 
for  wandering  alone  through  life ;  and,  trust 
me,  no  one  is  the  happier.  The  wretched  axe 
often  left  alone,  the  fortunate  never.^  She 
sighed  deeply;  and  then,  after  a  short  pause, 
added,  "  You  never  could  have  known.  Sir  Fre- 
derick, what  it  was  to  be  left  utterly  to  your 
own  resources,  abandoned,  deserted,  your  very 
existence  unguessed  at,  uncared  for ;  for  you  have 

always  had  something  to  give  ! — the  Oordian  knot 

of  society.*' 

**  A  severe  summary  of  its  nature  and  motives. 

But  I  have  often  wished  to  be  all  you  mention  ; 

I   have  often,   like   Madame  de   Sevigne,  been 

hungry  for  silence  and  solitude.^ 

"  And,    like    her,    you  would   have    broken 

through  both   to  seek  and  to  gossip  with  your 

gardener,  rather  than   endure  them  for  a  week. 

No,  no,  it  is  not  good  to  be  alone  !    Omniscience 
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admitted  the  fact  at  the  creation,  and  declared 
co-operation  the  fundamental  law  in  His  great 
scheme  of  moral  government/^ 

*^  No  hnman  being  can  more  thoroughly  feel 
the  wisdom  of  the  doctrine  than  myself,'*^  said  Sv 
Frederick,  with  earnestness.  ^^  I  hold  a  commu- 
nication with  something  that  suits  us,  to  be  the 
«um  of  human  bliss.*" 

^^And  were  there  none  among  your  late  col- 
leagues who  answered  to  this  description  ?^  asked 
Madame  Marguerite,  with  a  tone  of  perfect  sim- 
plicity. 

^^  My  late  colleagues  !^  he  repeated  in  a  bitter 
tone,  as  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  canriage, 
with  the  feeling  of  one  who  was  startled  from  a 
delicious  reverie  by  a  dash  of  cold  water  thrown 
over  his  heated  brow. 

**  Lord  Eldon,  for  instance,^  she  continued 
coolly  ;  **  or  Bare  Wetherell,  or ^ 

^*  Madame  Marguerite,^  he  interrupted  with 
vehemence,  ^*  I  have  more  than  once  observed, 
that  you  have  the  art  of  making  yourself  dis- 
agreeable beyond  any  person  I  ever  met  with. 
You  have  a  power,  all  your  own,  of  stilling  the 
pulse  you  have  raised ;  of  freezing  the  most  genial 
flow  of  happy  sensations,  and  of  throwing  the 
wretch,  who  would  esci^e  the   purgatory  into 
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wliich  destiny  has  hurled  him,  back  to  its  deepest 
holds.'' 

*^  Pcur  trancher  U  nud^  she  said  in  French, 
^^je  suis  ee  qtCon  appelle  une  fdcheusCy^'-en  An- 
giaUy  a  boie.'*' 

*^  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  what  you 
are,*"  he  replied,  with  an  irrepressible  smile,  at 
variance  with  his  closely-knitted  brow  ;  ^^  but  it  is 
possible  to  ^conceive  what  you  might  be,  with  a 
little  restraint  on  your  froward  humour,  a  little 
warmth  in  your  icy  heart,  and  some  of  the  ardour 
of  your  bright  imagination  thrown  over  your 
composed,  regulated,  and  prudent  feelings.'^ 

"  Cid,  que  de  vertus  vmu  me  faites  hair  r 
she  exdaimed,  laughing;  ^^but  you  must  take 
me  as  I  am.'' 

**  Take  you,  indeed  !"  he  muttered  ;   "  you — ^" 

^^ Use  me  as  you  find  me,  and  fling  me  oiF, 

when  the  arrival  of  your  English  set  throws  a  ridi- 
cule on  your  acquaintance  with  on^  without  a  single 
artificial  distinction  to  recommend  her  to  your 
notice,  and  who  above  all  wants  that  stamp  of 
&sfaion,  without  which  no  merit  is  current  in  your 
London!" 

^^  And  you  really  think  me  capable  of  that  P" 

^^  Think  you  !"    she   said,  emphatically,   and 
with  deep  emotion ;  ^^  know  you.    Time  may  sub- 
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due,  but  cannot  change.  Habits  of  mind,  like 
those  of  physical  life,  grow  unconquerable  by 
indulgence.  Remember  the  death-bed  in  the 
parish  workhouse  !^ 

**  Ha  !*"  he  exclaimed,  with  the  suspiia- 
tion  of  one  suddenly  struck  with  a  knife ;  the 
blood  rushed  from  his  face,  and  then  returned 
with  increased  glow  and  impetuosity.  '*  Then 
you  tcere  the  person,  as  I  have  long  suspected, 
who  brought  me  to  that  sad  scene.  But  when 
you  know  all, — ^the  motives,  the  circumstances — ^^ 

"  I  do  know  all.  But  it  is  altogether  a  painful 
remembrance ;  and  it  is  my  creed  not  to  en- 
counter a  pain,  when  no  good  is  to  result  from 
the  sacrifice.  That  scene,  and  all  connected  with 
it,  is  now  over,  and  for  ever  !  autant  en  emporte  U 
vtfU^  and  she  kissed  the  tips  of  her  beautiful 
fingers,  as  she  spoke,  and  blew  over  them,  with 
an  air  of  infantine  grace  and  ndiveU, 

^'  And  now  for  the  world  of  arts,  the  divine, 
fi^h,  and  ever-inspiring  arts.  I  am  going  to 
present  you  to  the  conservator  of  one  of  their 
most  delightful  temples.  Trust  me,  my  dear  Sir 
Frederick,^  she  added,  in  a  tone  which  gave  a 
touch  of  cordial  and  kindly  humanity  to  the  ex- 
pression, ^^  the  arts  are  fine  things  to  cling  to ; 
they  are   true  friends,    and,    like   true   friends. 
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they  remain  with  us  to  the  last.  Music  ! — ^paint- 
ing !-i— they  are  the  language  of  Nature  herself; 
they  are  worth  a  world  of  sickly  sentiment,  and 
fiur  beyond  that  girouetU  and  pretending  thing 
caDed  reason  I*^ 

.  "  You  are  in  the  right,""  he  said,  earnestly,  "  to 
cry  down  reason;  for  none,  I  believe,  like  you, 
have  so  completely  the  power  of  deranging  it* 
But  pray  forgive  an  earnestness,  a  more  than 
curiosity  in  all  that  concerns  you.  You  express 
your  love  of  the  arts ;  and  yet  you  are  relinquish- 
ing them,  professionally.^ 

*'  Yes,  in  Belgium.^ 

*'  You  are  right.  There  is  no  scope  here  for 
genius  like  yours.  A  country,  whose  resources 
are  so  disproportionate  to  its  wants,  cannot  re- . 
compense  those  talents  which,  though  they  con- 
tribute to  the  charm  of  life,  must  give  {dace  to 
the  more  pressing  necessities  of  a  young  state  just 
rising  out  of  revolution.'^ 

.*«  To  what  country,  then,  would  you  advise  me 
to  direct  my  steps  ?'' 

"To   England,    where    everything  finds   its 
market ;  a  country  where  genius  never  works  in  ^ 
vain,  or,  at  least,  never  unrecompensed.^ 

^^  Indeed  !''  exclaimed  Madame  Marguerite,  as 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  small  house, 
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in  a  remol^e  and  melancholy  subsib :  **  here  dweUs 
One  who  tells  a  very  different  story  .''^ 

They  alighted,  and  Madame  Mai]gQerite  led 
the  way  up  a  naiiow  staircase,  and  was  followed 
by  Sir  Frederick  Mottram  to  a  small  landing- 
place  OB  the  second  story.  She  put  up  her  finger, 
in  token  of  silence,  and  then  opened  the  door  of 
a  back  room,  unheard  by  its  sole  occupant.  A 
female  in  black  habiliments  was  seated  near  the 
oidy  casement,  which  commanded  no  gayer  view 
than  the  red-tiled  roofe  of  Brussels.  She  was 
deeply  occupied  in  reading  from  a  fcJio  bible, 
which  rested  on  her  knees.  A  large  coffin,  co- 
vered with  hieroglyphics,  stood  open  and  upright 
before  her :  it  contained  the  most  perfect  mummy, 
perhaps,  in  existence.  The  walls  and  floor  of  the 
little  room  were  covered  with  fragments,  drawings, 
and  objects  of  Egyptian  antiquity :  on  the  table 
were  several  relics,  deemed  holy,  in  holy  land, 
which  once  would  have  been  purchased  by  the 
diadem  of  royal  saints  and  imperial  pilgrims,  but 
which  now  derived  their  chief  value  in  the  eyes  of 
their  triste  possessor,  as  memorials  of  that  all- 
enterprising  mind,  whose  researches  extended  into 
the  abyss  of  time,  and  rescued  frt>m  oblivion  evi- 
dences of  many  of  the  great  and  successive  events 
which  maifced  its  passage  to  eternity. 
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The  female  iraa  Mrs.  Bekoni :  ahe  received  the 
visitors  with  the  grace  whidi  always  goes  with 
strong  feeling,  but  was  evidently  both  affected  «nd 
snipcised  by  the  visit. 

Madame  Belzoni,^''  said  Madame  Marguerite, 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  a  country- 
man of  yours,  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
your  husband  in  your  person :  he  ia  a  lover  of 
the  arts,  an  antiquarian,  and  one  of  that  large 
class  of  English  virtuosi,  to  whom  foreign  talents 
stand  so  greatly  indebted  for  liberal  encouiage- 
ment." 

Sir  Frederick  coloured  deeply,  and  stuttered 
an  awkward  compliment  to  the  genius  of  Belsoni, 
and  an  hope  of  being  useful  to  his  widow  on  his 
return  to  England. 

Madame  Belsoni,  in  reply,  observed,  *'  that  she 
wanted  nothing  but  the  means  of  leaving  Europe, 
and  laying  herself  down  in  the  tomb  '  under  the 
shade  of  the  avasma''  at  Gato.*^  She  wept  pas* 
sionately,  and,  instead  of  expatiating  on  her  own 
distresses,  talked  only  of  Belzoni'^s  virtues,  hifl 
services,  and  sacrifices.  She  did  not  utter  one 
word  against  that  administration  which  so  hugely 

*  Belzoni  died  at  Gato,  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  on  his 
route  to  Hoassa  and  Timbttctoo,  1823 ;  he  is  buried  under 
a  tree,  with  a  few  palisade  round  his  unhonottfed  tomb. 
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benefited  by  the  glory  of  his  reseaidlies,  withoui 
advancing  one  guinea  in  aid  of  his  splendid,  hm 
stupendous  exertions. 

The  books,  drawings,  and  objects  of  Elgyptian 
virti  occupied  the  attention  of  the  visitcwB,  tiU 
the  tdling  of  a  bell  reminded  Madame  Mai]gue- 
lite  how  little  time  was  left  for  the  visit  to  the 
library  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 

Sir  Frederick  and  Madame  Maiguerite  were 
again  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  nearly  half-way 
to  the  object  of  their  drive,  before  a  silence,  mu- 
tually maintained,  was  broken. 

*^  Madame  Marguerite,^  at  length  Sir  Frede- 
rick said,  with  some  bitterness,  *^  you  have  a 
mode  of  acting  epigrams,  as  other  people  diam»* 
tize  chuades.^ 

'^  There  is  nothing  like  these  tabkaux  vivansy^ 
she  replied,  *^  for  bringing  home  conviction.  You 
Tories  are  fond  of  boasting  of  the  great  discove- 
ries whidi  illustrated  your  long  reign;  yet  B^ 
zoni  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  his  widow  lan- 
guishes in  poverty  in  a  foreign  country.^ 

^^  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  a  rare  exception 
to  our  general  conduct  towards  those  who  have 
served  us :  we  shall  see  what  the  Whigs  will  do 
for  genius,  now  that  they  hold  the  public  purse.^** 

The  carriage  now  passed  into  the  fine  old 
n^onumental  court   of  the  Palais  de 
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cMcr,  and  drew  up  before  a  narrow  arched  gate. 
Sur  Frederick  and  Madame  Marguerite  descend* 
ed,  and  left  the  good  little  Soeur  Biguint  to  pore 
over  the  life  of  St.  Gudule,  written  in  good  old 
Flemish.     Sir  Frederick  offered  his  arm. 

^*  Not    so    fast,^    said    Madame   Marguerite, 
drawing  him  away  to  another  part  of  the  court. 
'^  You  see,  there,   one  of  the  royal   carriages. 
It  is  the  young  Queen,  who  frequently  comes  here. 
Besides,  look  about  you.     There  is  not  a  site  in 
Europe  more  illustrated  by  historical  events  than 
this  court  and  palace.     Oh  !  the  scenes  that  have 
passed,  the  persons  who  have  trod,  the  hearts  that 
have  throbbed  here !  The  HomeS)  the  D'Egmonts, 
the  gallant  William  of  Nassau,  the  splendid  Gueux 
dea  Bois^  with  their  devotedness  to  national  inde- 
pendence, ^jusqu'i  la  beaace  ;^  and  then  that  great 
melodramatic  event  performed  here,  the  abdication 
of  Charles  the  Fifth !    There  is  no  history  so  replete 
with  dramatic  incidents  as  that  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.   The  habitual  struggles  of  the  people  for  an 
independence,  so  opposed  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  position,  has  rendered  it  a  stirring  romance. 
This  ancient  palace  will  supply  you  with  a  whde 
day'^s  amusement    in    itself.      You  must  come 
with  your  Belgian  Plutarch,  or  some  other  short 
cut  to  history,  such  as  suits  Englishmen  of  filshion 
and  classical  scholars."" 
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^^  Your  arrow  fiiUs  pointless,^  said  Sir  Fie^ 
detick)  dryly.  '^  I  have  been  dipping  into  Fie* 
mish  chronicles,  in  good  old  Frenck,  ever  since  I 
landed  at  Ostend.'^ 

At  that  moment  the  royal  carriages  drew  up. 
A  &ir  young  person,  accompanied  by  two  other 
ladies,  entered  the  first.  It  was  the  Queen,  at- 
tended by  Mesdames  de  Stassart  and  de  Merode. 
Monsieur  Marchal,  the  conservator  of  the  libnuy, 
was  still  bowing  off  the  royal  visitor,  when,  per- 
ceiving Madame  Marguerite,  he  came  forward, 
with  equal  courtesy,  though  with  less  formality,  to 
receive  her.  After  she  had  presented  Sir  Fre- 
derick Mottram,  and  as  they  ascended  the  nanow 
stone  stairs  together,  she  said, 

^^  You  have  a  visit  irom  a  descendant  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy ;  an  interesting  incideni ! 
Republicanism  itself  cannot  resist  the  chann  of 
such  an  association,  connected  as  it  is  with  all 
that  is  imaginative  in  history.**^ 

^^  The  Queen,^  said  Monsieur  Marchal,  '^  haa 
been  here  the  greater  part  of  the  morning.  This 
is  her  Majesty'^s  fourth  visit.  The  knowledge 
At  has  acquired,  and  the  pleasure  she  takes,  in 
studies  so  rarely  pursued  by  the  young  and  gay 
of  her  sex,  are  happy  presages.'*'* 

^<  It  would   never  do,^   said  Madame    Mai^ 
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gvente,  ^*to  ha^e  the  Queen  of  the  Bdgians 
like  some  of  the  queens  distributed  oTer  the  old 
ODorts  of  Europe ;  who,  with  their  nanow  acquire- 
ments of  tent-stitch  and  twaddle,  expect  the  world 
is  to  go  on,  as  in  the  good  old  times,  when  cahinets 
were  agitated  by  the  minuet  de  Loiraine,  and 
raffoire  des  forawoUfut  une  affaire  d'itai,'" 

''  IM  as  soon  they  meddled  with  tent-stitch  as 
politics,'"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

^*  Suppose  they  should  happen  to  do  both,*" 
she  replied,  ^'  and,  like  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
bring  their  work-bags  to  the  privy  council ;  and 
direct  the  affairs  of  Europe,  while  they  trace 
patteois  for  foot-stools  ?  The  influence  of  woman 
was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  exercised,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  good  or  in  evil !  It  is  a  part  of 
tbe  scheme  of  nature.  Give  her  then  the  lights 
she  is  capable  of  receiving ;  educate  her  (what* 
ever  her  station)  for  taking  her  part  in  society. 
Her  ignorance  has  often  made  her  interference 
btal :  her  knowledge,  never.^ 

**  The  result,  at  least,  can  never  be  the  same,^^ 
said  Monsieur  Marchal.  '^  We  owe  the  principal 
treasures  of  this  library  to  a  woman.  Marguerite 
of  Burgundy,  or  of  Belgium,  (vulgarly  called  of 
Austria,)  was  to  the  Low  Countries,  what  Francis 
the  First  was  to  France.^ 
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"  And  a  little  more,^  said  Madame  Maigaerite  ^^ 
"  for  the  policy  of  her  government  was  as  wise,  aa 
her  protection  of  letters  was  humanizing,  and  that 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  ^fora  rhonneur* 
king.- 

They  now  stood  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  curious,  as  well  as  ancient,  libraries  in 
Europe.  Its  air  of  antiquity,  the  gemmed  lights 
of  its  stained  windows,  the  portraits  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  encased  in  its  dark  walls,  the  mag- 
nificent and  antique  binding  of  its  precious  vo- 
lumes, render  it  as  picturesque  to  behold  as 
curious  to  examine. 

<'  Shake  the  dust  of  the  age  you  live  in  firom 
your  feet,''  said  Madame  Marguerite,  addressing 
Sir  Frederick ;  *'  *  be  innocent  of  the  fiiture,'  and 
resign  yourself  wholly  to  the  past.  I  give  you  up 
to  Monsieur  Marchal,  firom  whom  old  Time  has  no 
secrets,  and  whose  tite  encyclopedique  may  be  con-  . 
suited  with  confidence  upon  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  progress  of  mind  through  the  dimness  of 

past  ages.'' 

She  sat  herself  down  before  an  illuminated 
volume,  and  continued  to  work  at  a  copy 
which  she  had  already  begun ;  while  the  gentle- 
men took  down  volumes  and  looked  through 
manuscripts. 
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*'  How  fitr  back  does  your  library  date  ?*"  asked 
Sir  Frederick,  astonished  at  the  antiquity  of  an 
illuminated  missal  he  was  looking  through. 

**  It  is  the  sister  of  the  Bibliothequt  du  Roi  at 
Paris,"**  replied  the  Conservator,  *'  of  which  Charles 
le  Sage  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  founder. 
At  that  epoch,  arts  and  literature  flourished  in 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and,  above  all,  at 
Bruges,  where  the  finest  parchment  was  manu- 
fiu;tured.  But  the  immediate  founder  of  this  col- 
lection was  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  Philip  the 
Good ;  who,  on  succeeding  to  the  duchy  of  Bra- 
bant, formed  in  Brussels  an  establishment  for  copy- 
ing manuscripts,  which  he  placed  under  the  direct 
tion  of  David  Aubert ;  a  man  of  great  merit,  who 
surrounded  himself  with  a  train  of  historians,  ro- 
mancers, translators,  designers,  and  calligraphers ; 
and  caused  more  than  three  hundred  volumes  of 
the  greatest  value  to  be  completed,  for  the  in- 
struction and  amusement  of  his  patrons.  But, 
perhaps,  you  will  be  more  amused  with  seeing  the 
results,  than  with  hearing  the  history  P^ 

"  No,  no,''  interrupted  Sir  Frederick ;  **  pray 
go  on.  If  you  knew  my  passion  for  these  subjects, 
and  my  ignorance  on  the  present  occasion,  you 
would  not  hesitate.*" 

'*  Charles  le  Tdm^raire,^  said  Monsieur  Mar- 
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chal,  ^*  on  succeeding  to  his  father,  continued  to 
encourage  the  learned.  The  translation  of  the 
Cyropeedia,  lately  given  to  this  library  by  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  was  transcribed  for  his 
use.  It  had  been  taken  in  the  battle  of  Nancy, 
in  1477,  in  which  the  Duke  himself  vras  killed. 
Mary,  his  daughter,  married  Maximilian  of  Austria* 
A  prince  so  miserable,  ignorant,  and  wasteful,  was 
iU  adapted  for  maintaining  the  splendour  of  his 
predecessors;  he  abandoned  the  volumes  collect- 
ed by  them  to  the  money-lenders ;  and  many  of 
the  most  valuable  works  in  this  library  thus  found 
their  way  into  the  other  Eiuropean  collections.^ 

**  That  was  a  worthy  child  of  the  house  of 
Hapsbuig,  that  Maximilian,**^  buist  forth  Madame 
Marguerite ;  ^^  inimical  to  letters  in  all  aspects.'" 

*^  Philip  le  Beau,  his  son,^  continued  Monsieur 
Marchal,  '^  by  Mary  of  Burgundy,  had  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Buigundian  princes,  without 
their  faults.  His  reign  was  a  golden  age;  aad 
his  sister,  our  Marguerite  (called)  *'  of  Austria,^  wns 
celebrated  for  her  literary  labours,  of  which  aome 
volumes  are  still  preserved  in  this  collection. 
History  places  her  among  the  most  iDustrious 
princes  and  able  diplomatists  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  She  it  was  that  educated  Chailes  the 
Fifth.'' 
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*^  Yes,^  said  Madame  Maiguerite ;  <*  but  his 
modier,  Jeanne  la  Folle,  was  before  her.^ 

**  Maria,  Queen  of  Hungary,  sister  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  bom,  like  him,  at  Ghent,  had  all  the 
^leat  qualities,  of  a  perfect  stateswoman.  She 
biought  &om  Hungary  the  missal  of  Matthias 
Corrinus,  translated  and  illuminated  in  Italy,  and 
finished  in  the  Low  Countries ;  which  is  by  &r  the 
finest  manuscript  now  existing  in  Europe.  Here 
it  is.  The  Dukes  of  Brabant  swore  upon  it  to 
observe  the  Jcytuat  Entr6t,  the  old  political  con- 
stitution of  the  province.  See  how  this  illumina- 
tion has  sufiered  from  the  process,^* 

"  How  proud  you  Belgians  ought  to  be  of  your 
women  of  the  olden  times,^^  said  Madame  Mar- 
guerite, still  occupied  with  her  drawing. 

•*  And  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  have  reason 
to  be  so  of  some  of  the  women  of  the  present,*" 
said  Monsieur  Marchal,  bowing  and  continuing. 
'*  In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Philip  the  Second, 
the  President  Viglius  assesmbled  the  volumes 
ef  this  library  in  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  to 
protect  them  from  outrage  and  spoliation ;  since 

*  lliere  is  one  pictore,  on  which  this  process  has  been  so 
often  performed,  that  it  is  nearly  obliterated ; — a  fit  emblem 
of  the  fate  of  such  promissory  oaths. 
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which  time,  till  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  its  con- 
dition continued  stationary.  Marshal  Saxe  carried 
off  some  of  its  best  contents  to  Paris ;  but  they 
were  restored  on  the  marriage  of  Marie-Antoinette. 
In  Ninety-four,  everything  precious  was  again 
transported  to  the  French  capital,  and  Napoleon 
caused  a  vast  number  of  the  volumes  to  be  bound 
in  red  morocco  and  marked  with  the  imperial 
cipher.  In  1815  they  were  once  more  restored 
to  this  palace,  though  it  is  thought  that  William 
had  some  idea  of  depositing  them  at  the  Hague. 
Since  the  revolution,  the  collection  has  again 
been  thrown  open  to  the  public.'*'* 

*  This  short  account  of  a  collectton  so  emineotly  curioiis, 
*  was  taken  down  from  the  words  of  the -learned  and  ooiir- 
teous  librarian  himself,  to  whom  the  Author  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  acknowledging  the  many  obligations  conferred 
by  his  kindness  and  attention.  The  story  is  shortly  but 
clearly  told  in  an  inscription  which  he  has  set  up  in  the  ii- 
brary,  and  which  runs  as  follows : 

"  Cette  ancienne  biblioth^oe  royale, 

form^des  librairiesque  les  Dues  de  Bourgogneavoientcrito 

pour  le  d^lassement  et  Tinstruction  des  princes  de  leur  sang, 

Augment^e  par  les  SouTerains  Autrichiens, 

Kenfermant  des  Manuscrits  pr6cieux  de  douze  siMes, 

Tmnsport^e  en  partie  k  Paris  1726,  restitu^  en  1770, 

Fut  ouverte  au  public  en  1772  par  Marie  Th^^ 

et  le  Prince  Charles, 

De  nouveau  enlev^  en  1794— *rendue  en  1815, 

£lle  est  destine  par  un  arr^t^  du  24  Avril  1831, 

k  dcTenir  la  base  d'on  Mus^e  historique. 
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**  WeD,''  said  Sir  Frederick,  in  acknowledging 
Che  courtesy  vrldch  had  inspired  this  detail,  ^^  you 
see  that  these  princes,  whom  your  reyolutionary 
doctrines  decry,  are,  after  all,  the  best  patrons 
and  encouragers  of  learning.*** 

"  When  mind,  like  power,  was  confined  to  the 
few,**^  sidd  Madame  Marguerite,  *^  the  few  were 
its  natural  protectors.*** 

^^  With  all  due  gratitude  to  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy,** said  the  Conservator,  "  we  stand  also  in- 
debted to  the  present  constitutional  government. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  demands  which  are  made 
on  the  public  purse  by  the  unsettled  state  of  our 
foreign  relations,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has 
authorised  me  to  continue  the  sumptuous  bind- 
ings commenced  by  Napoleon,   to  replace   the 
portraits   of  all   our  sovereigns  since   the   com- 
.  mencement  of  the  Buigundian  dynasty,  and  to 
ornament  the  windows  with  stained  glass  in  imi- 
tation of  the  old  art ;    and,  every  day,  I  receive 
permission  to  purchase  fresh  manuscripts  :  so  that 
the  sixteen  thousand  volumes  of  which  the  pre- 
sent collection  consists,  will  be  rapidly  increased 
in  every  department  of  human  knowledge.** 

^'  Here  is  a  book  and  a  binding,**  said  Ma- 
dame Marguerite^  *'  beyond  aU  price  in  the  esti- 
mation of  audi  antiquarians  as  Sir  Frederick  and 
myself.** 
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She  had  taken  up  a  very  antique  Tolume  of 
manuscript,  of  an  oblong  fonn,  bound  in  black 
damask. 

"  It  is  the  album  or  common-place  book  of  one 
of  our  great  stateswomen,  the  Duchess  Maigue^ 
rite,^''  said  Monsieur  Marchal :  *^  her  goTemment 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  her  fiimous  treaty  of 
Cambray,  in  which  she  outwitted  the  wily  cardinal 
D^Amboise,  and  a  woman  as  astute,  though  not  as 
enlightened  as  herself,  entitle  her  to  that  epithet.^ 
He  added,  as  he  presented  the  book,  '*  You  see 
here  her  well-known  and  mystic  device — ^ Fortune^ 
infortune^  fort  uwe."*^ 

Sir  Frederick  started:  the  eyes  of  Madame 
Marguerite  were  fixed  on  him  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression ;  but  she  resumed  her  drawing. 

"  Here,*^  continued  the  Conservator,  "  are  her 
arms  on  the  cover,  and  here  is  her  autograph.'*^ 

'^  Baladts !""  said  Sir  Frederick,  reading  the 
title,  ^'  a  strange  work  for  a  diplomatist  !^ 

"  Oh,  she  was  a  true  woman  !^  said  Madame 
Marguerite  —  ^^  author,  politician,  sovereign,  but 
femme  avant  tout ;  as  every  word  in  this  most 
cliarming  volume  shows.  Here  is  a  stana  iraef 
d'inspiratioHt  in  her  own  hand-writing  to  prove 
it :  it  is  in  the  old  Flemish-French  of  her  court, 
which  has  a  chann  for  me  beyond  the  purism  of  a 
French  academician. 
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*  Qoelqat  Bok,  je  yous  oublieny, 

Pkttst  k  Dieu  que  Hkt  de  ceste  heure, 
Mais  de  tant  plus,  qu*a  ce  labeure, 
Tant  plus  en  memoire  vous  ay/ 

Through  the  obscurity  of  this  old  French  you 
see  the  idea  of  MoncriejBT's  delightful  refraioy 

*  En  90Dgeantqu*il  faut  qu*on  Toublie, 
On  s'en  souTient.' " 

"  What  a  charming  line  !"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
devouring  the  manuscript.  ^^  It  appears  through 
all  these  stanzas  that  the  Princess  Maiguerite  was 
unhappy."" 

"  To  be  sure  she  was,"  said  Madame  Mar- 
guerite. ^^  She  had  got  the  start  of  her  age,  a 
crime  never  forgiven.  She  had  the  heart  of  a 
woman,  the  mind  of  a  man,  and  was  tied  down  to 
the  barbarous  formalities  of  a  court  she  despised. 
Here  is  the  reaumS  of  her  life,  called  Chanson 
faite  par  Madame. 

*  C'est  pour  jamais  que  regret  me  demeure. 
Qui  sans  cesser,  nuit  et  jour,  k  tout  eure 
T^nt  me  tourmant  que  bien  voudroitf  mourir.' " 

^^  En  aittndantj  however,"  said  Monsieur  Mar- 
chal ;  ^^  she  amused  herself  pretty  gaily,  as  this 
old  and  very  damaged  volume  proves.  You  see, 
it  once  had  a  splendid  cover;  it  was  bound  in 
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crimson  damask.  The  paper  ia  black  wiih  gdden 
letters,  its  title  Pluste^  basse  danc€»  li  wsi-ilie 
quadrille  book  of  the  Court  of  Brussela  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  belonged  to  our  Duckeas 
Marguerite  herself.  Here  is  an  explanation  of  the 
dances  a  la  mode^  in  seventeen  pages  thai  follow 
the  music ;  and  here  are  the  namea^  '  La  Mar^ 
gueritCf''  *  Vesperance  de  Bourhon^  ^  JTamomrSf 
*  ma  miey  *  ca-<-fn,  mon  amxmrtux  dtsivy  *  FHUb 
a  marter^  ^  La  dance  de  RavestaiUy  *  La  domlet 
Amour ^"^  and  ^  lejoyeux  de  Bruxellesy  a  name  of 
true  Belgian  origin.'*' 

^*  Yes,'*'  said  Madame  Marguerite ;  **  it  is  re* 
markable  that  the  Belgians,  like  the  old  Caati- 
lians,  were  a  vivacious  people,  till  the  espionage 
established  in  domestic  life  by  the  Spanish 
rule  quenched  their  spirit  in  a  cautious,  if 
not  gloomy  reserve ;  but  they  will  soon  recover 
under  free  institutions,  and  we  shall  have  them 
dancing  theyoyeux  de  Bruxellesy  as  in  the  time 
of  their  own  Madame  Marguerite.'^ 

"  No  doubt,''  said  the  Conservator ;  "  and  I 
am  glad  that  you,  Madame,  are  collecting  ma- 
terials for  the  life  of  that  most  accomplished  Bel- 
gian lady." 

^*  Oh  !  only  for  its  pictorial  illustrations.'*' 

<*  WhO)  then,  is  to  compose  the  text  ?"  asked 
Sir  Frederick. 
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ft.  ^*  Tlie'  Pirnlcesft  of  Schaflfenhausen,'^    replied 
iMaimat'  Maigfierite. 

:^  ."  Ifl  Ae  capable  of  that  ?""  said  Sir  Frederick  ; 
^  with  her  creed  of  absolutism ,  so  different  from 
Tfmit  crnn^  as  to  make  your  connexion  a  paradox."" 
.-  ^*  We  have  a  stronger  tie  than  that  of  opinion. 
^kte  ^wants  me,  I  want  her — Je  vous   conviensy 
'vou9  nu  cfmvenez.   As  for  the  work,  she  will  bring 
to  it  all  her  amour  propre ;  and  that  is  a  great 
uupiiation.     Her  husband,  by  the  Trazeymers,  is 
"dEfoended  from  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy ;  I  have 
just  picked  up  ^  Z^a  vMtahle  Htstoire  de  Gilleon 
dt  Trazeymer^''  a  very  old  work,  with  which  she  • 
k  ddighted." 

^'  But  here,^  said  Monsieur  Marchal,  return- 
ing from  the  other  end  of  the  library — "  here  is 
Ske  pearl  of  our  collection ;  as  bearing  upon  a 
bflhionable  branch  of  modem  literature.  It  is 
the  joint  production  of  two  pretty  women;  com- 
menced in  the  sixteenth  century  by  one,  and 
finished  by  the  other  in  the  seventeenth — Marie 
<le  Bdiercke,  and  Wilhelma  Del  Vael.^ 

**  The  first  bos  bleus  on  record,  I  suppose  ?'*^ 
said  Sir  Frederick. 

^^  In  what  relation  these  two  ladies  stood  to 
each  other,  or  how  the  volume  passed  from  one  to 
the  other,  is  unknown,^^  continued  Madame  Mar- 

YOL.    III.  D 
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Minritenie:  ^  vrj^atrwu  ii  k,  *  cftrr  ptdm 
fkoMKTt ;    lie  rrvfasc  "wk  hkbt  pt)liailv]T  tlie 
inrtk  tLcrorfi  thai  docs  iKrt  muck  matter  now.'* 

^  Here,^  aud  Mansienr  Mardial,  lajing  Ui 
}AttTj(J  OD  a  p3e  of  vciy  old  manuscripts,  m 


*  MonfiettrCampan  lias  ttnoe  made  this  miiroscnpt  tke 
•ul)j«?cl  of  a  pleawit  article  in  LArtisU,  a  Bnisseb  pe- 
rtoiJlcal  of  dittinguished  merit,  to  which  some  of  the 
«tiiititttt  men  are  conlribttloifc 
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aniiqittied  fai&diiig,  ^'  liere  if  uiother  sen  of  mind, 
iHwtiaied  with  the  names  and  aatogTSf^  of  Ens- 
mns,  Heinsins,  and  Pnteanns ;  hnije  ooiit  fcrai 
gratu  dts  pedoMs  en  U8»  one  little  anecdote  ex- 
cepted. Dorotli^  de  Croy,  Duchesae  de  Croy, 
sent  Uieae  complimentaij  venes  to  Puteanus. 

*  Blftiaen  qai  roadim  le  style  de  U  yoizs 
£t  tes  dinns  toiU  d'od  naissent  rambroisie, 
Elle  D*a  pas  de  goClt  pour  rignare  et  Tenvie : 
Aids  agaoe  lean  dents  et  cause  tant  d'abois ; 
Abois  qui  a*ODt  poaroir  que  dlxMuioiier  ta  fkne, 
£t  accioistre  Una  los  en  accroisant  leur  biame. 

M  BruxelUi^e*  Fevrier  1614.* 

^<  And  how  do  yon  think  Puteanus  replied  ?^ 

<*  Like  a  pedant,  of  couiae,^  said  Madame  Mar- 
guerite. 

<<  Exactly ;  by  criticising  the  fiilae  concord  in 
the  second  line,  which  he  calls  a  '  synthisc  ptu 
toUrabU: "" 

''The  learned  men  of  that  day,  unlike  those  of 
the  present  times,^  said  Sir  Frederick,  with  a 
slight  bow  of  the  head,  "  knew  but  little  of  the 
courtesies  of  life/^ 

''  Apropos  to  which,^  said  Madame  Margue- 
rite, ''  we  must  not  intrude  farther  on  the  inex- 
haustible politeness  of  Monsieur  Marchal :  the 
hour  for  closing  the  Biblioth^ue  is  come.^ 

d2 
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^^  It  is  SO  natural,^  said  Sir  Fiederick, . "  to 
forget  time,  when  searching  into  its  lecotds^  vmiet 
such  auspices.**^ 

^^  I  am  always  too  happy  to  do  the  honours  by 
visitors  of  aU  nations ;  but  more  particularly  by 
such  true  lovers  of  antiquity  and  arts  as  mon- 
sieur, and  Madame  Marguerite.''^ 

"  It  is  a  privilege,^  said  Sir  Frederick,  as  he 
conducted  her  to  the  carriage,  ^^  to  be  presented 
by  you.^ 

"  Yes,  here :  but  I  could  do  nothing  for  you 
at  Almack'^s.^ 

^'  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  place  where  I  should 
not  require  your  protection.^ 

"  A  VHopital  de  la  VictUesse  Malktureust^ 
said  Madame  Marguerite  to  her  servant.  ^^  I 
will  not  ask  you,  Sir  Frederick,  to  accompany  me 
there." 

'^  If  you  did,  I  should  accept  the  invitation, 
as  I  have  done  that  for  to-morrow  evening,  with- 
out calculating  the  consequences.  But  you  have 
not  given  me  the  itiniraire  of  your  Pavilion."" 

^'  Here  it  is,"  she  said,  presenting  him  a  card, 
''  and  remember  the  hour." 

"  You  will  find  it  more  difficult,"  he  replied, 
*^  to  teach  me  to  foiget,  than  to  remember : 

'  £n  songeant  quHl  faut  qu'on  Toubliey 
On  s'en  sotivient.'  ** 
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Madame  Mugaerite  drove  oiF  for  the  hospital, 
Bad  Sir  Frederick  to  dress  for  a  dinner  at  Mon- 
sieur Engler^s,  preoccupied,  amused,  and*— in 
love :  golden  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the 
idle,  the  ennuySj  and  the  susceptible. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE    FETE    IN    THE    F0BE8T. 


No  capital  in  Europe  possesses  more  beautiful 
environs  than  that  of  Belgium.  Deficient  in 
every  feature  of  sublimity,  in  all  that  strikes  bold- 
ly on  the  mind,  and  awes  the  ]mag;ination ;  with 
no  Alps  that  rise,  no  S€»  that  rolls,  no  volca- 
nic elements  to  threaten  or  destroy,  there  is 
everywhere  much  to  cheer  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
nothing  to  make  him  feel  how  light,  in  the  great 
scheme  of  creation,  are  his  individual  interests  and 
existence. 

That  hardy  and  strenuous  enteiprise,  which 
found  the  Low  Countries  the  region  of  the  ciane 
and  the  stork,  the  refuge  of  the  wolf  and  the  boar, 
has  left  it  the  land  where  man  may  best  fed  him- 
self the  lord  of  the  ascendant.  Rich  in  a  soil 
that  teems  with  luxurious  abundance,  with  forests 
that  shade  and  temper  the  influence  of  the  de- 
ments, the  provinces  of  Belgium  unite  in  their 
scenery  the  highest  features  of  mond  and  pictu- 
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TCflqve  beauty.  Its  feudal  castles,  and  holds  of 
totee  and  violence,  senre  now  but  as  features  for 
the  painter,  to  tip  a  crag,  or  to  frown  over  a  glen. 
Its  magnificent  abbeys  and  lonely  monasteries, 
<mce  the  causes  of  popular  prostration,  are  now 
subsidiary  to  the  wants  of  man,  the  receptacles 
and  the  shelter  of  his  industry :  and  everywhere 
the  bell-capped  mansion  and  comfortable  cottage 
give  tdcen  of  a  pervading  equality,  and  fill  up 
&e  fearful  vacuum  which  in  other  less  blessed 
r^ims  separates  the  castle  and  the  hut.  Even 
the  fiubouxgs  and  suburban  dependencies  of 
Brussels  are  scenes  to  paint,  as  well  as  to  enjoy. 
The  valley  and  village  of  Etterbeek,  its  gardens, 
and  ponds,  and  rustic  guinguettes ;  the  hamlet  of 
LccHes,  with  its  splendid  prospects ;  the  superb 
paric  of  La  Cambre;  Boisfort,  which  rivals  in 
beauty  the  villages  of  Switzerland,  with  the  deep 
and  dark  line  of  the  Forest  of  Soignes,  are  subjects 
of  the  highest  inspiration  to  pictorial  genius— -of 
the  profoundest  reflection  to  the  moral  philo* 
sopher* 

Amidst  these  vanons  sites,  replete  with  piotur 
lesque  beauty,  there  is  one  of  pie-eminent  loveli- 
nefli,  where  the  eloquent  silence  of  Nature  in  her 
gnmd  repose  is  interrupted  by  the  evening  song 
of  myriads  of  nightingales.     It  is  called  the  ^  Oro^ 
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nendael,^  or  green  valley.  There  stiD  motdder  the 
ruined  cloisters  of  the  once  stupendous  monastay, 
to  which  the  Infiuita  Isabel,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  sovereigns  of  the  Low  Countries, 
retreated  from  the  cares  of  state  and  the  tedium  of 
a  court.  There,  too,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
bade  his  last  farewell  to  greatness ;  and,  sunound- 
ed  by  Philip  the  Second,  Eleanor,  the  wife  of 
Francis  the  First,  Marie,  Queen  of  Hungary, 
Maximilian  of  Austria  and  his  wife,  and  Mulez 
Hassan,  a  King  of  Numidia,  took  an  early  repast, 
previous  to  resigning  the  imperial  crown  for  the 
cowl  of  a  monk. 

In  a  site  so  favoured  by  nature,  so  conse- 
crated by  time,  so  tinged  with  ideality,  and  yet 
so  within  the  lines  of  civilization,  the  late  Prince 
of  Schafienhausen  possessed  an  ancient  hunting- 
tower.  This  descendant  of  one  of  the  great  feudal 
families  of  Europe,  the  Belgian  Prince,  the  Spa- 
nish Grandee,  the  Count  of  the  Empire,  had  ail  the 
faults,  prejudices,  and  tendencies  incidental  to  his 
caste.  Selfish,  haughty,  despotic,  sensual,  he  was 
witty  and  tasteful :  a  voluptuaiy  in  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  passionate  for  the  arts,  and  liberal  in 
their  encouragement ;  in  his  castle  on  the  Rhine 
he  would  gladly  have  been  a  petty  luzeraitij  as 
his  &ther  was  before  him,  whose   uncontrolled 
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power  had  actually  permitted  him  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  death  on  one  of  his  serfiB,  and  to  execute 
it  in  the  court  of  his  castle.  The  once  astute  states- 
man, the  disciple  of  absolutism,  was  utterly  disap- 
pointed and  disgusted  with  the  arrangements  which 
had  fc^owed  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  His  hope  for 
Belgium  had  centred  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Austrian  power ;  and  he  was  wont  to  say  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  elbowed  by  the  petty  Princes 
of  Nassau,  who  had  no  political  existence  when  his 
own  &mily  were  sovereign  powers. 

He  was  one  of  the  many  grand  seigneurs  of  Brus- 
sels who  left  it  for  Vienna,  in  the  same  disgust 
against  the  government  of  King  William,  as  those 
of  his  class  and  temper  have  lately  exhibited 
i^jainst  King  Leopold.  In  disposing,  therefore, 
of  his  splendid  hotel  in  the  old  Spanish  quarters 
of  Brussels,  (the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alvas  and 
the  Fustenburgs,)he  had  sent  his  precious  pictures, 
^iftd  other  objects,  of  art,  to  his  ancient  campagne* 
beloogiBg  to  his  &mily  in  the  Gronendael,  until 
he  could  make  up  his  mind  in  which  of  his  many 
mansions  he  should  deposit  them. 

Chance,  and  a  pursuit  of  the  arts,  had  brought 
to  visit  this   remote  gallery  in   the  forest   ihe~ 
p«r8<m  whom  he  had  afterwards  made  his  wife;* 
and  it  was  at  her  suggestion  that  he  had  been  in^. 

d5 
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daced  to  re-edify  and  enlaige  the  buikUng,  but  the 
outbreak  of  the  Belgian  reTolution  drovehim  again 
from  his  temporary  residence  in  its  neighbourhood^ 
and  interrupted  the  progrecto  of  his  improvement 
and  his  plans. 

Bhordy  afterwards  he  married, —  partly  ^fom 
passion,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  disinheriting  his 
next  heir.  His  death,  however,  oecaired  afanoat 
immediately  after  his  marriage;  and  his  Iflbeial 
bequests  to  his  widow  left  the  successor  to  his 
title  nothing  beyond  that  the  law  awarded  him. 
Over  his  German  property  he  had  no  power, 
save  the  splendid  ruins  of  a  castle  on  the  Rhine ; 
but  his  Belgian  estate,  in  the  neigbbouriiood  of 
the  Forest  of  Soignes,  he  had  left  to  the  now  cele- 
brated Princess  of  Schaffenhausen. 

His  widowed  Princess  had  probably  shared  the 
prejudices  of  her  aristocratic  husband,  as  she  had 
not  visited  Brussels  since  her  maniage.  It  was 
only  within  the  last  few  months,  that  orden  had 
arrived  from  England  to  her  agent  to  contime 
the  edifice  in  the  Forest  of  Soignes,  and  to  double 
the  number  of  workmen  employed  on  it. 

Since  the  Princesses  arrival  in  Belgium,  she  had 
made  the  Pavilion  of  the  Gionendael  her  head- 
quarters; declining  all  visits,  and  busied  in  super- 
intending her  buildingB,  and  inquiring  into  the  state 
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of  her  affiuis.  The  caprice  of  ennui  (that  malady 
of  the  fortunate^  that  penalty  of  the  rich)  might 
have  piobably  detennined  her  to  seek  amusement 
in  this  expensive  toy ;  thus  adding  one  more  su- 
perflnous  residence  to  those  she  already  possessed 
vithottt  occupying :  but  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  influence  which  Madame  Maiguerite  had 
obtained  over  her,  had  been  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  recommencing  the  fiiiry  palace,  in  which 
possibly  the  whimsical  Aimida  would  never  even* 
tually  dwell. 

It  was  in  this  pavilion  that  the  retiring  artist 
had  obtained  pennission  to  make  her  adieus  to 
her  brethren,  on  quitting  professional  life  under 
the  liberal  protection  of  her  sumptuous  patroness. 

The  sun  had  nearly  set,  and  the  tops  of  the 
trees  of  La  Cambre,  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  ab- 
bey, were  alone  brightened  by  its  declining  rays,  as 
Sir  Frederick  stopped  his  cairisge  at  that  beauti- 
fill  and  elevated  point  of  view  called  Varhre  vert. 
He  had  done  so  at  the  advice  of  his  courier,  to 
look  down  on  the  rich  and  magnificent  scene  that 
spread  beneath ;  and  then  proceeded  by  Boisfort, 
through  the  Forest  of  Soignes,  to  an  opoiing  among 
the  trees,  which  led  by  a  foot*path  to  the  pavilion 
of  the  Gronendael.  Having  left  his  carriage  at  a 
guiHguetttj  (where  a  vine-covered  poich  displayed 
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a  living  group,  Buch  as,  in  the  language  of  art, 
MTOuld  be  described  as  a  happy  accident,)  he 
set  out  on  foot  with  his  guide,  by  a  tangled,  bnke 
diverging  into  many  *  an  alley  green,**  till  the 
deep,  dark  defiles  of  interlacing  trees  scarcely  left 
more  than  a  straggling  ray  of  light  to  point  the 
way.  A  guigling  stream  roamed  amidst  the  hig^ 
rank  herbage,  nourished  by  one  of  those  spriogs 
which  so  frequently  gush  up  amidst  forest-scenery 
like  .magical  creations.  Sir  Frederick,  as  he 
forced  his  way  along  the  tangled  and.briary  path, 
soon  withdrew  his  attention  &om  the  natural 
bieauties  of  the  scene;  and  in  some  impatience  he 
asked  his  courier,  '^  Is  there  no  carriage*road  to 
the  pavilion  ?"" 

^^  There  is  a  road  now  clearing.  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier,'*'  replied  the  courier,  "  a  mile  below 
the  village  of  Boisfort;  and  another  old  and 
ratted  road  leads  from  the  hamlet  of  Gronendael 
to  La  Hulp :  but  this  is  the  shortest  and  the 
most  beautiful;  and  it  opens  at  once  on  the 
rpidezvous  de  chasae^  where  Monseigneur  le 
Prince  began  his  mataon  de  plaisance.  Except* 
ing  the  pavilion  at  Terveuren,  there  will  be  no- 
thing comparable  to  it,  if  Madame  la  Piinceaae 
ever  completes  it:  h\ityhundcrttausendsacrameniJ 
V  who  will  answer  for  a  great  lady !'     It  was  Hf; 
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dame  Miugaerite^s  postilion  who  desired  me  to 
bring  voire  seigneurie  by  this  track  :  I  hope  I 
haven^'t  lost  my  way.'' 

*^  I  hope  8O9  too,  with  all  my  soul !''  said  Sir 
Frederick. 

The  next  moment  the  hope  was  realized,  by 
the  appearance  of  twinkling  lights,  which  spark- 
led like  fire-flies  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  by  the  &int  sounds  of  music.  Far- 
ther on,  a  dark  arcade,  cleared  under  the  entwined 
branches  of  a  mass  of  elms,  opened  at  once  upon 
the  pavilion,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
those  cleared  spaces  that,  in  forest-scenery,  are 
designated  as  a  rendezvous  de  chasse.  Its  gothic 
porch  was  of  pure  white  stone,  and  presented 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  most  ornamented  and 
elaborated  style  of  that  picturesque  order.  Its 
long,  narrow,  and  elegant  casements,  filled  with 
painted  glass,  threw  their  many-coloured  tints 
on  the  green  sward  without;  and  three  pointed 
arches,  opening  to  the  free  air,  gave  a  perfect 
view  of  the  interior  of  an  illuminated  gallery  be- 
hind. The  light  shafts  and  feathered  tracery  of 
this  beautiful  fragment  were  alone  clearly  dis- 
cernible. The  forest-trees,  and  the  dark  outline  of 
a  massive  turret,  formed  the  background  Beds 
of  flowers,  clustering  shrubs,  and  corbeilles  of  rare 
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exotics,  enriched  and  perfumed  the  Terdant  hiwn 
in  front. 

Here,  seeing  all,  himself  unseen,  Sir  Frederick 
Mottram  stopped,  and  seated  himself  on  a  mtiic 
bench,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a 
giant  oak,  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
sjlvan  scene.  Groups  were  passing  in  and  oat  of 
the  portico,  and  the  inner  apartment  was  occn* 
pied  by  a  crowd  of  persons  of  both  sexes.  The 
hostess  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  ananging 
music  on  a  piano-forte,  which  stood  exactly  in  a 
line  with  the  central  open  archway.  Among  the 
persons  surrounding  the  instrument,  Sir  Frede- 
rick distinguished  Colonel  ,  and  other  Po- 
lish gentlemen,  the  Italian  exile  whom  he  had 
met  in  the  trecksckuyt,  Cholet,  the  delightfnl 
tenor  of  the  Pr6  aux  Ckrcsy  Messrs.  F^tis, 
Belliard,  and  other  professors  and  amatenra  of  dis- 
tinction,  some  of  whom  he  had  met  at  the  house 
of  Monsieur  Engler  on  the  preceding  evening. 
Among  the  groups  scattered  through  the  room,  he 
also  recognised  the  striking  head  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Messieurs  Gachard,  Marchal,  Van 
H     ■    ,  Mr.  Orattan,^  and  M.  Moch,  (to  whoae 


*  The  Heiress  of  Bruges,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  Id  historical 
search  and  local  colouring,  is  comparable  to  many  of  Walter 
Scott's  best  pictures  of  national  pecnlianties. 
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sevflcal  irridngs  Belgiiim  stands  equally  indebted 
for  inyesting  it  with  new  interest,)  with  Dr. 
Fieidlander,  (one  of  the  most  liberal  and  elegant 
€tennan  writers  of  the  day,)  and  other  foreign 
notibflities,  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  in 
the  streets  and  public  reading-rooms  of  Brussek. 
But,  among  this  varied  group,  he  saw  no  fimn  to 
wfaifik  fae  could  assign  his  own  vague  and  &ntastic 
idea  of  the  Piineess  of  Schafienhausen ;  and  he 
rejoiced  at  the  &ct.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
scene  which  by  the  remotest  association  could 
recal  the  restraint  imposed  by  his  own  exclusive 
circle  and  its  cold  despotic  forms,  to  scare  his  eyes 
and  grieve  his  heart !  Everything  around  him 
was  strange,  new,  unconnected  with  ancient  habits 
and  nunbid  feelings,  as  the  site  he  occupied. 

The  tuning  of  musical  instruments  was  *  now 
completed.  Madame  Marguerite  had  taken  her 
plaee  at  the  piano-forte,  with  a  sweep  of  chromatic 
modidations  which  showed  the  science  of  a  mis- 
tress of  the  art.  He  thought,  as  he  listened,  of 
her  pictures,  of  her  conversation ;  he  looked  at 
her  person,  irradiated  as  her  splendid  counte- 
nance then  was,  by  sensations  which  music 
alone  awakens  in  those  oiganised  for  its  enjoy- 
ments. Coquetry,  too,  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  appropriate  diess  than  her  usual,  full,  vo- 


lummaiiB  robe  of  neii  bJbdL  staS^  and  ker  mmted 
Jmlle^  chrowii  back  titmi  ha  heady  aid 
a  dne  relief  co  her  fin^iiiitr  eTcs  and  sibvl 

Tbe  moac  peribimed  waa  a  PoU^  hjaui  to 
libeny.  Tlie  9ol«>  parts  were  sung  by  Madame 
)Lin?iex:re*  in  a  deep,  S4>nl-Urachmg  eontiB-aho 
▼«Nce ;  the  dioras^  bj  the  Polisk  and  odicr  foieigD 
jnenclemen.  Ic  was  one  of  thoae  calm  and  ge- 
aaiL  ]iic^C5^  when  music  aci^uiies  its  futtest  power 
(»«vr  bein^  sieeepcible  of  ks  mysterMHis  apdh. 
Not  a  bceadi  of  air  disturbed  eTen  the  dear  flaae 
of  a  ksip  which  hong  oTer  a  fountain,  irhoee  liBt 
tj>cklcd  roond  the  roots  of  a  huge,  blighted  ebn^ 
once  the  riral  of  the  oak,  nnder  which  Sir  Fre- 
derick lounged. 

The  impressionable  temperament  of  the  late 
cold  and  arid  statesman,  (the  slave  of  mental  ha- 
bits at  variance  with  nature'^s  intentions  in  his 
&Toar,)  yielded  to  the  enchantment  of  the  ftnk 
and  scented  atmosphere,  and  the  witching  of  sweet 
sounds.  He  thought  the  melody  of  the  PoUeh 
hymn  was  almost  an  argument  in  &your  of  the 
Polish  cause ;  and  even  the  liberation  of  classic 
Italy,  and  of  honest  Germany,  stole  on  his  afibc* 
tions  as  plausible  and  possible,  through  the  pas- 
sionate voices  of  men  so  gifted  and  so  worthy  to 
enjoy  all  that  bounteous  nature  had  created  for. 
their  use. 
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The  nnttic  ceased;  the  Belgians  applauded. 
Thof  liad  ocMnpleted  their  great  work,  and  their . 
sympathies  were  offered  with  an  unoffending  ex- 
piession  of  pitj  and  admiration  for  their  less  for- 
tum^  brothers.  Refreshments  were  then  served, 
and  Madame  Marguerite,  circulating  through  her 
guests,  advanced  from  the  gallery  to  the  portico, 
and  from  the  portico  to  the  open  air.  In  the 
courteous  surveillance  of  a  society  accustomed  to 
receive  those  personal  attentions  which  English 
boil  ton  has  banished  from  its  circles,  she  ad-, 
vanoed  to  the  last  stragglers,  with  a  pleasant  word 
and  a  welcoming  smile  for  each,  till  she  reached 
the  seat  where  Sir  Frederick  reposed.  Her  recog- 
nition was  instantaneous  and  cordial. 

**  Ah  !*"  she  said,  *'  you  have  selected  your  bel 
respir'o  well.  I  pray  you  mark  the  spot;  it  is 
that  on  which  Charles  the  Fifth  took  his  last 
leave  of  his  &mily,  and  of  the  allies  of  his  power, 
the  day  he  abdicated.  What  a  group  !  what  a 
scene!  I  have  sketched  it  as  the  subject  of  a 
future  picture." 

*'  The  scene,""  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  is  ezqui- 

^tely  beautiftil ;    but  the  historical  interest  you 

now  attach   to   it   is  infinitely  more  interesting. 

What  a  lesson  on  the  vanity  of  human  passions!"" 

^*  And  what  a  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  that  un- 
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limited  power  beyond  what  man  should  trust  with 
man  r  she  replied.  ^^  Look  at  that  German,  that 
Italian,  those  Poles,  all  victims  of  the  despotism 
still  subsisting,  still  flourishing,  which  it  was  the 
ambition  of  Charles  to  establish ;  for  that  he  la- 
boured and  fought,  and  for  what  ?— to  die  of  reli- 
gious melancholy  and  ennui  in  a  cloister!  The 
musicv  which  still  rings  in  my  ears,  is  a  fearful 
comment  on  the  story /^ 

*^  The  music  you  allude  to  breathes  of  senti- 
ment, of  passion,  of  enthusiasm;  but  I  do  not 
see  by  what  reasonable  association  it  connects 
itself  with  the  despotism  (if  so  you  will  call  it)  of 
Caiarles  the  Fifth/' 

*^  It  breathes  of  human  suffering,  of  national 
degradation,  of  force,  of  injustice ;  and  it  but  re- 
peats the  tale  of  centuries  of  wrong,  enacted  in 
every  kingdom  of  continental  Europe  to  this  pre- 
sent day.  And  for  whose  benefit  did  the  candi- 
date for  universal  monarchy  and  unmixed  despot- 
ism raise  this  superstructure  of  evil?  Think  of 
the  successors  of  Charles.  The  foundress  of 
the  stock  was  Joan  the  mad :  Chailes  the  Fifth 
died  mad;  Philip  the  Second  lived  in  ferocious 
ddirium ;  and  his  bigoted  and  stultified  successors 
exhibited,  in  scarcely  less  striking  chaiaeters,  their 
intellectual  monstrosity.     Ju  tibU^  you  were  at 
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the  congress  of  Vieiuia,  and  can  tell  whether  the 
sQccessois  to  the  power  and  the  inheriton  of  the 
blood  of  the  uniyersal  monarchist  are  either  bet- 
ter or  happier  than  their  predecessor.^ 

Sir  Frederick  remained  for  a  moment  silent. 

*^  You  do  not  agree  with  me  yet,^  said  Mar 
dame  Marguerite. 

^*  Perhaps  not,^  he  said  ;  **  bnt  I  at  least  feel 
with  jou,  and  that  is  a  preliminary  step  to  agree- 
ment. That  music  of  yours  is  a  great  rhetorician : 
and  you  have  a  mode  of  attacking  the  mind 
through  the  senses^  which  leaves  it  without  the 
power  or  the  wish  of  resistance.**^  ' 

**  A  great  cause,^  she  replied  coldly,  ^*  should 
owe  nothing  to  such  sybarite  accessories.^ 

**  And  is  not  all  here  sybarite  ?^  he  said,  en* 
deavouring  to  detain  her,  by  catching  the  floating 
end  of  hexfatlUj  as  she  was  in  the  act  of  passing 
him — "  The  air  we  breathe,  the  scene  we  occupy, 
the  voice  which  penetrates  to  the  innermost  recesses 
of  our  existence,  and  turns  life  into  a  tmnce  !^ 

^^  And  observe,^  she  said  with  animation,  taking 
his  offered  aim ;  ^^  pray  observe  that  Nature  is  the 
fountain  of  all  this ;  and  that  when  you  exclude 
her  fresh  vital  breath,  reverse  her  seasons,  and, 
above  all,  neglect  her  great  distinctions,  for  those 
of  artificial  society,  you  forfeit  all  the  charms 
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which  DOW  80  much  excite  your  rather  excitable 
imagination.  But  I  must  make  you  known  to 
some  of  our  Belgian  notabilitiee^  our  revolu- 
tionary ministers,  past,  present,  and  (I  dare  say) 
to  come.  I  have  nothing  for  you  in  the  way  of  a 
Mettemich,  a  Talleyrand,  or  a  Montague  St. 
Leger ;  nothing  to  set  against  the  diplomatists  I 
have  seen,  filling  the  salons  of  the  Princess  of 
Schafienhausen  in  London  and  Vienna.  Ours  are 
the  agents  of  the  day,  the  necessities  of  the  occasion, 
the  springs  of  a  new  movement ;  and  their  charac- 
teristics are  as  peculiar  as  their  position.^ 

''  Pray,^^  he  said,  holding  her  back,  as  she  ap- 
proached a  group  at  the  portico,  ^'  let  me  for  a 
while,  at  least,  be  a  spectator,  an  auditor — an*— ^ 

''  Oh  !  I  wonH  commit  you  ;  nothing  plebeian 
shall  get  between  the  wind  and  your  gentility. 
Look  at  that  energetic,  gesticulating  man,  with  a 
countenance  all  expression,  and  an  eye  all  fire  ;  I 
may  present  you  to  him  :  he  is  of  the  equestrian 
order— of  ^our  order,""  (she  added  with  pointed 
expression.)  '^  In  England,  he  would  be  what 
the  Princess  calls  ^  Sare  somebody."*  Is  not  that 
like  her  ?" 

"  Too,  too  like  her !""  he  replied,  the  whole 
scene  in  the  Opera-box  rushing  on  his  memory. 

^^  But  Charles  de  Broucker  s'^en  moqut^  she 
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continued :  ^'  he  has  fiur  other  chiims  for  difl- 
tinction.'" 

*'  Is  your  Princess  here  ?^  asked  Sir  Frederick. 

**  Oh  !''  she  said  ironicaUy ;  **  princesses  are 
patronesses  of  the  arts.  They  purchase  talent ; 
but  they  do  not  enter  with  it  into  social  equality. 
*  Ces  gens-la,'*  as  Madame  Du  Deffand  called 
Voltaire  and  D'Alembert — *  ces  gens-UC  make  a 
part  of  the  parade  of  aristocratic  station,  but  do 
not  enter  into  its  intimacy :  but  you  see  here  men 
worth  all  the  altcsses  Bruxelloises  that  ever  flou- 
rished since  the  time  of  the  D^Egmonts  and  the 
Homes.  Look  to  your  left ;  you  see  that  person 
talking  to  Constantine  Rodenbach,  whom  you  met 
at  Bruges.     It  is  Monsieur  De  Meulenaere.'' 

**  One  of  your  ministers,  I  believe,^'  observed 
Sir  Frederick,  putting  up  his  glass. 

"11  est,  le  fut,  ou  le  doit  fetre," 

replied  Madame  Marguerite,  laughing;  ^*  for  talent 
and  energies  like  his  must  always  be  available  in 
such  great  revolutionary  times  as  the  present.  His 
best  distinction  is  simply  that  of  a  pure  patriot ; 
he  is,  however,  an  historical  fact.**** 

*  "  Lorsque  MM.  De  Meulenaere  et  Vilain  XIV.  furent 
^cart^  des  ^tats  g^n6raux,  lors  des  Elections  en  1829»  on 
ouvrit  spontan^ment,  dans  les  Flandres,  noe  souscripttoii, 
pour  leur  offrir  une  m^aille  en  or,  k  leur  effigie.*'— IJpi- 
f  ode$  de  la  Revolution,  Sfc,  Sfc, 
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*^  By  the  energy  of  their  moTenieixts,  they  nraat 
be  deciding  the  fate  of  the  nation,  at  least.^ 

*^  They  did  so  once,'*^  said  Madame  Margue- 
rite, seating  herself  on  a  mound  of  cushions, 
which,  after  the  old  Spanish- Brabantian  ftshion, 
were  scattered  on  the  lawn.  Sir  Frederick  drew 
a  tabouret  beside  her,  much  amused  at  the  moving 
and  characteristic  scene  before  him.  '^  But  pray 
observe  that  group  to  your  right.^ 

<*  I  have  been  observing  it  some  time,""  said  Sir 
Frederick. 

^'  ^Tis  an  odd  coincidence,^  she  contimied, 
*^  but  there  stands  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last 
provisional  government  of  the  Belgian  Revolution. 
There  is  Charles  Rogier,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who,  in  the  most  awful  moment  of  po- 
pular fermentation,  flung  himself  into  the  very 
gap  of  anarchy,  and  established  that  charac- 
ter of  dauntless  devotedness  to  a  great  cause, 
which  may  be  deemed  the  chivalry  of  politics. 
Next  to  him  stands  the  brave,  the  gallant,  the 
patriotic  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  the 
Baron  Vander  Linden  D''Hoogvorst ;  and  there  is 
the  honest,  single-minded.  Count  Felix  de  Me- 
rode :  he  is  in  conversation  with  Colonel  Joly, 
who,  from  aiding  to  emancipate  and  govern  a 
nation,  is  now  contented  to  fidl  back  upon  the 
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actstcand  is  the  Director  of  the  Mmie.  That  Tene- 
rable  peisoDage  who  is  about  to  join  them,  is 
the  ez*regent.  Baron  Surlet  de  Ghokier.  He 
cornea  but  rarely  amongst  us,  now  that  he  has 
abdicated  his  public  functions ;  but  he  deserves 
well  of  his  couBtiy,  and  is  in  full  possession  of  its 
respect.  That  elderly  man  near  him  is  the  Baron 
de  S^cus,  the  Nestor  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; 
and  next  to  him  is  Count  Robiano.^^ 

^*  Oh !  you  admit,  then,  that  the  Belgian 
noblesse  did  come  forward?  for  here  are  barons 
and  counts  in  plenty.^ 

'^  So  few,  on  the  contrary,'^  she  interrupted, 
*^  as  to  make  the  exceptions  only  more  remark- 
able." 

^'  But  where  is  your  equestrian  ?  his  coun- 
tenance interested  me."*^ 

^^  Ay  I  where  indeed  !  He  is  ^  the  movement^ 
personified ;  he  has  passed  through  every  phasis  of 
the  B|elgian  Revolution,  prominent  in  all,  and  giv- 
ing to  each  something  of  hisown  characteristic  ener- 
gy ;  rapid  as  a  meteor-His  bright,  and  as  unfixed  ; 
and,  though  shooting  from  sphere  to  sphere  with 
incalculable  cderity,  always  leaving  the  track  of 

*  At  this  time  Mons.  GiendebieD  was  in  the  country;  and 
Monsieur  Van  de  Weyer  was  in  London,  the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  his  government  to  the  English  Court 
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his  light  behind  him :  a  patriot  jbom  sentimciit, 
a  frmkitur  from  princijde,  and  a  lorer  of  liberty 
and  the  arts  from  temperament.'*^ 

^^  He  has  phjed,  then,  no  ordinary  part  in 
your  revolution.*^ 

^^  Oh !  he  started  from  the  post,  and  a  little 
before  it.  Called  to  the  representation  in  1827, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  motion  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of. the  press,  which  was  then  com- 
promised by  an  exceptional  law, — an  act  of  vigour 
which  placed  him  in  public  opinion  at  the  head 
of  the  Belgian  opposition.  Conjointly  with  the 
Counts  de  Celles  and  de  Langhe,  he  proposed, 
during  the  heat  of  the  commotions  of  September 
1S30,  the  administrative  separations  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.  He  was,  on  various  occasions,  the 
chosen  negotiator  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
successively  Military  Governor  of  the  Prorince  of 
Li^,  Minister  of  Finance,  (a  place  which  he 
threw  up  on  the  proposed  election  of  Leopold,) 
Minister  of  the  Interior  on  Leopold^s  nomination, 
and  afterwards,  on  the  invasion  of  the  territory, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  King,  when  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  and  re-arming  ten  thousand  men 
of  the  dispersed  and  demoralized  army  after  the 
aflair  of  Louvain.  At  a  moment  of  general  con- 
fusion, when  nobody  would  accept  the  portfolio  of 
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diairs  up,  neither  stumbles  nor  retreats,  but  flies 
oiF  at  a  tangent,  indignant  at  the  paltry  obstrttc^ 
tion.  To  the  querulousness  arising  from  the 
first  check,  he  yields  with  the  froirardness  of  a 
spoiled  child ;  and  with  ^  all  or  nothing*  for  his 
motto,  he  makes  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
the  first  his  excuse  for  fiJling  back  upon  the  last. 
It  was  this  quality  which  induced  King  Leopold, 
with  his  usual  tact,  to  say,  ^  Charles  de  Brouekert 
est  un  homme  dont  on  ne  pent  rienfaire ,  matt 
sans  lequel  on  ne  pent  rienfaire.'*  Would  you 
like  to  be  presented  to  him  now  ?^ 

*^  Not  now,^  said  Sir  Frederick,  hanging  back ; 
^*  you  see  he  is  engaged,  and  with  a  person  who 
looks  like  a  preux  of  ancient  chivalry,  a  ^jeune 
et  beau  Dumnsy"* 

^^  You  have  hit  him  off  well,^'*  said  Madame 
Maiguerite. 

^<  Felix  Chazal  is  the  Bayard  of  our  revo- 
lution, ^  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche."*  Every  trait 
of  his  short  career  is  striking  and  elevated.  The 
hero  of  the  commotions  at  Mons,  he  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  sge  exhibited  a  presence  of  mind,  a 
courage,  and  a  diplomatic  dexterity,  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  veteran  general.  At  Ant- 
weip,  in  conjunction  with  his  firiend  Rogier,  he 
succeeded,  by  the  firmness  and  decision  of  his 
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manner,  in  extorting  an  anmstioe  for  the  city. 
During  seyeral  months  of  official  disoiganization 
and  confusion,  he,  as  intendant-general  of  the 
army,  had  immense  sums  at  his  disposition ;  yet 
he  quitted  his  office  in  a  poTerty  as  honourable, 
as  it  is  (under  such  circumstances)  rare.  He  is 
now  colonel  commandant  of  the  province  of  Liege.^ 

^^And  who  is  that  intellectual  young  peison, 
whose  sedate  air  fonns  so  striking  a  contrast  with 
the  physiogncmiies  of  the  two  fiery  sons  of  repub- 
licanism?^ 

^^^Tis  Monsieur  Nothomb,  the  historian  of 
the  revolution,  in  which  he  has  borne  himself  a 
distinguished  part.  He  is  another  instance  of 
the  political  talent  latent  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
society,  which  awaits  but  the  call  of  occasion  to 
show  itself  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  A  doctor 
of  laws  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  shortly  after- 
wards quitted  his  native  countiy  of  Luxembouig 
(where  he  practised  as  an  advocate),  to  commence 
journalist  at  Brussels.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  he  became  secretary  of  the  constitu^ 
tional  committee,  and  was  very  influential  in  fixing 
the  bases  adopted  for  the  Belgian  constitution. 
In  the  congress,  also,  he  defended  the  monarchical 
system  with  two  chambers ;  and,  being  convinced 
that  nothing  but  ruin  could  result  from  a  war,  he 
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became  an  active  partisan  of  what  ha£  been  so  in- 
considerately censured  as  the  system  of  protocols.*^ 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Sir  Frederick,  "  'twas  the 
only  chaiice.  That  was  great  foresight  in  so 
young  a  man.''' 

"  In  March  1881  he  became  secretary  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  strongly  advocated  the  election 
of  Leopold.  He  was  consequently  chosen,  to- 
gether with  Monsieur  Devauz,  a  commissary  to 
the  conference  in  London,  where  they  conjointly 
arranged  with  Lord  Palmerston  the  celebrated 
eighteen  articles  of  peace.'' 

^^  I  must,  then,  have  seen  him  when  in  Lon- 
don," said  Sir  Frederick :  "  I  thought  his  fiice 
was  familiar  to  me.    Pray  go  on." 

"  In  every  step  of  our  revolution  he  has  con- 
tributed largely  towards  determining  its  character ; 
and,  being  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  the 
times  to  adopt  the  juste  milieu^*  as  the  only  sys- 
tem compatible  with  the  permanence  of  national 
independence,  he,  of  course,  has  constantly  been 
employed,  and  has  shown  hunself  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  government,  and  a  firm  and  useful 
supporter  of  its  measures  in  the  Chamber.   Replete 

*  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Fmnce  and  England,  the 
juste  milieu  was  forced  upon  Belgium  by  inevitable  ctr- 
cumstances. 
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with  acquired  infonnation,  and  endowed  with  a 
singular  perspicacity  of  judgment,  he  has  acquired 
great  influence  with  his  party  both  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  chamber;  and  in  his  work,  which  you 
have  doubtless  read,  he  has  as  ably  as  eleganUy 
deFended  the  revolution  before  the  tribunal  of  con- 
tinental Europe."" 

*<  His  book,^  said  Sir  Frederick,  *<  affords  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  origin  and  tendency  of 
your  revolution  that  I  have  yet  acquired.  It  is 
marked  throughout  by  a  moderation  and  good 
sense,  that  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  more  ma- 
ture and  practised  mind  than  so  youthful  a  per^ 
son  should  indicate.^ 

^^  The  Belgians,^  she  continued,  ^^  though  some 
tliink  him  too  much  a  doctrinaire^  are  justly  proud 
of  his  talents ;  and,  as  a  member  of  private  so- 
ciety, he  is  not  the  less  gay,  spirituel^  and  un«- 
pretending,  than  he  is  laborious  and  able  in  office : 
unlike  some  of  your  English  rising  young  men, 
as  you  call  them,  who  ^  cachent  la  midiocriti 
sous  la  masque  de  la  gravite.'* "" 

**  He,  I  suppose,^  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  is  one 
of  your  working  men  ?**' 

"  Our  ministers,^  she  replied,  '*  are  all  working 
men :  Belgium  is  too  poor  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  aristocratic  show  servants.     There,  for  instance, 
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that  tall)  stttduni&rlooking  person,  is  Monsieur  Le- 
beau,  minister  of  Justice,  who  passes  for  the 
leader  of  our  cabinet,  and  the  very  spirit*  of  the 
juste  milieu.  Like  his  friend  Nothomb,  doctor 
of  lavs,  adTOcate,  journalist,  and  author,  he  vas 
the  first  individual  singled  out  for  office  bj  the 
provisional  government,  which  appointed  him  ad- 
vocate-general in  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
at  Liege.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  safe- 
ty formed  in  that  city  to  protect  property  aad 
avert  anarchy,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  he  was  also  of  the  deputation  sent  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Liege  to  treat  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  for  the  administrative  separation  of  the 
two  countries.  Subsequently,  he  was  chosen  on 
thoi  committee  for  drawing  up  the  constitution ; 
and  he  has  continued  ever  since  an  influential 
member  of  the  cabinet.  As  a  statesman,  cool, 
cautious,  and  astute,  he  has  laboured  to  consoli- 
date the  system  which  the  geographical  and  poli- 
tical circumstances  of  the  country  have  forced  on 
its  adoption.  He  has  with  infinite  tact  and  adrdt- 
ness  laboured  to  conciliate  the  timid  and  suspi- 
cious allies  who  have  agreed  to  acknowledge,  with- 
out  loving,  the  revolutionary  government ;  and,  in 
doing  this,  he  has  not  retrograded  into  that  aemi- 
Intimacy  which  has  depopularized  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Louis-Philippe.  Tluit,  indeed,  the  Bel- 
gian people  vonld  not  hare  endured.  As  an  orar 
tor,  .Monsieur  Lebeau  is  the  main  stay  of  the 
administiation.  He  is  always  heard  in  the  Gham- 
beis  irith  attention  and  respect ;  as  uniting  with  a 
persuBsiTe  and  eneigetic  oratory,  a  penetrating  in- 
tdlect,  a  singolar  tact,  and  a  compassed  solid  sense. 
In  temperament  and  disposition  he  is  the  oppo- 
nte  of  his  friend  I^gier.  The  latter,  bold,  frank, 
simple,  all  impulse  and  sentiment,  was  well  suited 
to  the  moment  of  action,  which  drew  him  from  the 
ranks  of  an  arduous  professional  life ;  the  former, 
reflective,  cautious,  almost  Machiavelian,  is  better 
suited  to  treat  with  the  corrupted  cabinets  of  old 
Europe,  and  to  parry  their  fence  by  a  Jinotcrie 
not  inferior  to  their  own.  Rogier  is  the  poetry, 
Lebeau  the  prose,  of  the  rcTolution.'^ 

"  The  poetry  of  the  rcTolution  ?'*''   said  Sir 
Frederick,  shaking  his  head. 

"  What  r  said  Madame  Marguerite,  >*  do  you 
think  that  rcTolutions  are  made  by  the  cold- 
blooded ?  Are  great  changes  impressed  on  so- 
ciety by  mathematical  calculation  ?  The  enthusi- 
asm which  placed  Charles  Rogier  in  the  most 
perilous  predicaments,  was  the  quality  most  want- 
ing in  the  moment  of  conflict.  Parties  may  dis- 
agree upon  shades  of  opinion ;  the  ministers  of 
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the  hands  of  sach  men  as  these ;  to  the  happy 
circumstance  that  none  of  the  fragments  of  the 
old  diplomacy  of  Europe  meddled  with  it.  The 
men  irho  made  it  were  in  earnest :  they  had  no 
reminiscences,  no  second  thoughts.  One  Mirar 
beau,  one  Mettemich,  would  have  spoiled  the 
whole  affair.  It  was  not  a  democratic  movement 
merely,  but  a  revolution  of  knowledge,  directed 
by  the  enlightened  class ;  with  whom  science  was 
not  subordinate  to  craft,  nor  virtue  stifled  by 
precedent.*** 

Sir  Frederick,  though  amused  and  even  interest* 
ed,  still  listened  with  an  air  of  incredulous  atten- 
tion, as  one  who  sought  to  shelter  his  prejudices 
under  his  scepticism. 

.  "  You  asked' me,^  he  said,  "to  meet  a  society 
of  artists ;  but  since  the  time  of  your  illustrious 
namesake;  Marguerite  of  the  Low  Countries,  no 
hdy  was  ever  so  intrenched  with  ministers.^ 

"  Oh  !  yes,^-  she  skid,  pointedly ;  *^  the  Ports- 
months  and  the  Sufiblks  in  your  country,  in  past 
times :  and,  methinks,  /  have  seen  in  London 
women  of  no  greater  capacity  than  my  own  carry- 
ing on  a  sort  of  diplomacy  of  the*boudoir,  minister- 
esses  of  the  back-staizs,  widi  nothing  to  dssttnguish 
their  heads  but  the  coronets  that  bound  them;  I 
have  seen  women,  and  so  have  you,  who  had  yet 

E  5 
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their  labcia  passarb,  to  councils  of  state  and  < 
fiu^tion,  by  qualifying  for  their  position,  just  as 
the  Suffolks  and  the  Portsmouths  had  done  before 
them.  But  what  surprises  you,  Sir  Frederick,  is, 
that  men  in  power  should  surroimd  a  woman,  who 
has  no  one  worldly  distinction  to  recommend  her .'*^ 

^^  I  see,  I  feel  I  have  offended  you,  Madame 
Marguerite,^  he  interrupted ;  ^  bat  I  will  be 
finnk.  There  is  not  one  among  your  guests  more 
alive,  perhaps  I  should  say,  more  in&tuated  by 
your  talepts,  than  myself;  yet,  I  am  a  little 
soiprised  that  a  professional  artist  should  form  the 
centre  of  a  circle  composed  of  such  authorities 
as  one  only  expects  to  meet  in  the  salons  of  rank 
or  the  chambers  of  royalty.^ 

<^  But  you  foiget.  Sir  Frederick,  that  these  are 
men  who  have  risen  from  the  class  to  which  I  be- 
long* They  are  what  your  cabinets  would  call 
roturtera.  In  England,  the  whole  political  mar 
chine  stops  when  you  cannot  get  a  lord  to  goyero 
the  springs,  or  a  duke  to  direct  the  moving  power. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  you,  or  your  caste,  feel 
this  ;  wtaia  briwns  la,'" 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  advanced  towards 
the  portico. 

^*  En  dome  qui  ttent  bien  smi  salonj  (as  Napo- 
leon termed  it,)  I  must  now  circulate  among  my 
guests.*** 
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Sir  Frederick  offered  her  his  ann ;  but  she  de- 
dined  it. 

^*  You  want  to  shake  me  off,""  he  said,  latch- 
ing ;  ^^but  zeal  is  not  enough  for  proselytism ;  pei^ 
severance  is  equally  necessary :  and  I  have  yet,^** 
he  added)  pausing  in  search  of  some  inquiry  to 
detain  her^  ^*  so  many  things  to  ask,  that  I  cannot 
so  easily  dismiss  the  Pythoness  from  her  tripod  ! 
Your  minLsters  are  fortunate  fellows,  with  women 
to  eulogize,  and  no  opposition  to  embanass  them."" 

^*  Eulogize  !  I  only  speak  of  them  as  necessary 
agents ;  and,  up  to  the  moment  you  see  them,  I 
will  not  answer  for  men,  and,  above  all,  for  men 
in  power.  Fortunately  for  themselves,  they  have 
an  opposition,  a  sptrituel  and  a  spirited  oppo- 
sition ;  though  not  a  party  business,  such  as  your 
English  oppositions  often  are.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a  catholic  opposition  and  a  liberal  opposition  here, 
each  making  its  own  attack  on  the  ministers,  and 
often  blaming  them  for  the  most  opposite  faults  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  conspiracy  against  their  places. 
Every  man  here  goes  on  his  own  tack,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  praise  and  to  support  where  he  can*^^ 

"  The  sure  sign,*"  said  Sir  Frederick,  **  of  their 
newness  to  afiairs.^^ 

^^  Yes :  that  newness  is  their  salvation.  But, 
listen :  there,  is  a  spell  that  unites  all  parties  in 
Belgium  !^ 
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*^  What  divme  music  T  be  exdaimed.  **  The 
vBltx,  in  its  measure,  exerts  some  stnnge  mystic 
dunn  on  the  oi^gtmixation  of  us  Nofthenis.'" 

A  fine  band  v:as  plajing  the  mdting  measure  of 
a  beautifVil  valtz,  of  that  maiked  and  elaborate 
character  which  this  species  of  music  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  great  modem  masters. 

"  How  delicious  T  said  Sir  Fredeiidc.  «  Piay, 
do  not  leave  me,  Madame  Marguerite ;  the  air^ 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  moving  musid  of 
your  own  voice— -this  is  life,  enjoyment  inefiabler !"" 

^'  And  how  chen^ly  purchased  !^  said  Madame 
Maiguerite ;  '^  something  cheaper  than  the  fiided 
flowers  of  Covent-garden,  CoUinet^s  band,  and 
peas  at  a  guinea  a  quart.*" 

''  Don't  talk  of  it,""  said  Sir  Fiederick,  with  an 
expression  of  infinite  disgust. 

**  All  here  is  the  spontaneous  offisring,^  she 
said,  **•  of  unpurchaseable  talent.  That  waltz  is 
the  composition  of  your  accomplished  Polish 
friend ;  another  gifted  Pole  is  at  the  piano-forte ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  band  are  all  young  Belgians, 
members  of  the  amateur  music  of  Brussels.^ 

**  And  who  is  that,  not  very  young,  but  very 
animated  and  graceful  person,  who  talks  to  one  of 
the  fiiir  waltzers  ?'' 
^<An  illustrious  Polish  magnate,  Count  P- 
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the  head  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Poland, 
by  descent,  by  patriotism,  and  by  valour ;  of  a  fa- 
mily, too,  illustrated  by  the  glorious  devotion  of  a 
vroman.  The  heroic  deeds  of  the  Countess  P., 
his  kinswoman,  will  shed  a  glow  upon  the  history 
of  her  country,  which  not  all  the  power  of  Russia 
can  cloud  or  conceal  from  posterity  !^^ 

Sir  Frederick  was  irresistibly  affected  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  noble  Pole,  under 
circumstances  so  much  at  variance  with  his  own 
preconceived  ideas  of  expatriated  nobility. 

**  And  there,^  said  Madame  Maiguerite,  point- 
ing to  a  light  and  elegant  figure,  as  it  whirled  by 
them :  ^^  that  dark,  intelligent,  but  now  reeling 
head,  belongs  to  our  opposition.  "^Tis  Henry  de 
Brouckere,  the  brother  of  Charles  ;  more  measured 
than  him,4>ut  not,  perhaps,  less  patriotic  or  gifted. 
You  must  hear  him  speak.  He  is  followed  in  the 
dance  by  the  archi-liberal  deputy  Ernst.  He  is 
now  passing  two  of  our  best  and  most  brilliant 
frandeura,  Jullien  and  Fallon.  They  are  in  con- 
versation under  the  archway:  let  the  Abb^  de 
Foere  and  the  Catholic  party  look  to  it.^^ 

"  But  will  you  not  waltz  yourself  ?'''  said  Sir 
Frederick,  passing  his  arm  round  Madame  Mar- 
guerite's waist. 

She  shrunk  from  the  encircling  fold,  with  a 
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shudder  dispioportioned  to  an  act  in  vhkb  a 
▼hole  society  was  engaged  with  enthusiasm :  for 
in  Belgium,  as  in  Germany,  the  waltz  knows  no 
distinction  of  age,  rank,  or  sex ;  and  all  yield  to 
its  intoxicating  inTolvements,  its  delicious  undu- 
lations : 

"  Pair  by  pair,  and  group  by  group,  unite ; 
The  fairest  forms  in  thousand-folded  light 
Still  twinkle  to  and  fro."  * 

Sir  Frederick  drew  back,  hurt,  offended. 

^^  At  least,^**  he  said,  picking  up  his  hat,  **  let 
me  not  prevent  you  from  doing  the  honoars  of  your 
assembly,  or  distinguishing  some  of  your  guests 
by  your  selection.**^ 

She  touched  the  cordon  of  an  order  which  hung 
gracefully  over  her  bosom.  ^^  You  see,^  she  said, 
^'  I  must  not  dance.'^ 

''  You  must  belong  to  a  very  rigid  order,*^  he 
replied,  coldly.  ^^  I  remember,  some  years  back, 
dancing  with  a  very  pretty  young  chanoinuse  at 
Vienna,  in  the  full  costume  of  the  Damea  Nobles 
of  Frankfort.^ 

^^  But  I  am  not  a  pretty  young  ckanoinesse  of 
the  Damt8  Nobles;  I  have  passed  through  too 
dreary  a  noviciate  for  the  order  I  profess,  to  in- 
dulge in  any  such  intoxicating  gaieties.    But  look 

•  Wieland's  Oberon. 
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around  you  !  There  is  the  beautiful  Madame 
— —  of  Bruges;  there  is  the  truly  elegant  Ma- 
dame  Q  ■  ■  ,  with  a  toOet  as  Parisian  as  if 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  Victorine;  and  there  is 
an  aristocratic  belle,  the  handsomest  woman  in 
Belgium,  the  Countess  '/^ 

*^  I  do  not  mean  to  waltz,^  said  Sir  Frederick, 
peevishly. 

"  Then  you  must  move  out  of  the  way ;  for 
here  they  come  :  neither  grass  nor  gravel  will  form 
any  impediment.^ 

As  she  spoke, '  the  animating  influence  of  the 
waits  of  Ouillaume  Tell  gave  a  new  elan  to  the 
rotatory  movements  of  the  party ;  and  the  happy 
Belgians,  escaping  beyond  the  fretted  roof  and 
pointed  arches  of  the  gothic  portico,  were  now 
dancing  over  the  very  site  where  the  tyrants  and 
executioners  of  their  forefathers,  with  their  dusky 
Numidian  guest,  once  sat  in  gloomy  state,  amidst 
prostrate  slaves  and  kneeling  courtiers. 

Passing  into  the  gallery  behind  the  portico, 
Madame  Marguerite  gave  to  her  guest  a  new 
impression  of  the  talent  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, by  pointing  his  attention  to  several 
glowing  pictures  of  the  modem  school,  which  the 
liberality  and  kindness  of  her  brother  artists  had 
contributed  as  ornaments  of  the  night^s  fete.     A 
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cattle-piece  of  Verboeckhoven  exhibited  all  the 
truth  and  fidelity  of  Paul  Potter,  united  with 
an  ideality,  of  which  Potter  had  not  a  con- 
ception,  and  of  which  such  subjects  seem  hardly 
capable.  There,  too,  was  the  great  Scripture 
subject  of  Wappers,  destined  to  figure  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  coming  anniversatre^  and  to  re- 
cal  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  Flemish  school, 
— the  school  of  Rubens  and  of  Quilenus.  There, 
too,  were  several  cabinet  pictures  of  landscapes,  of 
perfect  beauty  and  execution,  the  works  of  the 
modem  school.  *       ' 

While  gazing  on  these  exquisite  specimens, 
Sir  Frederick'^s  attention  was  called  off,  that  he 
might  be  presented  to  their  authors;  and  their 
intelligent  and  unaffected  conversation  heightened 
even  the  impression  made  by  their  woiks.  In 
reply  to  his  questions  on  the  state  of  the  market, 
in  that  sense  by  which  the  staple  commodities  of 
genius,  as  of  vulgarer  minds,  must  eventually  be 
tried,  he  learned  that  the  arts  in  Belgium  could 
hope  but  for  little  support  from  the  government ; 
and  that  the  wealthy  burghers  of  Brussels,  and  the 
manu&cturers  of  Ghent,  Liege,  and  the  other  in- 
dustrial communities,  were  the  best  patrons,  (that 
is,  purchasers,)  of  the  works  of  compatriot  genius. 

The  group   of  artists  which  now  sunounded 
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Madame  Maiguerite  and  her  English  guest  was 
from  time  to  time  increased  by  other  persons, 
attracted  by  the  presence  of  the  hostess.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  was  the  astronomer 
royal  (as  he  would  be  termed  in  England),  Mon- 
sieur Quetelet,  whose  learned  writings  and  Euro- 
pean reputation  had  not  prepared  Sir  Frederick 
for  the  mild  simplicity  of  manner,  the  frank  and 
benevolent  cheeriness,  which  his  conversation  and 
address  so  &yourabIy  evinced.  When  will  the 
world  learn  that  modesty  is  the  true  mantle  of 
genius ;  and  cease  to  run  after  solemn  plausibility 
and  arrogating  pretension;  those  infidlible  attri* 
butes  of  shallowness  and  inferiority  ? 

Monsieur  des  Broussarts,  the  chef  d^instruction 
publiquCy  was  presented  to  Sir  Frederick,  as  one 
capable  of  giving  him  the  best  information  upon  a 
subject  which  must  now  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  inquiries  of  the  sensible  traveller,  as  it  will 
in  the  views  of  such  statesmen  as  must  for  the 
future  be  selected  for  the  government  of  reforming 
Europe, — ^the  education  of  the  people. 

The  Baron  de  Stassart,  the  Belgian  La  Fon- 
taine, whose  naive  poetry  resolved  itself  into 
very  vigorous  prose  during  the  fierce  contests  of 
the  revolution,  and  whose  merits  are  rather  ob- 
scured than    illustrated  by  his  post    of  presi- 
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dent  of  the  senate,  at  once  engaged  and  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  BritUh  ex-minist^,  by  the 
yarioim  infonnation  he  so  readily  imparted,  axid 
by  the  polite  and  pleasing  address  of  the  man 
of  the  world  and  practised  diplomatist.  The 
Counts  Vilain  XIV.,  De  Merode,  and  JD'Ar- 
schot,  the  deputies  C.  Rodenbach,  De  Vaux,  and 
Jullien,  were  each  severally  presented;  and  a 
general  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  reigning 
topics  were  discussed  in  a  manner  that  gave  to  the 
foreigner  the  most  fevourable  impsessions  of  a  na- 
tion and  a  society  that  could  produce  such  speci- 
mens of  its  culture  and  talents.  The  announce 
ment  of  carriages  broke  up  the  circle,  juat  as 
Madame  Marguerite  returned,  after  an  interval  of 
absence,  to  do  the  honours  by  her  EInglish  guest. 

^'  You  must  know  the  Baron  de  Stassait/' 
she  said,  ^'  for  many  reasons :  first,  for  his  own 
sake,  because  he  has  passed  through  scenes  tluB 
most  singular  and  momentous,  with  honoisr  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  his  country;  andiMOEt, 
because  he  may  be  of  use  to  you  when  you  pus 
through.  Naxnur.  He  is  governor  of  the  pro- 
mce;  and  then,  when  you  return  for  the  great 
national  fete  .  . .  .^ 

^^  But/^  he  interrupted  with  impatient  vehe- 
mence, **  where  am  I  to  go?-— when  to  return? 
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for  by  this  time  you  must  be  convinced  that 
my  movements  ore  no  longer  under  my  own  di*- 
rection.** 

'*  Under  whose,  then  ?''  she  asked  gaily.     ' 
**  Yours,"  was  the  abrupt  reply. 
'^  Mine !"    She  shrugged,  and  hummed  in  a 
low  voice, 

"  *  Ma  foy,  aultre  part  i'ay  pramis ; 
Cest  qnit  li  quit,  et  bons  amis.' " 

**  You  are  taken  in  the  fact,  Madame  Mat^ 
gnerite,"  said  a  young  Belg^n  amateur.  *^  Every 
one  present  is  dying  to  hear  you  sing  the  madri- 
gal which  you  have  discovered  in  the  album  of  the 
DamoiadUs  de  Behercke  and  Wilhdma  del  Vael^ 

*^  And  set  to  sucJi  an  appropriate  melody," 
added  Monsieur  F^tis,  in  the  indulgence  of  true 
talent. 

**  Well,  who  will  give  me  their  ann  to  the 
piano  ?"  she  asked,  looking  round. . 

Every  ann  was  offered:  Sir  Frederick's  was 
taken ;  and  his  eyes  (as  she  sang  in  her  sweet, 
deep,  contralto  voice)  were  alternately  riveted  on 
her  &ce  and  on  the  paper  placed  before  her  on 
die  music*desk ;  where,  in  the  good  old  French, 
written  and  q>oken  in  the  court  of  the  Duchess 
Maiguexite,  were  cppied  the  following  lines  from 
ike  album  of  the  sixteenth  century : — 
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CHANSON. 

Vostie  humenr  m*a  point  hanhi. 

Pour  Tons  cognoistre  distreicte ; 
Ma  foy,  i'estob  bien  emp^h^ 

De  £ure  un'  hooeste  retraicte : 
Ma  Toy,  anltre  pait  i'ay  promis— 
C*€st  quit  i  q;iut,  et  boos  amis. 

Je  ne  toqs  aimob  seolement 

Que  poor  tous  cognoistre  muable ; 

Je  suis  mbiect  au  dHuigemeDt, 
Car  chacan  aime  son  semblable; 

Ainsy  n'y  a-t-il  de  crime  commts — 

C'est  quit  ik  quit,  et  boDS  amis. 

Lorsque  i'eslois  Totre  cttur, 

Seol  aussi  tous  eties  moo  ame ; 
Je  changois  de  serriteur 

Lorsque  tous  cfaangies  de  dame : 
Le  changement  nous  est  permis— 
C*est  quit  4  quit,  et  boos  amis. 

AdieUy  nous  nous  Terrons  un  jour. 

Four  ncooter  de  dos  fortunes  ; 
Oblioos  donques  nos  amours, 

Quoy  quelies  soient  bien  importunes : 
Qui  plus  y  pert,  plus  y  a  mis— 
C'est  quit  a  quit,  et  boos  amis. 

There  was  something  in  the  words  of  this  song 
that  went  home  to  the  heart  and  bosom  of  % 
Frederick  Mottram  with  an  effect  the  most  in- 
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explicable.  It  not  only  entranced  him  by  the 
arch  and  emphatic  manner  in  ^rhich  it  was  sung, 
but  it  seemed  to  have  a  particular  and  personal 
application,  that  plunged  him  back  into  past 
events,  and  confused  and  involved  him  in  a  re- 
verie that  left  him  alone  at  the  piano-forte,  with 
his  eyes  and  thoughts  riveted  on  the  written  words 
of  a  song  composed  near  three  centuries  back. 

Meantime,  Madame  Ma^^erite,  overwhelmed 
by  the  brilliant  plaudits  which  had  followed  her 
exquisite  song,  had  taken  the  arm  of  the  illus- 
trious Count  Plater,  and  escaped  from  the  hot 
and  crowded  gallery  into  the  open  air. 

It  was  some  time  before  Sir  Frederick  found 
her  alone,  and  standing  near  the  portico.  Either 
she  did  not,  or  affected  not  to  observe  his  ap- 
proach ;  for  she  moved  on  to  a  marble  vase  filled 
with  bouquets  of  firesh  flowers,  from  which  she  was 
selecting  a  bunch  of  pensies,  as  he  reached  and 
addressed  her. 

'*  You  perceive,  Madame  Maiguerite,^^  he  said 
abruptly,  **  that  you  make  your  *  hMitatt  re- 
traicte*  in  vain.'' 

She  presented  him  the  flowers  she  had  culled, 
with  a  smiling  and  expressive  air. 

"  I  do  not  want  your  penaies^''''  he  said,  reject- 
ing the  pflfering  peevishly ;  "  I  am  suflPocated  by 
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my  own.  Look  at  the  cfffect  of  that  moonligfat 
breaking  into  silver  fragments  on  the  dark  maases 
of  the  forest,  and  lighting  up  a  sort  of  natnnl 
areade  of  tempting  freshness:  will  you  trnsl 
yourself  with  one  so  dull  and  miserdble,  for  a 
moonlight  runble  of  half-an-hour?^ 

'*  An  arcade  I^  said  Madame  Marguerite ,  ^^  it 
is  what  we  call  a  wolf-tract !  I  will  not  venture  V* 
And  she  turned  away;  but  he  intercepted  hw 
path. 

'^  You  must  hear  me  for  a  moment,^  he  said 
vehemently ;  '^  and  then,  if  you  will  ^  qmil  Jt  qnii,'' 
but  not  ^  bons  amis  P — ^nay,  you  had  best  stay  and 
hear  me :  or,  go  where  you  wiU,  I  diall  follow  you, 
like  your  shadow,  if  indeed  shadow  you  have."" 

*•*  Oh  !  you  take  me  for  Madame  Peter  Schle- 
mil  r"  she  replied  gravely.  ^  Well,  once  for  all, 
speak,  and  I  will  answer.^' 

She  permitted  him  to  draw  her  ann  under  his 
as  they  walked  to  and  fro  amid  the  illuminated 
trees. 

**  First,  then ;  when  does  your  Princess  leave 
Brussels  ?  what  is  her  route,  and  what  do  you 
know  of  my  wife^s  projected  visit  to  her  friend^s 
castle  on  the  Rhine  ?  Of  course,  you  know  every- 
thing—influence even  their  puppet  movements ; 
you  are  of  their  confederacy.^ 
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'^  Yon  do  me  too  much  honour,^  she  said. 
^'  Madame  Maigaerite  the  artist,  who  lives,  or 
nther,  who  has  hitherto  lired,  bj  her  labour, 
might  be  permitted  jto  serve,  but  never  admitted 
to  the  equality  of  confidence  with  such  high  and 
puissant  dames.  I  know,  however,  that  the  Prin- 
cess had  a  letter  from  Lady  Frances  Mottram,  to 
announce  her  intended  arrival,  wind  and  weather 
permitting,  in  a  few  days.  But,  doubtless,  you 
also  have  heard  &om  her  to  the  same  purport  P^ 

'*  No,  indeed  I  have  not.  But,  pray  lay  aside 
for  once  your  tone  of  mystification,  your  Jesuit- 
ism, and  answer  ine  frankly.  Do  you  accompany 
this  idle,  frivolous,  and  dissipated  party,  who 
make  their  tour  to  that  eternal  Rhine  an  excuse 
for  the  neglect  of  every  duty  at  home  ?  Am  I  to 
understand  that  this  is  your  last  evening  at  Brus- 
sels ?^ 

**  It  was  to  have  been.  But  the  Princess  of 
Bchaffenhausen  means  now  to  await  the  arrival  of 
her  English  friends ;  and  has  taken  a  hint  from 
my  soirie,  to  give  them  a  fete  here  before  they  pro- 
ceed. It  is  to  be  a  sort  of  court  dinner,  i  la  grande 
Duchesse;  and  we  are  to  scour  the  country  for  a 
D'Arembourg,  a  D'Ursel,  a  Tresigny,  or  any  frag- 
ment of  the  Altesaes  Bruxelloises  we  can  collect. 
In  6hort,  we  are  to  toast  the  Orange  Bcven  in 
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draughts  of  Mettemich'^s  Johaimisbeigt  and  sbo^ 
our  contempt  of  citizea  kings,  republican  minis- 
ters, and  raturier  society,  a  toute  outrancel  I 
should  not  wonder  if  we  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
counter-revolution."" 

^*  Psha !  nonsense  !  Your  Princess  is  mad, 
or  something  worse  !  But  what  are  you,  who 
hang  upon  her  protection,  and  administer  to  her 
— her  follies,  her  caprices,  to  say  the  least  of 
them  ?"" 

'  ^^  Alas !  I  am,  what  we  all  are— ^the  crsatore 
of  circumstances,  an  atom  in  the  vortex  of  events : 
and,  whatever  you  may.  think,  or  the  world  suppose, 
the  Princess  of  Schafienhausen  has  been  every- 
thing to  me.  I  owe  to  her  the  bread  I  eat,  the 
air  I  breathe.  It  was  her  effort,  her  exertion,  that 
rescued  me  from  want,  from  crime,  perhaps,*- 
and,  oh  !  too  certainly,  from  despair."*^ 

''  Good  Ood  !  how  you  talk !''  said  Sir  Frede- 
rick, more  touched  by  the  passionate  melancholy 
of  her  voice,  than  by  the  words  she  uttered: 
^'  with  your  talents,  your  intellect,  it  must  al- 
ways have  depended  on   yourself  to  command 


success."" 


*^  You  would  not  say  so,  if  you  knew  my 
story,^  she  said,  sighing  deeply.  ^*  It  is  one  of  the 
sad  and  incredible  romances  of  real  life,  which 
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fiction  would  shrink  from  relating.  It  is  a  storf  of 
strange  incidents,  horn  the  moment  of  my  birth  in 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Bruges,  to  the  mo- 
ment in  which  here,  in  the  Forest  of  Soignes, 
within  Tiew  of  that  glittering  &bric,  of  those  bril- 
liant and  joyous  groups,  I  now  lean  on  your  arm. 
Seduced  into  confidence  by  words  so  winning,  by  a 
Toice  that  is  itself  seduction,  I  am  led  to  forfeit 
some  of  the  unblenching  spirit  that  has  hitherto 
borne  me  above  the  weakness  of  complaint,  and  to 
confess  to  you  that  I  have  been  crushed  to  the 
earth,  to  a  state  more  humble  than  that  of  the 
wonn  that  crawls  on  it;  for  I  once  occupied  that 
bed  in  the  parish  workhouse,  where  you  shed 
tears  over  the '" 

^^  I  cannot  let  you  go  on — not  for  a  moment,  at 
least,*"  said  Sir  Frederick,  in  great  emotion. 

She  too  was  weeping.  He  led  her  forward, 
grasping  with  a  convuisiye  movement  the  hand 
which  hung  over  his  ann.  They  had  proceeded  a 
few  moments  in  silence  ;  the  lights  in  the  pavilion 
shone  dimly  through  the  intervening  trees ;  they 
were  at  the  opening  of  a  glen,  with  *  thickets 
oveigrown,  grotesque  and  wild,^  and .  he  was  still 
huirying  her  on  with,  perhaps,  unconscious  and 
unintentional  rapidity.  His  breath  was  short,  his 
step  uncertain,  and  his  thoughts  a  chaos  of  remem- 
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bianoes,  coBJectures  and  doubts,  tbe  flash  of  nev 
convictions,  and  the  inluence  of  passions,  to 
which  mind  and  imaginatioB  now  lent  thor  dan- 
gerous spells  :  yet  he  was  silent. 

^^  No,^  said  Madame  Mnguerite,  sternly,  and 
suddenly  diawing  up;  ^'  I  will  go  no  fiuther.  Let 
us  stop  here.  Hexe  we  have  still  the  fonst  and 
its  vast  silence  around  us ;  tiie  pute  light  of  that 
sparkling  firmament  above  us :  hcM  we  are  still  in 
the  presence  of  the  npholdecB  of  an  esnoUMig 
cause,  of  the  defendeis  of  an  emansipated  people. 
If  you  are  sufficiently  interested  fiir  me,  to  listen 
to  a  few  details,  which  may  in  ftituie  place  us  in 
the  only  position  in  which  we  can  stand  towaids 
each  other,  seat  yourself  here.    Shall  I  go  on  ?^ 

^^  Not,^^  he  said,  throwing  himself  on  a  hank 
beside  the  shattered  trunk  of  an  oak  on  which  ahe 
was  now  seated,  ^*  not  until — come  what  oome 
may—I  unequivocally  declare  my  adiniration,  my 
gmtitnde,  my  passionate  devotion !  Vague,  myafeo- 
rious,  almost  awful  as  are  the  emotions  of  this  mo- 
ment, one  sentiment  is  piedominani ;  partakings  of 
alt  that  frienddiip  has  most  pemianent,  and  low 
most  ardent.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  such 
an  avowal  to  one  so  cold,  so  regulated)  so  piood, 
and  so  ambitious ;  for  all  this,  I  am  aware  you 
aisi  I  know  not :  but,  in  a  word,  Madame  Mait 
guertte,  I — I  love  you !'' 
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^^  Ycm  said  so  once  faefbie»^  she  i^Ikd,  <<  in 
mch  a  spot,  <m  saeb  a  night  as  this  !^ 

^  Bat  not  to  you — not  to  jon,^  he  exdaimed, 
trembling  with  an  emotion  so  strange,  so  wild,  as 
to  shake  Us  whole  fiwne.     '*  I  guess — I  know  to 
whom  yon  allude;  but  to  adore  you^  is  to  <^r  a 
Ixibate  to  her  merits!     There  is  a  resemblanee 
between  you;  a  stiange  and  almost  maddening 
lesembkncc,  which  has  long  struck  me;  whieh 
eanraioes  me  that  the  unfortunate,  whose  eyes  you 
dosed,  was  some  way  related  to  you.     But  there 
18  still  a  diffibience  between  what  you  are,  and  what 
ahe  wBSy  as  wide  as  between  the  all  I  felt  then, 
and  the  all  I  feel  now ;  between  the  effervescence 
of  boyish   caprice,  and  the  deep-seated,   high- 
diRcted,  iireYocable  devotedness  of  manhood ;  of 
ihat  age,  when  man  is  in  the  prime  of  passion,  as 
of  reason;  and  when  woman,  retainistg  the  ohami 
of  youth,  gives  to  its  allurements  the  more  bind- 
hig  spell  of  mind.    Oh !  you  have  seen  and  known 
too  much,  not  to  have  discovered  that  .all  whioh  is 
isorth  possessing  in  this  melancholy  fioree,.  JA  whidii 
we  are  forced  to  play  a  blind  and  mysterious  .part-~ 
^  all  that  is  really  good,  is  such  a  unioii:as  it  k 
possiUe  for  us  to  form.     I  beseech  ym^  hear  me 
out !     You  are  np  longer  a  girl;  and  I  am,  in 
IBtnd,  even  older  than  in  years.     We  have  both 
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been  misemble;  we  have  been  bo,  scDOoding  to 
your  bitter  allusion,  from  an  earij  eBtrangement 
from  your  goddess,  Nature.  Let  us  return^  dien, 
to  her  dictates,  to  her  laws,  while  yet  her  best 
gifts  are  ouis.  I  am  weary  of  the  worid:  ihe 
world  is  weary  of  me.  I  have  found  you.  here, 
in  a  region  of  enchantment.  All  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  all  that  Lb  intoxicating  in  art, 
surrounds  you;  but  the  paradise  is  only  boi^ 
rowed.  Yours  to-night,  but  whose  to-morrow? 
A  woman^s,  who  has  won  it  by  aits  you  hare 
scomed  to  practise;  a  woman  who,  were  she 
worthy  to  be  your  friend,  your  protectress,  would 
not  now  be  mistress  here.  Let  me,  then,  ptess 
upon  your  apprehension  the  uncertainty  of  your 
tenure  of  the  &Your  of  this  bad  or  foolish  woman ; 
the  possibility  of  &lling  back,  and  at  a  time  of  life 
when  the  energies  of  youth,  the  mond  farce  of  that 
prime  of  womanhood  you  are  now  enjoying,  may«— 
can  no  longer  exist,  upon  unavailing  and  unre- 
quited industry.  I  have  shed  tears  in  the  dreary 
darksome  room  of  the  sublime  paintaress  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  Four  Days ;  and  I  know  what  you 
have  endured,  what  you  must  again  endure,  should 
your  capricious  Princess  drop  you,  as  she  took 
you  up.  Let  me  press  on  you,  then,  the  prospect 
of  that  worst  of  all  human  miseries — ^the  isolation, 
the  desolation  of  unprovided  old  age, '  La  VieiUean 
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Matheureusej'*  the  kospital,  the  workhouse  !  You 
shudder;  but  remember,  what  beauty,  what  sen- 
nbilitj,  what  talents——^ 

*'  -»— We  have  seen  brought  there  r  interrupted 
•Madame  Mazguerite,  in  a  deep,  low  voice,  and 
eorering  her  fiice  with  her  hands. 

*'  Well ! — ^yes— we  have.  But  instead  of  mak- 
ing that  a  snbject  of  eternal  reproach  to  me,  use 
it  as  a  warning,  an  example,  a  possibility  for  your- 
self. Listen  to  that  divine  music ;  look  at  that 
sybarite  scene :  they  are  but  the  borrowed  sources 
of  a  transient  delight.  But  there  are  regions  as 
delicious,  music  as  divine,  luxuries  as  refined, 
and  minds  as  honest,  as  those  you  have  here  col- 
lected round  you:  and,  for  your  own  sex,  you 
are  already  beyond  and  above  them.  In  London, 
you  may  still  have  your  wits,  your  authors,  your 
artists,  your  statesmen,  about  you.  Then  let  me 
implore  you  to  reflect  that  there  is  a  noble  fortune, 
ft  devote^  heart,  at  your  disposal ;  and  that  upon 
whatever  terms  you  may  please  to  accept  it,  I 
oflfar  you  a  life  of— '^ 

'*  •-^-Infamy  P  die  interrupted,  coolly. 

<*  What  jargon  !""  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
provocation. 

"  You  would  call  it  so,  if  offered  to  your  wife,'' 
she  said. 

^^  Oood  God !  there  is  no  communing  with  you. 
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If  tfiese  are  your  opinions,  if  tHeMi  ate  yottr  preja- 
dicesy  wby  have  you  tlirown  yomself  in  my  iray  ? 
why  have  you  sought  to  pique  me  into  passion,  to 
waim  me  into  the  highest  order  of  admintton  ? 
why  have  you  taken  pains  to  disphiy  a  mind  tiiat 
has  commanded  my  respect,  a 'mysterious  conduct 
that  has  worked  on  my  imagination,  talents  tiiat 
hare  enraptured  my  senses,  and  graces  that  have 
lent  theinselves  to  every  transition  ?  You  cannot 
suppose  that  I  am  such  a  dolt  as  to  believe  that 
you  havB  done  this,  all  this,  in  a  spirit  of  ftaaticsl 
liberalism,  to  work  a  political  conversion,  and 
bring  over  one  proselyte  to  a  cause  in  which  you 
can  have  no  interest  beyond  that  of  abstract 
opinion !"" 

'^  Why  not  ?'^  said  Madame  Marguerite,  spirit* 
edly.  **  What  have  hot  women  done  for  religious 
proselytism  I  what  are  they  not  doing  every  day ! 
What  oceans  have  they  not  been  tossed  on !  what 
distant  regions  have  they  not  traversed !  .what  de* 
serts  have  they  not  perished  in  \'^ 

"  Religion  !''  he  said  ;  '*  diat  is  another  thing-^ 
^^  Be  it  80 :  but  have  earthly  interests  no  claims 
on  our  sympathies?  Is  diat  great  ftith  which 
concerns  entire  humanity,  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  society  itself  to  have  no  female  advocate  ? 
Is  the  moral,  social,  and  political  elevation  of  the 


species  noce  cq^nion,  enac  to  be  dMrnmrrf,  and 
never  acted  on?  Ok!  tnisi  me,  sir;  if  I  hare 
had  the  deagns  yoa  attribute  to  me,  they  would 
haire  been  a  noble  mianon !  Bui  the  plain  &ct 
isy  that  impulse,  not  Bjstem,  has  dictated  all  that 
I  have  said,  that  beam  on  the  country  of  my  ac- 
cidental birth  and  free  selection.  Belgium  has 
been  misrepresented  to  England !  The  old  cabi* 
nets  of  Europe  have  spared  no  pains  to  betray  her 
cause,  or  to  Tilify  her  upholders !  You  are  among 
those  who  influence  opinion !  You  belong  to  a 
party,  sovereign  by  its  wealth  over  that  brancb  of 
the  British  press  which  sells  its  honouli|  its  inde- 
pendence,  the  interests  of  humanity,  at  a  price ! 
You  are  listened  to  6om  the  benches  of  the  British 
senate ;  and  though  no  man  is  changed,  save  by 
time,  and  the  workings  of  his  own  perceptions^ 
stiil  the  way  may  be  cleared  for  him,  for  the  6ee 
and  fiiir  exercise  of  his  fiiculties.  You  have  ac- 
cused me  of  throwing  myself  in  your  way!  I 
have  but  availed  myself  of  the  coincidence  of 
our  pursuits,  and  of  our  travelling  contingencies. 
Had  you  ever  painted  a  picture,  or  composed  a 
tale,  you  would  understand  how  admirably  accident 
produces  effects,  and  combines  events,  which  might 
appear  the  results  of  deep  and  well-directed  study* 
As  one  attached  to  the  order  of  ^e  Biguinesj  and 
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wearing  the  habit  when  I  perfonn  its  offices,  I 
have  frequently  crossed  your  path  under  ciicum- 
stances  too  amuBing  to  escape  my  wayvaid 
fiuxcy ;  and  I  have  availed  myself  of  them  to  the 
full  bent  of  my  joyous  humouTi  at  your  expense. 
I  rated  you  in  the  hospital  at  Bruges ;  I  piqued 
your  self-love  in  the  trecJeachuyt  at  Ghent;  I 
met  you  in  the  tower  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  gave 
you  my  blessing  on  the  KantuTi  and  mystified 
you  in  the  church  of  St.  Beghe  !^^ 

^*  So,*"  exclaimed  Sir  Frederick,  folding  his 
arms  and  throwing  himself  back,  ^^  you  are,  then, 
as  I  often  suspected,  La  Soeur  Greite !  But  piay 
go  on.**^ 

^'  Our  mutual  love  of  the  arts  has  more  than 
once  brought  us  also  together,  when  it  was  in  mj 
power,  at  least,  to  amuse  you ;  and  the  Princesa^s 
loitering  mode  of  travelling,  her  various  stations-— 
for  she  is  a  semt-divote,  and  has  her  casino  in 
the  Beguinage  of  Ghent,  her  apartment  a  la  Du 
Deffand  in  her  St.  Joseph,  in  Namur,  and  a  pied 
a  terre  wherever  taste  or  caprice  may  direct ; 
her  interests,  too— for  she  is  busy  improving  her 
property  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Brussels.^*" 

^'  So,  then,  all  was  accident,  caprice,  the  whim 
of  the  moment,  or  the  habit  of  mystification  ?^'' 

'^  I  do  not  say  that,^^  observed  Madame  Mai^ 
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gverite,  droppiiig  her  Toice  and  eyes ;  '^  I  do  not 
say  that  there  was  not  an  arrHre  penstty  a  passion 
which,  to  a  woman*s  heart,  is        '^ 

"  Gracious  Heaven  t*^  said  Sir  Frederick,  seiz- 
ing her  hands;  *^  why  not  begin  there?  and  having 
come  to  that,  why  should  we  not  understand  each 
Other  at  once  ?^ 

After  a  moment^s  pause,  she  said,  coldly,  with- 
drawing her  hands,  **  I  will  tell  you  why.*" 

Well,^^  he  said,   with  peevish  impatience; 

now,  then,  for  more  logic,  more  finesse,  more 
eloquence,  and  another  Jesuitical  escapade.'^ 
'-    **  Are  you  disposed  to  hear  me  ?  or  shall  we 
return  to  the  company  P^** 

**  Oh,  certainly,  disposed — ^most  disposed.  Pa^ 
tience  perforce,  I  am  willing  to  hear  what  you 
may  have  to— mystify  me  further  with.'' 
'  *'  It  is  no  mystification,''  said  Madame  Mar- 
guerite, in  a  voice  of  some  emotion ;  '^  it  shall  be 
a  brief  detail.'^ 

Sir  Frederick  again  seated  himself. 

^^  The  great  movement  of  Europe,  amidst  its 
direful  epic,  has  presented  many  episodes  of  do- 
mestic romance  which  fiction  would  scarcely  htfVe 
dared  to  imagine.  A  young  Irishman,  with  gentle 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  all  the  excitements  of  the 
troublous  times  of  Ireland  beating  at  his  heart, 
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joined  A^'  stflndard  of  lebelKon  in  Nil 
'Emsspixkg  from  an  ignominiofis  dasth.  he  enteied 
into  the  French  servke ;  and,  with  the  uMial  &fte 
of  a  stmiiger  and  a  refiigfee,  «p9t  hb  Uood  thank- 
lessly, and  ML  unrequited,  ahifoet  unknonrn.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  hiv  short,  gaUaat,  and 
luckless  life,  was  his  imprudent  union  with  an 
illostrious  Pofish  lady,  who,  an  exile  like  him- 
self, had  followed  her  Teteran  father,  the  friend  of 
Kcaeiusko,  through  the  oampugn  of  Ninety-tfine. 
In*  a  moment  of  alam  and  dsBgar,  she  had  been 
rescued'  from  a  band  of  Cossacks'  by  the  IririHoan, 
and  she  lecompensed  Us  chindiow  protection 
with  (all  she  had  to  give)  her  hesit  and  hadtal. 
His  death,  which  happened  when  she  was  on  the 
point  of  becoming  a  moth^,  left  her  bereft  of 
everything;  and,  in  obedience  to  hia  injunetioBa, 
Ae  proceeded  to  seek  a  wealthy  lady  in  England, 
his  sister,  one  whose  life,  like  his  own,  had-  been 
one  of  vicissitude.  She  had  reached  Bruges-  on 
her  way  to  England,  when  her  reaouroes  beesime 
edianated^  and  her  strength  finled  her.  Reduced 
to  the  last  point  of  destitution,  ahe  was  visited  by 
the  sistenr  of  Ait  B^[Uinage,  and  by  th^n  oon* 
veyed*  to  the  Hoapital  of  S€*,  Jdm ;  and  tlnre, 
giving  birdrto  a*  daughter,  she— 4Ked. 

The  orphan  child  inherited  frtnn  ita  hsplass 
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piieni  DoihiDg  batataUet  witiha  fewmemdniida, 
a^Mea  leliquacy,  and  a  seal  with  A  crest  aad  an 
JaA  motto.  She  ivm  baptised  by  the  mune  of 
tW.  4amt  on  whose  day  she  was  presented  at  tibe 
font,  and  WB»  taken  home  by  the  %ten  to  their 
S^guinage.  Becoming  the  plaything  of  the  Sister- 
hoodf  she  diiphiyed  soik  talents  as  interested  thm 
feelings,  and*  jnolnised  many  future  adnmtages 
fitom  such  a  ptaon  becoming  a  nmnber  of  an 
Older  then  £ist  fiJling  into  insignificanee.  Quiek 
aad  passionate  in  all  putsmts,  her  residence  at 
BcMges  and  Ghent  was  &vourable  to  the  aequire- 
m^t  of  arts  which  were  congenial  to  her  tesnpemr 
ment. 

^'  She  had  attained  to  her  fifteenth  year  in  all 
the  force  of  health  and  precocity  of  character 
vJiich  a  life  so  active  and  practical  as  hers  was 
calculated  to  produce,  when  the  Abbess  of  the 
convent  of  Eng^dsh  ladies  at  ]^ges  applied  to 
the  B6guin€s  for  a  young  person  who  could  act 
aa  a  dame  de  compagnie  to  a  Catholic  lady  of  mnk, 
and  superintend  the  education  of  her  daiq^ter. 
The  name  of  the  lady  was  that  whidi  was  written 
in  the  tablets  of  the  orphan'^s  mother;  and  the 
Sisters  saw  a  stmnge  coincidence  in  the  fact,  and 
gave  their  young  proUgic  permission  tb  accept 
the  office^ 
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^  There  was  iKniieihiiig  extnioidinarj  in  the 
neeption  of  the  young  B^guine  on  her  amnJ  la 
England.  When  the  certificates  of  her  birth  and 
baptism,  her  seal,  reliquaiy,  and  iniemofandmii 
were  spread  before  her  new  proteetress,  they  ex« 
cited  an  attention  and  interest  &r  digpropor' 
tionate  to  the  seeming  occasion.  Numerous  que»* 
tiotts  were  asked  of  her,  but  asked  in  vain.  All 
she  had  learned  of  herself  fixim  the  good  Sisteis 
who  had  brought  her  up,  was  the  name  of  her 
parents,  and  the  date  of  their  mainoge,  whidi  was 
roistered  in  her  tablets ;  and  the  first  interriew 
ended  in  an  extorted  promise  of  secrecy  oonceming 
the  circumstances  of  her  birth  and  breedmg,  save 
only  as  regarded  the  name  of  her  noble  mother, 
which  was  giTen  to  herself.  The  grave,  plain 
habit  in  which  she  had  arrived  was  exchanged  tor 
that  beautiful  and  spl^idid  Polish  costume  in 
which  she  is  represented  in  that  fine  picture  paint- 
ed of  her  at  his  own  request  by  Hopner,  which 
once  decorated  the  walls  of  the  crimson  room  at 
Mottxam  Hall.^ 

^^  This  unavailing  cruelty,^  exclaimed  Sr  Fre- 
derick, ^^what  has  it  to  do  with  present  eii^ 
cumstances  ?  You  knew,  then,  tUs  PoKsh^Fle* 
mish  giri  in  your  B^fuinage ;  you  were  contem* 
poraries,  and  no  doubt  in  some  way  related,-— « 
half-sister,  perhaps ^ 
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^  You  pnmiified  to  hear  me  out,'"  intennpted 
Madame  Maigoerite.  *^The  part  afterwards 
pkyed  bj  the  little  Polish  gid,  found  amidst 
the  snows  ot  Russia,  and  exhibited  in  the  ftshion* 
able  circles  of  London  by  tonish  sensibility, 
was  rehearsed  in  Mottram  Hall.  lis  beautifnl 
mistress  was  a  true  Irishwoman,  prone  to  all 
manner  of  excitement,  greedj  of  sensation,  and 
foil  of  aristocratic  prestiges.  She  showed  off  the 
giand-<lattghter  of  the  friend  of  Kosciusko,  tumed 
her  misfortunes  to  a  romance,  and  deceived  her 
coaise,  astute,  and  bigoted  Protestant  husband,^- 
who  hated  all  that  was  Catholic  in  teligion  or 
liberal  in  politics,  <*— to  believe  whatever  she 
pleased. 

'*  The  girl  had  become  her  passion  ;  and  when 
her  son  airived  for  his  fost  vacation  firom  Oxford, 
his  ^  bojish  caprice''  for  her  was  laughed  at,  and 
racouraged,  by  the  imprudent  mother,  till  it  as* 
sumed  a  serious  form.  An  offer  of  marriage  was 
made  at  a  distant  day,  ratified  by  a  written  oon-> 
tract,  signed,  sealed,  and  sworn  to,  on  such  a 
night,  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a  place  as 
this.  There  was  but  one  witness-^-an  unexpected, 
an  unseen  witness,  — *  the  mother  of  the  young 
parvenu^  who  then  disclosed  to  him  the  secret  of 
her  niece^s  birth  and  previous  vocation.  In  vain 
she  opposed  to  her  son^s  passion  her  own  objec-^ 
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ikmSy  and  the  drcumsUaces  of  tbe  ca^e ;  and,  as 
a  last  resouice,  ske  confessed  the  whole  to  kor 
obdurate  husband*  The  young  man  was  sent 
from  home,  an  attachS  to  Vi^ina.  The  objeet 
of  his  ^  boyish  caprice,^  maddened  by  insolent 
contumely  and  coarse  reproM^,  was  turned  adiift, 
to  labour,  beg,  or  perish,  as  she  might.  The 
simple  habits  of  her  fonner  life  had  become  dis- 
gustful: she  had  learned  to  Iotc,  to  live,  as  if 
life  were  but  a  splendid  trance ;  and  when  she 
was  thus  rudely  awakened  fiom  hxat  transient 
dream  of  bliss,  another  no  less  powerful  eccito- 
ment — ^indignation,  seised  on  her  being,  in  all  the 
force  b  which  it  seizes  on  hi^minded  and  fed* 
ing  spirits,  when  thus  oppressed,  deceived,  and 
wronged.  He^less,  hopeless,  with  none  to  vouch 
for  or  to  recommend  her,  her  talent  and  aequiro^ 
ments  availed  her  nothing.  Still  die  strove  to 
work  her  way  to  an  honest  subsistence.  But  m 
that  most  humiliating,  that  only  line  open  to  fe^ 
male  industry,  which  unites  all  that  is  confidently 
in  trust  with  all  that  is  servile  in  portion,  — her 
very  appeanmoe  was  against  hesr.  Her  extieme 
youth,  hdr  personal  attractions,  were  insupeiable 
impediments  in  her  way.  Besides,  there  was  a 
brand  upon  her :  she  was  bom  in  a  foreign  land, 
heaving  with  revolutionary  convulsion;   she  in- 
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lieritod  hBf  mother^s-  temperament^  and  lier  fin 
thep's  krodUiig  knaghiation ;  and  eyen  when  her 
accomplishments  <^»ened  to  hef  ihe  mUm»  of  the 
wealthy,  the  poetrj  of  her  song  and  the.  subject 
of  her  pencil  fnmiAed  time-senring  envy  with 
the  oceasions  to  mark  her  for  proscription. 
'  ^*  But  yobr  feelaigs  wridie  under  these  details : 
to  the  result,  then.  Dissppointment,  failure,  po* 
V6fiy^  sickness,  a  wretched  asylum,  and,  to  finish 
life  as  she  began  it^-^^^n  hospital  bed.^ 

**  There,  ther^!*"  interrupted  her  agitated  au» 
ditor ;  ^^  let  that  suffice :  let  your  desire  and 
power  to  torture  rest  satisfied  with  the  pangs 
they  have  inflicted :  let  your  tale  of  vengeance 
end  there  V^ 

**  But  it  did  not  so  end;— **she  escaped  in 
delirium  flom  the  workhouse ;  was  received,  shel^ 
teredo  and  when  at  leng&  restored  to  compara- 
tive health,  enabled  to  return  to  Bniges,  by  one 
whom  sorrow  had  made  compassionate— a  poor 
Sister  of  Charity  passing  through  London  firom 
Ireland  on  her  way  to  Bruges.  There  the  wan- 
dereir  resumed'  the  habit  and  professioa  of  her 
indulgent  (»der,  but  more  as  a  proteetioD  than  a 
vocation  ;  and  there  were  no  qualifying,  or  rather 
disqualifying,  institutions  to  impede  her  way ;  she 
became  an  artist  of  some  note, ^-economised 
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sufficient  means  to  study  in  Italy,  and,  on  lier 
return,  attiacted  the  attention  of  a  distinguish- 
ed amateur— the  Prince  of  SchaiFenhausen.  His^ 
orders  were  munificent,  calcukted  to  inspire  and 
to  recompense  genius.  But  he  stopped  not  there — 
he  had  other  views ;  and  employed  all  the  aigu* 
ments  which  you  have  now  advanced,  to  rob  genius 
of  its  independence  and  virtue  of  its  dignity. 
Like  you,  he  £gdled :  the  result  was  more  favour- 
able than  such  sacrifices  usually  obtain  ;  and  the 
Princess,  his  widow,  is  now  the  only  friend  and 
protectress  of  her  who  addresses  you.^ 

A  loud,  diaip  exclamation  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Sir  Frederick  Mottiam. 

She  permitted  the  burst  of  passion  to  subside, 
till  its  last  sob  broke  down  into  convulsive  sighs.-^ 
Some  minutes  of  silent  emotion  succeeded. 

"  Shall  I  go  on  ?""  she  asked. 

He  replied  by  a  fidnt  pressure  of  her  hand, 
as  it  passed  over  his  brow  to  remove  the  branches 
of  a  shrub  which  impeded  the  free  circulation 
of  air. 

**  The  rest,'^  she  continued,  **  is  soon  told. 
While  residing  in  the  Princesses  fiimily  in  Lon- 
don, I  had  firequent  opportunities  of  seeing  ^ok, 
of  witnessing  your  habits.  I  heard  you  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  saw  yon  at  the  opera,  heard 
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of  joa  as  the  ficequent  theme  of  con  venation  and 
of  comment  in  the  Princess'^s  circles.  I  iratched 
yon  on  the  very  evening  when  70a  sat  opposite 
to  her  and  Lady  Frances,  and  when  the  abrupt- 
ness  of  your  action  and  frequent  direction  of  your 
glass  to  their  box  betrayed  the  torture  of  some 
uncontrollable  deep  emotion.  I  had  an  appoint- 
ment on  that  night  in  the  hospital  ward  of  a 
workhouse  with  a  poor  dying  sister  artist,  whose 
story  was  almost  a  repetition  of  my  own  ;  and  it 
struck  me,  that  you  might,  with  a  beneficial  effect 
on  your  inflamed  and  distempered  feelings,  take 
a  lesson  from  her  deathbed-side  worth  all  that 
precept  ever  produced.  You  were  unhappy 
amidst  every  thing  that  life  and  society  can  afford 
to  multiply  eiyoyment  and  ensure  content.  You 
were  unhealthy  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  from  a 
passive  yielding  to  the  circumstances  and  accidents 
of  a  fiilse  position,  from  an  indolent  addiction  to 
the  artificial  habits  of  that  society  into  which 
misdirected  ambition  and  the  imdue  influence  of 
others  placed  you.  You  wanted  rousing,  you  re- 
quired a  blow ;  I  struck  it  boldly,  for  I  wanted 
— ^my  revenge  l^ 

She  paused.  Her  auditor, — if  indeed  he  was 
her  auditor ;  if  a  discovery  so  stunning,  if  the 
dead  restored  to  life,  if  the  recapitulation  of  events 
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Mid  safferings  which  gave  to  every  ir»d  the 
sharpneBB  of  the  dagger^s  poiat,.  had  not  blunted 
eyen  remone  itaelf, — her  auditor  remaiaed  aileit. 
He  lay  stretched  and  motionless  on  the  moaay 
bank  wheie  he  had  lately  lounged  in  passionate 
emotion.  His  head  was  buried  in  his  handB4  and 
his  breast  heaved  with  a  difficult  and  heavy  respi* 
ration.  Whatever  were  his  efl^rts  to  recover  his 
poise  of  mind,  and  fling  off  the  oppression  wfaieh 
weighed  down  his  veiy  physical  being,  their  suc- 
cess was  doubtful  and  slow.  A  vague  and'  in* 
extricable  confusion,  a  tingling  sensation  tbrougjb 
the  whole  frame,  (such  as,  it  is  said,  accompaniea 
the  return  to  life  c^  the  half^drowned,)  the  rash 
of  memory  with  its  pains,  of  remorse  with  ita 
pangs-— the  past, — ^the  present,  with  its  delicioua 
and  empaasioned  convictions-— -succeeded  to  eadi 
other,  like  the  phantoms  of  a  perturbed  vision ; 
and  it  waa  l(mg  ere  the  blood  flowed  fteely 
through  his  veins,  or  the  external  world  reassumed 
its  empire  over  his  senses. 

When  once  more  aroused  to  the  consciousness 
of  his  position,  when  he  again  breathed  without 
efibrt  the  delicious  freshness  of  the  breesee  impr^ 
nated  with  the  perfume  of  many  a  night-blowing 
flower ;  the  tinkling  murmur  of  the  rills  which  fed 
the  illuminated  fofmtain,   the  forest,  themany«> 
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twinklifig*  fiinuonent  thai  canopied  his  head,  weafe 
ol]§o^  thai  soothed  and  renovated  him. 

He  was  alone.  The  aoreeress  who  had  worked 
SO'  singular  a  reynkion  of  his  whole  being  was 
gone.  Stfange  to  say,  he  felt  rdieved  by  this 
conviction.  He  arose,,  and  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  intricacies  of  the  wooded  knolls, 
till  their  daric,  sequestered  wildness,  and  a  rorii 
of  waters  across  a  narrow  glea^  obliged  him  to 
retftm  on  hia  steps.  He  paused,  in  fear  of  en^ 
countering  the  gay  groups  of  the  Pavilion  of  the 
Oronendael ;  bnt  the  toll  of  some  distant  clocks 
botne  mi  the  silence  of  the  night,  released  him 
from-  tiie  ap{»ehenau>n»— -It  struck  two  l^— It  is  not 
alone  when  ^  it  treads  on  floweis,^  that  the  foot  of 
Time  ftlls  noiseless  and  unperceived.  Strong 
emotions,  whatever  be  the  cause  which  rouses  the 
passions  and  agitates  the  mind,  are  too  preoo 
cupying  to  udmit  of  the  dow  counting  of  the 
hours. 

With  slow  and  reluctant  steps.  Sir  Frederick 
returned  towards  the  rendezveut  de  chusst.  But 
thoe  was  now  no  refleetion  of  bright  lights,  no 
sound  of  pleasant  music,  to  mock  his  gloodi,  or  to 
startle  the  timidity  of  his  shaken  frame.  Klenoe 
and  darkness  the  most  absolute  prevailed.  He 
entered  the  Gothic  portico  :  it  was  empty,  as  the 
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rained  poicli  of  some  dcoeited  mniMWtfliy^  He 
examined  die  folding  doon  of  die  aloon  behind 
it :  diev  vcie  frslcoed  vidiin.  He  diev  book  for 
m  Aort  distance,  and  dnev  an  examining  gianoe 
OTer  die  vkoie  pile  of  bnildiBg.  The  conjooeticm 
of  die  giej  toveis  of  die  ancient  wuiitom  de  ekuMtt 
vidi  its  beantifbl  Gothie  addition,  vas  more  ap- 
parent bj  the  glimmedng  of  the  stany  fiimament, 
than  when  a  glare  of  lights  in  the  faregrovuid 
had  thrown  die  remoter  paits  of  the  dnskj  pfle 
into  the  depths  of  shadow.  Not  even  the  twinkling 
light  of  a  candle,  beaming  through  a  loop-hob, 
testified  that  the  building  was  inhid>ited.  Tbk 
whole  scene,  as  he  gazed  on  it,  in  its  contrast  to 
what  it  had  been  a  few  honrs  before,  appenred 
like  some  magical  illoinon.  The  brillianej,  th^ 
loveliness,  the  mosic,  the  bnxz  of  mirdi,  of  wit, 
and  of  intellect,  had  subsided  and  disappoaiad 
with  the  enchantress  whose  sfdh  might  be 
I  thought  to  haye  evoked  them. 

Through  the  intervening  branches  of  the  finreat, 
one  spark  of  light  shone  distant,  like  a  fiuiy  star. 
Sir  Frederick  followed  its  flickering  and  uncertain 
ray.  Another  shot  forth,  and  another :  and  he  at 
length  perceived  diat  he  was  in  an  avenue  cut 
through  the  wood,  which  led  from  the  Pavilion  to 
the  village,  and  which  had  been  partially  lighted 
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f(^  th&conveiumice  of  the  departing  guests.  Pur- 
ening  the  ayenue  for  Bome  consideTable  distance, 
ha  reached  the  gutnguette  where  he  had  left  his 
ooiiage,  and  found  his  courier  asleep  on  a  bench 
under  the  Tine-covered  shed.  He  appeared  to 
have  smoked  himself  into  foigetfolness,  as  well  as 
the  postilion,  who,  stretched  almost  under  the 
homes'"  feet,  gave  audible  indications  of  the  focility 
<tf  Topose  to  the  rude  and  the  wearj.  The  yellow 
flash  of  dawn  was  already  tinging  the  forests  tops ; 
a  few  of  the  Tillagers  were  already  issuing  forth  to 
their  early  harvest  labours ;  and  it  was  broad  day- 
light when  Sir  Frederick'^s  cal^he  drove  under  the 
porte^eochire  of  the  Hotel  de  Flandres,  where  his 
mew  valet  dc  ckambre^  as  he  attended  him  to  his 
bfai-room,  presented  him  a  letter.  He  was  too 
exhausted,  too  absorbed,  to  have  opened  or  read 
it,  had  not  the  black  seal  attracted  his  attention. 
There  was  a  magic  in  the  device,  that  roused 
every  faculty  back  to  life.  He  dismissed  his  ser- 
.9«it,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  perusal. 

*^T0   THB   BIGHT    HON.   SIR    F.  MOTTBAH,  BABT. 

HdTEI«    DE    FLANDBB8. 

"  Midnight. 

"  Fabewbll  ! — The   explanation  which  has 
taken  place,  will  suggest  to  you  the  necessity  of  a 
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film  and  final  &rewelL  Shaald  this  uaply  tlie 
sacrifice  of  a  paamng  predilection,  I  daun  aad 
command  that  sacrifice-— «t  sligbt  campenaatien  fiir 
the  infliction  of  years  of  suffering  and  vcisaitiide. 
Any  efibrt  on  youi  part  to  evade  this  conelosmi, 
will  compel  me  to  throw  myself  on  the  ptotectkn 
of  your  wife,  through  the  Piinceas  of  Schafian- 
hausen.  I  can  never  meet  yon  again,  unless  pi»- 
sented  to  you  hy  Lady  Frances  Mottram. 

^*  You  wiU  ofifer  me  (as  to  a  poor  relation) 
some  certain  means  of  existence  for  the  future.  The 
past  renders  it  impossible  that  I  should  accept  of 
such  tardy  liberality  ;  the  present  leaves  it  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  do  so.  I  am  as  wealthy  as  your- 
self;  for  my  means  are  equal  to,  and  even  bo- 
yond,  my  wishes.  They  are  within  myself  a  &r 
culty  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away. 

**  Pursue,  then,  your  route.  Bring  your  re- 
stored health,  your  renovated  mind,  to  bear  on 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  your  country,-— its 
foreign  policy.  Every  step,  from  the  capital  of 
free,  young  Belgium,  to  the  capitals  of  prostrate 
Crermany,  will  ofier  fiicts  for  investigation,  a  text 
for  comment.  Pursue  that  route  with  one  to 
whom  time,  common  interests,  and  soleaui  vows 
have  irrevocably  bound  you.    Look  to  yov  wife. 
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aad  five  with  ker;— Ihenflr— not  nomiiadlT. 
Yoa  made  great  amificcs  to  obCabi  her;  BHibt 
one  iBoie  to  reeoTcr  and  nSatm  her.  like  too, 
die  IS  tlie  nctim  of  fercgone  CQMhiaaD&  Giant 
to  her  erron  the  indalg^nee  yoa  so  much  reqime 
lor  joor  own;  and  forget,  for  the  sake  of  idiat 
you  owe  to  her — to  yourself — the  object  of  a 
fimtastic  passion,  the  passing  dream  of  the  two 
great  epochs  of  human  life,— always,  as  bearing 
on  your  destinies,  a  phantom,  and  now — no- 
thing. ''  Mabqubbitb.'" 

This  letter,  frequently  perused,  was  answered 
before  the  agitation  it  produced  permitted  Sir 
Frederick  to  seek  for  the  much-wanted  obli- 
Tien  of  repose ;  and  the  answer  was  despatched 
by  the  porter  of  the  hotel,  before  any  one  of  his 
own  servants  was  in  attendance. 


^'  A  MADAME  MAROUBRITE,  AUX  SOIN8  DE  MA- 
DAME LA  PRINCB8SB  DE  8CHAFFBNHAIJ8BN, 
HOTEL    DE    ORONBNDAEL. 

**  You  shall  be  obeyed,  to  the  letter,  by  the 
greatest  sacrifice  your  rengeance  could  impose,  or 
your  indiiFerence  dictate.  Beyond  this,  I  do  not 
think  you  have  a  right  to  command.     I  shall  make 
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no  effort  to  meet  you  again.  Your  apparitions 
have  ever  been  fatal  to  my  peace,  and  perilous  to 
my  honour.  I  owe  to  you  my  first  fiedse  step  in 
life ;  to  you  I  owe  its  last  and  deepest  sufferings ; 
and — ^but  complaint  is  weakness,  recrimination 
vain.     Farewell — ^for  ever ! 

**  F.  M." 


"FUE  P&iNCBSS.  ISl 


CHAPTER  III. 


GREAT    LADIBS. 


The  multitude  of  stiangeis  who  had  visited 
Brussels,  attracted  by  the  ceremony  of  the  royal 
baptism,  or  infected  with  the  epidemic  of  the 
Rhine,  had  now  disappeared  from  the  capital 
of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  a  comparative  si- 
lence and  solitude  reigned  in  La  Haute  Villt^ 
strongly  contrasted  with  its  recent  bustle.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  had  retreated 
for  necessary  repose  to  their  villa  of  Lacken, 
to  await  the  period  of  their  departure  for  the 
provinces  of  Namur  and  Liege.  The  Chambers 
were  occupied  with  mere  details  of  business,  to 
which  the  vigilance  of  the  opposition  brought 
those  ^discussions  iniempestives^  that  always 
follow  an  attempt  of  the  government  to  dis- 
burse the  public  money,  even  when  letters  and 
the  arts  make  their  demands  on  the  exchequer. 
The   ministers   of   finance  and   of   the    interior 
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were  kept  on  the  alert ;  but  amidst  the  endless 
though  necessary  details  of  a  complicated  badget, 
nothing  of  deeper  interest  was  before  the  House, 
than  such  questions  as  the  claim  of  the  Abbe  de 
Pradt  for  his  pension,  and  the  letter  of  the  French 
ambassador  to  solicit  its  liquidation.*  Neither 
natives  nor  foreigners,  therefore,  found  amusement 
to  detain  them  in  the  upper  city :  the  former  re- 
treated to  their  country  seats ;  the  latter  to  the 
assigned  fiishionable  points  of  legitimate  and  es- 
tablished travelling :  and  the  mansions  of  the  Rue 
du  Cal  were  closed,  and  the  portals  of  the  Belle- 
vue  and  the  Flandres  were  silent  and  deserted. 

The  good  old  quarters  of  La  Basse  Ville  mean- 
time exhibited  much  the  same  aspect  as  they  have 
done  through  a  sweep  of  centuries.  La  Orande 
Place^  with  its  beautiful  monuments  of  the  middle- 

*  The  Abb^  de  Pradt,  at  the  general  restoration  of  1815, 
had  surrendered  his  archbishopric  of  Malines  at  the  desire 
of  King  William  (who  probably  did  not  like  such  a  multi- 
scribbling  politician  for  a  subject),  and  in  consideration  of 
this  had  received  a  pension  of  12,000  francs.  During  the 
revolution  this  pension  had  been  suspended;  and  the 
French  Government  having  applied  for  its  payment,  the 
affair  was  treated  as  an  undue  interference,  by  Monsieur 
Duraortier,  and  other  deputies ;  and  reflections  were  cast 
on  the  ministers,  as  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  national 
honour  and  independence. 
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ages,  and  that  noblest  of  aU,  '  the  Hotel  db 
ViLLE,  the  capitol  of  Belgium  freedom^  present- 
ed, as  for  the  last  five  hundred  years  it  has  done, 
the  rural  commerce  of  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
in  bustling  activity.  Waggons  of  luscious  fruits, 
panniers  of  bright-coloured  vegetables,  pots  and 
baskets  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  were  arranged  in 
front  of  the  Broodhuys,*  occupying  a  spot  once 
wet  with  the  blood  of  martyred  patriots.  Groups, 
as  fiuitastically  dressed  as  any  which  Teniers 
painted,  or  Callot  engraved,  circulated  in  noisy 
confusion ;  giving  a  life  and  a  colouring  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  ancient  mart,  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  quietude  of  the  Place  Royale  and  the 
deserted  Park  (so  widely  different,  though  so 
closely  approximating).  Still  lower  down  in  the 
town,  near  the  Porte  de  Lacken,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  canal  presented  its  usual  commercial 

*  The  Broodhuys,  or  breadhouse,  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  fantastic  Flemish  architecture,  is  one  of  those  corpo- 
ration buildings,  which  have  their  political  antitypes  in 
the  halls  of  the  London  Companies.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1518,  and  restored  and  embellished  a  century  later  by  the 
In&nta  Isabella,  who  placed  in  front  of  it  a  statue  of  the 
Viigin,with  the  inscription  **Ape8te,Jam€,  et  hello  flihraynos 
Maria  Tacit.**  The  Counts  d'Egmont  and  de  Hon^  re- 
ceived the  last  consolations  of  religion  in  this  edifice,  on 
their  way  to  the  scaffold. 
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groups,  the  Wapping  of  Brussels ;  and  everywhere 
the  manufactories  of  lace,  of  thread,  of  woollen 
cloths,  of  silk  hosiery,  of  hats,  of  calicoes  and 
muslins,  and  of  the  thousand  other  articles  of  use 
or  luxury  which  support  the  multitudinous  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  were  teeming  with  life  and 
movement,  as  in  the  height  of  the  fashionable 
season  :  such  branches  of  industry  know  no  vaca- 
tion, and  continue  their  wonted  hum  of  activity 
in  the  absence,  as  in  the  presence,  of  their  &ncied 
protectors. 

In  a  busy  street  of  La  Basse  Ville  stands 
the  Oronendael,  one  of  the  most  ancient  hotels 
of  Brussels,  since  the  destruction  of  the  famous 
Corbeau.  To  this  hotel,  the  flight  of  the 
birds  of  passage  made  no  difference.  Its  rafled 
and  wainscoted  chambers  had  their  usual  com- 
plement of  guests :  Belgian  Barons  of  the  old 
Austrian  stamp,  who  had  not  made  up  their  minds 
to  cut  William  or  to  oppose  Leopold;  Orange 
manufacturers,  with  whom  the  rSgtme  which  sets 
their  looms  in  motion  is  the  rigime  par  excellence ; 
or  country  gentlemen  of  all  or  any  factions,  whom 
business,  and  not  pleasure,  had  brought  to  the  ca- 
pital. 

On  the  morning  which  succeeded  the  fete  given 
by  Madame  Maiguerite,  the  journals  of  the  day 
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announced  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Schaffen- 
hausen  at  this  hotel.  Both  these  events  were  thus 
recorded,   under  the  head  of  *  NouvelUa  de  la 

^'  Last  evening,  Madame  Marguerite,  so  far 
vourably  known  as  one  ^  nie  pour  tons  lea  arta^ 
gave  a  (ete  champetre,  on  the  occasion  of  her  re- 
tiring from  a  profession  she  has  exercised  with  so 
much  respectability  and  talent,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
with  substantial  success.  Most  of  our  celebrated 
artists,  littirateura^  and  scientific  professors  were 
invited,  together  with  MM.  lea  Miniatrea^  and 
many  of  the  authorities  :  some  French  and  Eng- 
lish celebrities  also  joined  the  brilliant  party, 
which  was  singularly  &voured  by  the  fineness  of 
the  evening.^** 

^^  Last  night,  or  rather  this  morning,  her  High- 
ness the  l^rincess  of  Schaffenhausen  arrived  at  the 
Hotel  de  Gronendael,  where  her  suite  and  carriages 
have  for  some  time  awaited  her.  The  wealthy 
and  widowed  Princess  has  been  visiting  her  estates 
in  Brabant,  and  her  chapter  of  Damea  Nobka  at 
Namur.  It  is  said,  that  she  is  completing  the 
'  Tour  de  Chaaae,'*  begun  by  the  late  Prince  in 
the  Forest  of  Gronendael,  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  the  whole  beautiful  property  there, 
and  of  fixing  her  residence  in  Germany.^ 
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These  paxagiaphs  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Princess  on  the  day  after  her  arnTal,  as  she  sat  in 
the  best  aalon  of  the  Qronendael,  looking  over 
the  various  journals,  which  were  piled  on  an  old 
spider  table  before  her.  Her  quick  eye  was 
glancing  from  column  to  column,  from  ftige  to 
page,  and  from  journal  to  journal ;  and  her  acute 
smile  was  sometimes  clouded  by  a  lower  of  passing 
disapprobation,  or  brightened  to  its  most  vivid 
expression,  as  the  political  or  social  news  happened 
to  meet  her  approval,  or  to  awake  her  displeasure : 
hers  was  a  countenance  in  which. men  might  read 
'  strange  things,^  the  reflection  of  a  mind  through 
which  strange  things  had  passed. 

Within  the  embrasure  of  the  old-fiishioned  win- 
dow, sat  at  work  a  Biguine,  in  her  black  habit 
and  snow-white  coif;  while  a  chasseur  (that  showy 
and  brilliant  appendage  to  foreign  rank)  was  bu- 
sied in  arranging  vases  of  flowers  on  the  old 
carved  encotgnurea  of  the  antique  apartment.  In 
the  corridor,  without  the  apartment,  more  than 
one  lackey,  in  splendid  livery,  awaited  (for  in  the 
old  Brabant  hotel  there  were  no  antichambeis  for 
lounging  valets  and  intriguing  abigails)  to  name 
or  to  reconduct  the  visitors  whom  the  news  of 
the  Princess'^s  arrival  might  bring  to  oflfer  Iturs 
hammages  to  the  wealthy  widow  of  the  deceased 
Belgian  Prince. 
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Since  the  marriage  of  Prince  Scliaffenliausen, 
which  had  taken  place  in  Gennanj  nearly  three 
years  before,  strange  events  had  passed  in  Brus- 
sels. Its  society  had  changed  with  its  reigning 
dynasty;  and  of  the  very  few  persons  left  who 
had  known  his  Highness  (his  ancient  contempo- 
raries and  boon  companions  during  the  short  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold),  but  few  remained.  Of 
these,  more  than  one  was  shut  up  in  the  ^  measure^ 
less  iiscontenf  of  his  antiquated  palace  or  dreary 
maitoir ;  and  the  rest  had  fallen  into  an  utter  ob* 
scurity  or  indigence,  for  which  time,  high  play,  and 
their  own  intrinsic  insignificance,  when  not  sup- 
ported by  artificial  accessories,  were  more  account- 
able than  the  Belgian  revolution. 

Among  these,  was  the  old  Baron  Van  Gobbels- 
coy,  who  had  been  fnmdeur  en  permanence  of 
Brussels  since  the  afi&ir  of  Vandemool.  He  had 
grumbled  through  the  reigns  of  Leopold  and 
Francb,  the  French  occupation,  the  Orange  regime, 
and  (to  sum  up  in  one  the  bitterness  and  spleen 
of  all}  the  Four  Days  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty.  The  Baron^s  millennium  was  of  the  past, 
not  of  the  future.  In  his  boyhood,  he  had  seen 
Voltaire  and  La  Belle  Emilie ;  and  now  actually 
occupied  a  premier  in  the  hotel  of  the  Marquise 
de  Chatelet.  He  had  corresponded  with  the 
Prince  de  Ligne ;   had  been  the  firiend  of  the 
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miniBter  Starembeig,  and  the  intimate  of  the 
Prince  of  Schaffenhausen^s  &ther.  He  presenredv 
as  a  sacred  relic,  the  chamberlain^s  key,  pnesented 
to  him  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  goyemor  of 
the  Low  Countries  for  the  Empress  Maria  The* 
resa ;  and  he  piqued  himself  on  an  albnm  eniidied 
with  the  autographs  of  Kaunitz,  and  his  imperial 
mistress,  and  filled  with  endless  anecdotes  of  the 
Court  of  Brussels  in  1772,  his  great  epoch,  when 
he  had  gone  with  a  trifling  mission  to  Vienna.  He 
wore  on  his  breast  many  extinct  orders,  in  their  day 
(like  the  Saint  Esprit)  ^  des  colliers  de  toutes 
bites ;""  and  he  preserved  in  his  head,  the  preju* 
dices,  errors,  and  aristocratic  illusions  of  neariy 
eighty  years. 

The  Baron  Van  Oobbelscoy  presented  himself 
to  the  Princess  with  the  air  of  an  old  courtier, 
and  with  the  cordiality  of  the  friend  of  her  late 
husband^s  fiither  and  family.  He  brought  with 
him  his  court  album,  (he  never  went  without  it«) 
which  he  introduced  immediately  after  himself; 
and  the  Princess  was  soon  deep  in  its  pages,  over 
which  she  gloated  with  an  obvious  delight,  that 
flattered  its  doating  owner  to  his  bent»  and  extort^ 
ed  from  him  the  exclamation  of,  *^  Ah  !  Madame 
la  Princesse^  on  voit  Hen  que  vous  ites  die  la 
vieille  souche,'"    She  was  listening  with  unaffected 
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attention  to  his  emphatic  penisal  of  a  letter  from 
Marie  Therese  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Low 
Coimtriea,  forbidding  the  appearance  of  the  Prin* 
ocsas  de  Stolberg  at  court,  on  her  daughter,  the 
oekhrated  Countess  d^Albany'^s,  marriage  with  the 
Pretender,  in  the  eternal  1772,— -when  another 
guest  was  announced,'  equally  a  stronger  to  the 
Piineess,  and  equally  brought  within  her  vortex 
by  the  newspaper  account  of  her  arrival. 

The  lackey  had  already  announced  to  the 
chUiMur,  and  the  ehuMseur  had  repeated  twice  to 
the  Princess,  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  Count 
Melchior  Von  Katzenellenbogen,  (in  plain  Eng- 
lish, CatVelbow,)  before  she  lifted  up  her  eyes 
from  the  old  chronicle  of  the  Brussels  court,  and 
half  rose  to  receive  her  unknown  visitor.  Cokmel 
Count  Katzenellenbogen — ancien  guidon  in  the 
service  of  the  quondam  Electors  of  Saxony  ;  lieu- 
tenant of  cavalry  in  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
aide-deH^mp  to  Field-Marshal  Lefebvre,  in^  the 
imperial  aitny  of  France ;  colonel  tn  activiti  of 
the  body-guard  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Darmstadt ; 
and  general  in  perspective  to  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  through  the  interest  he  meant  to  awaken 
m  the  Bmperor  of  Austria  on  the  first  available 
occasion,— had  served  all  powers  and  all  opinions ; 
and  was  the  modem  refacciamento  of  the  condot- 
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fieri  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Semi-barbatous 
and  semi-civilized,  he  united  to  the  person  of  a 
Great,  the  air  and  address  of  a  Parisian  mtrt>eil* 
Itux.  Drilled  in  dress,  as  in  principles,  in  the 
school  of  military  despotism,  he  might  have  passed 
for  the  beau  idial  of  a  chef  de  brigade  of  Pots- 
dam, or  the  Cossack  dandy  of  Petetsbmg.  The 
combinations  which  went  to  make  np  his  character 
and  being,  were  dominated  by  a  well-developed 
organ  of  self-love,  or  of  vanity,  which  had  induced 
him,  on  the  principle  of  St.  Paul,  to  try  aU  things. 
A  German  metaphysician,  a  French  sceptic,  a 
mystical  evangelical  in  Berlin ;  a  latitudinarian 
in  Paris ;  and  an  anjrthingarian  in  London ;  a 
Werter  in  sentiment,  a  Richelieu  in  gallantry 
every  where  ;  the  Count,  as  hero,  author,  wit,  cava- 
lier, and  mediatized  Prince  of  the  ci^-detant  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  the  Cat^s-elbow,  was,  in  his 
own  estimation,  an  object  to  fix  the  world'^s  atten- 
tion ;  whether  he  figured  in  the  salons  of  Stutgard, 
Paris,  or  London;  or  withdrew  from  their  dis- 
tractions, to  his  own  castle  and  domains,  in*— he  was 
not  very  certain  where.  The  Katzenellenbogen 
territory  had  been  so  often  translated  firom  one 
German  sovereignty  to  another,  that  his  loyalty 
might  well  be  puzzled,  when  suddenly  questioned, 
where  to  bestow  his  allegiance. 
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A  tmant  disposition  liad  brought  him  from  his 
Stamm  Schloss  to  Wisbaden,  where  he  had  drunk 
the  waters,  and  played  at  the  Kursaal.  The  epoch 
of  the  baptism  at  Brussels  found  him  attending  its 
festivities,  he  scarcely  knew  why  (for  Brussels 
was  not  within  the  sphere  of  all  his  ambitions, 
literary,  military,  or  matrimonial)  ;  and  an  acci* 
dental  rencontre  with  Lord  Alfred  Montressor 
(an  acquaintance  and  ally  of  the  salon  at  Paris) 
had  detained  him  at  the  Bellevue  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  festival ;  until  the  adv^t  of  the  rich 
and  noble  widow  opened  to  him  new  views,  which 
came  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  the  democratic  capital  of  Belgium. 

The  Count  entered  the  apartment  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Schaffenhausen  with  all  the  ease  of  a  £u- 
mpean  man  of  fiushion,  and  all  the  confidence  of  a 
man  whose  self-possession  was  never  deranged  by 
his  modesty.  One  white-gloved  hand  was  occupied 
with  a  gemmed  cane,  the  other  with  a  splendidly 
bound  volume  in  duodecimo.  There  was  in  his 
gait  and  gesture  a  mobility,  which  almost  tempted 
the  beholder  to  believe  that  ^  his  whiskers  thought.^ 
His  well-turned  moustaches  bristled  like  the  brin* 
died  cat^s ;  and  his  svelte  and  serpentining  figure 
had  all  the  elasticity  of  youth ;  though  ^  the 
damning  witnesses^  of  time,  which  crowded  round 
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the  corners  of  his  small  and  feline  eyes,  bore  testi- 
mony against  his  juvenile  assumptions. 

He  opened  his  address  of  self-introduction  in 
German,  but  fell  immediately  into  French,  an 
easy  chair,  and  an  elegant  attitude.  He  briefly 
detailed  his  excuses  for  presenting  I^imaelf  to  the 
Princess,  in  a  strain  of  elegant,  b^t  not  too  ob- 
vious flattery,  which  dwelt  more  on  her  personal 
and  intellectual  distinctions,  than  on  her  rank  and 
station.  ^^  His  petite  gloriole  d'auieur  had,^  he 
said,  ^^  induced  him  to  lay  his  last  literary  work  at 
her  feet"*^  (and  he  playfully  suited  the  action  to 
the  word).  "It  was  entitled  ^ Mhmre  pour 
9ervir  i  Vhiatoire  de  nilustre  famiUe  de  Katzen- 
ellenbogen.'^  ^^ 

A  more  perfect  pendant  to  the  not  very  young, 
but  still  very  elegant  and  artistly  made-up  Oermaii 
dandy,  than  that  presented  by  the  still  very  hand- 
some, but  no  longer  very  girlish  German  Princess, 
never  figured  in  the  tite-a-tite  portraits  of  an  old- 
fashioned  magazine. 

In  manner,  air,  and  a  grace,  not  '  beyond  the 
reach  of  art,^  but  formed  with  its  obvious  aid,  the 
Princess  of  Schafienhausen  might  have  recalled, 
to  the  person  who  had  visited  Rome  in  18^,  the 
style  and  manner  of  that  splendid  imperial  petite 
mattreasey  who,  to  the  visitants  of  the  'eternal 
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city/  was  us  attractive  a  modem  monument,  as  the 
Colosseum  was  an  antique  one.  The  Princess  of 
Schaffenhausen,  who  in  London  had  assumed  the 
brusque  and  tranchant  tone  of  the  English  and 
German  stateswomen  with  whom  she  lived,  was 
now,  maniirh  to  the  extreme  of  coquetry.  Her 
first  look,  word,  nod, — ^the  play  of  her  small  silken- 
slippered  foot  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion,  the 
frequent  flinging  back  of  a  volimiinous  sleeve,  to 
display  a  fine  and  splendidly  clasped  a^,  and 
the  daring  experiment  of  drawing  up  her  hair  to 
the  summit  of  her  head  with  a  golden  bodkin, — 
convinced  the  Count  that  the  rich  widow  was  8on 
affaire.  Looking  at  her  askance,  with  his  sly, 
unquiet  eyes,  he  suddenly  let  them  fall,  and  men- 
tally observed,  CPtst  bon !  The  rich  vineyards  of 
Schaffenhausen  and  the  ruined  towers  of  Katzen- 
ellenbogen  were  already  definitively  united  in  his 
speculation. 

**  When  I  read  in  the  journals  of  your  arrival, 
hdk  Princeaae^  said  the  Count,  taking  a  Bower 
firoro  the  vase  beside  him,  and  placing  it  in  his 
bosom,  ^^  my  first  impulse  was  to  throw  myself  at 
your  feet ;  and  iny  first  reflection,  to  wonder  what 
could  have  brought  the  High  Transparency  of 
Vienna  to  the  court  of  the  Rot  Bourgeois!^ 

"  Not  to  the  court ;  for  I  have  not  written 
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myself  there.     Business  brought  me  here,  a  (tw 
chStifs  thousands  of  florins ;  rtieit  que  eeliJ^ 

*^  You  haye  estates,  then,  in  Brussels  ?^ 

*'  A — a— pied  d  ttrrt^^  she  replied  earelesslj, 
and  fluttering  over  the  leaves  of  the  book  whioh 
she  still  held  in  her  hand :  ^^  a  pitd  i  terrt  in  the 
forest  of  Soigne.'^ 

^^  Your  late  illustrious  father-in-law,^  said  the 
Baron,  ^^  and  my  colleague  in  my  mission  to 
Vienna  in  177^  was  reckoned  the  wealthiest  of 
our  Belgian  nobltast^  the  D^Arembeigs  except- 
ed. But  your  late  husband,  Madame  la  Piin- 
cesse,  is  said  to  have  lost  immense  sums  at 
Vienna."*' 

"'  And  won  them  also,''*  replied  the  Princess. 

^'  High  play,""  sud  the  Count,  *^  is  high  excite* 
ment ;  the  infirmity  of  great  minds,  of  men  like 
Charles  Fox  and  Marshal  Blucher."** 

''  But  I  hope  not  of  Count  Katzenellenbogen,*'' 
said  the  Princess,  smiling. 

**  Give  me  a  motive,**  said  the  Count,  **  either 
for  pursuing  an  object,  or  of  abstaining  from  it, 
and  I  am  capable  of  anything.** 

'^  You  must  have  found  one  here,**  said  the 
Princess,  pointing  to  the  Count*8  *  Memoir,* 
which  she  took  up  from  the  table.  ^  The  me<- 
moir  of  a  noble  house,  drawn  up  by  its  noble 
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presentative,  opens  a  sufficient  field  for  the  two 
greatest  excitements — ^fiime  and  glory.*" 

*^  If  the  royal  historian  of  the  House  of  Bran* 
denburg  did  not  find  it  so,  then  well  may  not  I. 
But  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  a  passionless  man/^ 

^^  I  have  a  fiic-simile  of  his  autograph  some- 
where in  my  album  ;  it  was  given  me  by  my  witty 
friend  the  Prince  de  Ligne,^  said  the  Baron,  try* 
ing  to  get  in  a  word. 

While  he  proceeded  to  search  for  the  pre- 
cious document,  loitering  over  every  page  in  fond 
delay,  the  more  rapid  interlocutors  passed  through 
a  woiid  of  subjects  on  sentiment  and  sensibility. 
The  splendid  distinctions  of  superior  genius  and 
high  birth,  the  inestimable  value  of  many  talents 
and  many  quarterings,  letters  laudatory  from  the 
learned  of  Europe,  and  letters  of  nobility  recorded 
in  the  Herald^s  Office  of  Vienna,  were  run  over  in  a 
jargon,  to  which  the  ultraism  and  bas-bleu-'ism  of 
the  coteries  of  Weimar,  Paris,  and  London  equally 
contributed.  The  Princess  and  the  Count  knew 
all  the  royal  authors  of  the  day.  They  had  both 
wept  over  the  pathetic  poetry  of  the  royal  bard  of 
Bavaria;  they  had  both  wandered  through  the 
primeval  shades  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  ro- 
mantic defiles  of  the  Taunus,  with  no  compa- 
nions but  Burger,  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  Schiller 
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she  with  her  paiasol  and  reticule— he  with  his 
regenscherm  and  note-book,  and  both  followed 
by  their  sumpter  mules,  after  the  fiishion  of  the 
middle  ages,  of  ^  force  pierrerits^  et  point  de  che- 
mise propre^  The  Count  had  read  of  nothing  but 
the  Princesses  brilliant  success  in  London;  the 
Princess  was  eminently  conversant  with  the  Count^s 
praises  in  the  ^  Morgenblait? 

"  Oh  !  they  are  too  partial,*"  said  the  Count : 
"  they  are  dazzled  by  my  rank,  when  they  call 
me  ^the  brightest  gem  in  the  Gothic  crown  of 
Oerman  literature  (*  and  they  are  fiiscinated  by 
my  humble  talents  when  they  place  me  at  the 
head  of  the  mediatized  Princes,  and  call  me  the 
Frundsberg  or  Oerman  Bayard  of  the  day.  I  am 
more  proud  of  their  calling  me  ^  one  of  those  rare 

meteors  which** allow  me  to  show  you  the 

passage.'*^ 

He  took  up  his  Memoir,  and  read  &om  it  an 
^loge  of  himself,  which  could  not  have  been  more 
extravagant  if  he  had  written  it  or  paid  for  it 
himself. 

'*  Tis  a  great  distinction,*"  said  the  Princess, 
^^  to  be  reviewed  by  such  a  man  as  Ooethe  ;  and 
it  is  immortality  to  be  praised  by  him.^ 

"  Pa»  mal^  said  the  Count,  curling  his  ebony 
favoris,   *^  if  one  wanted  that  sort  of  thing,  or 
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cared  for  it.  To  the  roturier  it  is  bread;  but 
we  do  Bot  want  literary  immortality  !  That  sort  of 
&me  has  been  forced  on  me  ;  thoughl  have  sought 
military  glory  e'^en  in  the  cannon^s  mouth.  Goethe, 
more  than  any  one,  knew  the  value  of  birth,  rank, 
and  fortune.  The  inmate  of  palaces  and  guest  of 
kings,  he  disdained  to  join  the  literary  canaille  of 
Europe;  and  that  was  his  great  merit.  Think 
what  mischief  that  man  might  have  done,  had  he 
taken  the  liberal  side  of  the  question,  as  it  is  stu- 
pidly called !  As  &r,  however,  as  my  merits  are 
concerned,  I  was  his  guest  (for  I  made  his  house 
my  own),  and  the  pride  of  the  host  might,  perhaps, 
have — a— a — coloured  a  little  the  strictuies  of  the 
reviewer.*" 

^^  Mon  DieUy  man  Dieu^  said  the  Princess, 
"  ooM*  itea  par  trop  modeste^ 

'*  The  fact  is,''  continued  the  Count,  interrupt- 
ing for  the  twentieth  time  the  attempts  of  the  poor 
old  Baron  to  put  in  a  word,  ''  I  have  known  most 
of  the  professional  writers  of  Europe,  English, 
French,  and  German;  and  I  never  saw  one  of 
them  who  did  not  donner  dans  la  seigneurie^  as 
the  charming  Marquise  de  Sevign^  has  it.  Start- 
ing from  Voltaire,  and  his  hero  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, and  his  Catos  Diva  of  Russia  — — '' 

"  -4A,  pour  ce  qui  est  de  Voltaire,'*^  interrupted 
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at  length  the  Baron,  laismg  his  quivering  Toice  to 
its  highest  possible  pitch,  and  laying  a  hand, 
distinguished  by  its  dirty  fingers  and  diamond 
rings,  upon  the  Counts  shoulder,  *^  on  ptut  »e 
rapporter  i  mot.  Every  one  knows  that  the  im* 
mortal  Emilie  came  to  Brussels,  like  the  Princess 
here,  on  business  concerning  her  property;  and 
that  her  finend  being  engaged  to  superintend  the 
publication  of ...  .^ 

'^  It  is  ridiculous,^  continued  the  Count,  rising 
so  abruptly  as  almost  to  overset  the  remnant  of 
Belgian  nobility,  and  pacing  the  room  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  fine  figure ;  ^^  it  is  ridiculous,  the 
manner  in  which  your  fiiends  of  the  high  English 
coteries  court  the  scandal-mongers'  of  the  press, 
and  bring  fonrard  the  trading  authors.^ 

"  Yes,'^  said  the  Princess,  **  who  are  but 
spies  on  society,  and  who,  being  admitted  into 
great  fiimilies,  *  talk  of  beauties  whom  they  never 
saw,  and  boast  of  favours  which  they  ne^er  received^ 
— <e/a  passe  outre.  They  flatter  even  the  book- 
sellers, and  have  sugar-plums  fi>r  the  printe/s 
devils.  What  do  you  think  of  Lady  Agnes 
McGregor  stuffing  the  red  hands  of  her  libraire 
into  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  sticking  a  ehapea% 
kabiUi  under  his  arm,  and  then  thrusting  him 
into  a  soirie  at  Montressor  House  ?^ 
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^'  Mais  dk  tH  81  bite  ^  said  the  Count. 

"  Paa  n  bite^^  she  replied.  "  It  sold  her 
the  copyright  of  her  fadaise  par  excellence^ 
which  had  been  refused  by  half  the  publishers  of 
London.^^ 

^^  Milord  Albrecht  Mon-tresor,^  announced  the 
Oerman  chasseur.  Lord  Alfred  entered,  the 
mirror  of  English  fashion  in  dress  and  address ; 
both  being  as  simple  and  concise  as  Nugee  and 
English  taste  could  make  them.  He  walked 
straight  up  to  the  Princess,  who  held  out  her 
hand  a  FAnglaise. 

'^  It  is  too  bad/^  he  said,  ^*  that  I  am  always 
to  be  indebted  to  chance  for  finding  you  out.  I 
have  only  this  moment  read  of  your  arrival  in 
Brussels.  Where  have  you  been  ?  and  why  . .  .  ?^ 

He  now  for  the  first  time  perceived  the  Count, 
reddened,  and  said  coldly,  *^  Comment !  c'^est  votc^, 
Cimte  r 

"  Ohi,  c'est  mot,  mon  cher^  he  replied,  ad- 
vancing, and  throwing  himself  on  the  tabouret 
that  the  Princess  had  pushed  -  from  before  her 
feet. 

'*  You  are  always  en  avant^  said  Lord  Alfred, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  So  they  say,*"  returned  the  Count,  con- 
ceitedly. 
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'^  Mais  ditta  donc^  Milord^  said  the  Princess 
languidly.  ^'  Our  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
what  have  you  to  tell  me  of  it  ?"*' 

^'  It  is  at  this  moment  assembled  in  congress 
at  the  Bellevue.'' 

The  Princess  started  up,  the  colour  mounting 
to  her  brows ;  and  the  abruptness  of  her  move- 
ment deranging  the  bodkin  which  fastened  up  her 
hair,  she  gathered  up  the  scattered  tresses  with 
affected  carelessness,  and  asked,  ^^  Who  are  the 
members  ?^ 

"  To  begin,''  said  Lord  Alfred,  '*  with  the 
three  great  powers :  there  are  the  Ladies  Mon- 
tresaor,  Mottram,  and  St.  Leger ;  then,  there  are 
their  ministers  plenipotentiary,  Lords  Aubrey 
and  Allington,  and  the  little  dtplomate  hijou^ 
Claude  Campbell.'' 

The  Princess  now  stood  before  a  curious  old 
dusky  mirror,  arranging  her  head-dress.  The 
representatives  of  British  and  of  German  dandy- 
ism each  played  with  his  flexile  cane,  and  eyed 
each  other's  rival  beauties  with  looks  malign 
askance.  The  Belgian  Baron,  overwhelmed  by 
the  modem  steam-engine  rapidity  with  which 
subjects  were  discussed,  and  stunned  by  phrases, 
names,  and  events  fifty  years  in  advance  of  his 
vocabulary,  sat  incorporated  with  his  bergircy  a 
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moYable  of  the  same  antique  date  as  himself; 
his  eyes  dazzled,  his  ears  tingling,  and  his  trem- 
bling hands  employed  in  tying  up  his  precious 
album,  in  a  silken  damask  cover,  embroidered  by 
the  Duchess  Dowager  D'Ursel,  in  1772. 

**  And  what,*"  asked  the  Princess,  after  a 
pause,  ^^  are  the  protocols  of  their  High  Mighti* 
nesses  ?  what  are  their  plans  of  operation  ?*" 

"  They  await  for  your  Highness,  as  prSstdente 
de  la  diete.  They  only  arrived  last  night,  or 
rather  at  one  this  morning;  and  they  are  now 
seated  at  the  council,  that  is,  their  breakfiist- 
table.  They  have  despatched  me  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  announce  their  presence,  and  to 
express  their  ardent  desire  of  the  honour  of  seeing 
you.  They  would  have  come  to  you,  as  in  duty 
bound ;  but  that  poor  Lady  Oeoigina  is  really 
dreadfully  shattered,  and  far  from  well.  Then, 
la  petite  St.  Leger  is  the  tea-making  angel  of  the 
dije^fii;  and  poor  dear  Lady  Frances  in  a  sort  of 
Ephesian-matron  predicament,  and  not  to  be 
consoled  for  the  loss  of  her  faithless  lord,"" 

^'  What  does  that  mean?'*^  continued  the 
Princess,  still  making  her  toilet  at  the  old 
mirror. 

"  It  means,'"  said  Lord  Alfred,  "  that  the 
great  commoner,  the  most  moral  man  in  England, 
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left  Brussels  by  the  Porte  de  Namur,  as  his 
wife  entered  it  by  the  Porte  de  Lacken ;  and 
that  he  is  accompanied  by  a  handsome  arttste, 
who  figures  away  in  the  ^Indipendanf  of  this 
morning,  as  the  Amphitryon  of  a  fete  champetre 
given  last  night  in  the  forest  of  Soigne.  The 
report  this  morning  is,  that  they  went  off  together 
by  moonlight,  from  the  Gronendael,  in  Sir  Fre- 
dericks calash,  which  was  left  the  last  at  the 
place  where  the  carriages  put  up.  But  he  was  at 
the  Hotel  de  Fhmdies  at  daylight,  wrote  some 
notes,— one  to  Montressor,  to  forward  Lady 
Frances,  well  packed  up  and  marked  *  glass,*"  to 
Spa  ;  and  then  left  Brussels  alone  for  Namur  : 
but  whom  he  may  have  picked  up  at  your  High- 
nesses pavilion  in  the  forest,  on  his  road,  this 
deponent  sayeth  not."" 

"There  is  but  one  objection  to  your  innuendo,^ 
said  the  Princess,  throwing  herself  into  an  arm- 
chair; ^^and  that  is,  that  your  ^handsome  artut^^'* 
Madame  Marguerite,  is  at  this  moment  closely  oc- 
cupied about  my  business,  and  under  my  roof  P 

"  (Test  igaly^  said  the  Count ;  "  his  story  is  a 
good  story.  I  knew  Mottram  in  London.  He  is 
one  of  those  collets  nwntia  in  morals,  who  are  so 
numerous  in  England.  His  society  is  as  guinii 
as  his  person.    D'aiUturs^joli  garfon  tt  vMtabU 
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Amphitryon :  but.  Lady  Frances  !^  (and  he  kissed 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  as  he  spoke)  ^^  Man  Dieu^ 
quelle  femme  !  et  n  bien  conservSe  P'* 

Lord  Al&ed  was  now  hanging  over  the  back  of  the 
Princesses  chair,  and  muttering  something,  in  that 
practised  voice  of  mystery,  so  distinct  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed — so  inaudible  to  all 
else.  The  Count  hummed  a  Oerman  air,  and 
fiddled  with  the  strap  of  his  embroidered  pan- 
taloon. 

"  I  shall  order  my  carriage  directly,"  said  the 
Princess,  aloud ;  "  I  will  follow  you  to  the 
Bellevue.'' 

*•  My  carriage  is  in  waiting,  said  Lord  Alfred. 

"  And  mine,**'  said  the  Count,  advancing,  "  is 
in  the  court."" 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Princess,  laughing ;  "  I 
was  once  so  situated  as  to  have  no  carriage  of  my 
own,  and  then  nobody  offered  me  one ;  and,  now, 
je  tiCen  venge.  Besides,  I  have  promised  myself 
the  pleasure  to  set  down  Monsieur  le  Baron,  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  walk  here." 

Monsieur  le  Baron  rose,  bowed  to  the  ground, 
scraped  the  old  Courtrai  carpet  with  his  cocked 
hat,  and  began  a  speech  that  was  not  finished 
when  the  two  modem  cavaliers  were  already  seat- 
ed in'  their  respective  carrii^fes,  on  their  way  to 
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the  Bellevue.  The  Bftron  spoke  on  unmtemipt- 
edly,  got  through  an  accoont  of  Voltaire^'s  airival  in 
Brussels,  and  brought  down  his  anecdotes  to  the 
year  1772;  when  the  britzka  was  announced  by 
the  chasseur. 

The  old  cavalier  buttoned  up  his  album  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  flourished  his  cocked  hat  with 
one  hand,  and  giving  the  other  to  the  Princess, 
conducted  her  to  her  carriage.  He  seated  himself 
bolt  upright,  and  remained  bareheaded  till  he 
arrived  at  his  dismantled  hotel,  immortalized  by 
having  been  the  residence  of  Voltaire  and  La 
Belle  Emilie, 

The  Princess,  then,  drove  to  the  Belle\Tie. 
More  than  once  during  the  couxse,  she  raised 
the  black  crape  that  shaded  her  &ce  from  th^ 
ardours  of  the  mid-day  sun,  to  catch  a  breath  of 
air ;  but  suddenly  let  it  fidl,  as  some  of  the  recog- 
nized authorities  of  the  revolutionary  day  passed 
her ;  probably,  in  disgust  at  the  democratic 
changes,  which  left  a  woman  of  her  rank  with  no 
other  society  than  English  detrimentals,  German 
fortune-hunters,  and  bygone  Belgian  vieillerics. 

Whatever  were  the  causes  that  veiled  her  coun- 
tenance and  knitted  her  brows,  they  were  all  pro- 
bably removed  as  she  descended  from  her  car- 
riage in  the  parte  cochhre  of  the  Bellevue,  where 
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Lord.  Alfi:!ed  and  the  Count  were  stationed  to 
receive  ber*  She  took  the  ofibred  arm  of  the 
fonnei;  while  the  latter  followed,  observing  that 
^^he  would  make  his  bow  at  the  levee  of  the 
ladies  before  he  went  out  to  lide.^^ 

They  were  preceded  by  Hypolite,  Lady  Mon- 
tressor^s  page,  to  the  most  splendid  apartment  of 
the  moat  European  of  all  hotels.  The  Marchioness 
had  not  yet  left  her  room.  Mrs.  St.  Leger  was  bu- 
ried in  the  depths  of  an  arm-chair,  and  in  the  pages 
of  the  last  number  of  the  Court  Magazine,  gloating 
over  the  portrait  of  her  own  chtffonne  &ce,  and  a 
memoir  of  her  own  frivolous  life :  the  one  from  '  a 
splendid  miniature  by  Mrs.  Mee  ;^  the  other  con- 
jointly from  the  Red-book  and  from  her  milliner^s 
puff  of  her  birthday  dress,  the  united  jargon  of 
Lodge  and  Madame  Carson. 

Xtady  Frances,  more  languid  than  ever,  half  ly- 
ing, half  seated  on  a  chaise  tongue^  was  rapidly  £11- 
iug.  whole  reams  of  rosy  paper;  while  Claude 
Campbell,  fresh,  fidr,  and  fragUe,  ^'  as  the  flower 
in  his  bosom,^  was  immersed  in  the  pages  of  Min- 
gaud^s  work  on  ^  Klliards/  Lord  Aubrey  had  not 
yet  left  his. dressing-room;  and  Lords  AUington, 
Montressor,  and  Mrs.  St.,  Leger  had  gone  to  look 
at  some  horses  belonging  to  die  Prince  of  Orange, 
which,  were  expected  to  be  offered  for  sale. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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rx:  T»«.'T-t_  nn:  n.  IcEcvi:  their 
r--  mLL  IT  THPsr«  iiieir  TrisitB  to 
tr  ir-^E^  xloic  Hr  3'iiiirt  Animste  ITArfSDi- 
vr;:  fiK-  cs-  il  HKT  Tsmn.  i*  finuBek,  in 
t.=nr  ^.T  iii.!i  Ti  ♦^r.r.-inr.  Tat  Pzinceef^'E  «b- 
r-*-.'-?*  rsjujtrL  I.  si^nssum^    'Citsats^  *weie  toadied 

ivt»Ej>  aiL  zaunuL  ninuEKSb.  via.  ibe  ifther 

er"«.  &-  tunrtt.  ■5'fniai*.  uciuiiued  the  ii^eraL, 

ill  Zmc^  XimiaBMr  cmeaBc.  sigvpcBted  by  ker 

rmrrtiftt*^     li  'w  ^oiik  ^nue  before  tike 

eomc  fmc:  bl  orn^ornniET"  scmxhCinr  1ik  bow; 

luourt  ite  ▼»  tncnm  is  all  ibe  pnty,  k  w«s 

7ece:ved  ircL  m  ctilcnes  tiKt  nazked  no  yerj  ar- 

oem    dfioie  to  renew  tiie  •cqTttintJBioc-      The 

Count  tvifited  Lit /aiwrM,  twided  fak  w»ifacfc>, 

and  bh  bis  neiber  lip ;  then,  taldn^  op  the  Comt 

Ma^iuaiie,  fixed  bis  eres  m  the  portnit  of  '  the 

Htm.  FuDoes  Elemor  dc  Vere,  Wentwoith,  St. 

Le^er/  uad  mnttefed  m  an  audible  apostrophe, 

*'  How  loTdj  i  ami  how  like  !^ 

The  observation  brought  Mrs.  St.  Leger  to  his 
Kiiit^i  and  the  gallant  and  plausible  Count  soon 
found  thtt  he  had  bten  plod  sou  mM;  for  the 
(hir  liillc  diplomotist  ins  at  home  in  a  flirtation 
^\i\\  nil  niitmn«,  fifom  the  Don  to  the  Tiber;  and 
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the  Count,  always,  in  his  own  opinion,  iiresistible, 
did  not  let  his  powers  of  fascination  lie  idle. 
Meantime,  Claude  Campbell,  who  hated  the 
Princess  because  he  feared  her,  flung  a^de  his 
book,  and  left  the  room  ;  and  Lord  Alfred,  tak- 
ing up  the  discarded  volume,  soon  appeared  lost 
in  its  perusal ;  though  a  strong  expression  of  annoy- 
ance deepened  the  traits  of  habitual  ill-humour 
which  at  all  times  marked  his  countenance. 

The  three  great  ladies  were  now  *  in  colloquy 
sublime  and  high  divan.^  Lady  Montressor, 
stretched  on  her  couch,  was  supported  by  pillows 
soft  and  glowing  as  summer,  clouds,  her  feet 
covered  with  a  cashmere  shawl.  The  Princess 
was  seated  beside  her  in  an  easy  chair,  and  Lady 
Frances,  at  her  feet,  on  a  tabouret.  Their  discus- 
sion was  warm,  though  carried  on  in  a  low  tone. 
Lady  Frances's  manner  was  vehement,  and  her 
countenance  more  than  usually  marked  by  ex- 
pression. 

"  You  will  never  tell  me.  Princess,^  she  said ; 
"  Sir  Fredericks  leaving  Brussels  the  day  of  my 
arrival  is  decisive;  and  his  conduct  for  the  last 
six  months  will  justify  my  appealing  to  the 
protection  of  my  friends,  and  demanding  a 
separation.^ 

^*  Nonsense,  child,^  said  Lady  Montressor. 

h2 
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"  His  insupportable  temper,^  continued  Lady 
Frances;  "his  negligence;  his  selling  my  own 
villa — I  call  it  mine,  since  he  gave  it  me  at  the 
birth  of  Emilius ;  his  hating  every  one  I  love ;  his 
refusing  to  associate  with  my  own  particular  set 
last  season  ;  his  refusing  to  meet  you,  Princess, 
at  his  own  table;  his  killing  my  poor  Coco  ;  and, 

above  all,  his  ordering  me  not  to  join  him 

What  do  you  say  to  that^  Georgy  ?** 

"  Why,  dearest,  I  say  that  the  whole  thing  is 
in  bad  taste,  and  very  like  the  quarrels  of  too  love- 
sick children.  Why  should  a  man  and  wife  quar- 
rel about  anything,  as  long  as  they  have  the  means 
to  follow  their  own  separate  way  ?'' 

*'  Exactly,'*'*  said  the  Princess.  "  Live  and  let 
live." 

"  I  now  speak  in  a  mere  worldly  sense,**'  con- 
tinued the  Marchioness ;  ^^  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  as  poor  dear  Medlicot  says,  I  think  the  last 
folly  married  people  can  conmiit,  is  to  part,  even 
when  there  is  a  little  cause  for  jealousy :  but  I 
donH  place  under  that  head  an  habitual  predilec- 
tion for  the  society  of  some  particular  individual, 
which  time  has  rendered  respectable.'^ 

"  A  thing  perfectly  well  understood  in  Gennany 
and  Italy,''  said  the  Princess. 

'*And  in    London,    too,*^   interrupted   Lady 
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Montressor,  '^  I  could  instance  fifty  such  things 
at  this  moment  among  our  own  friends,  where  the 
husband,  the  wife,  and  the  friend  form^-a— that 
IS,  a  •  •  •  • 

'*  — ^A  trtangolo  equilattro^  said  the  Princess, 
quietly. 

"  But,'^  said  Lady  Frances,  vehemently,  **  that 
would  be  impossible  with  us  !  Day  and  night, 
fire  and  water,  are  not  more  opposed  than  Sir 
Frederick  and  .  .  .  .^' 

"  Your  paroquet  !^  added  the  Princess,  cool- 
ly. (Lady  Montressor  laughed.)  "  And  therefore 
your  husband  got  rid  of  it ;  and  he  may  again  rid 
himself,  by  a  process  equally  violent  and  short,  of 
any  other  object  that  may  be  obnoxious  to  his 
feelings."" 

'^  If  I  thought  that,^^  said  Lady  Frances,  pas- 
sionately, the  blood  rushing  over  her  &ir  face, 
^^  I  should  at  once  know  how  to  prendre  mon  parti, 
I  am  capable  of  making  any  sacrifice,  sooner  than 
be  tyrannized  by  a  man  so  every  way  my  infe- 


nor. 
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How  very  much  in  love  with  him  you  must 
be  !^  said  the  Princess. 

"  I  in  love  with  him !— never !  and  he  knows 
it.  I  was  sacrificed  to  his  wealth  and  his  bo- 
roughs.    There  was  nothing  in  common  between 
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US.  I  thought  him  vulgar  when  I  mttrried ;  at 
least,  he  vas  not  like  the  men  I  uras  accustomed 
to ;  and  I  never  could  get  6ver  the  idea,  that  if 
his  &ther  had  not  succeeded  in  his  contracts  with 
government,  instead  of  my  marrying  his  son,  my 
housekeeper  would  have  been  buying  his  grid- 
irons.*" 

She  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  she 
was  joined  by  Lady  Montressor,  who,  in  the  inter> 
vals  between  lozenge  and  lozenge,  languidly  added, 
«(  Yes -—there  is-— something  it}  that.  Lord 
Aubrey  sajrs  that  different  men  are  made  in 
different  moulds :  something  about  porcelain  and 
the  pottery ;  I  forget  now.'' 

^'Just  that,''  said  Lady  Frances,  smiling; 
*'  Lord  Aubrey  is  so  clever  when  he  does  speak. 
A  little  hard,  though,  to  get  on  with  at  first :  did 
not  you  find  it  so,  Geoigy  ?" 

*^  He  is  not  demonstntive,"  said  the  languid 
Marchioness ;  **•  but  that  suits  me ;  I  should  die 
of  a  beau  parleur^ 

^^  And  then  his  eyes  are  never  silent,"  added 
Lady  Frances  musingly. 

Lady  Montressor  raised  hers  to  her  friend, 
with  so  strange  an  expression,  that  Lady  Frances 
coloured  through  her  rouge;  and  averting  her 
head,  she  added. 
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"  Don^i  you  think  so,  Princess  ?^ 
.  ^^  Lord  Aubrey's  head  is  so  handsome  alto- 
gether,'" replied  the  Princess,  ^^  that  one  would 
be  tempted  to  think  there  was  something  in  it, — 
if  one  did  not  know  to  the  contrary  V 

*'  You  are  very  severe  !^  observed  Lady  Mon- 
tressor  carelessly. 

"VeryT  reiterated  Lady  Frances.  "But 
nothing  under  the  head  of  a  Mettemich  satisfies 
the  Princess." 

^  I  think  I  could  make  something  of  Sir  Fre- 
derick Mottram^s,"  said  the  Princess  dryly. 

^^  It  is  more  than  I  could  ever  do,"  said  Lady 
Frances. 

^^  So  I  should  suppose,"  said  Madame  Schaf- 
£enhausen ;  '^  but  that  being  beyond  your  reach, 
suppose  you  try  to  gain  his  heart ;  'tis  the  odd 
trick  a  wconan  is  sure  to  win,  if  she  knows  how 
to  play  her  cards." 

When  /play  for  hearts,"  said  Lady  Frances, 

I  promise  you  it  shall  be  for  higher  stakes  than 
1  ■■     in  short,  nothing  risk,  nothing  have." 

*^And  when  you  have  risked  all,"  said  the 
Princess,  ^^  what  do  you  expect  to  gain  ?" 

'*  What  ?"  said  Lady  Frances,  with  a  passion- 
ate expression,  and  throwing  up  her  eyes. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  in  the  conversa- 
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lion ;  and  the  Princess  sat,  with  her  keen  glance 
fixed  on  the  &ce  of  Lady  Frances  Mottram,  as  if 
she  was  reading  every  lineament,  and  extorting  a 
conclusion  from  every  line. 

"  At  all  events,*"  resumed  Lady  Frances,  *'  I 
happen  just  now  to  have  the  cards  in  my  own 
hands.  Sir  Frederick  the  moral,  or,  at  least,  the 
reformed  ;  for  since  he  sighed  in  vain  at  the  feet 
of  our  Marchesa — you  know  we  were  once  rivals, 
Princess'' —  (Lady  Montressor  smiled  faintly) — 
^^  he  has  had  no  belle  passion^  and  has  been  doing 

the  proper Well,  mes  amours^  I  know  it  for  a 

fact,  that  Sir  Frederick  has  a  chire  amie  travel- 
ling with  him,  with  whom  he  went  off  on  the  very 
night  of  my  arrival ;  and  if  I  should  follow  him  to 
Spa  (which  he  knows  I  won't),  I  should  be  very 
much  de  tropP 

*'  Pshaw  !  nonsense  \7*  said  Lady  Montressor ; 
"  that  is  Claude  Campbell's  and  Alfred's  fun  about 
the  artiste  Madame  Marguerite ;  Lord  Montressor 
says  'tis  all  nonsense." 

The  Princess  smiled  significanUy,  and  shook 
her  head. 

"  There  !"  said  Lady  Frances,  **  you  see  !  The 
Princess  believes  it ;  she  knows  something.^ 

*'  If  you  won't  betray  me,— if  you  won't  show 
me  up." 
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A  thpusand  ^  honour  brigkts*  urere  pledged 
and  pawned. 

^^  Well,  then,  there  is  an  artisiCy  a  Madame 
Maiguerite,  in  the  question.  She  is  at  this  mo- 
ment an  object  of  as  much  annoyance  to  Sir  Fre- 
derick, almost  as— as  his  wife.*" 

*'  There,  Georgy  I — ^there  now  ! — Go  on,  Prin- 


cess.*" 


'^  She  is  a  poor  relation  of  his,  who  has  claims 
on  him.  She  has  been  supported  by  me,  for 
years ;  belongs  to  a  religious  order ;  and  has  nar 
turally  a  desire  to  avail  herself  of  her  accidental 
rencontre  with  so  wealthy  and  distinguished  a 
relation."" 

^^  Just  the  thing  to  bore  him !""  said  Lady 
Frances,  much  pleased.  '^  He  is  always  afraid 
of  his  vulgar  relations  coming  in  my  way.  His 
cousin  Molly  and  Dolly,  from  Button-town  com- 
mon near  Birmingham,  as  Claude  says— he ! 
he !  he  r 

^'  Oh  !  but  he  has  cousins  from  Ireland  much 
more  annoying,^  said  the  Princess ;  *^  and  this 
Madame  Marguerite  is  one.^ 

"  Yes,^  said  Lady  Frances ;  **  his  mother  was 
an  Irishwoman — an  actress — a  sort. of  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan. She  only  died,  you  know,  five  years  ago  : 
quite  beautiful  I  but  a  vulgar  fine  lady,  and  such 
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a  brogue  !  besides  being  a  pftpkt,  my  deaid,  i  la 

'*  Well)  ma  beile^  tlus  poor  eoiisin  is  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Mottiam^B  brother,  who  nai^ 
rowly  escaped  being  hanged  in  yomr  Irish  rebel- 
lion, lepauvre  Aomme /-^-at  least,  so  she  says.^ 

**  Channiilg !  only  think  of  one  of  Emilius''s 
grand-uncles  being  hanged,  and  another  being  the 
hereditaGry  grand — ^But  go  on,  dear.*" 

«  Obserre,"  said  the  Princess,  "  I  only  repeal 
what  my  proiSgie  tdls  me.  Your  mother-in-law. 
Lady  Mottram,  had  another  relation,  a  half-bro- 
ther, who  kept  an  inn  in  Ireland.^ 

"  My  uncle  the  innkeeper  !^  said  Lady  Pran- 
cesy  half  amused,  and  more  than  half  mortified  : 
"  that  is  the  combU,'*'* 

^'  On  whose  head  have  fiJlen  the  honours  of  an 
ancient  baronetage,  by  the  death  of  a  very  distant 
relation.  He  is  at  this  moment  here  in  Brussels, 
with  such  an  entourage  /^ 

^^  And  does  Mottram  know  thib  ?^  asked  Lady 
Fiances,  folding  her  arms  on  the  Princesses  knees; 
her  mirth  subsiding  into  an  obvious  mortification. 

^'  No ;  the  whole  embroglio  lies  in  the  keeping  of 
Madame  Marguerite,  who  waits  her  own  moment 
to  unveil  the  plot»  or  not,  as  Sir  Frederick  may 
conduct  himself.     Meantime,  she  has  applied  by 
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letter  to  the  Baronet,  the  quondam  aubergistey  for 
assistance,  whose  lady  has  peremptorily  refused 
her,  and  affects  to  consider  her  an  impostor.  I 
saw  an  insolent  letter  from  her  to  the  poor  crea- 
ture^  this  day.*"  ♦ 

^^  And  what  are  these  creatures  called,^  asked 
Lady  Frances,  turning  pale,  *^  that  I  may  keep 
out  of  their  way  ?'''' 

^'  Ah !  fa,  vcyans^  said  the  Princess,  with  a 
humorous  attempt  at  an  Irish  pronunciation ; 
^^  cela  8*appelU  Saire  Dogerty^  et  Miladi  Da- 
gertyy  «a  digne  ipoust  ^ 

The  Marchioness  tittered. 

^*  It  is  no  joke,'*^  said  Lady  Frances ;  ^'  it  may 
be  very  annoying,  coming  to  the  ears  of  such  men 
as  suiround  v^r 

"  Outy^  said  the  Princess ;  "  une  ridicule  inn 
effofobU^' 

"  For  Heaven^s  sake,"  said  Lady  Frances 
anxiously,  "  donH  let  your  proUgie  take  any  step 
till  we  are  gone." 

''  And  when  will  that  be  ?"  asked  the  Prin- 
cess. 

**  Oh  !  to-morrow,  to-morrow  T  said  the  Mar- 
chiimess,  with  all  the  restless  impatience  of  a  sick 
and  spoiled  child :  ^^  this  place  appears  to  me 
covered  with  a  black  cn4>e :  all  gone  that  I  knew 
or  cared  for." 
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"  Exactly,''  said  Lady  Fiances.  "  St.  Leger 
says  that  there  is  not  one  of  our  old  set  kft^  ^mi» 
ce  que  s^appdle  un.  The  men,  too,  are  bored  to 
death,  being  kept  so  long  waiting  for  ns.  Only 
look  there  at  Alfred  Montressor :  he  has  mounted 
his  sulky  look  !  I  suppose  he  has  been  losing  at 
billiards  to  that  odious  Count/' 

*^  Piano  pianissimo^  said  the  Princess,  putting 
her  fingers  to  her  lip :  and  stepping  forward,  she 
whispered,  ^^  Cut  him,  if  you  will,  in  London ; 
but  don't  offend  him  here.  He  will  put  you  in 
the  '  Morgen-blatt,'  ou^pardU^pirt  quecela.  Be- 
sides, he  may  be  of  use  to  you.  He  may  give 
you  a  fete  at  his  ancient  castle.  It  lies  some* 
where  between  Darmstadt  and  Baden.  And  then 
he  has  recently  been  appointed  Jagd  Junker,  in 
the  magnificent  wilds  of  Odenwald,  or  Odcsn's 
forest ;  and  can  command  a  boar-hunt  or  busch- 
gang,  and  take  the  imoccupied  men  off  your 
hands." 

The  ladies  smiled  and  caressed  the  Princess. 
The  resources  she  had  opened,  the  new  words  she 
employed,  not  only  gave  a  new  colour  to  their 
tour,  but  raised  the  Count  cent  per  cent  in  their 
opinion ;  who,  as  well  as  Lord  Alfred,  though 
both  affecting  preocciipation,  threw  from  time  to 
time  a  furtive  and  observant  gknce  on  the  confe^ 
derated  powers  of  the  couchette. 
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The  entrance  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  party, 
Lorcb  Aubrey  and  Montressor,  Lord  Allington, 
Mr.  St.  Leger,  and  Claude  Campbell,  broke  up 
the  conference.  They  respectively  offered  their 
devoin  to  their  fiitur^  hostess  of  the  Rhine,  ac- 
cording as  their  various  views,  or  their  common 
prestige  in  favour  of  her  rank  and  influence,  di- 
rected. Those  among  the  men  who  had  not  yet 
seen  the  Count  bowed  coldly  to  his  haughty  re- 
cognition :  but  the  ladies,  beckoning  them  to  their 
side,  whispered  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  Count^s  acquaintance  in  Germany  ;  talking  in 
^leat  excitement  of  busch-gangs,  jagd-junkers,  and 
the  forest  of  Oden. 

The  gentlemen,  let  down  by  their  dreary 
journey  from  Calais  to  Lille  and  from  Lille 
to  Brussels,  kindled  at  the  awakened  fires  of 
the  languid  ladies  of  their  thoughts :  a  general 
council  was  called  ;  a  round  table  was  spread  with 
maps,  prints,  tours  up  the  Rhine  and  down  the 
Rhine,  and  ^  autumns  in  the  Taunus.*"  ^  Summers 
in  Western  Germany,'  *  trips,'  'journals,'  'voya- 
ges,' with  all  their  thousand-times  repeated  raptures 
about  Thunnbergs,  Lurleybergs,  Marksbergs,  were 
consulted,  from  Gottschalk's  Mountain  Castles  of 
Germany,  down  to  the  last  bookseller's  guide-book. 
Some  wished  to  steam  up  the  Rhine,  and  return 
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through  the  magnificent  scenes  of  the  Tairnus ; 
others  chose  to  go  by  land  and  lettun  by  water ; 
some  were  for  stopping  here,  and  othexs  there;  some 
were  desirous  of  seeing  the  ruined  towers  of  '  the 
Cat^  and  *  the  Mouse,^  of  going  by  the  famous 
*  route  Napolion  ;^  otheis  had  des^^ns  on  the 
Berg-strasse. 

Lord  AUington,  who  sat  coolly  looking  on,  with 
his  cane  at  his  lips,  and  his  eyes  half  closed,  de- 
clared, '^  that  he  travelled  principally  for  change 
of  diet;  being  heartily  tired  of  white  bait  and 
poacher''s  black  game.  His  stomach,^  he  said, 
'*  wanted  a  new  idea — ^hungered  for  KranUs  vogd^ 
and  thirsted  for  Kalt  schale,  Au  reste^  the  party, 
and  not  the  journey,  was  his  attraction :  but  he 
would  propose,  that  whoever  repeats  the  slang  of 
the  Rhine  guide-books,  should  pay  a  forfeit  for 
every  offence." 

"  As,  for  instance  ?"  said  Lord  Alfred. 

*'  Why,  phrases  cut  and  dry,  such  as,  *  the 
castled  craigs  of  the  Drachenfels,^  or  ^  the  exulting 
and  abounding  river.^  '^ 

"  Or  telling  the  story  of  Nonnenswerth  more 
than  twice,"  observed  Lord  Alfired. 

^*  Or  even  alluding  to  the  brothers,  and  their 
castles  of  Liebenstein  and  Steonfels,"  added  Lord 
Allington. 
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"  Or  quotjng  Lord  Byron,^  said  Lord  Alfred. 

"  Or  Baron  Von  Geming''8  pretty  poems  on 
the  Tannus,^^  said  Lord  Allington. 

The  Princess  and  the  Count  exchanged  looks 
bordering  on  contempt. 

^'  As  far  as  I  am  concemed,^^  said  the  Marquis, 
^<  so  that  I  am  in  time  for  ^  Robert  le  Diable**  at 
Frankfort,  I  am  satisfied ;  since  my  dear  opera 
at  Darmstadt  is  no  more,  where,  you  may  remem- 
ber, Aubrey,  we  heard  Wild  and  the  pretty  little 
Marconi  in  1819." 

"  Yes,*"  said  Lord  Aubrey,  listlessly,  '*  and 
where  I  was  consigned  to  the  Dowager  Margrsr 
vines  and  Altesses,  to  practise  the  Polonaise, 
while  you  were  shut  up  with  the  Grand  Duke, 
scraping  your  violin  for  some  opera  of  his  own 
composing!  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the 
whole  bore."" 

*^  I  propose,"  said  the  Princess,  who,  as  well 
as  the  Count,  had  celebrated  the  beauties  of  Ger- 
man scenery  in  every  variety  of  extravagant  eu- 
logy*  **  that  you  leave  the  entire  affair  to  the 
Count  and  myself,  who  have  traversed  every  wolf- 
tract  of  the  forests  and  mountains,  &om  Cologne 
to  Hanover." 

"  Oh  !  by  all  means,"  exclaimed  Lady  Frances ; 
"  do.  Princess,  it  will  be  so  very  nice." 
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'*  By  all  means/^  re-echoed  the  entire  part;, 
delighted  to  be  spared  the  trquble  of  thinking  for 
themselves. 

"  Well,  then,  I  propose  your  starting  from  Co- 
logne for  Bonn,  as  fast  as  our  lazy  postr-horses  can 
carry  you ;  and  then,  emeiging  from  the  moun- 
tains and  following  the  brink  of  the  Rhine  to 
Bingen,  you  shall  plunge  into  the  purple  hills  of 
the  Rhingau,  and  reaching  Ingelheim  . . . .  '^^ 

"  Of  which  the  following  tradition,^'  interrupted 
the  Count,  "  is  but  little  known.  In  one  of  the 
'  castle  cndgs'  of  Ingelheim,  frown  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  palace  of  Charlemagne.  Here  the  Im- 
perial Bertha  and  the  Emperor's  .,..'*' 

^^  Oh  !  Count,  spare  us  the  loves  of  the  eternal 
Bertha  and  Egmhard,^^  cried  Lord  Allington. 

"  It  was  not  on  the  Index  Expurgaiortusy"^ 
said  the  Count,  pettishly. 

"  Here  is  the  whole  legend,^'  said  Mrs.  St. 
Leger,  opening  a  guide-book  printed  in  the  year 
1777.  "  Lady  Agnes  McGregor  is  turning  it 
into  verse,  for  her  Legends  of  the  Rhine.'*' 

*'  Then,^  continued  the  Princess,  "  you  will 
stop  to  sleep,  if  you  please,  at  Mayence.'^ 

"  Where  you  will  pause  and  bend  the  knee,**^ 
said  the  Count,  ^'  at  the  shrine  of  Outenbei;g,  the 
first  printer ;  and  kiss  the  walls  of  Faust'^s  house.*" 
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**  I  think  1  see  myself !''  said  Lord  Albert. 

'*  Comment  r  said  the  Count,  turning  round 
fiercely. 

^'  If  I  kiss  anything,^''  said  Lord  AUington, 
*^  at  Mayence,  it  shall  be  the  tomb  of  the  old 
Abbot  Frauenlob,  or  '  Prabe-the-ladies  f  his 
name  is  so  funny.^ 

"  Go  on,^  said  the  Marchioness,  impatiently. 
'<  ShanH  we  be  off,  Princess,  the  next  morning  ?'^ 

*'  Yes,  the  next  morning,**  said  the  Princess, 
marking  the  stages  with  her  golden  pencil.  ^^  There 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  at  Mayence,  but  casernes  and 
cabarets,  bairacks  and  beer-houses ;  with  Prus- 
sian soldiers  stuffed  with  wool  and  horse- hair, 
and  Austrians  with  faces  as  white  as  their  uni- 
forms. So  cross  the  Rhine  at  once  to  Cassel,  and 
enter  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.''^ 

*'  Dominions  r  repeated  Lord  Allington,  with 
a  sneer. 

"  Whose  beautiful  capital  .  .  .  .  ,'^  continued 
the  Count. 

"  A  tidy  English  watering-place,  with  white 
houses  and  green  shutters,^  said  Lord  Allington. 

"  His  peace  establishment  ....,''  said  the 
Count. 

"  Is,  I  dare  say,  a  thousand  strong,'*'  mut- 
tered Lord  Allington. 
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^'Hasn^t  Nassau  something  of  a  Utile  con- 
stitution of  her  own  ?^  asked  Lord  Aubrey.  *'  I 
think  somebody  said  so  in  the  House,  the  other 
night.'' 

'*  Oh,  yes,''  said  the  Princess,  sneering ;  '*  a 
little  house  of  commons  in  the  village  of  Beibe- 
rick,  close  to  th^  Duke's  country-house  ;  and  pret- 
tily he  has  been  paid  for  it.  One  of  its  members 
chose  to  oppose  the  budget.  The  Duke  naturally 
turned  him  out,  and  all  who  voted  with  him. 
The  frondeur  refused  to  pay  the  tax,  all  the  same ; 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  died.  The  son,  fol- 
lowing in  the  father's  steps,  had  his  property  in 
Wisbaden  seized,  when  two  pictures,  amongst 
other  things,  were  put  up  to  sale :  the  first,  the 
portrait  of  the  frondeur^  sold  for  four  hundred 
francs ;  and  the  second,  the  Ghrand  Duke's  own, 
was  knocked  down  for  three  kreutzers." 

**  Well,  if  they  will  give  constitutions  to  na- 
tions who  are  not  fit  for  them,  they  must  take  the 
consequence,"  said  the  Marquis.  .  ■ 

"  True,  Milord,"  said  the  Count.  ^^  Germany 
is  essentially  aristocratic.  The  people  are  well 
fed  and  contented;  and  provided  the  press  be 
kept  quiet,  and  a  few  turbulent  spirits  curbed,  all 
will  go  the  better  for  it." 

**'  That  is  just  the  reverse  with  us,"  said  Lord 
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AUington :  ^^  our  people  are  better  taught  than 
fed  ;  and-  thafs  the  reason  I  have  mangi  ma 
fortune^  before  the  radicals  rise  to  eat  it  for 
me. 

^^Not,^  said  the  Count,  ^*  that  our  people  are 
ignorant.  The  King  of  Prussia,  for  example,  has 
taken  the  national  education  into  his  own  hands ; 
and,  improving  on  Napoleon^s  catechism,  has 
determined,  not  only  what  the  nation  shall  be- 
lieve, but  what  they  shall  know.  By  his  benig- 
nant despotism,  in  educating  the  youth  of  his  land 
to  be  useful  and  submissive  subjects,  and  prevent- 
ing them  from  educating  themselves  in  the  school 
of  French  jacobinism,  he  has  done  one  of  the 
greatest  thin^  that  has  been  effected  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Jesuits.*^ 

"  I  prefer  the  Emperor  of  Austria^s  plan,***  said 
the  Princess :  ^'  plenty  to  eat,  and  no  press  ; 
pleasures  for  the  obedient  in  Vienna,  and  for- 
tresses for  the  refractory  in  Hungary.  Your 
king — for  I  believe,  Count,  you  are  a  subject  of 
Prussia— has  put  thoughts  into  his  subjects^  heads, 
and  aims  into  their  hands.  Not  but  that  the 
Prussian  system  would  do  very  well  for  England 
and  France ;  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  iht  juste 
milieu  ministry  in  France  are  trying  to  import  it, 
and  that  your  English  Tory  writers,  my  Lord,  and 
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reviewers,  are  preaching  German  metaphysics  and 
German  criticism,  and  German  institutions,  to 
their  countrymen.  One  way  or  other,  the  press 
must  be  put  down.  You  must  dog  the  heels  of 
miscreant  publishers,  and  incarcerate  revolutionary 
authors  in  dungeons  as  deep  as  those  of  Spielberg, 
or  as  high  as  those  of  Marksberg,  if  you  do  not 
mean  to    merge   your  hereditary  honours   in    a 

« 

universal  democracy.^ 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Princess,""  said  Lord 
Alfred. 

^^  I  saw  two  statesmen  in  Marksberg,  the  other 
day,*"  said  the  Count,  while  the  vehement  Prin-. 
cess  paused  for  breath :  *'  they  are  shut  up,  the 
one  for  forty,  the  other  for  two-and-twenty  years, 
for  some  inflammatory  publication.'^ 

*'  You  will  see  the  romantic  fortress,*"  resumed 
the  Princess,  penning  the  route  with  her  pencil, 
"  where  these  erring  mortals  behold  from  their 
grated  windows  the  glories  of  the  Rhine  beneath. 
The  late  aflairat  Frankfort  will  people  the  towers, 
and  fill  oubliettes  long  untei^anted.^ 

"  It  is  all  the  fault  of  the  Whigs,''  said  Lord 
Montressor,  yawning. 

"  From  the  very  first  attempt  to  abolish  the 
patriarchal  Leibeigenschaft,  I  augured  the  worst 
results,"  said  the  Count. 
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"  Why,  Count,^  said  Lord  Allington,  "  you 
and  the  Princess  seem  to  anticipate  the  restora- 
tion of  the  secret  tribunal !  What  do  you  call  it 
in  German  ?^ 

"  The  fret  gericht^  exclaimed  the  two  me- 
diatized potentates  together. 

"  My  own  castle,'**  said  the  Count,  "  was  a 
fret  stuhl^  or  seat  of  the  tribunal.  Margrave  Ro- 
dolph  II.,  from  whom  I  descend  in  a  direct  line, 
was  the  last  stahl  graft  or  supreme  judge ;  and 
all  the  principal  vassals  of  the  family  were  frei 
schoppera  for  many  generations.^ 

"  How  very  nice  !'*'  said  Mrs.  St.  Leger.  "  I 
do  so  love  the  German  language  I"" 

"  But  the  whole  magnificent  system,'^  continued 
the  Count,  "  was  overset  by  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  Charles  the  Fifth.'' 

"  Or  rather,"  said  the  Princess,  "  by  the  inno- 
vating spirit  of  that  reforming  age  to  which  Charles 
was  obliged  to  yield." 

*'  The  very  word  *  reform'  makes  me  sick," 
said  Lord  Alfred. 

"  What  really  was  that  secret  tribunal  ?" 
asked  Mr.  St.  Leger ;  ^'  one  reads  so  much  about 
it  in  German  romances. 

Lady  Frances  Mottram  and  Claude  Campbell 
were  meantime  engaged  in  a  window  apart,  mutter- 
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ing  over  a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  some  toys  he  had 
brought  in :  Lord  Aubrey  was  leaning  over  Lady 
Montressor^s  couch,  catching,  as  he  might,  the 
feeble  murmurs  of  her  lisping  accents. 

"  The  frti  gericht^  said  the  Count  and  the 
Princess,  speaking  in  a  breath,  but  the  Princess 
maintained  the  parole — **  The  fret  gertckt  was 
a  mysterious  tribunal  which  spread  throughout 
Germany,  selected  from  princes,  nobles,  and  citi* 
zens;  for  all,  who  could,  were  anxious  to  be 
the  agents,  rather  than  the  victims,  of  its  ter- 
rific but  necessary  denunciations.  The  wissenden, 
or  initiated,  knew  each  other  by  secret  signs."^ 

"  A  sort  of  despotic  carbonari,  I  suppose,"" 
said  Lord  AUington,  a  sly  look  of  mingled  hu- 
mour and  surprised  curiosity  passing  over  his 
countenance. 

"  The  accused  knew  neither  his  accuser  nor 
his  judge,'^  said  the  Count. 

'^  That  was  pleasant,^  said  Lord  AUington. 

''  The  oath,'"*  said  the  Princess,  **  was  to  spare 
none— (and  what  beautiful  poetry!)  none  that 
the  sun  shineth  on,  or  the  rain  wetteth,  or  that 
floats  between  heaven  and  earth.  Is  not  that 
fine  ?     How  very  sublime  !'' 

'*  Very !"  said  Mrs.  St.  Leger:  "what  Lady 
Agnes   would  give  for  it,   for  her  traditions  of 
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the  Rhine,  which  will  now  have  such  an  interest, 
when  everybody  is  going  there  [^ 

"  And  such  novelty  1**^  said  Lord  Allington. 

''  Lady  Agnes  is  a  twaddle  r  said  Lord  Alfred. 

''  I  think  her  charming  !^  said  Mrs.  St.  Leger. 
"  But  go  on,  Count,  about  your  tribunal/' 

"  The  proceedings  were  summary,*"  said  the 
Count.  "  The  culprit  was  summoned  :  if  he  re- 
fused to  appear,  he  was  surely  found  dead,  with 
the  executioner's  knife  sticking  in  his  breast.'" 

"  And  if  he  did  appear  ?""  said  Lord  Allington. 

'*  Why,  he  was  brought  to  one  of  our  castles, 
let  fall  through  a  trap  into  the  oubliettes^  and 
there  was  an  end  to  him,''  said  the  Princess, 
carelessly.  "  But  pray  read  Goethe's  divine 
'  Goetz  Von  Berlichingen.' " 

'*  Oh !  I  remember,"  said  Lord  Allington ; 
^^  his  extravagant  heroine  was  a  victim  of  the 
secret  tribunal." 

^^  Should  such  an  institution  be  again  required," 
continued  the  Princess,  ^'  in  these  most  innovat- 
ing times,  I  believe,  Count,  that  many  of  our 
castles  are  still  in  statu  quo^ 

**  One  of  mine,"  said  the  Count,  "  has  its 
range  of  dungeons  perfect,  with  dark  vaulted 
chambers,  stone  doors,  instruments  of  torture 
fixed  in  the  walls,  and  oubliettes.^ 
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"  How  very  nice  !**  again  exclaimed  Mrs.  St. 
Leger :  '^  I  wonder  all  the  romance  writers  in  the 
world  don^'t  come  to  Germany,  to  visit  these 
castles  on  the  Rhine.'" 

''  It  would  make  a  famous  ballet,**^  said  Lord 
Montressor. 

"  The  secret  tribunal  ?^'  asked  Lord  Al- 
lington. 

"  No,  but  Goethe's  drame.  Think  of  Tagli- 
oni  in  Adelaide  of  Weislingen  I**' 

"  Dancing  to  her  own  execution,^  observed 
Lord  AUington. 

"  WeU,''*  said  Lord  Alfred  peevishly,  and 
jealous  that  the  Count  had  engrossed  so  much 
of  the  general  attention,  ^^  enough  of  the  secret 
tribunal :  I  am  sick  of  Germany,  and  all  belonging 
to  it."" 

"  Mine  is  not  exactly  on  the  Rhine,**  said  the 
Count.  '^  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  on 
the  summit  of  a  crag,  peering  through  vast  forests 
of  the  ptnus  silveatris^  interspersed  with  oak 
and  beech.  The  impetuous  brawling  of  a  torrent, 
while  it  adds  to  the  magnificent  horrors  of  the 
scene,,  guides  the  eye  to  a  delicious  valley,  which 
terminates  in  purple  vineyards  on  the  shores  of 
the  noblest  river  in  the  world.  There,  the  village 
of  Rodolfs-baden-dorf  discovers  its  slated  roofe, 
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amidst  young  plantations,  plants  of  my  hand,  and 
children  of  my  care,  and  the  bubbling  Brunnens 
of  my  newly-discovered  spa,  superior  to  those  of 
Baden,  Ems,  Schlangenbad,  and  ^  pouring  fresh 
health  and  renovated  life  through  all  my  lovely, 
glens,'  as  the  Baron  Von  Geming  sings."" 

A  general  exclamation  of  delight  and  wonder, 
elicited  by  this  description,  was  interrupted  by  the 
Princess'^s  proposition  that  they  should  all  pause 
at  the  Count's  castle  in  their  way;  and  that 
Lady  Montressor  should  try  his  spa.  If  it  was 
successful,  they  need  go  no  &rther ;  and  on  thei; 
return  they  might  stay  at  Schaffenhausen,  which, 
lying  amidst  terraces  of  vineyards  on  the  edge  of 
the  ravines  of  Rhudesheim,  where  the  tradition  of 
a  virgin  and  a  dragon  ....'*' 

"  Here  it  is,**'  said  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  referring 
to  her  old  book. 

"  . . . .  Will  be  more  sheltered  for  your  recep- 
tion than  the  ruder  heights  of  the  Count's  chateau." 

There  was  now  an  unanimous  vote  of  approval 
and  of  thanks  to  the  Count  for  his  invitation. 
The  Count  was  confused.  "  He  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  seeing  them  on  their  return ;  but 
he  had  just  then  an  urgent  engagement  to  meet 
some  friends  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ocrmain  at  Baden. 
Besides,  Rodolfsdorf  was  just  then  overrun  with 
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afchitects,  aortists,  la&dsc«pe-giirdeiiei«,  hydiogta- 
phersy  &c.  He  was  creating,  remcdelliDg,  link- 
ing mines,  bmlding  baths,  &c.  &c.  Kail  Sduiw 
kel,  and  Theodore  Ottmer,  were  working  for  him 
at  that  moment.^ 

'^  Oh  dear  !*"  sighed  Lady  Montressor,  wearied 
by  the  buzz  of  voices,  ^*  let  us  get  quietly  and 
quickly  on  to  Baden-Baden,  and  keep  Schafl^n^ 
hausen  and  Cats-whatVits-name  and  all  the  other 
bores,  for  our  return.'" 

There  was  a  general  titter,  and  the  high  con* 
tracting  parties  deputing  Mr.  St.  Leger  to  dmw 
up  a  plan  on  this  basis,  he  was  already  installed 
in  this  office,  and  pen  in  hand,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  page  announced  ^<  Lady  Anaa- 
tasia  Macanulty.'"  Every  one  looked  surprised 
when  they  perceived  their  Scotch  cousin,  the  wonir 
out  rag  of  quality,  who  had  forced  the  pass  €t 
half  the  doors  in  London,  introduced  by  a  name 
they  were  yet  unacquainted  with,  though  they 
had  laughed  over  her  marriage  in  the  papers. 
No  relationship,  moreover,  or  connexion  with  the 
Montressors  justified  Lady  Anastasia^s  being  ac- 
companied by  the  tail  that  followed  her;  for  close 
behind  were  marshalled  Sir  Ignatius  and  Lady 
Dogherty,  and  Dr.  de  Buigo. 

The  utter  want  of  common  sensibility,  and  a 
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habit  ^  of  pudung  her  way  into  all  societies,  ren- 
dfixed  Lady  Aoaatasia  inTulnexable  to  the  freezing 
iQoeptton  of  the  MaiehionesB,  who  scansely  turned 
her  eyes  on  her,  but  renewed  her  conversation 
with  the  finest  of  all  fine  men.  Unappalled, 
however,  she  stooped  her  long  crane  neck  over  the 
Marchionesses  80&,  and  said  aloud,  in  her  broadest 
Scotch  accent, 

*^Eh,'Weel,  here  I  have  caught   you  all  to- 
gether ;  I'^m  only  passing  tluDough,  and  could  not 
refrain   from   inquiring    after   your   Leddyship^s 
h^ih,    and    my  cousin    Montressor^s/^     Then 
puttii^  her  mouth  to  the  Marchione8s''s  ear,  she 
added,  ^'  I  will  explain  to  you  another  time,  my 
dear  Lady  Montressor,  why  I  have  been  obliged  to 
iotrodace  Sir  Ignatius  and  Lady  Dogherty,  who, 
par  parenthisty  are  intimate  friends  of  Sir  Fred&* 
rick  Mottram,  with  whom  I  believe  they  have  tra^- 
veiled  thus  &r,  and  are  worthy  and  wealthy  people.^ 
«« Oh,ee  said  Lady  Montressor,  ^<  there  is  Lady 
Fiances/^ 

Lady  Frances  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
at  the  promenaders  in  the  Park,  with  Lord 
Aubrey,  who  had  yielded  his  place  to  Lady  Mai^ 
gacet.  She  was  now  gently  touched  on  the  elbow 
by  Lady  Anastasia,  who,  rising  to  take  Lady 
Dogherty  by  the  hand,  said, 

I  2 
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"  Dear  Lady  Frances,  allow  me  to  present 
you  to  Lady  Dogherty  and  Sir  Ignatius :  they  can 
give  you  the  very  last  and  best  accounts  of  Sir 
Frederick.  They  were  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  introduced  by  him  to  your  Leddyship ; 
I  only  riprisent  him."" 

By  this  time  the  eyes  of  the  most  select  coterie 
out  of  St.  James"*s  parish,  or  Belgrave-square,  were 
all  turned  on  the  newly-arrived  group,  with  looks 
of  such  varied  and  humorous  expression  of  inso- 
lence, ridicule,  and  curiosity,  that  the  assembly 
of  English  exclusives  had  the  air  of  a  last  scene 
of  some  farcical  drama.  Lord  Aubrey,  unable 
to  stand  the  contact,  had  taken  his  hat  and  left 
the  room.  The  St.  Legers  threw  their  heads 
over  their  shoulders,  bouches  bSantea^  the  one 
with  his  pen,  the  other  with  her  book,  suspended 
over  the  backs  of  their  chairs.  Lord  AUington 
was  chuckling  with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  The 
Count  fixed  his  golden  double-eyed  glass ;  and  the 
Princess,  stealing  behind  Lady  Frances,  whis- 
pered, "  Ch^re  amie^  c^eat  notre  oncie.'^ 

Lady  Frances  changed  colour,  and  drew  back 
with  a  movement  that  amounted  almost  to  a 
shudder,  casting  her  eyes  rapidly  round  to  ob- 
serve if  anybody  laughed  at  her.  Lady  Dogherty, 
pressing  forward,  and  leaving  Sir  Ignatius  sqiuitted 
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on  a  divan,  where  Lord  Allington  had  invited  him, 
began  a  speech,  of  which  Lady  Francea'^s  tingling 
ears  scarce  heard  a  word. 

"  I  hope  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing  your 
Leedyship  perfectly  well,  and  quite  recovered 
from  your  racent  dilicacy.  Sir  Frederick  was 
raally  unaisy  about  your  Leedyship.  He  only 
departed  last  night, — a  greet  counter-torn:  but 
at  the  reet  you  travel,  you  will  soon  overteek  him. 
I  hope  you  left  your  freends  all  well,  the  De- 
vonshires,  the  Duncannons,  and  the  Chesterfields. 
I  see  by  the  peeper.  Lord  Chesterfield  has  left  town. 
Charming  book  his  ;  quite  a  brevery  of  ton.  Dr. 
de  Buigo  says :  such  rules  for  good  breeding  V* 

There  was  a  general  titter,  in  which  Lady 
Frances  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  join. 

While  Lady  Dogherty  was  thus  endeavouring  to 
make  her  way,  by  her  knowledge  of  high  life,  and 
high  life  literature  with  one  great  lady,  (who  re- 
ceived with  silent  sullenness  and  a  disheartening 
bow  of  her  haughty  head  the  outpourings  of  her 
vulgar  civilities,)  Dr.  de  Burgo  had  actually  taken 
the  chair  beside  the  noble  invalid,  vacated  by  her 
cavaliere  aervente.  He  had  previously  opened  a 
window,  replaced  the  cashmere  and  couvre-pied^ 
which  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  low  soothing 
voice,  and  a  look  of  considerate  interest,  he  said — 
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*^  A  professional  man  may  be  foigiven  for  ob- 
truding such  little  services  as  contribute  to  tbe 
relief  of  suffering  humanity,  whatever  may  be 
its  rank  or  distinction.  This  room  is  much  too 
crowded  and  noisy  for  your  Ladyship ;  I  am  sure 
you  benefit  from  the  opening  of  that  window. 
Warm  extremities,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
are  a  great  secret ;  and  I  presume  to  offer  it  to 
your  Ladyship  as  a  travelling  opinion.^ 

"  Thank  you,^  said  Ijady  Montressor,  half  difr- 
trustfully  and  half  graciously. 

She  was  benefited  by  the  fresh  air ,  and  if  there 
was  something  in  the  dress  of  the  Doctor  that  startl- 
ed, his  eyes  and  words  were  pleasing,  and  his  prac- 
tice successful.  He  continued  in  the  same  subdued 
and  gentle  tone  to  ask  a  question,  or  to  anticipate 
a  reply.  He  had  analogous  cases  at  hand  from 
the  Red-book  of  rank,  and  anecdotes  amusively 
illustrative  of  his  subject  from  less  distinguished 
patients ;  and  Lady  Montressor,  weary  of  striving 
to  keep  the  drowsy  mind  of  Lord  Aubrey  awake, 
was  pleased  by  being  herself  amused,  without  an 
effort. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Princess  drew  out  Lady 
Dogherty,  for  the  particular  amusement,  but  to 
the  infinite  horror  and  consternation,  of  Lady 
Frances.     Lady  Anastasia  joined  the  St.  Lcgers  ; 
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and  Claude  Campbell;  and  commenced  an  ac- 
count of  her  marriage,  and  a  list  of  the  seducing 
qualifications,  personal,  intellectual,  and  heredi- 
tary, of  W.  W.  Macanulty,  Esq.  of  Castle  Mac- 
anulty,  county  of  Tipperary ;  to  which  they  lis- 
tened with  a  tittering  attention,  interrupted  by 
insidious  questions. 

Lord  Allington  and  the  Count  had  got  Sir  Igna- 
tius to  themselves  ;  who  gave  them  his  reasons  for 
leaving  Ireland,  his  journey  from  Tower-Stairs  to 
Brussels,  his  protection  of  Sir  Frederick  Mottram, 
his  lending  him  his  shirt  and  Lady  D.^s  pocket- 
handkerchief,  with  every  incident  and  circum- 
stance of  vulgarity  and  ridicule,  that  the  Baronet^s 
demonstrative  feelings  and  Irish  garrulity  led  him 
to  detail. 

Lord  Allington  was  in  the  third  heaven.  This 
was  the  first  event  in  his  tiresome  journey  which 
had  amused  or  interested  him.  The  fancy,  which 
he  had  mistaken  for  a  predilection,  in  the  circles 
of  London  fashion,  and  which  had  the  diplomatic 
petite  nuutresae  for  its  object,  had  subsided  in 
the  first  day^s  journey.  Shut  up  in  the  same 
carriage,  she  had  gone  through  all  the  manige  of 
her  coquetry  ;  and  her  joumalier  looks  had 
changed  from  something  like  prettiness  into  abso- 
lute ugliness.     Besides,  she  was  evidently  more 
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interested  by  the  frolics  and  mischief  tricks  of  the 
petit  page  d*amour,  than  by  the  bon-mots  of  the 
witty  peer,  whose  self-love  she  did  not  spare,  and 
whose  cooling  down  mortified  her  into  retaliation. 
Superior  in  wit  and  intellect  to  all  his  party. 
Lord  Allington  had  worn  out  every  possible 
resource  of  amusement  derivable  from  the  in- 
sipid follies  of  his  travelling  companions,  and  was 
yawning  himself  to  death,  when  the  reappearance 
of  the  Princess  of  SchafFenhaiisen  on  the  scene 
had  roused  him  from  apathy  into  a  disagreeable 
and  morbid  sensation  of  aversion.  A  Tory,  if  any 
thing,  in  politics,  he  listened  to  her  exaggerated 
principles  with  displeasure,  as  tending  to  put  him 
out  of  conceit  with  his  own  creed,  without  sup- 
plying any  other.  "  That  woman  ,^  he  said  to  Lortl 
Aubrey,  when  she  was  preaching  her  absolutism, 
'*  is  enough  to  force  one  upon  downright  radical- 
ism. I  sometimes  think  she  is  paid  by  the 
Italian  carbonari  or  German  revolutionists  to  turn 
us  into  ridicule  i'"  and  he  was  now  led  back  to 
the  same  conjecture,  by  impressions  still  more  un- 
favourable. Sir  Ignatius'^s  appearance  was  there- 
fore a  grateful  relief.  Lord  Allington  remembered 
him,  drunk  on  the  Montague  de  la  Cour^  and 
asleep  on  the  balcon  of  the  theatre ;  and  he  now 
deemed  him  a  treasure  of  inappreciable  value.     He 
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suspected  tliat  there  was  some  intrigue  between 
the  Baronet  and  Sir  Frederick,  which  it  might 
possibly  afford  amusement  to  unravel,  during  the 
rest  of  the  journey.  The  lowering  looks  and 
flushed  cheeks  of  Lady  Frances  proved  to  him 
that  she  was  annoyed;  and  the  sly-looking  Prin- 
cess, he  plainly  saw,  went  for  something  in  the 
imbroglio.  Even  the  Count,  too,  the  descendant 
of  Rodolf  the  Second,  was  evidently  not  wholly 
unknown  to  the  devotee  of  '  Shan  van  vaugli  f 
for  his  Highnesses  eyes  followed  with  a  shifting 
gaze  the  now  suddenly  averted  looks  of  Sir  Igna- 
tius ;  and  he  writhed  under  the  basilisk  glance, 
until,  overcome  by  annoyance,  his  face  grew  pur- 
ple, his  hands  fiddled  with  his  green-lined  grey 
hat ;  and  his  flaunting  silk  handkerchief,  (illus- 
trated by  the  Milesian  face  of  the  '  great  Libe- 
rator,^)  fell  to  the  ground,  without  his  having  the 
courage  to  pick  it  up,  or  even  to  raise  his  glances 
to  the  brilliant  circle  which  surrounded  him. 

*'  That,  I  presume,  is  a  specimen  of  the  Irish 
arts  ?'*'*  continued  Lord  Allington,  looking  at  the 
prostrate  head  of  the  representative  of  Ireland. 

"  It  is,  my  Lord,''  said  Sir  Ignatius,  crushing 
his  hat. 

'*  The  oriflame  of  Irish  independence  !'' 

•*  Intirely  so,  my  Lord.'' 

i5 
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^  To  what,  Sir  Ignatius,  d6^M  aacribe  Ihe 
extiuordinarj  influence  of  the  representatiTe  of 
the  Irish  people  oyer  his  countryiiieii  ?^ 

**  Is  it  over  the  boys,  my  Lord  ?""  said  Sir  IgBt^ 
tius,  endeavouring  to  collect  his  scattoied  thoughta. 

*^  Is  that  the  technical  phxase  for  your  heredi* 
tary  bondsmen  ?^ 

"  It  is,  my  Lord,'' 

^^  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  manages 
them,''  said  Lord  Allington. 

'^  Why,  first,  my  Lord,  he  butthers  them  tip ; 
and  then  he  slithers  them  down :  divel  a  thing 
else !"  said  Sir  Ignatius,  with  a  homoroiiB 
gravity. 

^<  Butters  them  up !  and  slithets  them  down — a 
short  process  for  governing  public  opinion.  Yon 
are  a  repailer,  of  course.  Sir  Ignatius  ?" 

*^  Oh,  troth  I  am,  every  inch  of  me,  my  Lord." 

''  And  on  what  principle,  may  I,  in  my  igno* 
ranee,  presume  to  inquire  ?" 

*^  Upon  every  principle  in  life,  my  Lord.^ 

*^  As,  for  instance.  Sir  Ignatius  ?"  asked  the 
Maitiuis. 

''  Why,  my  Lord,"  said  Sur  Ignatius  (looking 
round  for  the  means  of  escape,  and  by  no  means 
in  a  mood  for  political  discussion),  ^*  first  and 
foremost,  it  would  bring  back  all  the  great  Irish 
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quality  to  ^  eovmtry)  tbim  that  sould  the  pass  at 
the  imiony  btd  squeeze  to  them !  and  .make  them 
spind  their  mooey  at  home,  and  not  in  furrin 
parts.'' 

^^  By  which  it  is  clear  that  ^ou  did  not  vote  for 
that  &lse  measure,  the  Union  r  said  Lord  AUing- 
ton  with  ludicrous  emphasis. 

"  Oh  !  I  'd  be  very  sorry,  my  Lord.'' 
You  were  not  in  parliament  then,  perhaps  ?'" 
I   was  nat,*"  replied  Sir  Ignatius,  with  an 
irrepressible  twist  of  his  mouth. 

^'  I  wonder,''  said  Lord  AUington,  ^*  that  you 
patriotic  Irishmen  did  not  come  in  a  body,  and 
present  yourselves  at  the  bar  of  the  House." 

^'  Oh  !  then  it 's  often  I  did,"  said  Sir  Ignatius, 
consciratiously  availing  himself  of  the  pun,  his 
eye  still  fixed  on  the  Count. 

^^  And  for  what  particular  bill  did  you  call  ?" 

'^  I  left  that  intirely  to  the  head-waiter,"  said 
Sir  Ignatius,  completely  bathefed  (in  his  own 
phrase)  by  the  tittering  of  the  fisushionables,  and 
the  reprobating  looks  of  Lady  Dogherty,  who 
was  talking  £Euihions  with  the  Princess  and  at 
Lady  Frances. 

Lord  AUington,  in  his  turn,  somewhat  thrown 
oat  by  the  reply,  gave  one  of  his  semi-inquiring, 
senu--liamorous  looks ;  at  the  same  time  chuckling 
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with  infinite  lelish  —  "CMil  you  consider/'  he 
said,  ^'  the  Commons  HouBe  as  a  very  common 
house  indeed/'* 

^^  Sorrow  a  commoner,  your  Lordship,  in  re- 
gard of  the  Union.'" 

Sir  Ignatius  now  made  an  effort  to  disengage 
himself,  by  starting  up,  with  an  exclamation  of, 

*'  It's  shocking  hot !  I'll  take  my  a-jew,  my 
Lord,  with  your  lave.  This  place  don't  agree 
with  me  at  all,  at  all — (I  mane  Brussels,)  what- 
ever the  Doctor,  there,  may  plaze  to  say.** 

"  Allow  me,^'  said  Lord  AUington,  rising 
ceremoniously,  ^*  to  reconduct  you,  and  to  expess 
the  hope  of  a  revoir  a  tantoty 

*'  With  all  the  veins,  my  Lord,  111  be  happy 
to  meet  you  toe  to  toe,  or  any  way  you  plaze,  over 
a  bottle  of  Johnny"*8  berg." 

Lord  AUington  still  kept  bowing  back  Sir  Ig- 
natius ;  who,  on  retreating  d  reculons,  by  one  un- 
lucky Sedse  step  stumbled  over  a  footstool,  and  in 
his  &11,  catching  at  the  cloth  which  covered  the 
round  table,  drew  down  the  splendid  bagatelles 
spread  over  it,  books,  portfolios,  bronze  inkstands, 
incense-burning  lamps,  vases  of  flowers,  and  a 
whole  toyshop  of  bt/outerie,  and  ivory  and  cut- 
paper  inutilities,  which  combining  with  a  pot  of 
Indian  jasmine,    scattered    all    the  elements  of 
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nature,  earth,  fire,  water,  ^  in  hideous  ruin^  round 
his  devoted  head.  The  bouleversement  was  general, 
the  laughter  universal. 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  are  half-drowned,''  said  Lord 
AUington,  picking  up  the  vase,  whose  water  had 
&llen  directly  on  the  white  chitterling  of  Sir 
Ignatius's  *  best  new  baby-linen-warehouse  shirt.' 

"  Or  burned,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  whose 
childish  mischief,  once  awakened,  knew  no  bounds, 
and  who  was  slily  applying  the  half-extinguished 
lamp  to  the  well-powdered,  well-pomatumed  head 
of  the  prostrate  Baronet. 

"  Or  buried  alive,''  said  Claude  Campbell,  per- 
mitting the  earth  of  the  flower^pot  to  fell  over  his 
head  and  breast,  as  he  aflected  to  take  it  out  of 
his  way. 

Lady  Dogherty,  whose  cheeks  glowed  '  deeper 
and  deeper  still'  with  stifled  anger  and  mortifi- 
cation, exclaimed,  amidst  a  provision  of  *  Oh  ! 
mys'  and  '  graciouses,'  and  ^  I  am  so  shocked,' 
— **  My  dear  Sir  Ignatius,  how  can  you  be  so 
awkward !" 

Casting  a  reproachful  look  at  the  Doctor,  slie 
advanced  to  raise  her  husband  from  the  ground. 
Sir  Ignatius,  however,  anticipated  the  movement ; 
and  in  his  efforts  to  rise,  flopped  his  hands  in  a 
flood  of  ink,  which  (inadvertently  applied  to  his 
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beated  lirow)  produced,  by  the  newest  Ikhogmphie 
process  of  transfer,  a  humorous  impression,  that 
carried  the  laughter  of  the  children  of  a  larger 
growth  crowding  about  him  to  an  inextinguishable 
excess. 

The  discomfiture  of  Sir  Ignatius  was  at  its 
height,  and  he  was  tuming  abruptly  away  to 
reach  the  door,  when  the  Princess  arrested  has 
steps  by  observing,  ^^  You  forget  your  hat.  Sir 
Ignatiiis  ;^  and  at  the  same  tune  presented  it  with 
an  air  of  compassed  gravity  and  respect. 

**  It  is  the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen,  my  dear, 
who  does  you  the  honour,^  said  Lady  Dogherty. 

^<  I  ax  her  Royal  Highnesses  pardon,^  said  Sir 
Ignatius,  cheered  by  the  distinction.  **'  We  were 
highly  disappointed  at  not  overtaking  your  Royal 
Highness  on  the  road,  which  was  all  owing  to 
the  Doctor^s  mistake.'" 

^'  And  may  I  put  in  my  chums  to  recognition  ?^ 
said  the  Count,  bending  his  cane  and  bowing 
gracefully.  ^^  I  think  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
your  guest,  Sir  Ignatius ;  of  being  under  your  hos- 
pitable roof,  and  entered  on  your  books.^ 

The  Baronet  was  now  at  his  wit^s  end ;  he  saw  the 
explosion  that  was  impending,  and  his  Irish  pride 
and  Irish  humour  both  impelled  him  to  show  fight. 

^'  If  you  are  in  my  books,^  replied  Sir  Ignatius, 
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his  Iridi  blood  mounting  to  hia  brow,  "  it  iras  all 
in  the  way  of  trade  :  but  that  ^8  no  laison  in  life 
why  you  should  put  Killy  Kelly,  the  barmaid,  into 
yours,  as  Lady  D.  here  tells  me  you  did.  And 
it  was  all  TaUaght-hill  talk  after  all,  divel  a  more, 
poor  little  ciatur  !  and  she  as  innocent  as  a  lamb  : 
but  never  would  have  got  a  place,  for  want  of  a 
chaiackter,  if  Lady  Dogfaerty  hadn'*t  turned  her 
into  her  own  ladyVmaid,  and  is  at  this  blessed 
moment  here  in  Brussels  to  tell  the  same ;  and 
moreover,  if  she  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
Highness,  will  tell  you  more  of  her  mind  — ay, 
in  troth  r 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed  this  tirade,  and 
Lady  Dogherty  took  advantage  of  its  cover,  by  a 
sudden  jirk,  to  puU  her  husband  out  of  the  room. 
Sir  Ignatius,  too  happy  to  make  his  escape,  lent 
his  gigantic  bulk  to  the  douce  violence  of  his 
mortified  lady ;  and  found  himself,  the  next  mo- 
ment, with  intense  delight,  on  the  fourth  flight  of 
stabs.  No.  144. 

The  laughter  which  had  favoured  the  escape  of 
the  mystified  couple  was  not  abated  by  their 
departure. 

^'  Lady  Frances,^  said  Lord  Montressor,  wip- 
ing his  eyes,  ^^  do  come  here,  and  tell  us  who 
your  friend  in  the  green  pelisse  is.     I  assure  you. 
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she  was  taken  for  a  fie-fie  ladj  at  the  theatre,  the 
other  night.  I  never  saw  such  a 'friendship  as 
yours,  since  the  toasted  cheese  business  in  the 
Antijacobin.*" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her,*^  said  Lady  Frances 
angrily,  and  blushing.  ^*  She  is  Lady  Anastasia^s 
friend,  and  I  refer  you  to  her.*** 

'^  Dear  f"  said  Lady  Anastasia,  '^  she  travelled 
with  Sir  Frederick  Mottram.^' 

'*  But  the  Count/**  said  Lord  Al&tjd  sharply, 
"  seems  the  ami  de  famille.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  &oit,  gros  cavalier  seems  of  ancient  date  ; 
and  the  book  and  the  barmaid,  ....  Come,  Count, 
come  into  court.*" 

"  To  be  sure  he  is,*"  said  the  Count,  laughing 
off  a  scowl  of  anger.  "  He  was  my  host  for  a 
week,  when  I  visited  the  Irish  lakes,  with  the 
Fiirstembouigs,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Sackville.**^ 

"  Then  the  charmer  reall  v  is  an  Irish  Baronet  P*^ 

m 

asked  Mrs.  St.  Leger. 

"  No,  but  an  Irish  innkeeper,^  said  the  Count : 
'*  I  occupied  his  best  apartment.*" 

Dr.  de  Burgo,  during  this  long  scene  of  mysti- 
fication of  his  friends,  had  kept  his  place  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  behind  Lady  Montres- 
sor^s  couchette,  apparently  as  much  amuse<I  as 
one  whom   it  did  not  concern ;    and  vigilantly 
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prompt  to  *  meet  the  wish/  and  *  explain  the 
asking  eye/  as  eau  de  luce  was  required  or  a  sun- 
beam obtruded.  But  when  his  personal  interests 
became  involved,  as  being  presented  to  the  noble 
circle  as  a  friend  of  the  ridiculedDoghertys,he  came 
forward,  and  drawing  up  his  fine  figure,  and  settling 
his  black  stock  with  an  air  that  even  Count 
Katzenellenbogen  might  have  envied,  he  said — 

**  I  remember  hearing  of  your  visit  to  Ireland, 
Count ;  for  who  did  not  ?  The  event  was  Euro- 
pean ;  and  literature  has  since  benefited  by  it. 
But  mistakes  may  creep  into  the  conceptions  of 
the  most  observant.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  this 
Irish  gentleman  was  your  aubergiste  ?'^ 

"  Quite  Sir,'**  said  the  Count,  coldly. 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,  for  I  really  believe 
that,  however  grotesque  and  original  he  may  be, 
Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty  is  still,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  fami- 
lies in  Ireland,  and  very  wealthy .'** 

"  Perhaps  !^  said  the  Count,  measuring  the 
speaker  haughtily  with  his  eyes ;  "  but  he  is 
nevertheless  (or  at  least  was,  when  I  visited  the 
Irish  lakes)  the  master  of  the  Stag'^s  Horns  on  the 
Cork  road  to  Killamey.'" 

"Then  I  have  been  strangely  imposed  on,*" 
said  the  Doctor :  ^^  I  met  them  at  Brighton,  was 
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introdueed  to  Lady  Dogkert j^  pnifi98sifiaidly»  by 
my  friend  the  Dowager  Lady  Dixon ;  and  finding 
her  case  one  of  the  most  singular  tbait  erer  accu- 
pied  medical  attention,  a  case  that  pustlod  Hal- 
ford,  Cooper,  and  Brodie,  I  deteoniiMd  to  see  it 
out,  and  to  accompany  the  &mily  to  Baden-Baden, 
of  whose  springs  I  have  the  highest  opinion*^ 

'^  And  what  may  be  her  complaint  ?*"  said  Lovd 
Allington.  ^^  Plethora  ? — that  worst  and  vulgaieBt 
of  diseases,  too  much  health  ?"" 

'^  No,  sir,^  said  the  Doctor,  "  she  has  but  one 
lung." 

«  By  Jove  T  said  Lord  Allington,  "  but  that 
is  a  wapper ;  for  she  pufis  and  blows  like  a  por- 
poise/^ 

The  Doctor  permitted  the  laugh  excited  by 
this  observation  to  subside ;  and  then  entered  on 
the  case,  with  a  display  of  technical  eloquence, 
which  had  its  due  effect  on  the  fiishionable 
coterie;  every  member  having  some  darling 
hoard  of  hypochondriasis,  that  was  flattered  by 
the  medical  generalities  of  the  plausible  lecturer. 
Even  the  Count  came  rounds  when  he  passed  an 
eulogium  on  the  Brunnens  of  Germany;  and 
he  invited  him  to  visit  his  own  spa  at  Rodolfs- 
bad,  which  he  expected  would  absorb  the  whole 
profits  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau'^s  establishments. 
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and  make  him  the  first  bath-keeper  among  the 
potentates-  of  the  Ithine. 

While  (lie  Doctor  was  thus  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  in  general.  Lady  Anastasia  was 
making  her  way  with  Lady  Frances  in  particular ; 
who  severely,  and  in  no  measured  terms,  accused 
her  of  unwarranted  intrusion,  in  bringing  such 
people  down  upon  so  select  a  society.  Lady 
Anastasia,  half  a  fool  and  half  a  manoeuvrer,  was 
now  going  on  the  Doctor^s  tack,  and  was  throwing 
in  a  word  about  Sir  Frederick'^s  intimacy,  when 
she  was  cut  short  by  Lady  Frances  turning  on  her 
heel.  She  remained,  however,  standing  for  a  while 
where  she  had  been  planted^  simpering,  smiling,  aAd 
tearing  a  flower  to  pieces ;  and  then  took  leave  of 
Lady  Montiessor,  and  sidled  out  of  the  room. 

Accustomed  to  similar  rebuffs,  she  was  consoled 
(as  she  often  had  been)  for  the  insolence  of  her  great 
friends,  by  the  use  she  had  made  of  them  in  pay- 
ing  off  her  vulgar  ones.  She  had  a  long  arrear  to 
settle  with  the  Doghertya,  for  money  lent,  car- 
riages  shared,  dinners  given ;  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Macanulty  was  at  that  moment  paying  an  account 
of  long  standing  with  a  Brussels  banker,  with  part 
of  a  remittance  which  Sir  Ignatius  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Kerry,  and  with  which  they  were  to 
set  off  for  Baden-Baden  on  the  follow^**'*  ''-■ ' 
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The  party  now  thinned  off.  The  Doctor  took 
his  leave,  leaving  the  odour  of  his  plausibility  be- 
hind him.  The  rest  of  the  gentlemen  and  Mr. 
St.  Leger  went  to  make  their  toilet  for  a  dinner- 
party at  the  neighbouring  chateau  of  Count  Honi- 
pesch.  There  still  remained  Lord  AUington,  the 
Count,  and  the  three  great  ladies  :  Lord  AUington 
reposinghiraself  overa  book,  the  Count  thrumming 
a  guitar ;  and  the  Princess  and  Lady  Frances  in 
a  solemn  conference  at  the  Marchionesses  couchette. 
The  Princess  stood  with  'her  despotic  air  of  dicta- 
tion ;  Lady  Frances  leaned  with  her  face  on  her 
arms ;  and  Lady  Montressor  listened  in  languid 
silence,  quite  exhausted  by  her  moming'^s  fetigues. 

*'  I  have  nothing  more  to  add,''  said  the  Prin- 
cess. '^  Don''t  mistake  common  sense  for  cant. 
I  cannot  join  your  party  on  any  other  terms."" 

The  terms  were,  that  Sir  Frederick  Mottram, 
for  the  sake  of  that  decency  which  even  the  most 
profligate  of  the  foreign  aristocracy  preserve, 
should  be  followed  to  Spa,  and  incorporated 
with  the  society.  The  promise  was  given ;  being 
extorted  by  some  cabalistical  word  which  the  Prin- 
cess murmured  in  Lady  Frances's  ear.  She 
then  took  her  leave,  arrangements  having  been 
vaguely  made  that  she  should  meet  the  party 
at  Frankfort,  on  its  return  from  Baden,  and  ac- 
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company  them  .to  her  castle  on  the  Rhine,  on 
a  certain  day. 

The  Count,  as  the  Princess  withdrew,  gave  her 
his  ann.  '*  How  I  regret,^''  he  said,  pressing  her 
hand)  **  not  knowing  Horopes9h,  since  you  dine 
with  him  to-day.  I  ought  to  know  him,  for  he 
is  of  one  of  the  greatest  families  in  Germany. 
His  &ther  was  one  of  our  last  feudatories  of  the 
Rhine  who  held  his  courts  of  justice  within  the 
walls  of  his  castle.  When  may  I  hope  for  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  again  P^"*       .  . 

^^  I  was  just  going  to  ask  the  same  question,'"'' 
said  Lord  Alfred,  coming  up  to  the  other  side  of 
the  carriage,  in  which  the  Princess  was  then  seat- 
ing herself. 

*'  Oh  !  a — a,'*''  said  the  Princess,  coquettishly  : 
"  suppose  in  the  Counts  castle  on  the  Rhine  ?"''' 

"  Nonsense  !''''  said  Lord  Alfred,  with  temper. 

*'  Well,  then,'^  she  said,  "  it  may  be  in  one  of 
my  chateaux  —  en  Espagne  /''*'  And  the  carriage 
drove  off. 

The  two  great  ladies  still  remained  in  council 
some  minutes  after  the  departure  of  the  Princess ; 
and  perceiving  Lord  Allington,  Lady  Montressor 
faintly  exclaimed,  *'  What !  are  you  still  there, 
Allington  ?  Ain'^t  you  been  very  much  amused 
this  morning  r 
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Very  r  he  said,  still  reading. 
We  have  settled  everything  for  our  journey,*' 
said  Lady  Frances,  turning  back  as  she  iras  leav- 
ing the  room,  *^  and  start  early  to-morrow  mom- 
mg. 

«'  What  is  to  be  our  first  halt  ?""  asked  Lord 
AUington. 

<'  Spa/^  said  Lady  Frances,  sighing. 

^^  So  I  thought,^  said  his  Lordship. 

"  Why,  for  Heaven's  sake  ?''  asked  Lady 
Frances,  eagerly. 

<'  Because  I  heard  the  Princess  say  so.^ 

«  What  do  you  think  of  her  f*" 

^^  What  I  always  thought  of  her,^  said  Lord 
AUington,  reading  aloud  from  his  book,  ^*  ^Elk 
domine  partout  oi  elk  se  trouve.,  et  fait  tou- 
jours  la  sorte  d'^impression  qiCtllt  veuifaire.^^ 

^^  Humph  V*  said  Lady  Frances,  still  lingering 
on  the  threshold  of  the  door:  ^  perhaps— -but 
not  always  *  however,  we  shall  see."^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Letters  on  a  Journey. 

FROM  SIR  FBEPERICK  MOTTRAM,  TO  HORACE 
If  ABVET,  E8Q.OLEN  DRUID,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

"  H6tel  d'Harschamp,  Namur. 

**  Dear  Horace, — This  date  will  send  you 
back  to  jour  Tristram  Shandy,  while  I  am  pretty 
much  in  the  situation  of  uncle  Toby,  when,  one 
morning,  lying  on  his  back  in  bed,  the  thought 
came  into  his  head,  that  if  he  could  purchase  such 
a  thing  as  a  laige  map  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Namur,  with  its  environs,  &c.  &c. 

*<  I  am  not  exactly  on  the  broad  of  my  back, 
but  on  a  couch,  to  which  I  have  been  only  tran»* 
fened  this  day  from  a  bed  of  worse  than  sick- 
ness. I  have  purchased  my  map  of  Namur, 
which  lies  before  me,  with  some  charming  old 
chronicles  and  local  histories,  accompanied  by 
sundry  less  intellectual  comforts  (fruits  and  other 
delicious  things,  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  the 
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governor  of  the  province,  and  the  giacioHs  and 
graceiVil  attentions  of  his  accoznplLshed  kdy) .  I  am 
attended,  too,  by  the  Sasur  Beguincj  who  nuised 
Corporal  Trim  ;  only  she  is  something  the  worse 
for  the  passage  of  a  century  or  so.  Having  no 
one  motive  to  proceed  or  to  recede,  I  should 
be  satisfied  to  eke  out  the  fag-end  of  my  ill- 
wearing  life  on  my  easy  couch  in  the  hotel  of 
Harschamp,  looking  on  my  old  plan  of  the  to^n 
(printed  in  the  very  year  of  the  battle  of  Ra- 
milies),  for  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  Cap- 
tain Shandy  received  his  wound ;  and  gloating 
over  the  pages  of  a  Journey  to  Spa,  through  Na- 
mur,  by  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Navarre,  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,  which  it  is  worth  coming  to 
Namur  to  read.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  magic  in 
(hat  name — Oh  I  those  Marguerites  ! 

^^  This  leads  me  to  the  principal  points  of  your 
two  long  and  delightful  letters,  which,  strange  to 
say,  I  brought  here  imopened  from  Brussels; 
having  found  them  on  my  table,  the  night,  or 
rather  morning,  of  my  departure.  And  first,  bb  to 
your  anecdote :  I  have  been  maliciously  watched 
by  two  or  three  idle  Englishmen  at  Brussels,  the 
fourriers  of  my  wife''s  travelling  junta,  who  have 
forwarded  their  gossip  to  their  scribbling  friends  in 
London,— patrons  of  the  '  Age,'  and  contributors 
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the  ^  Court  Joimial  i*  and  the  story,  with  many 
commentaries  and  conjectures,  is  the  resiilt  of 
their  mischievous  activity. 

*'  The  small  basis  of  truth  on  which  their  su- 
perstructure rests,  is  the  &ct  that,  since  my  ar^ 
rival  in  Brussels,  I  have,  for  many  reasons,  avoid- 
ed all  English  society ;  and,  above  all,  that  of  the 
set  which,  by  connexion  and  party,  were  most 
Kkely  to  waste  my  time,  had  I  given  it  into  their 
distribution.  Amused,  interested,  entangled — in 
short,  bewitched  with  Brussels,  its  old  quarters 
and  its  new  men,  its  ancient  school  of  art  and  its 
modem  school  of  politics,  I  plunged  into  Bel- 
gian society,  cutting  all  else ;  and  on  this,  ^  some 
d — —d  good-natured  friends^  (to  use  Sir  Peter 
Teade^s  eneigetic  phrase)  have  built  all  sorts  of 
ill-natured  reports,  which  have  beeii  exaggerated 
in  London,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Sunday- 
morning  breakfiEist  tables.*  I  have  neither  run 
awayjfrom  my  own  wife,  nor  with  any  other  man^s; 

*  Similar  absurd  and  malignant  reports  of  the  English 
party  papers  have  appeared  respecting  the  private  life  of 
the  highest  personages  in  Belgium,  which  would  produce  a 
smile  in  the  well-informed,  if  the  scandalous  political  pur- 
poses they  are  intended  to  forward  did  not  provoke  indig- 
nation. This  petty  warfare,  whether  it  be  of  espionage  or 
of  invention,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  public  who  encourage,  no 
less  than  of  the  tools  who  practise  it. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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but  an  meideni  haa  ariseD,  of  ^idi  jremr  ntwu- 
paper  authorities  know  nothing,  but  irhich  has  bad 
powerful  influence  on  my  hite^  and  will? have  on 
my  fiiture  life.  It  is  an  kieident  thai  will  as- 
tonish and  painfully  interest  ymi;  imt  one  on 
which  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  dilsle  in:  a  letter. 
I  distrust  letters:  they  were  not  iavoitad  ^Ibr 
some  wretches  aid  ;**  but  to  betmy  the  honest,  and 
serve  the  purposes  of  roguesi  Dariii^  my  ahort 
apprenticeship  to  foreign  diplomacy,  i  hare  aecn 
such  things  done  with  letters!  Loqib  the  Fif- 
teenth, with  his  mistresses  gloating  over  the 
broken  seals  of  half  the  correspondence  of  Enxope, 
while  the  post-^naster  general  stood  shiAing  out 
his  sack,  is  no  solitary  fact.  I  have  seen  thinga 
done  equally  vile ;  and  if  the  actoiB  had  beon 
private  individuals,  and  not  mimBteia,  kii^,  or 
concubines,  equally  j^cxifaft/er. 

^'  Now,  though  this  be  not  a  case  oS  diplomacy, 
I  will  not  commit  my  feelings  and  infirmities  to 
paper;  and  give  up  the  most  intimate  passages 
of  my  life  to  the  chances  of  a  dropped  letter,  or  to 
the  &]se  keys  of  intriguing  curiosity.  Still,  from 
you  I  will  withhold  nothing ;  and  more  espedaUy 
on  this  snbjeet,  to  which  you  are  youiadf  not 
wholly  a  stranger.  Let  us  therefore  meet  at  your 
earliest  leisure;  and,  if  possible,  here  in  Belgium, 
whence  We  can  proceed  wherever  you  please  ;  for 
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I  will  not  now  letum  to  England,  tot  I  know 
not'kow  long  a  time;  and  haTe  written  to  Mr. 
Hairis  to  tikia  'puipose. 

.:  ''  And  now  for  my  illness,  and  detention  in  this 
old  iHstorical.town.  The  night  before  I  left  Bms- 
sdty  I  was  at  a  fete  in  a  forest  (such  a  fSte!  and 
tfuek  a  forest  I)  where  I  met  the  notabks  of  the 
country,  ministeis,  deputies,  (all  of  the  new  coin, 
with  the  fire-Btamp  fresh  and  unwoni  on  the  bold-out 
flUBdala,)  together  with  professors,  artists,  authors, 
jonmalists,  and  savam ;  intellect,  in  short,  in  all 
its  varieties  and  departments.  This  party  was  given 
by  a  Madame  Maiguerite,  a  portrait^pamter.  I  am 
not  fiure,  but  I  think  I  mentioned  her  to  you  in 
my  letter  from  Bruges :  though  I  did  not  then 
know  who  she  was.  This,  by  the  bye,  is  the  per- 
aoff  with  whom  it  is  reported  Je  me  «iit>  Mipt^y 
because  I  was  met  in  her  carriage  by  Alfred  Men- 
tieasor  in  the  streets  of  Brussels :  though  I  have 
never  seen  or  beard  of  her  since  her  whrtti  luid 
pibbaUy  never  shall.  An  event,  however,  did 
ooeor  on  that  night  of  the  most  agitating  nature, 
which  drave  me  from  the  crowd,  into  the  darkeat, 
dampest  depths  of  the  surrounding  forest,  where 
I  threw  myself  on  a  bank  under  a  spieadiag 
oak  dripping  witii  the  night  dew.  In  a  word, 
^*  A  flummer^s  aight  in  greenwood  tptot^ 
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did  not  exactly  fomish  ^  the  inoRow''8  memment ;' 
for  I  set  off  for  Namnr  with  a  burning  fever  ia 
my  veins  ;  suffered  myself  to.  be  detained  on.  the 
road ;  in  short,  committed  all  sorts  of  imprudences. 

**  As  you  like  an  anecdote  or  an  incident  pick- 
ed up  on  the  highway  of  accident,  here  is  oae,  to 
which  I  stand  indebted  for  some  further  inai^ 
into  national .  feeling  here,  and  to  an  increase  of 
fever  into  the  bargain^ 

"  My  servants  had  begged  of  me  to  let  them 
stop  to  breakfietst  at  Waterloo ;  as  I  had  left  Bnis- 
sels  without  much  consideration  for  their  wants. 
So  I  walked  on,  partly  in  my  restlessness,  and 
partly  to  shake  off  a  swarm  of  brawling  children 
and  old  women,  who  besieged  me  on  the  eternal 
field,  with  the  usual  solicitations  of— ^  Commtncez 
par  rSglise^  monsieur.     Je  suts  le  guide  pour  k 
champ  de  hataille ;  et  pour  la  hotie  de  Mthrd  Ox- 
brick, ^      In  raising  my  eyes  on  the  lion  which 
still  crowns  the  monticule,  ('  ce  monument  giganr 
tesque^  says  the  Guide-book,  ^  elevi  aujeune  hiro 
qui  scella  de  son  sang  Findipendance  de  sa  patrie^) 
the  thought  crossed  my  mind,  that  the  hero  had, 
since  then,  marched  at   the  head  of  an   hostile 
array  against  the  independence  of  Belgium.     At 
the  ^moment,  a  young  Belgian   officer,   loitering 
along  the  road,  joined  me.     He  was  in  command 
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of  a  troop  of  hoise,  whicli  was  reposing  under  the 
sliade  of  the  trees,  and  formed  a  true  halU  de 
brigadt  of  Wouyermans.  Slightly  touching  his 
cap,  he  said,  ' 

*^ '  That  monument  is  in  a  perilous  situation. 
Without  perpetual  repairs,  the  lion  wiU  soon  lie 
prostxate ;  for  the  mount  on  which  it  stands  is  but 
the  earth  of  the  neighbouring  field,  piled  up  with- 
out any  solid  foundation.  But  it  has  already  sur^ 
vived  many  of  its  consequences,  and  has  served  its 
temporary  purpose.  Where  are  now  the  combinar 
tiotts  of  which  the  murderous  and  haird-contested 
battle  it  commemorates  was  to  have  been  the 
seal?  where  the  settkment  of  Europe,  that  was 
to  ensure  the  peace  of  centuries  P  Since  then, 
what  an  overthrow  of  all  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments V 

"  *  Of  not  a  few,  certainly,'  I  admitted. 

"  *  A  few  !**  replied  the  young  militaire^  with 
aftimatioil.  *  Par  exemple !  Belgium'  free  ; 
H<dland  driven  back  on  its  own  resources  ;  Eng- 
land reformed  ;  Ireland  emancipated ;  the.  legiti- 
mate Bourbons  in  exile ;  Spain  and  Portugal 
revolutionized  !  How  little  now  remains  of  the 
great  work  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  political  wisdom  ie 
ees  braves  rois^  who  in  their  estimate  of  Eu- 
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rope  only  oreilooked  the  nations  wUch  inhabit  it, 
iCest-ce  paa^  momienif^ 

^^  There  was  something  mortifying  and  nnancira^ 
able  in  the  rapid  smn-np  of  the  final  lesolte  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  It  only  wanted  that  my  joxxng 
soldier  should  have  known  that  he  was  walking  vitk 
one  of  the  party  in  England  which  had  taken  sock 
a  share  in  that  congress,  to  make  the  ridieuie  of 
my  position  complete.  To  evade  the  topic,  I  ask*- 
ed  him  if  there  was  anything  worth  seeing  in  a  pie- 
tnresque  point  of  view,  in  that  neigfabonrhood ; 
and  he  replied, 

*^ '  Ha  !  Monsieur  est  artiste  done  !  Tamt 
mieux.  Our  Belgium  furnishes  so  many  fine  sub* 
jects.  A  friend  of  mine,  Monsieur  Foumois,* 
has  been  occupied  upon  one  of  them, — ^the  niiaa 
of  the  Abbey  of  V  illeis  close  by.  You  cumot 
do  better  than  visit  it  When  you  arrive  at 
Qjuatre^Bras,  look  to  the  east.  You  will  see  a 
long  line  of  forest  fiilKng  like  a  curtain  on  the 
horizon.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  fixest  of 
Soigne  which  the  hatchet  of  speculation  has  alto^ 
gether  spared.  You  will  plunge  into  its  romantic 
recesses ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  delicious  valley, 
watered  by  refi:eshing  streams,  you  will  see  the 

•  Monaieur  Fournois  has  since-produced  some  splendid 
views  of  the  environs  of  Spa. 
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aUbey:     It  vw  founded  by  St  Bemaid,  the  adr 
vensry  of  Abelard,  and  has  many  points  of  m^ 

^At  that  moment,  my  carriage  overtook  118.  My 
GDmpamon  saw  his  mistake ;  but  did  not  the  less 
jmsB  en  my  notice  his  aU)ey  of  Villers,  ifith  that 
Bitienal  pride  which  is  mm  so  very  obvious  in  all 
ranks  in  Belgium.  I  proceeded  on  his  recommen- 
dation ;  went  some  miles  out  of  my  road,  and  found 
the  noble  rmns  of  the  beauti&l  structure,  with 
the  surrounding  scenery,  so  much  in  harmony 
with  my  own  gloomy  feelings,*  that  I  loitered 
among  them  for  some  hours,  arrived  at  Namur 
late  in  the  evening,  took  to  my  bed,  became  de* 
lirious,  and,  instead  of  proceeding  to  meet  my  wift 
at  Spa,  remained  for  four  days  in  utter  uncon* 
sciousness.  The  Governor  of  the  province,  Banm 
de  Stassart,  who  seems  to  have  foimd  me  out  by 
jDq»mtioB,  provided  me  with  every  aid  and  at^ 
tendance  my  state  required.  I  have  had  excels 
lent  medical  advice,  and  am  now  permitted  to 
pursue  my  journey  after  another  day^s  rest. 

^^  I  have  interrupted  my  letter  for  a  drive  in  the 
environs  of  Namur,  from  which  I  have  returned 
lefieriied  and  almost  amused.  Let  no  one  visit 
these  ancient  and  picturesque  sites  of  the  Low 
Countries,  till   they  have  set  aside  all  dassical 
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associations,  and  replaced  them  by  the  stining 
events  and  more  tonchin^  images  <^  die  middle 
ages.  This  old  Namur,  for  instance,  ^rhat  a  pic- 
ture !  and  what  a  monument !  nestled  in  its  lorelj 
glen  at. the  confluence  of  two  noble  rivers;  ovei^ 
hung  by  its  rocky  and  awfiil  heights,  bristled  with 
the  fearful  engine  of  violence  and  destniction ! 
The  country  on  every  side  so  beautiful  and  so  rich ! 
the  cheerAiI,  joyous  peasantry,  so  well  conditioned, 
so  well  dressed,  so  beyond  the  miseries  and  priva- 
tions of  the  same  classes  in  other  countries ! 

^^  From  the  little  that  I  have  seen,  and  the  mudi 
that  I  have  heard  of  the  Namurois  firom  their  ex- 
cellent Governor  and  Governess,  they  completely 
answer  the  Abb^  de  Pradt^s  character  of  the  Bel- 
gians in  general :  ^  Votdtz-vous  un  peupU  bon^francy 
hospitaller^  labarieux^  icomome^  ami  dc  Fordre  r.t 
de  la  rigtilariii^  vous  le  irouverez  dona  le  Beige? 
And  yet  these  lovely  valleys,  these  fruitful  plains, 
peopled  by  a  mild  and  industrious  race,  have  for 
ages  been  the  battle-field  where  the  despots  of 
Europe  have  met  to  vent  their  ferocious  passions, 
and  to  spread  desolation  on  the  soO  that  lay  in 
the  way  of  their  mad  ambition.  There  is  scarcely  a 
nation  of  the  great  civilized  commonwealth  which 
has  not  a  long  account  of  wrong  to  settle  with  th]$ 
devoted  country,  that  cries  for  reparation ;  and  if 
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the.  diplomacy  .which  is  now  at  work  ahall  estiei^ 
blish  for  Belgium  centuries  of  peace  and  of  indus* 
trj^  (while  it  will  ensure  the  laigest  sum  of  human 
happiness  that  it  is  perhaps  capable  of  bestowing,) 
it. will  only  dischaige  a  small  part  of  its  long^^ccu- 
mulating  debt.  I  am  surprised  that  this  has  never 
before  struck  me.  You  will  say  that  I  am  coni- 
ing  round  to  your  opinions :  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
read  of  victories  in  gazettes ;  another  to  come  into 
personal  contact  with  the  humanity  they  afflict. 

"  In  looking  upon  this  paradise  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse,  and  on  the  gigantic  citadel  frowning 
above  it,  I  did  not  wonder  that  that  splendid 
fellow,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  conceived  sudi  a 
passion  for  the  scene,  and  made  it  his  favourite 
residence. 

'^  But  I  dare  say,  while  you  have  the  history 
of  the  ^  race  d" Agamemnon  qui  ne  Jinit  jamais'  at 
your  fingers^  ends,  you  know  nothing  of  the  me- 
moirs of  my  Don  Juan.  The  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  by  a  beautiful  Belgian,*  he 
was  the  most  &voured  of  all  our  Elizabeth'^s  sui- 
tors, and  the  bravest  and  handsomest  cavalier  of 
his  day.  He  iiist  came  to  Namur  to  watch  the 
steps  of  the  beautiful  Marguerite  de  Valois,  ^  la 
femme  la  plus  coquette  et  la  plus  spirituelle  de  son 

*  Marguerite  Van  Geeste  of  Oudenarde. 

k5 
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r,^  8aj8  my  old  Chronicle.  She  was  sui^iected 
of  some  French  intrigue,  (oi^ganized  bj  her  mo- 
ther, Catherine  de  Medici,)  when  she  visited  Spa; 
and  Don  Juan,  instead  of  treacherously  waylay- 
ing, fell  in  love  with  hw — and  with  Namor  too ; 
which  he  made  the  seat^  of  his  goTcnimeiit  and 
vice-rc^  court  from  that  moment  His  life  and 
death  form  a  romantic  tragedy :  he  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age^  his  beauty,  his  heroism,  and  his 
popularity;  poisoned,  says  Stzada,  by  his  half- 
brother,  Philip  the  Second,  who  feared  the  ascen- 
dency of  his  genius,  and  his  superior  personal 
merit.    Such  was  the  diplomacy  of  those  times, 

^*  You  will  laugh  at  these  historical  legends 
gettmg  possession  of  my  imaginaticm :  but  Mar- 
guerite and  Juan  have  for  me  &r  deeper  in- 
terests than  the  virgins  and  mMusten  of  your  le- 
gends of  the  Rhine,  after  which  die  English 
axe  running.  The  Maiguoites  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (the  first  queen  of  Navane,  and  this 
dever,  beautiful,  but  feaiAil  Maiguerite  of  Va- 
lois,)  would  make  a  singular  and  amusing  work. 
You  will  think  that  I  am  as  mad  about  names  as 
Mr.  Shandy.  Perhaps  I  am  so^  and  on  more 
points  than  tkat :  but,  above  all, — I  tell  it  you 
in  confidence,  Horaoey— "I  am  miserable ! 

•'  F.  M.'^ 
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Letter  II, 

FROM    SIB    FREDERICK    MOTTRAM    TO    HORACE 

HARVEY,    ESQ. 

"  Namar. 

**  Namur !  still  at  Namur  ?  Yes,  still  here.  I 
sent  you  off  a  letter  yesterday  by  oin  old  friend 
Oen.  G.  with  whom  I  ascended  the  heights  of  the 
citadel.  The  view  from  it  is  superb  beyond  de- 
scription. As  a  military  position,  it  is  strong, 
though  partially  commanded;  and  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1790,  1,  S,  8,  and  4,  it  was  an  import* 
ant  place.  It  makes  me  sick,  melancholy,  de- 
spon£ng,  to  witness  the  immense  sums  unavail* 
ingly  expended  on  such  places,  for  the  destruction 
of  man";  while  every  sous  given  for  his  benefit 
is  calculated,  measured,  and  grudged.  I  cannot 
enter  into  te^shnical  details ;  but  what  men,  what 
genius,  what  efforts  have  been  brought  to  bear 
against  this  fortress  of  Namur!  Louis  XIV, 
William  III,  Lowendahl,  the  revolutionary  Ge- 
nerals Valence  and  Hatry,  have  all  been  engaged 
in  its  siege ;  and  on  each  occasion  what  has  been 
the  result  of  this  anployment  P— carnage,  desola- 
tion, and  the  transfer  of  a  heap  of  ruins ;  without 
one  permanent  consequence,  even  to  the  short- 
sighted governments  which  so  misdixected  the  re*- 
sources  placed  at  their  disposition  by  the  people. 
In  short,  dear  Horace,  we  neither  study  modem 
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histoiy,  nor  visit  the  sites  connected  with  the  gie^ 
events  which  bear  upon  onr  existeni^es  politicd 
and  social,  as  innch  as  we  ought.  What  is  die 
Campidoglio  or  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  us !  when  eoni- 
pared  to  the  plains  and  fortresses  of  modem  Europe, 
^hich  Enghind  has  so  often  and  so  recently  fanthed 
with  her  best  blood,  to  the  exhaustion  of  her  na- 
tional resources,  and  sometimes  to  the  detriment 
of  her  national  principles.  And  yet,  after  aU,  the 
interest  conferred  upon  this  spot  by  the  single 
pencil-touch  of  genius,  its  consecration  by  the  ideal 
presence  of  Captain  Shandy  and  Corporal  Trim, 
exceeds  all  that  history  with  its  blood-atained 
pages  has  bestowed  upon  it. 

^^  On  our  return  from  the  fortress,  we  dined  at 
the  Oovemment-house.  The  conversation  abound- 
ed with  infoimation  on  the  subject  of  this  renoval* 
ed,  and,  to  me,  interesting  country.  Namur,  not- 
withstanding its  commanding  citadel,  took  its  part 
in  the  late  revolution ;  affording  another  instance 
of  the  influence  of  municipal  institutions  on  the 
recent  destinies  of  Belgium.  After  aH  that  has 
been  said  on  the  merits  of  centralization  as  an 
element  of  force,  of  combination,  and  of  economy 
in  national  government,  it  is  at  the  same  time  an 
element  as  readily  turned  against  the  people  as  for 
them.     The  contrary  system  has  prevailed  in  the 
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Low  Countries.  The  House  of  Austria,  as  much 
fisom  neceeaity  as  principle,  left  the  details  of 
local  adminifitration  in  the  hands  of  the  ancient 
municipalities.;  ^nd  the  subsequent  French  occu- 
pation did  not  break  through  the  habits  of  self- 
govBTimient  of  the  Belgians.  « 

.  ^^  By  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Nethedands,  councils,  elected  by  the  people  of  each 
district,  and  of  a  most  popular  character,  formed  a 
recognized  part  of  the  system  of  government ;  and 
when  the  revolt  against  the  Dutch,  or  rather  the 
House  of  Nassau,  took  place,  there  existed  in  every 
city  a  body  enjoying  public  confidence,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  sceptre  of  power  as  it  fell  from  the  hands 
of  the  cgected  authorities.  Men,  well  known  to  all, 
were  present  on  every  spot,  to  lead  the  people,  to 
moderate  their  passions,  to  control  brigandage^ 
and  to  maintain  order ;  and  thus  the  barring  out  of 
one  city  was  converted  in  a  few  days  into  a  na- 
tional revolution.  Such  a  man  was  our  excellent 
host  Baron  de  Stassart,  governor  of  Namur,  who 
having  filled  a  variety  of  posts  in  the  public  service, 
was  an  ensign  of  probity  and  talent  for  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  rally  round.  On  the  1st  of  November 
1830,  Namur  rose  in  arms  against  its  Dutch  gam- 
son,  and  reduced  it  to  a  prcHnpt  capitulation.  On 
ike  2nd,  Baron  de  Stassart  took  the  conunand  of 
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the  province  by  general  coiuent ;  •  aaod,  withoiit 
any  other  authority  than  the  volimiarf  aad  ecni- 
fiding  submiflsion  of  the  people,  hesiioeeeded  pti^ 
feetly  in  his  self-appointed  mission  of  peace.  Tbe 
province  continued  the  image  of  a  uiited  fionftpy 
amidst  the  perils  and  agitations  of  the  xevoliitieD  ; 
while  it  contributed  its  undivided  eneigies  to  fi»* 
warding  the  new  order  of  things  which  suooeedecL 

''  It  was  at  the  fete  in  the  forest'that  I  inA 
met  the  Baron  de  Stassart.  He  has  bkmchi  tatu 
rhamois  of  civil  administration;  and  was  confidea* 
tially  employed  by  Napoleon,  both  at  home  and 
in  Italy.  The  Baron  is  a  liiUrattur^  as  wdl  as  a 
statesman ;  and  one  of  the  few  European  .men  re- 
maining, who,  having  been  formed  in  the  great 
school  of  the  French  revolution,  entertain  views 
extending  beyond  a  municipality  or  a  natioD. 
Madame  de  Stassart  is  an  accomplished  and  chaim* 
ing  person,  and  titnt  son  salon^  as  a  Parisian  lady 
only  can  do. 

**  I  start  for  Spa  to-morrow,  by  Liege  and  Cihaade 
Fontaine,  a  route  strongly  recommended  to  me 
by  the  Baron.  Everything  I  see  and  hear  bow 
interests  me  for  this  country ;  and,  as  the  sabjed 
is  new,  I  bless  my  sin  of  ignorance,  which  obliges 
me  to  make  a  course  of  midJUe-itge  readings  calcu- 
lated to  open  new  stores  of  literary  and  romantic 
associations    to   middle-aged    gentlemen,   whose 
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bubito  of  minct  have  been  fonned  by  the  classic 
^  Giolililis  of  the  Bodleian  libiary.^  I  shall  make 
the  ^Ardennes  my  head-quafteis  till  my  wife^s  re- 
turn from  Baden.  I  won^t  go  there,  ^  that^s  flat  :^ 
she  vonld  sot- wait  for  me  at  Spa;  for  I  saw 
this  day  hex  name  in  the  Eclaireur  (the  Namnr 
ymXDsi)^  among  the  amvals  and  depaitnies  from  ' 
thai  once  ftmoos  lesort  of  idleness  and  dissipa* 
tiiin,  thai  haimt  of  potentates  and  pickpockets. 
Direct  to  me  then  at  Spa,  if  you  do  not  come  youp- 
sdf.  As  time  and  apace  are  now  *  annihilated,^  I 
€aa  receive  your  answer  in  a  few  days ;  and  shall 
wait  for  it :  ei  8ur  oela,  je  prie  Dieuj  &c.  &c. 

"  F.  M." 

Letter  III. 

WnOU     SIB    FRKDXBICK    MOTTRAK     TO     HOBACB 

HABVXY,  BSQ. 

**  Chaude  Fontaine. 
^^  The  date  of  this  will  surprise  yon.  I  dare 
say  you  never  heard  of  Chaude  Fontaine ;  nor  I 
neither,  till  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  sway  of 
ehanoe,  which  has  certainly  varied  my  life  of  late, 
if  it  has  not  improved  my  humour.  I  am  as  way* 
ward  as  a  spoiled  child ;  and,  like  all  spoiled  chil- 
dren, I  am  governed  by  impulse ;  and  live  and 
loiter  on,  without  object  as  without  result.  All 
the  volition  I  have  left  is  expended  in  writing  to 
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you :  I  make  you  no  a{>ology»  for  I  koaw  your 
kindly,  and,  above  all,  your  steady  feelings.  I  faai^e 
but  one  means  of  lightening  liietax  my  srifidmaaa. 
thus  imposes ;  and  that  is,  by  keeping  to  subjecCs 
which  have  a  chann  for  you.  I  have  not  made  a 
step  in  this  journey,  that  your  idea  and  that  of  an- 
other person  have  not  followed  me.  All  h&ce 
sponds  to  your  artistes  taste,  and  to  yoior 
thropic  views:  political  independence,  aocoidh^ 
to  your  ideas;  and  a  country  beautiful  beyoiid 
description. 

^^  The  road  fi-om  Namur  to  Liege  along  the 
Meuse,  combines  every  feature  that  makes  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime  of  river  scenery  :  on  its 
left  bank,  the  mansions  of  wealthy  induttrteUy  the 
comfortable  dwellings  of  rural  gentry  !  clustering 
villages,  the  towers  of  feudal  chieftains,  or  the  spires 
of  suppressed  convents ;  on  the  right,  a  range  of 
bold  rugged  rocks,  shooting  up  from  the  very  bed 
of  the  stream,  coloured  with  the  richest  tints,  and 
bristling  with  the  vegetation  of  centuries.     The 
valley  of  the  Meuse  constitutes  one  of  the  richest 
mining  districts  of  the  Low  Countries,  abounding 
in  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  coal ;  and  the  working  of 
these  materials,  if  it  sometimes  detracts  from  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  scene,  not  leas  frequently 
adds  to  it,  by  combinations  which  confer  a  moial 
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beauty  (m  its  inei«  pictorial  loyeliness.  Numerous 
trim  and  prosperous  villages,  inhabited  by  the 
tkriving  workmen,  rich  in  the  images  of  rural  com- 
fott,  are  not  leas  gracious  to  the  eye  than  to  the 
heart  of  spectators  like  yourself. 
.  ^  There  is  not  a  bourg  or  a  hamlet  along  the 
M^use,  that  has  not  also  its  historical  reminis- 
cence.  Even  the  little  town  of  Andennes  is  re» 
markable  as  the  site  of  the  first  monastery  of  the 
Low  Countries,  founded  by  St.  Begh^,  the  nucleus 
of  the  diapter  of  Dames  Nobles  at  Namur ;  and 
the  fact  induced  me  to  stop,  where  no  English  tra- 
veller, I  suspect,  ever  stopped  before :  but  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  In  the  midst  of  the  defile  of  the 
Meuae,  stands  the  fortress  of  Huy,  the  key  to  its 
military  pass.  Rising  boldly  across  the  glen,  as 
if  to  block  the  passage  of  invasion,  it  bristles  over 
the  antiquated  town,  which  reposes  at  the  base  of 
the  receding  heights.  The  jagged  forms  of  the  old 
feudal  castle  mingle  with  the  less  picturesque  out- 
lines of  a  modem  fortification,  pierced  with  innu- 
merable loop-holes,  and  presenting  a  succession  of 
frowning  batteries. 

^^  Huy,  from  the  circumstances  of  its  position, 
has  been  the  scene  of  military  adventure  in  all 
ages.  Here  the  powerful  bishops  of  Liege  aided 
their  fiiends  the  Spaniards  against  the  States- 
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general ;  here  the  Spaaiaids  d^ibided  ihenmdYet 
and  fought  against  Louis  the  Fgurieenth ;  «nd 
here  (and  not  in  Rome,)  resided  the  general  rf 
those  military  monks,  Lt9  CrQiaiertj  whose  pfeadi* 
ing  and  example  assisted  to  unite  the  C!hristiaii» 
of  all  Europe  in  the  expedition  to  the  H0I7  Sepul* 
ehre.  Here,  also,  Maigaret  of  Valois,  mj  Qpeea 
of  Navarre,  whose  journey  I  am  reading,  enaMm- 
tered  an  adventure  coloured  with  more  than  the  i»* 
mance  of  her  romantic  age.  I  would  tell  it,  but 
that  you  would  accuse  me  of  Margaret-mania; 
and,  perhaps,  not  without  reason. 

^^  On  approaching  Liege,  the  genius  of  msoiii-: 
fiicture  takes  a  gradual  precedence  over  the  geoiuB 
of  war  and  of  feudality ;  and  in  the  very  environa  of 
its  seven  celebrated  abbeys,  and  under  the  stately 
loofis  of  its  baronial  chateaus,  the  fume  of  the 
foige  rises,  and  the  ckng  of  the  hammer  veeounds. 
The  old  episcopal  city  itself  is — but  I  cannot 
enter  into  its  details,  because  it  is— JStmiM^Aoai  / 
I  must  not,  however,  pass  over  the  antique  cede* 
siastical  palace  of  its  wairior  Prince-bishops,  with 
its  square  courts  and  arched  galleries  of  an  ahnoat 
Moorish  axehitecture,  which  resembles  the  Doge^s 
palace  at  Venice.  In  this  palace,  Marguerite 
was  received  with  her  little  Frepch  court,  by  the 
gallant  Bishop  of  Liege,  Gkrard  de  Gxoesbeck : 
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bat  its  ohambers  and  hails  are  now  appropriaied 
ta  ^ther  poipoBes  than  tho^  of  prineely  show,  of 
clerical  luxtuy  wad  holy  gallantry.  I  lingered, 
hower^^y  amidst  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  its 
present  coarseness  and  trumpery,  (for  it  is  a  sort  of 
grot^ue  Palais  Royal,)  with  an  interest  which, 
I  blush  to  say,  I  did  not  bring  to  the  steam-enr 
j^es  of  Mr.  Cockerel].  But,  notwitlistanding  my 
imyward  humour,  it  is  impossible  for  an  English- 
man not  to  be  struck  with  the  bustling  activity  of 
this  proq)eroQs  city ;  or  to  withhold  his  sympathy 
for  a  braye  and  industrious  population,  thriving 
by  their  own  effi>rts,  under  a  free  government  of 
tlieir  own  choice,  and  a  king  of  their  own  election, 
Leopold  is  extremely  popular  here ;  and  they  are 
iiuikiiig  active  preparations  for  his  approaching 
reception.  He  is  expected  in  the  town,  with  his 
fidr  young  queen,  in  a  few  days. 

^*  With  all  possible  resqpect  for  the  venerable  city 
and  its  well-denominated  braves  LUgedsj  I  rushed 
from  its  hot,  bustling,  noisy  streets,  and  plunged 
with  delight  into  scenes  of  such  quiet  and  refresh- 
ing beauty  as  reminded  me  at  every  step  of  Italy» 
and  eiqiecially  of  Tuscany.  The  broad  road  that 
leads  from  Liege  to  the  very  veige  of  the  Ardennes, 
winds  along  the  garden  shores  of  the  silvery  Vesdre^ 
spotted  with   villas  and  pavilions,  and  fringed 
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with  orchards,  flower-knots,  and  vineyards,  which 
crown  the  summits  of  the  most  craggy  rocks. 
Although  my  courier  had  written  to  Spa  to  order 
apartments  and  dinner,  I  found  it  impossible  to 
gallop  through  Chaude  Fontaine;  so  I  sent  forward 
Herr  Kircher  to  make  what  arrangements  he 
might,  and  have  already  lingered  away  three  days 
in  the  environs  of  this  elysium.  There  is  a  bal- 
samic mildness  in  the  air,  which  communicates  its 
serenity  to  the  feelings.  The  atmosphere  is  as 
genial  as  its  fountains.  I  have  been  quaffing  at 
its  health-giving  springs,  which  bubble  up,  warm 
and  abundant,  in  a  little  island  rising  from  amidst 
the  peculiarly  icy  water  of  the  Vesdre.  This 
may  weU  be  the  native  region  of  Gretry  and  of 
Lairesse,  (the  Rossini  and  the  Raphael  of  Bel- 
gium;) for  such  elements  go  to  form  such  men.  I 
am  sumptuously  lodged  in  a  comfortable  auberge^ 
between  the  village  and  the  vast  and  majestic 
ruins  of  Chauvremont,  which  looks  like  the  watch-- 
tower of  the  Ardennes. 

The  historical  legends  connected  with  this 
edifice  (the  very  highest  romance  of  history)  I 
picked  up  on  a  book-stall  at  Liege ;  and  I  am 
now  going  to  ascend  its  heights,  and  read  among 
the  splendid  ruins  the  ^joustes  et  /aits*  of 
the   Seigneur  de  Chevremont,  and  of  Noger-le- 
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Qrand,  Prince^Udiop  of  Liege,  which,  vith  the 
episode  of  *  La  Dame  Gerbage  et  le  Chevalier 
Gisilhert^  strike  with  more  novelty  at  least  on 
the  imagination,  than  Herr  Roland  and  his  nun, 
and  their  eternal  loves.  I  heard  that  *  legend 
of  the  Rhine'  sung,  on  board  the  Ostend  treck-- 
sehuyty  by  a  Miss  Tyler,  of  Milk-street,  (not,  how- 
ever, quite  as  Schiller  has  sung  it ;)  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  staring  me  in  the  face,  from  half 
the  Guide-books  of  the  Rhine  which  strew  the 
tables  of  every  travelling  party  one  encounters. 
In  the  temper  I  am  now  in,  ^  //  me  faut  du 
nouveaUf  iCen  f^t-il  plus  au  monde  P  Whatever 
rouses  my  dreary  spirits  is  a  miracle  wrought  in 
my  fevour.  I  am  off  for  Spa  to-morrow,  where 
I  shall  wait  for  your  letters. 

"  Yours, 

"  F.  M." 

Letter  IV. 

PROM    SIB   FREDBBICK    MOTTBAM   TO    HORACE 

HARVEY,   ESQ. 

"Spa. 

'*  Now  am  I  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes ;  *  the 

morejool  T  (perhaps :)  yet,  alas  !   I  cannot  add, 

with  Touchstone,  ^when  I  was  at  home^  I  was  in 

a  better  place,''     I  really  believe,  that  if  I  had 
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my  choice,  from  Indus  to  the  P<^e,  tliis  is  jnst 
the  spot  I  would  select.  J^ijues,  i&  Hb  nnet 
wild  and  wayward  mood,  did  not  enjoy  tbe  If  orcst 
of  Ardennes,  or  throw  off  more  thorougUy  *  dl 
the  penalties  of  nature,  saye  those  of  Adam,  Cbe 
season^s  changes,**  (pretty  frequent  here^  liy  the 
bye,)  than  I  do.  I  have  this  antique  little  tillage 
all  to  myself:  its  hotels  are  empty,  its  streets 
almost  deserted ;  and  if  its  reioutes  are  open,  I 
have  not  passed  their  threshold,  nor  mel  eveh 
the  ghost  of  an  English  trareller  to  scare  ^  my 
eyes  or  grieve  my  heart.^ 

<<  I  Htc  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  follow 
the  wolf-tracks,  and  revel  in  sites  which  the  l&ng* 
lish  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque  (for  ^  the 
trade^)  never  dreams  of  irisiting.  These  gentle- 
men, thank  Heaven !  at^  now  on  their  pilgrimage  to 
tl^e  Rhine,  with  the  Tylens,  the  Doghertys,  the 
Montressors,  and  the  Lady  Frances  Mottrams.  I 
am  lodged  here,  (like  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  vi- 
sited Spa,)  '  dans  une  hutte^  hanging  as  it  were  by 
a  peg  from  a  wooded  declivity  above  the  pramenaie 
de  sept  heures^  with  one  of  those  ^fontainci  etve*,* 
as  they  are  poetically  called,  gushing  from  a  rocky 
basin,  ilnd  tumbling  among  beds  of  flowers,  of 
which  Nature,  or  perhaps  Christine  of  Sweden, 
first  flung  the  seeds.     My  habits  are  as  wild  as 
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my  ▼Bnderingll  i  I.  go  by  the  sun ;  drink  of  the 
nedioinal  springfi  prepaied  in  the  laboratory  of 
old  Mother  Earth ;  eat  when  I  am  hungry,  and 
lie  ddwn  to  rest  merdy  becaufie  I  am  weary.  I 
shall  stay,  as  was  the  &shion  when  Spa  itself  was 
the  ftshion  some  fifty  yearn  ago,  till  the  wolves 
come  in  and  turn  me  out ;  except  my  wife  joins 
me  sooner.  On  my  arrival  I  found  a  note  from 
her  at  the  post-office,  which  is  worth  copying,  as 
eminently  characteristic ;  and  thus  it  runs : — 

*<  *•  I  was  much  disappointed  not  to  find  you 
here^  as  your  note,  dated  Brussels,  led  me  to 
expect.  WiUiout  asking  your  motives  for  this 
delay,  I  shall  only  express  a  hope  that  it  is  not 
occasioned  by  indisposition ;  and  that  I  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Baden,  as  soon  as 
you  find  it  your  convenience  to  join  our  really 
agreeable  party.  We  have  lost,  however,  one  of 
its  most  pleasant  members,  Montague  St.  Lieger ; 
who  was  seht  for  to  London  just  as  we  were 
starting.  The  old  tory  Duchess  his  ^grandmother 
has  teased  the  whigs  into  making  him  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  some  of  the  Northern  courts.  Lord 
Aubrey  has  written  to  his  whig  fiiends  to  get 
Claude  Goinpbell  appointed  secretary  of  legation. 
My  maid  thinks  she  saw  a  footman  in  your  livery. 
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in  the  ttzeets  of  NaiAur,  »  we  biuiried  ttlMgk^ 
bat  I  anppoee  she  irifiB  mifilikeft.  f%e  Pliiieefli 
of  Scfaoffenhatigeii  is  not  with  tis.  i  iMtitibfi 
this  as  a  peace-offeriDg.'  She  is  deiMAed  lijlaw 
busineffi  in  Bniafiels,  and  cantiol  it^Mite  iia  ttt  Iter 
castle  on  the  Rhine.  Oar  soeiety  sahitee  jon, 
with  yours,  &c.  &c. 

"  *  P.  MorniAH. 
^^  *  P.S.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  dear  Oeofgitui 
Montressor  is  rather  losing  than  gaining  health ; 
though  she  is  still  sometimes  as  brilliant  and  de- 
lightful as  ever.  She  has  derived  great  benefit 
from  the  skill  of  a  very  clever  travelling  physician. 
Dr.  De  Burgo,  who  is  besides  rather  an  amoring 
person,  and  plays  sweetly  on  the  guitar. 

"  '  F.  M.' 

^*  This  precious  document  needs  no  comment  ! 
I  have  written  her  two  lines,  merely  to  say  I 
shall  expect  her  by  the  28rd  of  next  month.  It 
she  fails,  the  penalty  be  on  her  head  ! 

^*  Your  letter,  directed  to  Brussels,  has  this 
moment  arrived,  forwarded  (with  money)  by 
Monsieur  Engler.  Well,  there  is  no  chance 
then  of  our  meeting  in  the  Ardennes !  How 
yoiir  sense  of  filial  duty  would  tell  in  poetry ! 
Pope   turned  his   to  fame;    and  the  maternal 
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ttp»dM9iaB»  of  Madame  dc  SMgai  (leootded  in 
ivob  ffoae  aB  noiM  but  she  ever  imoie)  has  made 
bar  isMViCttalUy !  After  all»  the  affections  do  go 
^  808iothing,  ont  of  tbe  frozen  cifdea  of  English 
bonnton ;  wbera  a  man  takes  it  as  a  personal 
insult  to  be  asked  for  his  mother:  I  am  sure  any 
one  of  Lady  Franceses  exclusiyes  would.  It  is 
quite  carious  to  see  how  she  and  Alfred  Mon- 
tiessor  stand  in  check  of  each  other!       ■  Oaf ! 

*^  I  break  off  and  resume,  as  I  am  hunted  by 
uneasy  sensations,  or  as  the  sun  shines  or  the 
dwwer  falls;  and  have  just  been  driyen  home. 
Home!  (alas  i  I  have  no  home)-— well,  sent  back 
to  my  hut  by  a  torrent  of  such  rain  as  I  neyer 
witnessed  but  in  Italy.  The  more  I  see  of  the 
environs  of  this  place,  the  more  it  suits  my  pre- 
sent tastes  and  views.  I  should  like  to  raise  a 
monument  in  the  forest  to  the  honest  blacksmith 
who,  some  centuries  ago,  purchased  a  few  *6oii- 
niera  de  Imi  from  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Li^ge^ 
cleared  away  the  brambles  that  choked  the  spring 
of  the  Pouhon,  raised  a  few  huts,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  Spa, — ^the  future  rendezvous  of 
political  and  amatory  intrigue  of  all  Europe.  The 
{brest  of  Ardennes  smells  of  early  English  poetry* 
It  has  all  the  greenwood  freshness  of  Shakspeare^s 
g^nes;   and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  feel  the 
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truth  and  beauty  of  his  exquisite  ^  As  you  Like 
It/  without  having  loitered,  as  I  have  done,  amidst 
its  tangled  glens  and  magnificent  dejiths.  I  san 
living  as  if  I  had  dtunk  firom  the  lotos  leaf,  fin*- 
getful  of  *  Mends,  lovers,  countrymen  C  and  as 
to  politics,  provided  the  five  great  powers  do  not, 
in  their  contentions  about  Luxembourg,  meddle 
with  my  Spa,  and  throw  back  my  poetical  forest 
into  the  cold,  clammy  grasp  of  Holland,  they  may 
*'  take  all  the  rest  the  world  goes  round.^ 

^'  There  is  something  extremely  primitive  in 
this  place.  The  honest  inhabitants  are  princi- 
pally occupied  with  a  minor  and  very  simple 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  the  painting  flowers,  and 
their  own  beautifiil  scenery,  on  all  sorts  of  trifling 
elegancies,  fiibricated  of  the  wood  of  the  surround- 
ing  forest ;  which,  when  steeped  in  the  minersl 
springs,  receives  a  delicate  tint,  well  adapted  to 
form  a  fine  ground  for  their  vivid  colours.  In 
one  of  the  little  magazines  of  this  domestic 
industry,  where  I  was  bespeaking  a  portfolio  for 
you,  I  saw  a  large  foldingHScreen  painting  by  a 
delicate  and  very  pretty  girl.  It  represented 
the  circumstances  of  Maigaret  de  Valois^  joui^ 
ney  to  the  Ardennes.  The  artist  was  at  the 
moment  employed  upon  a  ^halt,^  where  a  sud- 
den impracticability  in  the  way  obliged  the  royal 
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ewrtige  to  vekum  on  its  steps  to  Liege.  There 
W10  then  no  Macadamized  road  to  bowl  along,, 
bom  Namui  to  Aii-larChapelle.  She  .showed 
ne  the  colonied.  drawing ,  from  which  she  was 
woikiag';  auch  an  exqioisite  thing !  the  group;< 
ing,  the  cosiuine,  ao  bold,  so  historical;  Mar- 
guerite^a  white  palfrey,  the  obsequious  and  gallant 
Piinco-bishop,  the  Queen^^s  hai^dspme  fm4  fa- 
voured caYalier^  so  obviously  marked;  in. short, 
it  was  a  fine  '  cavalcade,^  in  the.  best  Flemish 
manper* 

-  ^*  In  the  comer  was  written,  *  Marguerite/  Qne 
saight  have  thought  that  the  drawing  was  by  the 
aecomplidied  youi^  Queen  herself;  but  it  was 
marqui  au  coin  in  more  than  the  literal  sense. 
I  knew  the  style,  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spa  artist,  by  the  orders  of 
the  Princess  of .  Schaffenhausen,  the  patroness  of 
that  Madame  Marguerite  I  have  mentioned,  to 
you,  and  by  whom  the  dewing  was  made. 

^^The  work}  it  seems,  is  dcistined  for  a  residence, 
un  petti  chdteau  in  the  Ardennes,  called  V Oubliette^ 
which  the  puiaaarUf  dame  has  lately  purchased : 
a  strange  nan^,  that ;  a$  if  that  stirring  and  am- 
bitious spirit  who  is  its  mistress  ever  wished  to 
be  foigotten.  I  offered  any  sum  to  outbid  the 
Princess  ;    but  the  moiiBk  of  S^  were  proof 
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against  bribes.  I  could  not  even  obtain  a  dupli- 
cate without  her  permission  ;  and  so  the  Princess 
has  been  written  to.  She  is  stiff,  it  appears,  st 
Brussels,  and  does  not  join  the  f&rtj  on  the 
Rhine.  She  will  probably  pass  through  Spa  to 
visit  VOublicttej  which,  1  hear,  is  a  curious  an* 
tique  gentilhwnmthre^  delightfolly  situated. 

^^  I  have  picked  up  some  ^  indigints^  in  my 
wanderings,  whose  local  infbiination  and  pecu- 
liarities give  an  interest  and  almost  dwmatic 
effect  to  the  place,  and  whose  courteous  civilities 
Timon  himself  could  not  resist.  One  is  a  Bel- 
gian Baron,  of  a  noble  Liegeois  fiunily,  quite  a  cha-' 
lacter  for  a  French  comedy.  He  has  visited  Spa 
annually  from  the  time  of  Marie  Th^rese,  and 
carries  about  an  album,  with  the  autographs  of 
all  the  crowned  heads  who  have  drunk  of  the 
Pouhon  for  the  last  sixty  years.  He  turns  out  to 
be  an  admirer  of  the  Princess  of  Scha&fenhausen, 
to  whom  he  has  been  ofibring  «e«  hommagts  at  Brus- 
sels. Another  is  Monsieur  le  Bouigmestre,  a  mo- 
dest, courteous,  and  very  intelligent  gentleman ; 
and  the  third,  a  respectable  ancien  atocat  of  Brus^' 
sels,  who  also  has  spent  his  summer  in  Spa  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  with  madatM  son  Spouse. 
He  takes  up  the  chronicle  of  Spa  just  where  the 
Baron  leaves  off  indignantly «— at  tho  French 
occupation. 
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^^  I  hftve  i^notker  fiiend,  of  a  humbler  class,  who 
bas  made  a  part  and  paicel  of  Spa  Ood  knows 
hoiw  long»  and  who  looks  like  the  Merlin  of  the 
mines.  He  is  a  mineralogist,  and  lives  under  the 
craggy  heights  which  overhang  the  town,  in  a 
hovel  shining  with  spars,  and  filled  with  minerals 
and  butterflies,  made  up  in  boxes  for  sale,  by 
which  the  poor  old  hermit  lives.  His  conversa? 
tion  is  full  of  local  information.  He  hajs  walked 
and  talked  with  all  the  seigneurs  et  dames  venus 
aux  eaux  mhitraux  de  Spa  during  the  long 
period  of  his  residence  here.  He  pointed  out  to 
me  the  old  house  *  JLe  Dauphin^'*  in  the  Grande 
Place,  wherei  in  1774,  lodged  the  two  French 
celebrities,  the  Princesses  de  Poix  and  de  Henin 
(the  latter,  the  rival  of  Sophy  Amaud),  with 
their  circle  of  Craons,  Beauvaus,  and  Bouffiers^ 
the  habituis  of  Madame  du  Dejfan/ts  salon,  of 
whose  absence  she  so  much  complains  in  her  let- 
ters to  Horace  Walpole. 

^^  My  veneiable  cicerone  has  taken  me  also 
to  the  site  of  the  Mautan  Blanc^  the  auberge 
in  fiishion  in  1778,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  de  Ouimin^e.  The  Prince 
is  registered  in  the  old  man^s  chronicle  as  ^  comr 
mandavi  en  survivance  of  the  gendarmes  of  the 
King  of  France  f  and  the  Princess,  as  ^  gouver^ 
nante  en  survivance  des  Enfans  de  France  P   A 
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little  Airther  on  is  the  name  of  Madame  de 
Oenlis,  gouvernante  en  activiti^  I  6Up{>0Be,  to  fet 
Enfans  JTOrUans  :  a  enrioas  approximatioB ! 
Where  now  are  les  Enfans  de  France  t  and 
where  le$  Enfans  dTOrlSans  f 

^^  We  have  visited,  too,  the  apartment  occupied 
by  the  witty  Belgian  Princie  de  Ligne,  whence 
he  dates  one  of  his  pleasant  letters.  He  is  re- 
corded in  the  Fasti  of  Spa  as  *  propriitairt 
d'^un  rigiment  dTinfanierie  de  son  nom^'^  fcc. 
I  daily  tread  the  promenade  where  stood  the 
house  (since  burned)  in  which  the  beautifiil 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  her  coterie  resided ; 
and  I  scent  the  wild  and  self-sown  suocessors  of  a 
garden  of  flowers,  amidst  which  she  bloomed— 
*  herself  the  &irer  flower."*  I  took  home  with  me  a 
published  volume  of  Morning-Post  diaries  of  ar- 
rivals and  departures  of  the  last  century.  It  con- 
tains names  and  recalls  events  that  stir  one  even 
to  recollect !  Sovereigns,  ministers,  warriors,  ce- 
lebrities of  all  casts  and  predicaments,  have  for 
many  generations  deposited  in  this  paradise  some 
of  their  mischievous  eneigies  :  but  Spa,  long  dio- 
sen  as  the  &vourite  mart  of  every  intrigue,  the 
temple  of  every  species  of  profligacy,  is  now  re- 
gaining something  of  its  original  romantic  quiet. 

**  It  is  the  fashion  here  to  hire  one  of  the  stout 
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steeds  of  the  country,  to  dress  in  a  blouse^  to 

sling  a  fovling«piece  over  your  shoulder,  and, 

hiring  a  guide  mounted  like  yourself,  to  proceed 

on  sporting  ^cursions  into  the  Ardennes,  which 

extends  into  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg.     I  leave 

Spa  to-morrow  on  such  an  expedition,  and  thus 

equipped.     The  handsome  blue  blouse^  strapped 

on   with   a    broad  leathern    belt,   and  a  large 

straw  hat,  are  just  the  most  light,  commodious, 

and  becoming  diess  which  reason  and  dandyism 

could  combine  to  invent.     I  have  two  or  three 

motives  in  undertaking  this  excursion.     In  the 

first  place,  the  royal  progress  makes  Spa  one  of  its 

stations ;  my  new  friends  are  all  in  a  bustle,  and  all 

'  That  world  of  businesaes. 
Which  by  interpretation  are  mere  nothings,' 

that  have  enabled  me  to  vary  the  monotony  of  my 
own  trtste  thoughts,  are  for  the  present  suspended. 
In  the  next  place,  I  am  in  want  of  more  vigorous 
exercise  than  this  loitering  life  affords ;  and  I  pre- 
fer the  Ardennes  to  the  Rhine,  which  I  am  deter- 
mined to  cut,  for  many  cogent  reasons. 

^*  The  very  idea  of  the  Gennan  principalities, 
and  their  eternal  Badens,  with  their  pompous  in- 
rignificance  and  prim  solemnities,  makes  me  sick 
beyond  the  power  of  all  their  waters  to  cure. 
Amidst  <  the  pleasures  of  these  pathless  woods,^ 
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4>ne  is  ceartain  of  Bot  being  dtioiredai  every  KM^p 
by  those  petty  eovereigns  of  aWolote  LSlipoiiss 
^  some  twenty  miles  in  ciicom&lencft,'*  'wbo^  wA 
inoomes  about  the  half  of  my  own^  cKpeot  asvuidl 
servile  homage  as  the  Emperor  of  aU  the  Rnaaiis. 
They  were  great  nuisances  when  I  was  in  Ger- 
many yeais  ago,  and  for  ever  in  one's  w«j :  and 
now,  that  many  of  them  have  swelfed  into  tabiot 
monardis,  despotic  as  the  Ghand  Tmk,  by  the 
choppings  and  changings,  the  makings  and  the 
marrings  of  the  European  top-^sawyersj  I  can 
imagine  their  courts  to  have  become  riradlutely 
insupportable.  You  will  tell  me  thai  I  hare  con- 
tributed my  mite  to  all  this ;  and  it  is  true  :  but 
when  the  arrangement  of  the  balance  of  Europe 
was  before  the  cabinet  council,  other  views  than 
those  suggested  by  a  journey  to  the  Rhine  par 
tcrre  tt  par  mer^  predominated*  Shut  up  as  the 
last  generation  of  statesmen  have  been  in  our 
own  island,  it  is  not  very  surprising  if  we  blun* 
dered  a  little  in  our  calculations  of  foreign  afiairs. 
^^  I  have  obtained  a  dianning  carte  du  pay$ 
from  my  friends,  for  my  tour  through  the  Ar* 
dennes  and  into  Luxembourg.  My  Bourgmestre 
tempts  me  with  scenes  of  the  golden  age  of  pas- 
toral poetry,  and  with  cHomcs  and  iattuesy  for 
which  Nimrod  might  have  pawned  his  crown. 
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M;  oH  Btvob.  ialfcs  of  monumena  ti  aiUrtt  tea-- 
iigea  dc$  nugftfu  ^igea  ;  crtneanx^  danjom^  et  an- 
lifues  eaateU^  Ah  I  Seigneur  Dieu  !  il  at  paasi^ 
ce  bonpieuat  iemps^.  My  old  gnome  of  the  mines 
hoBMa  of  the  ezhauBtless  treasmres  of  the  province, 
t|ie  iron,  ihe  lead>  and  the  antimDny,  with  a 
irhole  gtology  of  Tarioos  ibnnations ;  and  he  has 
seant  me  to  Martillj,  where  they  fish  for  river 
pearky  whieh  he  called  *  Les  Marguerites  dea 
Marguerites.'^ 

«  I  nmat  break  off  abruptly,  having  just  met 
Lord  C  ■»  on  his  way  back  firom  Frankfort. 
He  is  hastening  home  for  private  theatricals  at 
Hatfield)  and  €l  battue  in  perspective  at  Strath- 
fiddsay.  I  trembled  lest  he  should  discover  my 
designs  upon  the  Ardennes.  He  takes  charge 
of  this  letter,  and  of  some  odds  and  ends  of  the 
fobrique  of  Spa,  for  your  study.  He  is  now  at 
my  elbow,  and  scarcely  leaves  me  time  to  add, 
that  I  am,  &c.  &c.  .      "  F.  M.'' 

Letter  V. 

FBOM  SIK   FBBDEBICK   MOTTBAH   TO   HOBACHT 

HABVBT,    B8Q. 

**  Ecteraach  in  the  Ardennes. 
^^  Dbab  Hobacb,— You  have  no  doubt  heard 
of  Rome  and  her  seven  hills ;  but  never,  I  dare 
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say,  of  Echternach,  ^  la  ville  aux  sept  coUmet/ 
But  to  beg^  with  the  begmning,  and  gire  jon 
an  idea  of  my  wanderings;-^ after  b^Qgii^  a 
whole  battue  of  gelinattes  and  black  game,  atait- 
ing  a  stag,  missing  a  boar,  losing  myself  in  the 
endless  windings  of  the  forest,  and  haying  plnn^ 
ed  nearly  neck-deep  in  a  torrent^  by  neglectiiig 
the  advice  of  my  guide,  I  at  last  came  in  ticw 
of  a  little  doft/on,  a  tiny  ch&teau,  with  its  tur- 
rets and  crenelles,  and  all  the  external  forms 
of  feudal  power  in  miniature — a  toy  to  put  on 
the  round-table  of  some  ftir  disciple  of  pure 
absolutism  i 

^^  My  guide  advised  me  to  apply  for  hoq[>itaIity, 
never  refused  in  these  simple  regions ;  and  as  I 
was  cold,  wet,  hungry,  and  fatigued,  I  took  his 
advice,  and  we  turned  up  an  old  woody  avenue, 
and  found  a  peasant  smoking  at  the  gate,  with 
a  cauteau  de  ckasse  at  his  side,  and  a  brace  of 
dogs  at  his  feet.  I  told  my  tale;  and  with  the 
most  patriarchal  frankness  he  invited  me  to  enter^ 
stirred  up  the  embers  of  a  wood-fire  in  the  small 
but  antique  hall,  dried  my  Uottfe,  got  me  bread 
and  milk,  and  eggs,  a  discretion !  He  excused 
himself  fix>m  doing  more,  because  madam  the 
housekeeper  (at  least  so  I  inteipreted  his  Walloon 
dialect)  was  away.     Madame  had  gone  to  Spa. 
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She  bad.  locked  up  the  apartiaents;  and  so  he 
could  only  do  the  honours  by  the  old  vestibule  iu 
which  he  receiyed  me.  The  whole  property  was, 
it  seems,  bought  the  other  day  by  a  Belgian  lady 
for  the  price  of  one  of  Alfred  Modtressor^s  gold 
niecssaires.  Several  boxes  of  books,  furniture, 
&c  still  lay  unopened,  having  just  arrived  from 
Brussels.  The  new  chdtdaine  had  not  yet 
visited  her  purchase ;  but  she  would  no  doubt 
come  in.  time  to  be  present  at  the  fStes  to  be 
given  at  Spa  for  the  King  and  Queen.  My 
informant  waa  a  gdrde-chaate  of  the  former  re- 
sidents of  the  chateau,  and  had  been  reinstated 
with  his  dogs  by  the  new  purchaser,  through  the 
mediation  of  Monsieur  le  Bourgmesti*e» .  He  was 
in  unutterable  amazement  at  all  the  improvements 
that  were  making,  which  he  proposed  to  show  me. 
Of  these,  the  principal  one  was  what  he  called 
^  unjarddn  AnglaU^  where,  he  said,  a  shrine  had 
recently  been  erected  to  the  image  of  a  saint 
with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted,  or  it  might 
be  a  holy  bishop  of  Liege  perhaps. 

^^  ^  And  the  name  of  your  new  chdtdaine  f   I 
asked. 

^^  '  La  Princesse  de  Schaffenhausen,^  was  the 
reply. 
.  ^^  I  have  now  ceased  to  start  at  that  cabalistical 
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name,  and  so  fioHo^ved  my  gpi^e  t^  Ai^jariim 
Anglaia  (a  part  of  ike  forest;  in  aU  its  .pij»e^ 
beauty,  witk  a  few.  iralks  deated,  abd  flower* 
knota  planted  on  the  vage  of  a.  spaiMwig  tomoh 
tain)«  The  image  of  the  saint  tuzned  out  to  be  a 
fine  bust  of  Shakqpeaie  by  Chantieyf  erawned 
with  a  wreath  of  iwummrttUa. 

^<  Do  you  not  give  the  odious  Princess  aosae 
credit  for  this  ?  Shakspeare  honouied  in  his  own 
Ardennea!  And  the  garland  !*-4hat  I  ahoHM 
have  a  claim  upon  that !  Yet  it  was  labeUod 
with  my  name.  This  gaiiand  had  been  giTen  me 
by  a  B^uine  in  the  church  of  her  own  SL  Bcgbe 
at  Brassels.  I  left  it  behind  me  at  Moosieor 
Jansens^  at  the  Puterie,  who  seat  it  tidcetod 
to  my  hotel.  Leaving  Brussels  in  a  huny,  I 
foigot  my  garland,  as  well  I  mi^t ;  but  here  1 
find  it.  The  bust  came  ready  crowned  with  it, 
and  was  accompanied  by  an  order  that  it  should 
be  placed  under  a  particular  tree,  the  ytaj  type  of 
that  under  which  Oriando  found  his  unnatural 
brother  aaleep.  Oh,  genius !  what  is  there  in  the 
world  comparable  to  your  inqiinttions  ?  Could 
you  not,  Horace,  adore  this  Princess  (if  indeed 
it  waa  to  ker  taste,  ker  enthusiasm,  and  ap- 
peciation  of  Shakspeare  that  this  monument  is 
dae)  f    I  wrote  down  a  few  foolish  lines  on  a 


curd,  'whiflh  I  l«ft-  od  the  pedestal  with  i»  (fS^ 
ktg  #f  ficmeni^  Both  may  mdt  away  before 
aAyeye  fibbll  dwell  on  them;  since  none  of 
the  TfrtUMerB  tourists  will  visit  the  Ardennes. 
Bnt  so  long  as  I  shall  be  capable  of  recalling 
one  pleasurable  sensation,  this  little  incident 
will  be  worshipped  in  my  memory  and  imagi^ 
nation. 

^*  Hanng  rejoined  my  guide,  who  remained  in 
the  eh&teauto  finish  the  fiagments  I  had  left,  we  set 
forth  on  a  firesh  expedition,  finding  everywhere 
hospitality  and  good  cheer  among  the  honest 
Ardennois;  breakfiists  for  nothing,  and  dinnen 
for  a  franc,  which  the  Rocker  or  Lattier  could  not 
give  you  for  a  napoUon.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  my  guide  had  got  out  of  his  track,  by 
following  instead  of  leading;  and  so  we  might 
have  spent  our  night  *  under  the  greenwood 
tree,^  but  for  a  vesper-bell  that  tolled  us  to  a 
little  bourg,  a  chef  lieu,  in  the  forest,  where  I 
was  lodged,  not  in  a  Kaiser  hoff,  or  Berlin  hoff, 
or  Nassau  hofi^  or  any  other  hoff  consecrated  to 
the  greater  or  lesser  divinities  of  the  German 
Olympus ;  but  still  with  a  Puissance;  for  I  was 
lodged  with  the  Bourgmestre,  in  the  Hotel  dtt 
CrowsememeiU  Communal ^  where  I  feasted  on 
venison  and  gelinottes^  drank  Rhenish  and  Mo* 
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selle,  and  foDowed  the*  chase  (mtlioiit  frar  of 
game-laws)  for  two  delig^ilfiLl  days.  But  leat 
you  should  think  that<X  am  boasting,*  I  must 
/rise  to  explain/  The  good  Bourgmestre  was 
•an  honest  peasant  of  the  true  Belgian  stock,  ^  i^e 
durj:  et  bras  lourdJ*  He  had  played  his  part  in 
the  tiny  revolution  at  Spa,  which  fiiHowad  the 
Four  Days ;  and  so  he  is,  in  recompense,  %  mar 
gistrate,  not  indeed  clothed  in  the  ename  robe  of 
corporate  greatness,  but  in  a  blomty  rather  At 
worse  of  the  wear.  When  we  asked  our  host^s 
advice  on  the  best  route  to  the  city  of  Luxem- 
bourg, he  opened  his  eyes,  and  said^ 

^'  ^  Surely  you  will  not  depart  on  the  eve  of  the 
fete; 

'^  I  asked  *  what  fete  P  and  he  replied, 

*^  '  Ma  f 01  f  num  ban  mtmiieur^  you  must  have 
come  firom  a  great  distance,  never  to  have  heard 
of  the  fete  of  Edttemach.' 

«<  Leaving  our  intentions  unexplained  as  to  tbe 
fete,  we  accepted  the  peasant  he  recommended 
to  conduct  us,  and  proceeded  to  Editemadi. 
The  guide,  as  he  trotted  on  befine,  in  dress  and 
figure  was  just  ready  for  the  opera-comique.  He 
bounded  on,  by  the  aid  of  a  long  staff,  three  steps 
forward,  and  then  two  back;  apparently  pnMV 
Using  some  strange  pat  sad  to  a  sort  of  ronde, 
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the  -words  of  which  I  could  seaicely  catch.     Each 
stansa,  howeyer,  ended  with — 

*  $i  nous  ne  daiisions  pas, 

Le  Diable  ooua  amportera, 
Larira,  larira.' 

.  ^^  I  endeavoured  to  stop  him,  and  find  out  the 
mtttting;  but  the  only  answer  I  could  .obtain 
was,  ^  Saqtur  Dieu !  vous  ne  aavez  pas  f  not 
know  omr  fete  of  Echternach ! .  Si  nous  ne 
dannons  pas,  larira^  &c.  And  thus  we  were 
danced  and  sung  into  a  most  romantic  little  town, 
even  in  the  bososn  of  the  Ardennes,  or  Grand 
Duche  of  Luxembourg.  Echternach  reposes  in 
a  rich  yaUey,  watered  by  the  Sura,  under  the 
shadow  of  its  seven  hills,  which  ate  crowned  to 
thcar  summits  with  vineyaids.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  an.  abbey  of  Benedictines.  It  has  had  the 
fate  of  most  Belgian  towns ;  having  been  given  to 
France  by  its  Spanish  despots,  and  again  tossed 
back  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Biswyk.  Its  sur* 
rounding  hills  are  full .  of  game,  and  I  mean 
to  ]Rooeed  through  them,  towards  evening  (fir- 
ing a  few  shots  on. my  way),  to  Luxembourg. 
And  now  for  the  carnival  of  £chte^adi ! 

^^  I  was  awakened  this  morning  by  the  noise  and 
bnstle,  not  only  of  the  inn,  but  of  La  Grande 
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Placcy  on  Yliidi  it  stands.  Ok  faiUdi^  ftqediy  I 
saw  hundreds  of  well-^dvesacd  pooftnlrir  poKHb|f 
down  from  the  sunaj  heights. diat  dnibnite  ife 
town,  in  holiday  garb  of  every  cdour  in  therainbowv. 
and  filling  the  streets,  square,  and  mokeWpboe 
of  the  town.  The  church  was  the  point  of  asseoH 
blage.  I  inquired  from  the  fredi  LsaBniboux^ 
geoise,  who  served  my  breakfSBrt;,  what  was  Ihe  fete? 

^^  ^  Dame  !  vous  ne  savez  pat  f  CPeH  la  fiU, 
d'Echtemach.  There  is  high  nuns,  jsid  after 
that  the  ball.' 

'^  It  was  for  this,  then,  that  my  gnide  had  bessi 
practising  his  steps.     The  girl  added^    .   , 

^^ '  If  we  only  ceased  to  dance  on  this  day  tat 
one  year,  we  should  have  the  devil's  doven  foot 
once  more  in  Echtanach.' 

^*  This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that 
the  -devil  was  scased  by  dancing  and  song ;  so 
having  a  passi(m  for  high  masses  (the  last  I  heard 
was  magnificent,  in  St  Gudule  at  Brusads),  I 
jomed  the  procession,  and  got  within  view  of  the 
church,  but  no  fiurther.  The  peasantry  wcte 
kneeling  to  a  considerable  diatance,  in  the  open 
air.  Returning  to  the  inn,  I  found  it  empty; 
80  I  took  my  place  under  its  vine-covered  porehf 
where  a  tmveller  was  already  seated  smdiing  a 
cigar.  He  was  very  communicative ;  told  me  that 
he  was  an  officer  of  artillery,  on  his  way  to  Wal- 
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fordange  nesor  Ae  city  of  Luzemboutg  (the  hoi^se- 
nudsfi  of  tixe  Lov  Conratries),  to  porehase  for  the 
pdUie  Benrioe  fiome  of  those  stout  hones  for  whieh 
the  Ardennes  has  always  been  famous.  The  fete, 
heaaidy  'waaaTemnaut  of  an  ancient  religious  cere- 
mony iiistituted  to  protect  the  cattle  from  the 
malignant  iafluenee  of  die  demon.  Satan,  it  should 
sc»m9  had  been  in  the  habit  of  setting  them  dan^ 
cing  to  hjB  ovn  music,  by  a  speU  rivalled  by  that 
of  Paganini  akme.  The  dance  diabolic  could 
only  be  counteracted  by  the  dance  holy,  and  the 
demon  only  beaten  at  his  own  weapon.  When, 
therefore,  this  legend  was  in  its  full  authority, 
the  wjbole  population,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  did 
their  best  to  oiltstep  the  common  esieaij ;  men, 
women,  and  children,  bounding  through  the  coun* 
try,  leaping  and  cutting,  and  pirouetting  to  the 
sound  of  fiddles,  and  to  the  echoes  of  their  own 
Yoioes,  which  reiterated  without  pause  the  fifteen 
notes  of  the  very  old  tune  that  was  the  theme  of 
this  curious  country-dance,  and  which  still  rings 
in  my  ears  from  the  guldens  ceaseless  ^  Larira, 
larira^*     I  must  break  ofil 

«  Ever  yours,  P.  M."" 

*  A  more  detailed  account  of  this  wild  legend,  and  the 
oeremony  ariting  from  it,  will  be  ftmnd  in  that  tnily  na* 
tional  work  L*Art'utey  a  periodical  recently  commenced  in 
Brussels,  and  dedicated,  as  the  name  implies,  to  the  music, 
painting,  and  literature  of  the  new  kingdom. 
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« 

LctUr 

^'  TO  THE  HON.  MONTAGUE  ST.  LEOKB,  D0CHS88 
DOWAOER  OP   ^*8,  LONBOV. 

"  Mow  BON  Ami, — Youi  despatch  arrived  thk 
monuDg,  and  was  laid  before  the  counoil  assent 
bled  round  the  eternal  ceuchettt,  I  am  desired 
<f  en  accuser  la  riceptioHj  and  to  express  the  n- 
tisfiiction  of  their  High  Mightinesses  at  jonr  ap- 
pointment It  is  reallj  a  distinction  fiur  so  joung  a 
man  to  be  sent  to  so  respectable  a  court ;  JCaiUturty 
cold  as  an  iceberg,  and  triste  comme  mon  bonnH 
dt  nuit.  Still  if  Claude  Campbell  goes  as  your 
Sec.  of  Leg.  and  you  are  allowed  a  few  attachih 
we  shall  make  up  a  tolerable  coterie  of  our  own. 

*'  I  have  quantities  of  news  ficom  the  Home- 
department;  but,  unluckily,  have  mislaid  your 
cypher.  Au  rtste^  tout  va  son  trains  as  at  Bmssd^- 
No.  144  lives  d  parte  fermit^  by  order  of  her 
new  medical  firiend,  who  sings  la  mire  Medlicots 
hymns  to  his  guitar,  a  raotr,  and  mimics  the  Do- 
ghertys,  i  mourtr.  No.  82  drives  out  in  the  britzka 
of  No.  110,  to  see  sights  and  study  the  pic- 
turesque, entendez-vous  f  Le  Page  d'amour  takes 
all  in  good  part,  and  hums  '  J^avaU  une  belle  nutr^ 
rainej*    Poor  dear  boy!   he  is  moving  hcavea 
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and  earth  to  get  on  onr  embassy,  and  bas  written 
to  his  mother  to  attack  her  old  caTalier  in  the 
Foieign  Offioe.  .  He  says  drollj  enough,  he  is 
already  half  9k  Whig*— you  know  why. 

*'*'  Lord  A.  reads  Paul  de  Kock  all  day,  and 
plays  icarti  all  night ;  it  is  said,  with  success. 
Cousin  Anastasia,  and  her  inseparables  the  Do-* 
ghertys,  have  niched  themselves  in  the  fiuzn- 
sardes  of  our  hotel.  Ila  cassent  leurs  nez  contre 
noire  porte  daily,  but  Have  never  got  beyond  the 
ante-room.  You  know  how  Alfred  Montressor 
fait  ses  farces,  when  he  once  begins.  He, 
Claude,  and  the  Doctor  have  actually  dyed  the 
Dogherty  in  a  blue  bath,  and  brought  on  the 
cholera,  of  which  the  Doctor,  of  course,  cured  him. 
We  have  a  regular  Carlist  conspiracy  here,  half 
the  faubourg  St.  Germain. .  Claude  and  I  waltz 
every  night,  at  the  salle  de  bal;  so  je  nCennuie 
tris-bten  ici. 

*^  Everybody  is  hastening  back  to  Brussels,  to 
get  through  before  the  Bartholomew  puppet-Bhow 
begins.  As  soon  as  Geoigina  M.  has  a  good  in- 
terval, we  shall  start.  I  shall  wait  there  for  your 
orders.  En  attendant,  kiss  dear  grandmamma  for 
me.  Did  she  like  her  black  silk  mittens  ?  Put 
in  a  word,  too,  for  the  diamond  agrafe.  One  must 
far  effetto,  as  the  representative  of  majesty. 
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**-  Count  Ca^selbow  is  here.  He  uid  Alfred  are 
great  firiencU.  The  Pnncess  has  shaken  us  off. 
I  believe  she  said  true  enough,  when  she  called, 
her  castle  on  the  Rhine  a  chdteau  en  Espagne, 
It  is  rumoured  that  her  late  husband''s  heir  is 
going  to  law  with  her,  and  that  she  will  lose  her 
estates  in  the  Rhingau.  Alfred  sajs  that,  even 
so,  she  will  be  immensely  rich.  //  s*y  connqit^  U 
bon  homme.     In  haste,  et  sans  adicu^ 

"  Ever  yours,  P.  St.  L." 

Letter 

^^  TO  HORACS  HARVBT,  ESQ.  &C 

"Spa. 
^^  Hbrb  I  am  again  !  No  letters,  a  great  dis* 
appointment !  a  posse  of  English,  a  great  bore  ! 
They  are  now  parading  the  streets  under  their 
umbrellas  (for  the  rain  is  falling  in  torrents), 
and  are  making  faces  at  the  Pouhon,  or  tossing 
over  the  bagatelles  in  the  toy-shops,  till  the  hour 
for  redoutes  and  roulette  shall  arrive  to  afford 
relief  to  their  ennuu  I  have  had  a  sort  of  birdV 
eye  view  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxembouig,  which 
does  not  exactly  accord  with  that  which  I  took 
of  it  from  my  study  in  Carlton-terrace.  Luxem-« 
boutg  is  so  enclavi  in  Belgium,  so  naturally 
situated  to  fonn  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  so  much 
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ft  sine  qua  non  at  its  existence  as  a  nation,  tbftt  to 
abandon  it  to  Holland  will  undo  the  wkole  ar- 
rangement recently  sanctified  bj  the  adhesion  of 
the  five  powers.  Imagine  the  King  of  Holland 
having  a  capital  city  within  forty-fenr  leagoes  of 
Brussels,  with  a  fine  Macadamized  road^  to  maich 
at  a  moment^s  notice  upon  its  citizens ;  or  to 
launch  a  conspiracy  from, — packed  in  an  omni- 
bus or  a  diligence  Anglaue. 

^  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  whicb  paidunent 
lights  go  for  nothing ;  the  great  natural  rig^t  of 
self-preservation  superseding  all  human  arrange- 
ments.     Belgium  must  insist  upon  the  poasession 
of  this  province,  under  penalty  of  political  ex- 
tinction ;    and    the  five  powers  having  adopted 
the  independence  of  Belgium  as  an   element  in 
tlieir  system,  are  bound  in  common  sense  and 
consisteiicy  to  provide  for  the  consequences  of 
their  own  act.    If  the  rights  of  Holland  are  valid, 
she  has  not  (and,  while  the  present  system  con- 
tinues, will  not  have)  actual  possession ;  so  that 
deference  to  William  is  a  mere  form :  while  the 
leaving  so  great  a  matter  unsettled,  and  a  ready 
make-weight  to  throw  into  any  other  dispute  that 
may  aiise,  is  the  shortest  road  to  a  general  war. 
The  present  protocoling  bxce  that  ii  playing  in 
Borope  at  the  expense  of  Belgium,  and  uiti- 
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mately  of  Holland  too^  now  appean  to  me  a  la- 
mentable weakness :  and  here,  aa  elsewhere,  '  to 
be  weak  is  to  be  miserable,  doing  or  au&nng.* 
In  pacing  through  the  beautiful  solitudes  of  Uus 
fine  province,  mj  mind,  disengaged  from  passios, 
ran  back  upon  the  recent  diplomacy  connected 
with  it,  and  thence  to  the  general  European  policy 
of  the  party  with  whom  I  so  long  acted  ;  and  the 
result  has  been  a  conviction .  that,  whatever  maj 
be  the  merits  of  the  theories  we  adopted,  our  ig- 
norance of  details  led  us  into  many  fidse  measures. 
^^  Luxembourg  is  a  magnificent  district,  though 
in  many  respects,  I  am  told,  a  payk  vtergtf  and 
its  resources  not  yet  rendered  fully  available  ;-*- 
forests,  rivers,  mines,  vineyards,  lovely  valleys 
irrigated  by  gushing  streams,  and  its  highest  hills 
feeding  cattle  even  in  the  heart  of  winter*  How 
I  should  like  to  hear  ^  the  music  of  my  hounds^ 
in  the  woods  of  Aulier  and  Cedrogne  !  This  is 
the  region  of  the  artist,  the  novelist,  and  the 
sportsman.  Its  wooded  heists  and  deep-em- 
bosomed glens  perpetually  disclose  some  feature 
of  moral  or  picturesque  interest ;  a  fragment  of 
Gothic  architecture,  a  cross  with  its  inscriptiont  a 
foi^ester^s  cottage,  a  miner^s  hut,  or  one  of  those 
small  caateU,  or  TBihei  genttlhammihreSf  the  monu- 
m&xta  of  another  race  than  the  robber-barons  of 
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the  I^ine,  Their  forms  a:re  quite  as  pictorial  as 
the  narrow  perilous  holds  of  the  magnificent  river 
^  where  power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions,  and 
where  each  lordly  bandit  did 

<  His  evil  will;  not  less  elate, 
Than  mightier  heroes,  of  a  longer  date.' 

^^  I  have  almost  concluded  the  purchase  of  one 
of  these  secluded  chdteaux  (four  leagues  from 
Jjuxembourg,  and  twenty-eight  from  Brussels), 
which  has  seized  on  my  imagination.    I  can  reach 
it,  from  my  house  in  London,  in  less  time  tluui 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  takes  to  arrive  at  hii 
castle  in  the  south  of  Ireknd,  or  Lord  London* 
deny  at  his  residence  in  the  north.     There  is  but 
one  hitch  in  this  business  :  I  should  like,  first,  to 
know  whose  subject  I  am  to  become,  and  whose 
wild  beasts  I  am  to  hunt.     I  have  some,  not  very 
pleasant,  recollections  of  the  forest  laws  and  usages 
of  Germany.     I  was  once  shot  at  (by  mistake) 
for  a  poacher,  in  a  buschrgang^  in  Hesse  Daim- 
stadt ;   and   in  Hesse  Hombeig,   I  was  called 
off  from  a  track  (a  cowardly  sort  of  butchery  of 
game,  where  great  lords  and  ladies  fire  at  the  ani- 
mals driven  towards  them  by  the  country  people), 
to  hunt  an  unfortunate  peasant,  who  had  shot  a 
hare,  and  who  was  hunted  by  the  iBustrious  Ninw 
rods,  with  much  more  ardour  and  zeal  than  tltejc 
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irordd  hav^  fthotm  in'ciiariiig  4  <^emim  oir »  boar. 
As  jet,  I  Iiaye  met  with  m  ^tidi  iHip^Mmtiit 
this  countvy.  I  have  onljhad'  to^find  out  itk 
forester,"*  and  *  being  in  tie  wmad  of  the  day^' 
to  pursue  tnjsports  till  the  goingdown  of  tlieciiit. 

"  I  envy  the  antiquary  or  the  artist  vAb  fir 
the  first  time  visits  the  eity  of  Lnxemboni^g,  llie 
Augusta  Romanarum  of  ancient  g^ogtaphy.  It 
was  one  of  the  points  in  the  defence  of  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Northem 
horbarians ;  and  the  kings  of  France^  conaidenng 
i^L  in  the  same  light,  have  always  regarded  its  pos- 
session by  the  Germans  with  grudging  and  an 
enforced  submission.  Accordingly,  it  has  ever 
been  an  object  of  dispute  in  all  the  long  mccea^ 
sion  of  European  wars,  from  the  siege  by  Fiancia 
the  First  of  France,  to  the  present  times.  This, 
you  will  say,  is  a  reason  the  more  for  confiding  H 
to  Belgium,  a  neutral  power,  in  whose  hands  H 
will  no  longer  be  the  instnunent  of  national  am- 
bition— the  weakness  of  one  power,  and  the  tyrail- 
nous  strength  of  another. 

**  Luxembourg  is  the  Gibraltar  of  this  part  of 
Europe ;  and  its  mines  and  counter-mines  plunge 
as  deep  towards  Tartarus  as  its  fortifications  rise 
towards  heaven.  Attached  as  a  military  depen* 
dence  to  the  Oennan  empire,  its  ctvil  posseasioi^ 
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nSi  a.  |0rt  rf  tJve.  dJBiolTed  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
hp^,  vaa  a  qorioiu  aooiDAlj  in  soveieignty ;  and 
llie  ioluibitaBts*  (if  tkr^  indeed  go  for  anything 
•in  diph^macj)  ve  anxious  to  be  reunited  irith 
Belgifns  a«  well  to  eaoape  the  chances  of  war, 
aa  to  re-estaUish  the  naiunJ  relations  which  exist 
^MtwQBn  countries  which  God  has  joined,  and 
which  no. man  on^t  to  put  asunder. 

'^  t  have  found  here  a  public  library,  once 
Tei7  lidi,  and  which  still  contains  some  curious 
JOianuscripts ;  particularly  one  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury i  another,  a  Chronicle  of  the  First  Cm* 
aad^ ;  and  a  third,  a  beautiful  Pliny^s  Natural 
iliatory,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  recently  boiq^t 
for  twdv€  florina !  Where  was  Horace  Har- 
yey  v1)en  this  purchase  was  in  the  market !  This 
qpUeetion  has  arisen  from  the  destruction  of  the 
l^e^lHHirivg  convents,  and  especially  the  Abbey 
9f  Dorval,  whose  ehronides  were  the  sources 
or  the  middle-age  history  of  France,  Germany, 
and  B4gium«. 

^<  I  am  interrupted. — ^A  courier  has  just  spat- 
tered and  clattered  through  the  tranquil  streets 
of  9fA.  He  has  dropped  me  a  despatch  from 
l^idy  Fiances,  dated  Bad^.  Her  party  go  no 
fikrther,  in.eonsequence  of  the  illness  (oi:c^>ri€e) 
of  Lady  MonlreflBor.    The  GMfedemtion  of  the 
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Rhine  (to  use  their  oim  jaagon)  is  about  to  break 
up.  Lady  Montressor  (says  my  vife)  pants  after 
Englttid,  *'  theie  to  return  and  die  at  heme  »t 
last." — At  last !  She  has  been  dying,  in  public 
and  in  private,  at  midnight  assemblies  and  mid- 
day levees,  for  the  last  three  years.  Lady  Frances 
makes  a  very  polite  apology  for  not  joining  me  ai 
Spa,  as  she  proceeds  direct  to  Brussels,  where  she 
hopes  to  meet  me ;  though  she  thinks  it  moie 
probable  that  this  happy  event  will  take  placa  at 
Mottram  Hall.  All  this  is  sheer  faice;  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  return  to  Brussels.  I  have 
many  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  the  Grand  Anni- 
versaire ;  and  have  half  promised  the  Baron  de 
Stassart  to  do  so. 

*'  I  am,  it  seems,  to  have  a  copy  of  the  skreen. 
Madamoiselle  Lavinie  L  ,  the  young  Sp« 
artist,  has  read  me  a  letter  from  the  Princess, 
containing  a  very  courteous  acquiescence.  She 
(the  Princess)  is  stUl  in  Brussels,  and  will  remain 
at  her  villa  of  Oronendael  to  receive  her  English 
iriends.  This  is  all  of  no  consequence  to  you, 
but  much  to  me;— -how  much,  you  shall  know 
before  long.  Direct  to  Brussels.  It  is  hardly 
three  weeks  since  I  left  it :  yet  it  appears  three 
Hges. — ^Adieu  !  F.  M.*** 
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Letter 

^^  TO    0OBIIEI*I1IS    MACDERMOT,    BSQ.  ATTORlf XT* 
AT^IiAW,  BHANBALLTMAC. 

*♦  Deab  Mac — ^Would  I  advise  you  to  give  in  to 
MiB.  Mac^B  great  desire  to  come  on  a  tower  to  the 
river  Rine  in  Germany  ?  Why,  thin,  upon  my  dai- 
sy, I  would  not ;  and,  mind  my  word,  sonow  thing 
ever  ye  did  would  make  a  greater  Judy  of  you 
than  that  same.  Stay  where  you  are,  man  alive ; 
where,  as  the  song  goes, 

'  You '^9  eyerything  dacent  abolit  ye 
A  sDug  little  cabin  and  fium,' 

with  the  best  bit  of  red  bog  in  the  county  to  your 
rare,  and  the  river  Shannon  forenent  you,  thaf's 
worth  all  the  rivers  that  iver  flowed,  since  the 
flood,  and  before.  Oh  I  Cornelius  Macdermot,  if 
I  had  ugly  diames  about  this  journey  before  I 
undertuck  it,  it^s  now  that  I  know,  on  undeniable 
expmence,  that  it^s  the  greatest  of  omadauns  I 
made  of  myself  the  day  I  quit  Shanballymac ; 
for,  save  and  except  my  proridential  discovery  of 
that  garlogh  of  mine  at  Brussels,  and  the  having 
set  him  up,  sir,  in  the  handsomest  hotel  and 
restorong  (111  throuble  you  for  change  for  that) 
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in  Europe,  as  I  tould  you  in  my  letter  via  Mn. 
Rafferty,  and,  beiring  fhat,  sonoir  else  l^ut  sorrow 
and  sickness,  and  erery  sort  of  inuither'  and  ruina- 
ation,  I  Ve  seen  and  knoirn  since  I  crossed  tlie 
threshold  of  home. 

"  Well,  sir,  in  obedience  to  yonr  request,  I  now 
sit  down  to  fulfil  your  commands,  as  to  the  jour- 
ney,  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  put  in  a 
letter.  We  left  Brussels  in  our  own  boroche ; 
and,  by  that  rogue  of  a  Doctor^s  advice,  with  ve- 
terinary horses  to  go  on  all  the  way  to  Colone  with 
us,  where  all  the  Hungary  water  comes  from.  My 
lady,  and  her  frind.  Lady  Anny-Statius  Macanulty, 
and  the  Frinch  ladyVmade,  and  a  tombore  (man- 
ing  a  bandbox)  full  of  caps  and  things,  inside ; 
and  self  and  Kitty  Kelly  in  the  dicky-bol,  with 
the  currier,  as  they  call  the  Frinch  foreign  servant 
hired  for  us  by  Lady  Anny-Statius,  who  does  no- 
thing but  smoke  a  meer  sham  pipe ;  and  if  the 
whole  is  not  a  mere  sham  fix>m  beginning  to  end, 
or  will  turn  out  so,  I  ^m  intirely  mistaken. 

**  Well,  sir,  the  divel  be  in  the  Doctor,  but  he 
put  his  comethtr  so  upon  the  quality  at  the  Belle- 
view,  that  he  contrived  to  flop  himself  into  one 
of  their  fine  eoxoneted  carridges ;  saying,  as  we 
were  all  to  travd  together,  and  put  up  at  die 
same  inns,   it  would  come  to  the  same  thing. 
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And  8Q>  sme  ^noi^gbt  we  started  fiom  the  poet  ivith 
them.;:  but.  they  soon  gave  us  the  go-by,  and  left 
U8  behind^  and  were  at  Aid»4a-Chiq>el,  whOe  we 
were  still  trapesing  over  the  battle  of  Watherloo, 
buying  up  ould  brass  buttons ;  Lady  D.  crying 
for  an  ould  batchelor  of  hers,  one  Ensign  Roud- 
lum,  of  Cloneen,  who  fell  here  in  the  Heavies ; 
and  Lady  Anny-Statius  looking  for  the  tomb, 
in  the .  churdi,  of  her  second  cousin.  General 
Lord  somebody,  and  other  Lords  and^  haros  of 
her  aci^uaintance  :  nor  did  we  ever  more  set  eyes 
on  one  of  them,  good  or  bad,  until  we  overtuck 
them  in  this  outlandish  place;  and  only  then 
itself  owing  to  my  Lady  and  her  noble  frind 
looking  into  all  the  inn-books,  and  cross-ques- 
tioning the  waithezs  along  the  road  about  great 
English  Lords  and  Ladles,  saying  he  had  lost 
them  on  the  road — lost  them,  oh  musha ! 

*^  All  this  time,  mind  ye,  Cornelius,  that 
little-do-good,  young  Mr.  W.  W.  Macanulty,  (to 
get  rid,  I  suppose,  of  his  ugly  ould  wife,)  staited 
before  us  to  prepare  the  way,  as  he  said ;  though  we 
never  saw  an  iday  of  him,  till  he  came  down  phi- 
landering on  board  the  Damp-ship,  as  the  Oaimans 
call  it,  (and  damp  Plough  it  was,  for  certain,)  £rom 
out  of  one  of  the  islands  in  the  river  Rine,  in 
company  with  an  ould  English  gentleman,  and  his 
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daughter  and  son-in-law,  a  fiiiren  Cotint,  with  a 
buaheen  of  slack  hair  on  his  face  would  stniF  s 
mattaress,  and  just  that  sort  of  a  buggaboo-loot 
ing  fellow  that  would  frighten  the  life  out  of  you, 
if  you  met  him  in  a  loan  place,  for  all  his  star  snd 
ribbon,  and  being  a  great  o£5cer,  as  Mr.  W.  W. 
tould  us,  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  his  particular 
friend. 

"Well,  sir,  there  you  have  us  now  on  board 
the  stamer,  or  Damp-ship,  on  the  river  Rine; 
and  if  you  have,  all  I  can  tell  you  of  it  is,  that 
it  is  no  more  to  our  own  Shannon  than  I  am  to 
the  Duke  of  Leinster.  And  if  it  put  me  in  mind 
of  anything,  it  was  the  new  line  between  Catii- 
geenglass  and  Criggan-na-beeagh ;  neither  house, 
nor  tree,  nor  potatoe  garden,  to  be  seen  or  heard, 
so  that  it  ^s  going  to  Liverpool  I  thought  I  was  all 
the  time.  As  the  morning  was  could,  and  the  nin 
pouring  like  ramrods,  and  the  cabin  choke-full, 
and  every  one  calling  for  break&st,  and  not  a 
screed  of  a  cloth  on  the  table,  I  settled  myself 
on  deck  dose  to  the  stame-chimley,  to  get  an  air 
of  the  fire,  tUl  I  was  as  fiill  of  smuts  as  a  chimney- 
sweeper. For  IVe  lost  my  appetite  intirely  since 
I  left  home,  and  only  just  takes  my  morntng^ 
which,  with  a  drop  of  schnaps  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  keeps  me  going  tiD  dinner. 
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'^  Well,  4ir,  after  a  time,  up.  comes  our 
ladies,  peeking  with  the  hate,  saving  jour  pri- 
sence,  to  see  the  prospects ;  and  Lady  Dogherty 
sprawling  over  her  maps  and  books  to  find  out 
the  names  and  places  of  the  ould  castles ;  but  the 
divel  a  one  of  the  real  ones  she  saw,  barring  the 
pictures.  And  it^s  small  loss  she  had ;  for  such 
bathered-<lown,  old  gazebos  you  never  clapped 
your  two  good-looking  eyes  on.  Neither  stick, 
bam,  nor  bawn  ;  but  just  a  scarecrow  sort  of 
a  thing,  stuck  up  on  the  top  of  a  craig,  like 
an  ould  raven^s  nest  on  the  highest  bough  of  a 
rookery. 

"  So,  sir,  when  my  Lady  began  her  parley-vous 
with  Count  Smutch,  turning  up  the  whites  of  her 
eyes,  and  calling  us  all  ^pilgrems  of  the  Rine,^ 
as  if  it  was  to  Patricks  Purgatory  we  were  going 
in  the  Shannon  !  and  spouting  poetry,  like  ^  Divel- 
doubr  in  the  Christmas  mummeries,  with  the  young 
Countess,  (who  is  in  her  honey-moon,  and  a  nice 
little  pullet,)  I  couldnH  restrain  myself;  ^  And  I 
wonder  at  you,  Kitty  D.^  says  I,  ^  renaging  your 
own  country— you  that  has  seen  the  castles  of 
Pprtumna  and  Mount  Shannon,  and  Ballymac- 
Egan,  and  Bally-na-leen,  and  the  other  great 
castles  on  the  Shannon,  where  there  ^s  smoke  in 
the  chimleys,  and  fire  on  the  hearths,  and  claret  in 


tbe  cellars,  aad  vhislcey  ui  4be  J»lli^  and  ploitjr 
everywhere.' 

*^ '  And  does  ike  Rme>'  si^ys  ],•  *  m  like  die 
Shannon,  two  hundred  and  thirty*fow  navigsfafe 
miles,  from  mouth  to  mouth;  contahui^  eq^ 
lakes,  and  more,  firom  Limerick  to  Leitvim  ;  ud 
washing  ten  countieB,  Kerry  included ;  and  has  it 
a  Knight  of  Kerry,  and  a  Knight  of  Glyn,  and  a 
White  Knight,  all  alive  and  kicking^  not  all  at 
one,'  says  I,  ^  as  them  ould  pirates  up  thete,  im 
their  mins.' 

'' '  Then,  as  for  poethry,'  sajm  I,  '  th^e  Ins 

been  more  party  verses  made  on  the  ShaniiDft 

than  on  any  river  in  Jermany  f  and  ao  I  lilts  up 

the  ould  song— 

*  You  may  tbiavel  the  wide  worid  all  over. 
And  sail  from  France  to  Balliniobe.' 

"-*  Oh,  thin,  maybe  the  company  wastnH  highly 
delighted,  and  such  clapping  of  hands  and  hg^ 
voes !  and  maybe  my  lady  wasn^t  ashamed  •f 
herself;  and  Lady  Anny-Statius  blushed  as  bine 
as  a  blanket ;  and  the  ould  English  gentleman, 
one  Mr.  Tyler,  from  London,  that  we  tuck  up  at 
the  island,  tould  me,  if  he  had  known  as  much. 
as  he  does  now,  it^s  on  the  Shannon  Steam  Com- 
pany he  had  bought  shares,  and  not  on  the  Island 
of  Rolandsack,  where  his  daughter  was  abducted 
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hy.  Ooint  Smolch  trcf^  a  b6tirdiiig>-lidttfle  >liere 
they  stopped,  and  where  his  son  lies  buried, 
ivho-  died  of  tlkef  cbolera,  (Lord  saTe  us  !)  with 
aking  too  vmch  frttit  and  other  unwhdesomes ; 
vhjeh  9how»,  as  tibat  rogue  of  a  Doctor  says,  we 
riieuld.  be  on  our  guard,  and  keep  to  a  rege- 
meat,  and  beware  of  the  savouries  ! 
.  ^^  So;*  having  said  my  say,  I  slipped  down  to  the 
bar  and  got  a  gkas  of  schnaps,  and  fell  asleep  on 
a  sophy,  in  a  fine  room  they  call  the  pavillion ; 
and  never  saw  more  of  the  river  Rine,  till  I  was 
Imded  at  the  White  Horse  in  the  town  of  Mens, 
a.  poor  ould  banack  of  a  place,  full  of  soldiers-— 
and  a  poor  donny  set  they  were  ;  and  that'^s  my 
opinion  of  the  River  Rine,  which  is  a  regular 
ould  humbug. 

*'  Well,  sir,  here  we  are  at  the  world's  end,  lodged 
in  4  fine  hotel,  ifith  our  friends  the  Marquis  and 
MatshunesB,  owing  to  the  cleverness  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  Mac.  And  maybe  I  didnH  give  the  Docthor 
his  congy ;  and  would  never  set  eyes  on  him  agin, 
if  I  hadnH  been  near  kicking  the  bucket,  by  get- 
ting the  blue  cholera  with  ating  too  much  bully 
and  sour  crout — an  excellent  furren  dish,  which  I 
midtuck  for  beef  and  cabbage.  And  so,  sir,  no- 
thing would  save  my  life  but  an  hot  bath  prepared 
for  Lord  Alfred,  which  he  good-naturedly  sent 
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to  mj  bedside ;  and  the  smell  of  it  would  kill  a 
cat.  But  iVs  bluer  I  came  out  of  it  than  I  went 
in ;  and  had  the  clargy  to  me  to  clear  off  ould 
scores,  and  made  my  will,  settling  everythiBg  on 
my  Lady,  except  a  bit  of  a  codicil  I  kept  back 
with  regard  to  the  garlock  in  Brussels  and  other 
persons — ^mum  ! 

^^  But  after  all,  sir,  that  divel  of  a  Dodh«r  re- 
covered me ;  and  so  we  shook  hands,  and  are  aH 
to  return  together  to  Brussels  for  the  fiites.  And 
W.  W.  is  going  to  Frankfort,  to  Mr.  Cock  the 
great  banker,  to  fetch  back  his  money.  He  in- 
sists on  paying  me  interest  and  principal  when 
he  comes  back  from  Brussels,  which  is  more  than 
I  expected  ;  and  Lady  Anny-Statius  has  written 
^to  the  Marquis  of  Thomond,  to  get  me  made 
Deputy  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Keay ; 
and  wishes  I  was  in  it, — ^which  I  will,  plase  Qod, 
to  ate  my  Christmas  pudding :  And  am  youra  till 
death, 

"  I.  DOOHKBTT.^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  AKNIYSBSABY    OF   THX   VOUB   BAYS,  1833. 

Trs  month  of  September  1888  was  marked 
bj  a  general  moTement,  vibrating  between  the 
capital  of  Belgium  and  the  ancient  and  gloomy 
ctlies  of  the  Rhine,  and  giving  life  and  motion 
to  those  sSeiit,  stagnant  holds,  where  pnncely  and 
priestly  domination  have  so  long  held,  and  still 
hold  in  abeyance,  minds  whose  eneigies,  though 
latent,  are  not  extinct.  Three  years  of  Belgian 
peace  and  prosperity  had  consolidated  the  revolu- 
tion ;  had  pennitted  prejudice  to  yield  to  curiosi- 
ty ;  and  had  converted  the  timidity  of  foreigners 
into  confidence.  Travdlers  once  more  pzoceeded 
to  the  Rhine  and  the  watering-places  of  Western 
Oeitaiany  by  the  magnificent  towns  and  noble 
roads  of  the  Low  Countries;  and  tours  were 
taken  by  all  parties,  for  all  purposes.  Paris  poured 
forth  her  iUgans  from  the  Chauas^e  d^Antin,  and 
her  vieillcries  from  the  Faubourg ;  London  emptied 
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her  new  West-end,  nad  ww  her  iMMHto  mdnccd 
to  it0  *  last  man  i*  even  FuUima  Irktmia  tnmjak 
buted  her  poiiion  of  absentees,  tke  r^icieatatiTea 
of  hei  fiiocy  and  feeUngi  ftm  and  fBroctij ;  and 
more  than  one  ScotchyixloBopher  took  ap  hia  scnp 
and  his  staJST,  in  search  of  Ckiman  tiaascemkwifnh 
and  a  Gennan  meenchauBi,  vitb  tbe  hope  tif 
enveloping  himself  in  the  double  doud  of  aoiake 
intellectual  and  smoke  material*  the  eommon  «A^ 
tributes  of  Kjmtists  on  both  sides  the  GhameL 

Those  ancient  alliesi  gaUantrj  and  diplomaej, 
took  the  same  route  in  the  same  vehkles ;  and, 
mounting  their  britzkas  and  baiouckes»  their 
caliches  and  post-chaises  together,  wttt  chaiged 
with  missions  in  which  tender  hearts  and  crowned 
heads  were  equally  involved.  Aiteehia^  devotedly 
attached,  followed  in  the  train  of  the  stateswenwn 
they  served;  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  and  iiH 
trigues  of  the  boudoir  worked  well  togeUier ;  ex- 
changes of  vows  and  of  treaties,  alliances  matrix 
monial  and  political,  mutually  assisted  eadi  other ; 
while  all  found  a  tour  to  the  Rhine,  a  trip 
into  the  Taunus,  or  a  peep  into  Frankfort,  « 
conducive  medium  or  a  convenient  excuse  for 
their  respective  enterprises. 

While  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  of  Russia 
were  holding  their  Utt-iL'tiU  conference  of  seven 
days  at  Munchen  Gratz,  exchangii^  (says  the 
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legilimate  jniiiit  of  Pfetokfert)  *•  prooGi  of 
tuat  coiifideiiDe  tnd  ittariiment,"  aal  ^J^  pbns 
fo<  tb&:fatire  iibctty  snd  litppineas  of — Italy 
andPolmid^  idiile  tihe  King  of  Pmem,  m^nbp, 
belween  PotBdan  and  Bcriin,  was  diiccting  the 
swDid  and  gamamar  taaaaa  of  his  sqmdroiis  and 
classes ;  tiie  Kii^  of  the  Belgians  was  qnietlj  and 
unsstciilatioiisly  progiessmg  through  the  6ee  and 
prespeioas  eomitiy,  to  which  he  had  been  called, 
in  opposition  to  the  nnjnsiaggteasions  of  the  great 
despotic  poweiB,  upon  the  piincipk  of  set^goreni* 
ment.  He  was  aoeompanied  by  his  young  and 
gentle  Queen,  and  the  few  Belgian  gentlonen  and 
ladies  who  fomed  his  staff  and  circle. 

In  ftU  the  great  towns  and  smaDa  bootgs, 
from  Bmssels  to  the  Ardennes,  he  was  received, 
not  with  ^de$  eris  milU  fvU  rhptUtJ'  like  the 
twice  rejected  Bourbons;  but  with  the  frank  and 
honest  ezpresaon  of  sentiment,  which  erinced  s 
people  satisfied  with  the  object  of  their  choice*^ 
Everywhere  the  arts  frunished  the  modes  of  the 
royal  reception ;  and  mnsic,  painting,  and  specie 
mens  of  national  industry,  formed  the  offerings 
made  to  their  King,  by  a  people  who  had  given 
arts  and  manu£Eu:tnres  to  Europe  before  Italian 

*  At  Venrier,  the  King  having  observed  to  the  Burgo- 
master, 'qu^il  protegerait  tot^ours  rinduitrief  the  Burgo- 
master replied; '  B  9*5  a jmm  bemin  f  ^ava  hien  t&tnrne  fa.* 
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schook  md  Italian  looma  had  ittnalnied  diSSur 
lion  with  thek  magnifioBiit  piDdaetimik 

Bniflsels,  in  the  abeeooe  of  &e  Kiiig«  aid  in 
the  intenral  between  the  two  flights  of  ikt  hbds 
of  psflBi^  was  occupied,  in  its  Ohanben  vfth 
legudfltion,  and  in  its  streets  with|iiepaisfciDnifa 
the  anniversaiy  (then  &st  approadiing)  of  IhoGe 
'four  days  which  had  lelieTed  it  from  the  tyiaaay 
of  a  foreign  goyemment,  imposed  by  foice»  and 
perfectly  unsuited  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the 
people.  The  decree  fx  the  oelebimtion  of  this 
fostiTsl  had  been  issued  by  the  National  CQapm- 
The  programme  had  been  detennined  and  signed  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  by  the  council  eiD- 
ed  the  *  Rigenee.''  C<nnpo8«rS|  artists,  azdiitetts 
and  mechanicians,  all  the  talent  and  all  the  ft* 
triotism  of  Belgium,  were  called  into  actinty  to 
celebrate  with  propriety  an  oTent  in  wfaidi  tU 
were  int^ested.  The  beautiful  dty  seemed  ss  if 
cleared  out,  to  leaye  scope  and  verge  enou|^  for 
their  operations.  Hotels,  restaurans,  hoteb  ga^ 
niB,  were  empty,  and  preparing  for  the  leeep* 
tion  of  guests  expected  from  all  parts  ot  the  ksag- 
dom,  and  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
who  had  prieyously  bespoken  apartments  in  so- 
ticipation  of  the  solemnity. 

By  the  SSnd  of  September,  Brussels  swartted 
with  stiaagCD ;  some  purposely  to  partake  in  the 
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afr  in  a  ettmital ;  otheis  to  enjoy  their 
feelings  of  triumph  in  the  succeas  of  their  own 
piiafdl  aacrifioes  and  persevering  exertions.  Many 
vete  led  by  a  pore  love  of  the  arts  to  be  present 
at  the  national  concerts,  to  bring  their  works  to 
the  exhibition,  or  to  inspect  the  productions  of 
the  new  Flemirii  school,  in  their  respect  for  the 
old  Flemish  masters.  Many  of  the  French  and 
Englieli  ftshionables,  who  had  served  out  their 
lime  at  Ems,  Wisbaden,  Baden,  and  other  pre* 
aoSied  baths,  had  chosen  the  Four  Days  for  their 
possige  through  Brussels,  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  amusements;  and  the  English  gentlemen  of 
the  tuorf,  who  had  horses  to  run,  or  who  were  led 
by  a  sporting  spirit  to  the  race-course  of  Mont* 
plaisir,  were  already  assembled  in  the  Bellevue, 
>  the  Ffamdres,  and  the  Hotel  de  FEurope. 

Among  the  latter,  the  Marquis  of  Montressor 
and  Lofd  Alfred  were  conspicuous.  They  had 
returned  to  Brussels  before  the  splendid  Brtgata, 
with  which  they  had  been  rather  joined  than 
associated ;  and  which  had  only  advanced  on  their 
tetum  as  for  as  the  Grand  Moharque,  at  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  to  repose  in  the  most  sumptuous  of 
hotels,  under  the  care  of  the  most  courteous  of 
landlords.  Other  hopes  than  those  to  be  tested  at 
Montplaisir  had  hailed  the  return  of  Lord  Alfred 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gronendael;  while 
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tEe  Mittquis,  contpkldy  'tnit'iiftkb  elcfenlbt  .stv 
Baden,  where  there  was  w^^Isidlet^  "wkt^gkittah^ 
camimiiy  hh  brother  aBtO'Wiijiit'he:teniM4  a  *J>>^< 
civilian,'*  He  found  aniple'O06ii}Ation'aiid.ainaBi^- 
ment  in  the  rehearsals  of  the  Mermft  fmSixe  ^ 
St.  Oudule,  of  the  '  Faust' by  M»  Pilkasnt^  coid  «£ 
the  new  opera  of  M.  Messmaekera  at: the  ilieatit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28rd, « shoidj  4Aer 
daybreak,  a  salvo  of  cannon  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  a  day,  which  recalled  to  some,  the  loM  of 
all  they  had  loved ;  to  others,  the  triuflspk  of  alh- 
they  desired ;  and  to  the  nugority^the  aatioH, 
that  well-fought  battle  in  the  heart  of  their,  ims 
tropolis,  which  had  won  for  them  their  iEdepQ»- 
dence. 

The  dawn  of  that  day,  in  1680,  had  been 
an  awful  epoch.  Biuflsek  umit  by  the  royals 
army ;  the  public  functionaries  dispersed;  die  city 
abandoned  to  the  people  and  to  a  few  brare  gcn^- 
tlemen,  with  no  ramparts  but  their  batrioadea,  no 
sound  to  cheer  them  but  the  toll  of  the  toosin, 
and  the  universal  cry  of  ^  liberty  and  aniia&' 
Prince  Frederick  of  Nassau  had  detenninedto 
carry  Brussels  by  a  €oup  de  main  ;  but  the  people, 
without  leaders,  and  with  a  force  composed  of  vo- 
lunteers, (Gardes  Bourgeoises,  and  the  gallant  band 
from  Liege,  were  equaUy  detenaned  to  defend  ft 


irbik  aH  the  tnergtes  of  <b»piir.    The  hevo^  of 
the.faoiTiBadeftiook  ihefarpoiitioii. 

€ki  the  pmnonn  night  it  had  been  agreed  that 
redatBiice  du)idd  be  attempted ;  and  in  the  mom- 
ing  the  royal  amy  ad^need  to  the  attack.  They 
moved  on  the  city  by  the  four  roads  of  Flandrea, 
LadDon,  Bchaeibeck,  and  LouTain,  Each  column 
had*  its  artillery  and  a  numerous  cayaliy ;  and  bat- 
teaes  "mre  erected  to  protect  their  advance : — ^the 
people  had  only  their  banieades,  and  the  obstinate 
enduring  <ourKge  of  their  national  temperament. 
The  jfiMir  hostile  movements  were  executed  at  the 
same  mcment.  The  finst  cannon  was  heard  at  a 
quarter  past  eight ;  and  it  was  answered  by  the 
combined  toll  to  arms  of  every  beU  in  Brussels, 
whidi  ceased  only,  at  the  set  of  sun,  with  the 
enemy^s  fire.  Without,  an  army;  within,  an 
undisciplined  population^  consisting  of  men,  boys^ 
women,  and  children ;  each  gate  of  the  city  became 
the  scene  of  a  pitched  battle* 

The  firBt  victory,  so  humiliating  to  the  Dutch 
troops,  so  glorious  for  the  people,  was  obtained  at 
the  Porte  de  Flandres.  At  the  Porte  de  Lacken, 
the  enemy  was  simultaneously  repulsed,  and  fell 
back  on  Prince  FredeQck'^s  head-quarters,  behind 
the  Botanic  Garden.  But  the  mam  point  of  attack 
^las  the  Pttte  de  Sohaexbeck ;  and  it  was  made  with 
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a  force  of  more  tib&-  sevea  Ihousmid  contoteils 
(the  double  of  the  whole  red  fowe  pfibti  otiieDi*) 
From  this  gate  to  the  Paik,  the  load  by  lhmi# 
open  spaces,  protected  by  the  fewest-  and  ktit 
efficient  bamcades.  At  the  OKHaent  ef  atUA 
there  were  bat  about  sixty  men  posted  at  the  gpt^i 
mostly  of  the  free  corps  of  Bodenbaeh  and  NieOoo, 
and  some  Liegeois.  Under  the  fire  of  the  enemy) 
they  chose  for  themselyes  a  captain  of  the  nsme  of 
Hildorf)  who,  when  his  1^  was  broken  by  a  bul- 
let, continued  through  the  whole  day^  flmn  s 
neighbouring  house,  to  conduct  the  defence 

It  was  through  this  route  that  the  Dutch  troop 
forced  their  way  to  the  Parit,  after  a  murderous 
resistance ;  and  they  reached  their  destination  by 
a  rapid  march,  more  resembling  a  flight^  poffued 
by  the  fire  of  the  people  from  every  window  m 
vantage-grounds  The  defenders  of  the  gate  ito^K 
finding  their  post  no  longer  tenable*  repaired  to 
the  Observatory,  to  r^ew  their  efforts  agaiw*  we 
enemy. 

At  half-past  ten,  the  Dutch  were  jnu^ 
of  the  Park,  and,  it  might  have  been  tho^g^t, 
of  the  city ;  but,  whether  through  cowardice, 
ignorance  of  localities,  or  want  of  tactical  kn<^' 
ledge,  they  suffered  an  old  artilleryman, '  Cbsrlier, 
jambc  de  iojt,'  to  protect  the  passage  from  vie 
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Paric  into  the  Place  Royale  with  a  single  gun ;  and 
ht,  witli  aboiit  twenty  men,  posted  without  order 
nd  without  a  leader,  in  the  windows  of  the  Belle- 
Ytte  and  the  cofFee-house  de  TAmiti^,  kept  in 
eheek  eight  hundred  disciplined  soldiers.  By 
twelve  o'^elock,  the  Dutch  troops  were  confined  to 
Aae  ground  they  occupied  ;  the  moral  force  of  the 
citizens  was  developed,  that  of  the  soldiers  sub- 
dued, and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  city  decided. 

Such  were  the  events  of  the  23rd  of  September 
in  1880— *  about  to  be  commemorated  in  1833. 
The  morning  was  fresh  and  brilliant.  The  tree 
of  liberty,  planted  in  the  Place  Royale,  bore  the 
tri-coloured  flag  of  Belgium.  The  beautiful  Ore- 
ciaa  peristyle  of  the  Sglise  de  Caudemhourg^  con- 
verted into  an  orchestra,  was  draped  between  its 
Corinthian  columns  with  the  national  colours. 
Every  house  was  decorated,  every  balcony  ban- 
nwed!  Every  avenue  teemed  with  peasantry, 
pouring  in,  in  their  gala-dresses,  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  in  whose  conflicts  they  had 
participated.  The  numerous  corps  de  musique^ 
convoked  for  the  national  concert  to  be  given  to 
the  people,  marched  in,  with  banners  flpng,  by  the 
gates  of  Anderlecht,  Flandres,  Lacken,  and  Lou- 
vain  ; — ^those  gates  against  which  the  enemy  had, 
three  yeais  before,  made  their  sanguinary  attacks. 
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The  music  of  Gretry,  Rossini,  Mayer^  and  Fetis, 
succeeded  to  the  roar  of  cannon  and  tlie  toll  of  tlue 
tocsin.  Ilie  museums,  public  libraries,  gaDeiies, 
and  exhibitions  of  pictures,  were  thrown  open  to  t 
people  who,  three  years  before,  had  been  steeped 
in  blood ;  and  who  now,  with  a  noiseless  pleasure, 
a  deep-seated  and  tranquil  satis&ction,  were  stand- 
ing in  quiet  wonder  before  the  representations  of 
their  national  scenes  by  their  own  national  artists. 
Eyerjrwhere  a  sort  of  respectful  deference  was  paid 
to  a  little  band,  dressed  in  a  particular  costume, 
with  glazed  hats  and  tri-coloiired  plumes.  Maimed 
pale,  haggard,  (some  on  crutches,  and  some  sup- 
ported by  friends,)  they  were  announced  in  a  low 
tender  tone  by  the  demand  of  ^  Place  aux  blessis!' 

The  day  of  the  23rd  closed,  as  it  began, 
in  peace  not  altogether  divested  of  melancholy ; 
for  at  the  setting  sun  (that  sun  which  in  1830 
set  over  a  scene  of  blood),  many  hearts  sank, 
and  many  eyes  were  wet,  as  *la  aonkerie  de$ 
morts*  slowly  chimed  forth  from  the  belfries  of 
every  church  in  Brussels. 

The  feeling  of  pride  and  sadness  which  closed 
the  solemnities  of  this  day,  was  deepened  by  the 
ceremony  which  opened  the  morning  of  the  24th. 
That  day  had  been  the  bloodiest  of  the  city'^s  con- 
test with  a  foreign  foe.      It  was  on  that  day  that 
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Brufipels  had  been  bombarded  by  the  royal  .bat- 
teriesy  and  that  the  tempoiary  success  of  Prince 
^iederick''s  anny  was  marked  by  pillage^  devastar 
tion,  and  massacre.  The  battle  was  then  still 
raging  in  its  streets  ;  every  honse  had  been  con- 
verted into  *  a  house  of  mourning ;''  and,  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  day,  the  memory  of  its  dis? 
asters  still  gloomed  the  spirits  of  the  people  who 
had  resisted,  and  finally  overcome  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a  funeral  ser- 
vice was  celebrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Oudule, 
by  that  grandest  and  most  imposing  of  forms  and 
sounds,  a  re<^uiem  mass.  Never,  in  the  days  of  her 
bold  Brabantian  Dukes  and  splendid  Buigundian 
Princes,  had  the  capital  of  the  Low  Countries  be* 
held  in  her  metropolitan  church  a  scene  of  more 
picturesque,  more  imposing,  more  magnificent  cere- 
mony ;  never  did  the  vast  nave  of  St.  Oudule  re- 
echo to  sounds  of  greater  force,  or  carry  the  hymn 
of  grief  home  to  suffering  hearts  with  greater  effect. 

The  choir  was  occupied  on  either  side  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  the  two  Chambers,  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  and  foreign  diplomacy,  all  in 
deep  mourning.  The  nave,  the  aisles,  the  chapels^ 
were  crowded  with  the  multitudinous  people  to 
the  very  steps  without  the  portals.  In  the  centie 
of  the  nave  rose  a  black  cenotaph,  on  which  was 
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inscribed  the  names  of  the  vktiilui  ivho  had  fidlen 
in  the  four  days^  fight.  Before  it,  bent  nunj  m 
hooded  head,  and  knelt  many  a  pioud  but  weep-* 
ing  heart ;  some  mother,  who,  like  Baehel,  would 
not  be  comforted;  some  aflknced  and  plighled 
bride,  whose  wedding  veil  was  now  chai^;ed  for 
the  coif  of  the  Biguincy  or  the  black  crape  of  the 
Sister  of  Charity.  The  comrade,  too,  was  there, 
who  had  fought  in  the  same  fight,  and  had  per- 
fonned  the  last  ofiices — the  friend,  the  brother, 
the  son.  Beyond  these,  the  surviving  band,  the 
bltgahy  offered  the  tribute  of  their  gmtitude  to 
Heaven,  alike  for  the  dangers*they  had  encountered 
for  their  country,  and  for  their  restomtion  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  victoiy.  Even  the  most  indif^ 
ferent  of  the  spectators  had  their  feelings  excited 
to  a  vague  but  powerfVil  emotion  by  the  music  of  a 
hundred  voices,  accompanied  by  as  many  martial 
instruments,  mingling  with  and  swetlii^  the  oigan^a 
solemn  peal. 

This  imposing  and  almost  awfiil  ceremony  waa 
followed  by  another  not  less  affecting.  The  whole 
congregation  of  8t.  Gudule,  led  on  by  the  King 
and  Queen,  the  senate  and  representatives,  the 
ministers,  the  municipality,  and  the  military,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Place  des  Martyrs,  where,  over  the 
tombs  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Four  Days,  a  Ameral 
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h-ynm  ms  m^,  of  wUdi  the  whole  peculation  of 
ftrutsidlB  were  the  anditon.  The  dty  omdnded 
wH^  fbUffic,  pttfc^nned  in  the  antiq[iie  fiimm  of 
Be^lhn  liberty,  the  Onnde  Pkce;  in  boni  of  the 
Hotel  de  Vaie;  in  the  Ph^es  des  Buricadca, 
La  Monniae,  and  Le  Sablon. 

An  honours  done  to  the  gaUant  dead,  and  le- 
▼erence  paid  to  the  fedings  of  their  anrriTing 
friends  and  eompanions  m  arms,  the  two  remain- 
ing days  were  devoted  to  recreating  the  spiiita 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  amnaement  of  their 
foreign  viaitants.   The  25th  wisadajof  brilliaDt 
iMWtle,  of  nnckmded  gaiety,  and  of  gencnl  hot 
teinpemte  enjoyment.    It  seemed  as  if  the  whi4e 
peasant  popuktion  of  Bdgimn  were  pouing  m 
the  one  direction,  in  can,  waggona,  and  cariolca, 
or  on  foot.     The  centre  of  at^action  waa  the 
laceniuise  of  Montplaiar,  where  the  King's  cup 
WES  to  be  ran  for,  and  priies  of  leaa  diatinctioii 
assigned  to  the  victors.    To  this  point  the  Piendi 
calkhe,  the  English  barouche,  the  Oennan  britAa, 
rolled  in  slow  procession ;  while  cm^alieB,  grooms, 
and  jockeys,  the  sons  of  the  turf  of  aD  coimtrics, 
hmied  on,— a  spectacle  in  itadf  to  the  good  Bnl 
ban9on8,  who  were  seated  in  gionpa,  nnder  tiel. 
lisscd  porches  of  their  gningaettes  and 
on  the  road-side. 
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The  coujse  of  Montpltwry  Ijker  othex  tamm, 
had  its  Toj9i  stand-^havie,  iU  .paviliaifl  for-  tk 
rank  and  fiishion  of  all  eounidci,  iU  xmafinMt  t^ 
clerk  of  the  coarse^  be*  all  mooafted  on  tk 
English  scale.    A  day  the  most  bfiUiani  and  a- 
citing  shone  upon  an  amusement  in  which  all  took 
a  share,  fiN>m  the  prince  to  the  peasant ;  and  ms 
followed  by  an  evening  still  more  divenified  by  ite 
amusements.      The  theatre  was  thrown  qien  to 
the  people,  the  best  places  being  reserved  for  the 
blessia :  and  for  those  who,  after  the  old  Flenuib 
feshion,  preferred  the  enjoyments  of  the  open  tOt 
there  were  rural  sports  prepared  in  the  environa^ 
the  bar,  the  ring,  the  dance  4  ^  rande^  and  ffiusic 
everywhere.   The  night  closed  by  an  illuminatioft* 
The  26th  of  September,  the  last  of  the  four 
dajrs,  signalized  in  1880  by  a  second  bombsid* 
ment  of  the  city»  and  by  the  glorious  ay  of  vic- 
tory and  the  deliverance  &om  the  Dutch  armyi 
was  dedicated  in  1888  to  a  review  of  the  troops  by 
the  King,  to  popular  games  given  at  mid-day  by  tbe 
city  to  the  people,  and  to  the  ^  Concert  Momtrt^ 
executed  in  the  open  air  in  the  Place  Royale  by 
the  bands  of  all  the  Belgian  r^iiments  «id  the 
several  amateur  societies.     The  evening  was  de- 
voted to  the  theatre,  where  the  King  and  Queen 
were  present ;  and  the  night  closed  with  a  second 


SimmSbm  6f  "fte  poblic  and  private  e^fiees,  in- 
^cBsg  tite  loffy  and  figbt  spm  of  tlie  Hdtel  de 
TiBc,  and  Ae  OoiJiic  toireis  of  St.  Gtidnle ;  a 
spectade^  of  shtgukr  and  striking  effect,  risible 
oter  the  wide  pluna  of  Belgimn  for  many 
itiBes. 

It  'was  on  this  last  day,  about  three  o^clock 
in  the  afternoon,  that  a  coriige  of  Englbh 
cairiages,  loaded  with  imperials,  tambours,  car- 
tons, and  lad  j^s-maids,  lords,  ladies,  and  lap-dogs, 
approached  Bmssels  by  the  Ronte  de  Namnr.  It 
ihtist  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  tnvel- 
len(  to  find  the  faubouigs  deserted  and  sOent ;  yet 
never  had  the  guinguettes  and  other  places  of  pub- 
lic resort  been  so  tricked  out.  Triumphal  arches 
crossed  the  road ;  garlands  and  bouquets  of  flowers 
hung  over  every  door,  and  onuonented  every  win- 
dow. There  were  merry-go-rounds  which  did  not 
go  round,  wooden  horses  without  riders,  and  feasts 
laid  out  in  decorated  arbours,  which  no  gueat  had 
ret  arrived  to  touch. 

Three  carriages  had  already  passed  on ;  but  as 
the  last  of  the  tnin  (a  rickety  cahsh  that  with 
difficulty  kept  up  with  the  rest)  approached  the 
Porte  de  Namur,  a  voice  from  an  occupant  of  the 

rumble  ^ '-A  a  halt ;  and  thecahah  drew  «p 

at  a  r  ^  green^ahnttered  wdwige, 

YC  V 
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decotated  with  the  sign  oTa  lifurp,  aiid  the  motto  of 
<  Coed  kiilkfaltka  i*  shore  wfaidi  was  inscribed, 

*  HOTEL   D'iBLANDEy 
AUBEROB   ET    BESTAUBATION, 
PAB   MOVS.  LAUBEVCE   0£  VlGAlf/ 

The  windows  of  the  Irish  inn  were  thrown  open, 
gay  and  garish  with  garlands  and  derioes ;  while 
the  general  silence  of  the  deserted  fauboax;g  per- 
mitted the  accents  of  a  singular  song,  accom- 
panied by  an  untunable  violin,  to  be  heard. 

To  the  musical  query  from  a  bard,  who  sat  in 
the  window, 

**  Why  doa't  you  sell  your  fiddle. 
And  buy  your  wife  a  gown'?" 

from  without,  and  fiom  the  nimble,  was  answered, 

«<  I  wfll  not  tell  my  fiddle 
For  b11  the  wives  in  town 
And  if  I  add  my  fiddle, 
Tbt  folks  would  think  me  mad. 
For  many  a  rollicking  day 
My  fiddle  and  I  have  had." 

A  shout  from  the  window  and  an  exclamation 
from  the  rumble,  were  followed  by  the  rapid  descent 
of  a  bilious,  bloated  elderly  gentleman,  who  was 
received  at  the  porch  in  the  embiaces  of  Lairr 
Fegan :  it  was  Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty. 
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Turoing  to  big  fellow-tnivellerS)  he  dismiflsed 
diem,  with  the  mtimation,  '*  Yez  may  go  where  jet 
like  ;  but  the  divel  a  foot  fiirther  I  ^11  go  till  I  get 
a  drop  of  something  to  wash  down  the  dust ;  for 
I  ^m  choking  aliye  with  the  drouth.*" 

^^ContinueZy  continuez,  Monsur  le  Coeher^'^ 
exclaimed  Lady  Dogherty  in  great  confusion. 

"  Eh  f  gude  God,  the  mon  *8  road  I''  observed 
Lady  Anastasia  Macanulty.  *'  What  does  it  aU 
mean,  my  Leddy  Dogherty  ?'" 

*^  It  means,  Lady  Anastasia,**^  said  Lady  Do- 
gherty to  her  noble  fellow-traveller,  *'  that  Sir 
Ignatius,  previous  to  his  leaving  Brussels,  set  up 
a  fiivourite  servant,  that  in  Ireland  is  called  a 
follower  of  the  family '^ 

**  Yes,  yes ;  one  of  the  dan."" 

^*  Exactly,  my  dear  friend, -—one  of  our  clan,  in 
that  hotel  ;  and,  with  his  usual  generosity,  he 
stops  there  now  just  to  contribute  something  to 
the  house-warming.  But  we  will  proceed,  if  you 
please."" 

**  Eh  !  gude  God,  to  be  sure.  We  shall  lose 
all  the  royal  festeevities  else.** 

**  Continuezy  Cocher^  said  Lady  Dogherty. 
"  Ei  coii«,  Monsur  It  Currier j  or,  I  should  say, 
Herr  Munchtr^  ollez  au  Bdltvue^  Htrr 
MuneheTy  $tve  ou  plait  r* 
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The  old  ricketj  machine  was  the  next  moment 
again  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  dust  wliich  the 
lighter  and  more  elegant  vehicles  had  throwti  up 
behind  them  in  their  rapid  route.  But  either  the 
suddenly  increased  velocity  of  the  calash  tested 
its  fragility  beyond  its  powers  of  endurance,  or 
some  unobserved  obstacle  disturbed  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way,  and  frightened  the  horses  from  their 
Flemish  propriety ;  for  precisely  at  the  outside  of 
the  Porte  de  Namur,  the  whole  concern,  with  its 
cumbrous  freight,  came  with  a  crash  to  the  ground, 
pitching  the  courier  on  one  side  the  road,  and  the 
Ladies,  Dogherty  and  Anastasia  Macanulty,  with 
the  ladyVmaid,  into  an  enormous  pile  of  vege- 
tables on  the  other. 

The  proprietor  of  the  stall,  like  the  rest  of  his 
confraternity,  had  abandoned  his  little  market  to 
take  a  glance  at  what  was  passing  within  the 
gates  ;  and  so  deserted  was  the  spot,  that  no  one 
appeared  to  offer  assistance  to  the  prostrate  suf- 
ferers. The  courier  was  disabled  by  a  fractured 
limb ;  the  postilion  dared  not  leave  his  horses ; 
and  the  ladies,  more  frightened  than  hurt,  were 
still  moaning  amidst  carrots,  cabbages,  and  onions, 
when  a  light  and  elegant  vehicle  came  flying  past. 
From  humanity  or  curiosity,  it  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  its  sole  occupant,  an  English  gentle- 
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man.  His  agile  leap  over  the  side  of  his  carriage 
brought  him  at  once  to  the  assistance  of  the  objects 
of  his  solicitude  or  inquiries. 

Her    dress    steeped    and    stained    with    the 
juice  of  a  crushed  water-melon,  Lady  Dogherty, 
breathing  of  onions,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose 
from   a   too  rude   contact   with   a   red  cabbage, 
was  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  the 
chivalry  of  Sir  Frederick  Mottram ;  who  with  some 
difficulty,  and  more  violence  to  his  own  risible 
faculties,  raised  her  from  the  ground.     Her  Lady- 
ship,  with   a   promptitude   of  perception   which 
no  accident  could  blunt,  where  rank  and  fashion 
were    in    question,    immediately  recognised  her 
deliverer;    and   with   her    usual   mincing    tone, 
and,  as  she  imagined,  gracefiil  manner,  expressed 
her  hopes  that  he  was  well ;  regretted  they  had  not 
met  at  Baden,  where  she  would  have  had  much 
pleasure   in   presenting   him   to  a  real   German 
prince,  her  friend  Count  Katzenellenbogy ;  aiid 
made  her  never-&iling  inquiries  for  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  the  Duncannons,  and  a  passing 
observation   on   Lord   Chesterfield'^s    last    work, 
which  she  had  in  her  hand,  she  said,  at  the  moment 
of  her  frightful  accident. 

Lady  Anastasia,  ^*  less  studied  in  a  sad  ostenf''  to 
play  the  part  of  Lady  Teazle  in  a  basket  of  vegeta- 
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bles,  diumed  the  acquaintance  and  aid  of  Sir  Fre- 
derick, with  the  ease  of  a  woman  of  the  woiM,  ac- 
customed to  make  use  alike  of  firiends  or  enemies, 
acquaintances  or  strangers,  as  the  ex^[ence  of  the 
moment  might  require ;  and  while  the  maid  was 
shaking  out  the  now,  alas  !  well-worn  Erin-gTe«i 
peUsse  of  Lady  Doghert  j,  she  took  possession  of 
Sir  Frederick's  arm,  dusting  her  canzou  with  her 
handkerchief  in  her  disengaged  hand,  and  coollj 
exclaimed, 

^^  Eh  f  glide  Ood,  my  dear  Sir  Freederick, 
what  would  hare  become  of  us,  if  we  had  not  the 
gude  fortune  to  meet  you,  and  to  have  your 
carriage  ready  to  take  us  into  the  tolm  ?  There 
never  was  such  a  disaistrous  journey  as  we  hae 
made  from  Aix-li^Chapelle,— all  owing^  (and  she 
lowered  her  voice)  *^  to  these  excellent,  but  poor 
dear,  vulgar  people  endeavouring  to  keep  up  with 
my  cousin  the  Marchioness's  party,  who  hae  been 
shirking  them  at  every  step  sin  we  left  Brus- 
sels ;  for  they  hae  no  their  sin  oanriage,  poor 
creatures !  and  this  crazy  concern  is  just  hired,  do 
you  see,  for  the  occasion.  But  don't  let  us  lose 
time,  Sir  Freederick  ;  you  H  just  order  your  car- 
riage to  draw  up,  and  allow  it  to  set  us  down  at 
the  Bellevue,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  (or  any  of 
the  gaieties.^ 
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^^  We  Jtnust  fiist  look  to  that  poor  wretch,^^ 
Sfud  Sir  Frederick,  pointing  to  the  courier,  who 
W9S  now  assisted  by  Sir  Frederick  and  his  servants 
(but  still  continued  looking  round  for  the  firag- 
ments  of  his  pipe  and  pouch). 

**  Eh !  leave  him  with  the  postilion,^  said 
Lady  Anastasia.  **  Yonder  is  a  cabaiet,  and 
we  11  leave  our  maid  to  take  care  of  the  things, 
and  tie  up  die  <dd  machine.  Come,  my  dear 
Leddy,  we  shall  be  too  late  for  everything.^ 

Sir  Frederick,  however,  insisted  on  replacing 
the  wounded  Herr  Muncher  in  his  own  rumble, 
with  his  own  courier  to  take  care  of  him  ;  and 
then»  with  a  feeling  of  deep  mortification,  which 
even  his  humanity  combated  in  vain,  he  placed 
the  two  ladies  in  the  post  of  honour  of  his  calash, 
and  throwing  himself  sulkily  with  his  back  to  the 
horses,  proceeded  along  the  Rue  de  Namur,  which 
opeas  at  once  upon  the  PUce  Royale. 

At  that  moment  the  Place  Royale  was  the 
«i/ofi  of  Belgium,  where  the  aovereign  and  the 
peojde  of  all  ranks  were  assembled  to  hear  the 
most  extraordinary  concert  that  was  ever  perform- 
ed to  the  most  muhitudinous  and  attentive  of  all 
andienoes.  As  the  carriage  flew  along,  it  pass- 
ed the  cortige  of  English  vehicles  which  were 
drawn  up  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des  Petits 
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Cannes,  where  it  was  stopped  hjr  a  sentiMl. 
The  two  ladies^  heads  weie  instantly,  tlu^t  psfit 
Sir  Frederick,  so  as  completely  ^o  exdn^e,  ^ 
view ;  while  the  piotrusion  of  Ladj . Ppgheitj'^ 
bulky  proportions  threatened  to  add  suffocatioci 
to  the  calamity.  Tender  inquiries  after  the  &- 
tigues  of  the  journey  were  addressed  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  camageSy  with  a  nanative  of  tke 
speakers^  own  misadventuresy  in  which  Sir  Frede- 
rick's name  was  mentioned  with  the  epithets  of 
^^  kind  friend,'"  ^'  old  tzavelling  companion,^  &c» 

Sir  Frederick  was  little  ambitious  of  sastaiAing 
the  character  thus  thrust  upon  him,-  before  the 
audience  which  he  suspected  to  be  present;  he 
therefore  opened  the  opposite  door,  and  let  himself 
out,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  his  ridiculous  pro- 
tegees, 9an8  tambour  battanty  and  escaping  unseen 
into  town.  He  sidled  along  therefore,  his  hat 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  his  eyes  glancing  from 
beneath  his  hat.  The  first  carriage  he  recognised 
was  his  own, — the  very  easy,  luxurious  trardl- 
ing  chariot  which  Fegan  (whose  name  over  the 
Hotel  d'Irlande  he  had  just  read  with  infinite 
amusement)  had  carefully  sent  back  from  the 
Tower-stairs  to  Carlton-teirace.  He  looked  no 
fiurther,  but  increased  his  speed ;  and  finding  that 
pedestrians  were  permitted  to  pas8,though  caniages 
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wtirt  not,  lie  entered  under  the  arch  which 
opens  itito  the  Place  Royale  from  the  Rue  de 
Namur,  snd  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  scene 
aivd  a  socibt^)  and  within  hearing  of  a  music,  which, 
taSen  altogether,  combined  the  most  extraordinary 
spectacle  ever  witnessed  in  modern  times. 

Sir  Frederick  placed  himself  close  to  the  left  of 
the  church  of  Caudenberg,  the  central  point  to 
which  all  eyes  and  ears  were  directed.  Oh  an 
elevated  estrade  in  the  front  of  the  peristyle, 
whose  columns  were  hung  with  trophies,  an  or- 
chestra of  six  hundred  musicians  were  performing 
the  national  hymn,  the  Brabarifonne^  to  an  au- 
dience of  many  thousand  persons.  The  still  and 
breathless  multitude  filled  the  vast  and  beautiful 
area  of  the  Place  Royale  to  its  utmost  boundaries, 
stretching  onwards  to  the  right  along  the  Rue 
Royale  and  the  Park,  descending  the  Montagne 
de  la  Cour  in  front,  and  filing  off  to  the  left  through 
the  spacious  Rue  delaR^gence  and  Ruede  Namur, 
as'  far  as  sounds  were  audible  or  objects  visible. 

The  audience  was  composed  of  many  genera- 
tions; old  men  supported  by  their  grandchildren, 
and  babies  on  their  mother^'s  bosoms.  In  the 
gtrictest  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  the  Belgian 
people.  Within  a  slight  boundary  of  frame- 
work, oveir  which  some  hundreds  of  red  rude  arms 
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were  leaning,  aat  the  legtllative  lepiesentatives  of 
the  people,  the  public  authorities^  and  sudi  fo- 
reign guests  as  applied  for  admission  hj  the 
sacred  name  of  sttahgeis.  Without  the  barrier, 
stood  the  promiscuous  multitude  ;  and  abore  their 
heads,  in  the  windows  of  the  surrounding  architec- 
tural edifices,  were  crowded  the  higher  chsses, 
native  and  foreign :  the  public  Hdtels  de  TEurope, 
de  Fkndres,  and  the  Bellevue,  contained  tfa«r 
own  guests ;  and  the  other  buildings  sparkled 
with  the  beau-monde  of  the  country ! 

In  the  balconies  of  the  Hdtel  de  Merode  stood 
the  King  and  Queen,  the  (t<tt  major^  and  a  nu- 
merous society  of  Belgian  gentry,  brilliant  in 
uniforms,  or  in  the  gaiety  and  freshness  of  a  Pa- 
risian morning  toilet.  There  was  no  military 
array,  no  body-guards.  A  sentinel  stationed  at 
the  various  entrances  into  the  Place,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  carriages  from  disturbing  the 
music  by  their  roll,  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
approach  of  all  who  could  find  standing-room ; 
and  not  a  gesture  or  a  word  disturbed  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene,  or  the  exquisite  harmony  of 
the  concert. 

Sir  Frederick  Mottram  forgot  the  adventure  in 
which  he  had  a  moment  before  been  so  ludicrously 
involved  ;  his  narrow  escape  from  the  MontresBor 


fafij,  and  tcom  his  own  wife.  He  forgot  all  per* 
sonal  considenUions.  The  scffBe  he  gazed  on,  the 
persons  he  beheld,  the  music  he  listened  to,  ab- 
sorbed his  whole  attention,  his  imagination,  and 
his  feelings. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  witness  a  member  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  of  Germany  standing  forward  as 
the  elected  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  people ;  to 
4isten  to  a  national  anthem,  the  dirge  of  despotism ! 
It  was  a  singular  eyent  to  see  the  descendant  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  a  daughter  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  listening  to  the  music  of  the  JUarHiUaue 
and  of  the  Brabanfonne.  It  was  gmcious  to  behold, 
in  the  ruddy  countenances  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes, the  evidence  of  a  people  who  have  strictly 
realized  the  vague  wish  of  her  best  ancestor,  having 
each  lepoulet  au  pot^  or  something  more  substantial. 
But  more  remarkable,  more  striking,  was  the  solemn 
silence,  the  deep  and  profound  spirit  with  which 
these  hymns  to  liberty  were  heard.  There  were 
no  vivaUy  no  explosions  of  sentiment,  such  as 
those  with  which  France  is  accustomed  to  hail  the 
freedom  she  has  so  often  and  so  bravely  struggled 
for,  and  so  often  and  so  lightly  resigned.  The  pei^ 
vading  feeling  was  that  of  men,  in  earnest  m  all  they 
do;  and  who,  though  they  may  again  be  overwhelm- 
ed, as  in  former  times,  by  masses,  will  never  be 
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subdued  in  spirit :  for  tbe  U^^dfUfe^ie^  FUmmniti 
are  at  this  day  predsely  wliat  .theyrwexe  whesi  Pfa^ 
lippe-le-Bon  of  Buiguady  fqpvmcjbed.iUfin^.pilli 
the  temperament  which  resisti^d  ev^n  his  splendtd 
despotism,  and  which  thiey  derived  bom  their  re- 
motest ancestors,  the  sturdiest  and  ike  most 
awakened  of  the  Franks. 

The  concert  was  concluded  with  a  rooad  ^ 
plause ;  and  the  multitude  dispeised  as  <)uietly 
they  had  assembled,  pouring  down  the  stBeeis  and 
avenues,  and  along  the  shady  walks  of  the  Park, 
each  to  his  habitual  or  temporary  home,  to  repoae 
or  to  regale,  in  readiness  for  the  gratis  repreaenta* 
tion  of  the  theatre,  for  the  fireworks,  or  for  theiUu* 
mination  of  the  Tour  de  St.  Michel,  (the  beacon 
political  and  religious  of  the  good  people  of  Brus- 
sels). 

Sir  Frederick  still  retained  his  seat  under 
some  floating  draperies,  to  which  a  member  of 
the  chambers  had  courteously  conducted  him.  A 
slight  shower,  which  fell  with  the  concluding  burs 
of  the  concert,  to  the  damage  of  many  a  ckapeau 
roae^  and  robe  bleu  cileste,*  gave  him  an  excuse 

*  The  freshness  and  elegance  of  the  Belgian  toilet  on  the 
occasion  of  the  morning  festivities  of  the  Four  Days  was 
very  conspicuous,  and  had  a  very  brilliant  efiect,  particu- 
larly upon  the  occasion  here  described. 
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Cm"  leeeping  to  hia  shelter,  and  it  etiabled  hini 
to  i^ldi,  undeen^  ^e-entrAe  of  tlie  English  car- 
riages At  the  c<Aclii6ion  of  the  ceremony.  His 
own  toiveUtng  chariot  led  the  way,  occupied  within 
by- Lady  Fiances  and  her  maid,  and  without 
by  her  liTeryHsenrant  and  page.  Lord  Aubrey's 
britzka  followed ;  his  Lordship  and  Lord  Ailing- 
Um  Mi  the  dicky,  their  two  foreign  yalets  within, 
and  a  courier  and  liveryHserrant  behind.  The 
third  carriage  contained  Lady  Montressor,  stretched 
at  ftdl  length  on  piles  of  cushions,  and  accompanied 
by  hat  own  woman,  and  Dr.  Rodolf  de  Buigo ; 
and  on  the  coach-box  were  Mrs.  St.  Leger  and 
Claude  Campbell,  80U9  la  mSme  paraplute.  A 
sort  of  sumpter  carriage  closed  the  march,  laden 
with  footmen,  maids,  a  green  monkey,  a  grey  paro- 
quet, and  a  French  dog ;  the  latter  three  articles 
recent  purchases  of  her  Ladyship,  and  intended 
far  her  menagerie  in  London.  After  a  moment's 
interval,  Sir  Frederick's  calash  appeared  with  the 
Ladies  Dogherty  and  Macanulty.  The  -whole 
cavalcade  passed  slowly  through  the  dispersing  but 
still  dense  crowd,  and  drew  up  at  the  porte-^ochire 
of  the  H6tel  de  Bellevue. 

Apartments  at  high  price  must  have  been  retained 
at  the  Bellevue ;  for  the  whole  party,  received  at 
the  gate  by  Lord  Montressor  and  a  host  of  English 
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henaz,  alig^ited  and  eoieiBd.  Not  m  the  Itdiw 
oeeapymg  Sir  Fiederiek'^s  caniage.  After  aa 
altcrcatioii  of  aome  length  with  the  potter  and 
waiters,  thej  drove  to  the  Hotel  dc  FlandiM 
and  de  FEiin^ ;  and  thes,  to  the  ovner*s  map* 
tifieation,  he  beheld  his  carriage  slowly  windiiig 
down  the  Montagne  de  k  Conr,  his  senrants  still 
keeping  their  aeats.  His  fint  altenpt  in  his  own 
bdialf  was  to  ae^  his  dd  apartmenta  at  the 
Fhndres ;  but  the j,  with  eTcry  other  room  in  the 
hotel,  had  been  occupied  for  the  Four  Days,  es» 
eq»ting  only  that  one  appropriated  to  the  obliging 
hostess  heiaelf^  who  resigned  her  fiunily  aUrrmd  in 
his  fiiTonr,  tiH  the  clearing  of  her  honse  on  the 
Mlowing  day  should  leave  the  suite  he  had  pte* 
viously  occupied  on  prewiitr  disengaged. 

A  qpot  iriicran  to  repose  independently  of  his 
wife  and  hex  party  being  thus  secured,  he  soHght 
the  solitude  of  the  now  silent,  empty  Paik,  to 
concentiate  his  thoughts,  cahn  the  perturbatioa 
of  his  spirits  (ruffled  beyond  his  power  to  con-* 
trbl  them),  and  to  arrange  something  like  a  plan 
of  conduct,  not  only  for  what  might  occur  during 
his  short  residence  in  Belgium,  but,  as  &r  as  his 
wife  was  concerned,  for  his  iuture  existence.  The 
soft,  drisding  shower,  iduch  had  caaaed  sodi  a 
rapid  dispersion  after  the  grand  concert,  was  stiD 
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fiiyiBg,  mii^iiiig  with  the  lays  of  a  bright  evming 
sun. .  The  BiMwiTi  Vert,  the  usual  eentre  of  the 
pfomeiiadersy  waa  now  deaerted,  and  a  thousand 
odonis  were  esdudbig  firom  the  dewy  tufts  of 
flowers  which  embalmed  the  adjoining  bosquets 
of  acacias  and  chesnut-trees. 

To  avoid  the  chsnee  of  obtrnsion,  Sii  Fxederick 
descended  into  one  of  the  bcu  fimdB,  wheie  the 
intertwining  foliage  rendeis  letbement  so  fiicile, 
and  afibtds  a  calm  and  delicious  retreat  in  the 
bosom  of  a  busy  and  bustling  city.  And  now, 
breathing  freely,  and  for  the  first  time  raising 
his  eyeSy  he  was  about  to  throw  himself  on  a 
bench,  when  he  perceived  that  it  was  already  oo* 
copied  by  a  Biguine  in  fiill  costume.  She  was 
leaning  thoughtfully  on  her  am,  and  a  smaQ 
basket  lay  by  her  side.  He  instantly  retreated. 
Associations  more  powerful  than  his  will  to  over- 
come had  rendered  every  circumstance  and  perr 
Am  connected  with  that  order  interesting,  and 
even  agitating  to  him ;  and  before  he  had  reached 
the  summit  of  the  acclivity  by  which  the  bos 
fond  is  quitted,  he  was  seized,  first  with  a  sus- 
picion, and  then  with  a  conviction,  that  the  ab- 
sorbed and  pensive  Sister  of  St.  Beghe  was  the 
SoBur  Oreite  of  St.  John^s  at  Bruges^Madame 
Marguerite  herself. 


HepmedfiirAiiioneBt,  ttniggfedmtklacfedr 
ings,  liis  hopes,  his  deMtcit  sad  Ur  plighlM 
mise;  bat  an  impobe  itwwigCT  thn^lMiidB] 
bftied  aad  conqaeted  erery  wiopr—d  more  pwiMl 
dioiight.  He  rrtomed  ii|ioiihii6tef»,miid,;lHHi» 
ing  Ihrougk  the  interwoTen  boBehes^iihich.  ftoNd 
an  umbngeous  bomr  over  the  ami  hie  had.leff^  hs 
fiNmd  it 'empty:  The  Bigtdmt  hid  Aa^ypeand; 
bat,  in  the  hony  piobabl  j  of  eacqie,  had  left  ha 
little  basket  behind  her. 

The  dense  skreen  feimed  by  the  laxaxHoit  ahraht 
concealed  the  path  she  had  taken.  Hetoc^vpha 
basket,  which  contained  only  a  psogmmme  ef  the 
fetes,  some  flowers,  and  a  laige  dimwing-card,  oo 
which  was  sketched,  with  the  most  chaBtcteriatic  & 
delity,  and  with  a  bold  bat  feathery  tondi,  a  ymm 
of  the  scene  leoendy  exhibited  in  the  Phce  BoyakL 
The  B^tWs  coif  was  obvioos  among  the  listen- 
ing multitude,  leaning  over  the  hairier  of  the  »r 
served  seats.  He  noUe  ft^ade  of  the  Oandea* 
beig  formed  the  back-ground;  and  among  the 
many  heads  grouped  to  the  right  of  the  spot 
where  the  artist  stood,  it  was  just  posBiUe  to  dis- 
tinguish one  figure,  holding  back  the  drapery  in 
which  it  was  shrouded; — that  figure  was  hk 
own. 

The  Biguhiej  then,  who  had  nungledamoi^ 
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41m  people  on  iliis  tDRiin|riiaiit  day,  and  irlio  had 
Ukttn  tUs  felkiiloiis  fikefcdi^  iras  the  artist  of  the 
Qitend  tyoc&•ci^ff'<— waa  indeed  Madame  Mai^ 
gMiite.  He  anae;  and  waa  already  haateniag 
alang  tlie  paik,  the  foxgotten  basket  serving  as  an 
escmefor  ovextaking  the  owner ;  but  as  he  passed 
ia  fcimt.ef  the  militajry  orchestra,  with  his  glasa 
Vi  hia  eje,  and  looking  in  every  direction  in  search 
ef.hia  olgect,  he  perceived  the  pkin,  dark  calash 
wheeling  away  from  the  iron  gates,  which  open 
Mt  the  Place  Boyale,  (the  white  coif  of  the^^gtetn^ 
jaat  seen  behind  its  curtains :)  the  next  moment  it 
was  out  of  sight. 

He  was  now  no  longer  in  a  mood  for  tranquil 
naeditation  or  sober  resolve ;  still  less  for  a  ren- 
acmtre  with  llie  members  of  his  wife^'s  party.  He 
rctoraed  to  replace  the  basket  where  he  had 
found  it,  first  buttoning  up  the  drawing  within 
his  coat:  and,  after  an  hour'^s  pacing  under  the 
shade  of  the  plane-trees  which  shadow  the  eastern 
alley  of  the  Park,  he  retuzned  to  his  hotel — having 
filially  resolved,  to  resolve  on  nothing !  to  leave 
everything  to  the  chances,  and  to  do  the  decencici 
(as  he  mentally  phrased  it)  by  immediately  pre* 
senting  lumself  to  his  wife  and  her  party. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hotel  de  Flandres,  he  found 
his  own  GKEDage  entmng  the  gateway ;  it  having 


ibcPocirdeNwv;  Ike  Hotel  fMuide 
^  Q«iT  iUtar  thpj  eo«ld  find,  after  twfe»- 
iv  BbHKk  kick  nd  bv,  ^  tmrn  bmi  i  Famtrty^ 
» Sg Frgderkk^s fAt ixpuwd k,  Tbeinsaidd* 
c^ wi::ka  lOT^  look,  tkol  ^  AcirLodTiUpo  kod 
Related  kirn  topmemtkcirtkanksyond  raqwili 
tkoi  tkr  ciitp.  M%kl  set  tkcm  down  al  tke 
m  tke  rvvniii?;  bat  tkoL  as  one  of  tke 
via  krokcB.  ke  kad  aarared  dwaa  de  mm 
ckeK  tkat  ikmi  «aa  quite  imposBUe.^ 

To  dreaa.  aad  to  amd  a  pcndled  Bote  to  Ladj 
Fiaaeea.  wanoanang  kis  annal,  wcie  Sir  FVede* 
nck^s  occvpaciow  far  tke  sneeeediiig  kalf-koar. 
Tke  f}flowiii£  pcacikd  answer  vat  letomed  :— 

^  We  kad  abettdr  learned  fiom  Tovr  fiienda  (1 
beiic^  I  dbonldaaj  3ro«r  rviatMw)  tke  Dogkertya, 
tkaiTonkadvnved — ^IamkapiiTtokear,inpetftet 
keaML  We  aie  aD  mr  inaananodionaly  kdged 
kne;  b««  aa  I  dare  tke  non  of  sj dear  (and,  I 
fear,  djing)  fiiend,  Geoigioa  M  ontreaMM',  it  mattc» 
little  to  me.  I  am  glad  too  ave  better  pionded  al 
ikedandica,  aalknovkowaradiTovarepatoQt 
of  Tonr  voT  br  Vint  of  eomfcrta.  Wearednaa- 
B«  for  tke  tkntie,  (a  gak  n^t,  and  tke  King 
and  Qnecn  gtimgy)  kaving  taken  a  nMiad  mi  bmU 
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d^.tcmcy  hj  mj  of  dinner.  We  faaVe  places  in 
the  Pnnoess  of  SdiaflfeiAaiisen''8  box ;  piay  join 
iit»  Alfred  Montressor  sends  jon  Ids  bone;  as 
oar  men  ^ron'^t  honour  the  Citizen  King  ^rith  their 
presence,  eyen  though  tempted  by  the  society  of 
onr  Grande  Prineesse.^ 

A  bitter  but  iirepressible  kugh  followed  the 
perasal  of  this  cool  and  inconsequent  billet.  The 
dear  £dends  of  the  dying  Lady  Montressor  dresg^ 
ing  for  the  theatre !  The  whole  was  a  sedative ; 
imd  be  determined  to  take  his  wife  and  her  party  on 
their  own  terms,  and  to  give  the  conjugal  rendez- 
vous, (after  an  interval  to  which  a  crowd  of  stmnge 
and  unexpected  incidents  had  given  an  artificial 
length,)  in  the  box  of  the  very  woman  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  urgent  causes  of  their  recent 
separation. 

In  referring  to. Lady  Frances'^s  note  (between 
his  soup  and  his  paU)y  which  he  had  at  first  only 
glanced  over  with  irritated  rapidity,  the  words 
^  I  believe  your  rdaiians,  the  Dogfaertys,*^  struck 
him  first  as  a  joke  got  up  by  the  party,  and  then 
as  an  insult,  a  palpable  hit  at  other  relations, 
whose  unpretending  respectability  had  not  se- 
cured them  against  the  insolent  mystifications 
of  Lady  Frances'^s  noble  friends,  nor  him  fitrni 
her  own  impertinent  and  unfeeling  r^ioaches. 
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He  tore  the  note  in  a  thousand  pieces,  finished 
his  dinner,  drank  more  than  his  usual  quantity  of 
wine,  and  then  set  forth  for  the  theatre,  flushed, 
and  flurried  with  a  thousand  conflicting  feelings 
and  strong  excitements. 

The  streets  of  Brussels,  so  tranquil  an  hour  be- 
fore, now  resembled  one  of  those  fiurs  of  ancient 
times,  which,  in  the  palmy  state  of  the  Hansemtic 
league,  assembled  at  their  great  marts  the  popula- 
tion of  half  Europe.  Persons  of  every  condition 
and  costume  were  pouring  forth  to  watch  the  fiury 
lights  gradually  kindling  along  the  platform  of  the 
towers  of  the  cathedral,  or  sparkling  with  fimtasdc 
beauty  over  the  spire,  and  even  to  the  anx>w  on 
the  summit,  of  the  Hotel  de  Y  ille. 

It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Sir  Frederick 
threaded  the  crowd  in  the  Place  de  la  Monnaie,  and 
fought  his  way  to  the  portico  of  the  theatre,  and 
found  himself  at  last  at  the  open  door  of  the  Prin- 
eess  of  Schafienhausen^s  box,  which  was  crowded  to 
excess,  and  resounded  with  the  buzz  of  many  lan- 
guages. The  theatre  itself  was  thronged  to  its  sum- 
mit, the  pit  and  balcony  crammed  to  suflbcation. 
Opposite,  and  on  the  righfr-hand  side  of  the  stage, 
sat  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  The 
King'^s  Stafi^  occupied  the  box  on  the  left. 
'    Whoever  has  seen  the  parade  of  an  Irish  Vice- 
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roy^s  visit  to  the  theatre,  in  what   Dean   Swift 
styles  "  wretched  Dublin,  the  capital  of  wretched 
Ireland  ;^   whoever  has  witnessed  an  armed  force 
conducting  a  respectable  lady  and  nobleman  from 
one  neighbouring  street  to  another,  to  pass  an  hour 
or  two  at  a  play  ;  whoever  has  on  that  solemnity 
heard  the  clattering  of  cavalry,  and  the  word  of 
command  given  by  the  officer  of  the  guard ;  and 
seen  the  entrance  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his 
Lady,  in  court-dresses,  into  a  box  draped  and  de^ 
corated  with  the  bygone  insignia  of  feudal  royalty 
(tiny  pages  holding  up  regal  manteaus,  aide-de** 
camps,  comptrollers  and  stewards  of  the  house- 
hold, gentlemen  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  with 
state  physicians  in  solemn  black,  and  state  beef- 
eaters in  short  petticoats  and  long  halberds,  all 
filling  up  the  pageant);    whoever  has  seen  this, 
and  estimated  it  as  such  things  were  once  esti- 
mated  in  Ireland — as  the  Doghertys  and  the  Doc< 
tor  de  Burgos  still  estimate  them,— -would  think 
very  little,  or  rather  would  think  nothing  at  all, 
of  a  *  spectacle  gala"  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
royalty  at  Brussels  theatre. 

In  the  simple,  plain  box  of  their  Belgian  Majes* 
ties,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
the  Royal  Family  did  not  stand  behind  them  the 
entire  evening,  deeming  even  a  lounge  against  a 


vsBmlBBDT.  TVk  woe  BO  pagn,  comptroOeB, 

i^  goitlaMB  ofdnuTf  or  gcntlemeii  ^xtn- 
b«ty  «  rrwmitke,  At  pcaecfbl  tMwpfllhY 
to  tke  plij  vote  boI  iotemiptcd  br 
t  t|Bt  wwi—  «f  piity  fediBp,  b? 
ftn^  ftl  the  kcadsof  the  urioippT  actoR,  <v 
hooks  at  the  hads  of  dhe  olgeclB  of  bD  this  ptgein- 
OT.  NoiKtioBittrwcdledfarfroBitheganeiT, 
poronpoarf  br  aaothci  fceiioi  air  dcmmded  fitmi 
the  ph  ;  Bot  a  pnsQBcr  vas  Bade,  ncr  a  head  broken. 
For  Bochii^  in  the  histiionc  chtonides  of  aatioiis 
kss  icscMhled  a  neocgal  riat  to  the  dieatre  of 
Dabim,  thaa  the  Tisk  of  die  Kiag  and  Qnecii  of 
the  Bdgpms  to  the  theatre  of  Bnusels  on  Ae 
tvcntT-oxth  of  September  18S8. 

Sir  Ficdcrick  Mottiam  stood  at  the  timdiold 
of  the  PkiiMJM  of  SchaSoihauaeii'^s  box,  juat  able 
to  oee^  over  heads  lower  than  his  own,  die  rojal 
partj  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  theatre.  It 
was  a  giatcfal  aad  splendid  8%ht !  The  |Hece 
pcrfonuag  was  ^  Le  Mmriagt  IwfouMt^  It 
had  been  chosen  appropriatrl j,  as  being  the  pio- 
dnctioB  of  a  Belgian  author,  Monsievr  Qrisar  of 
Braascia,  whooe  brilliaBt  d^frae  had  been  hailed 
with  eoaapatiiot  tn«Biph. 

Tlicse  wcse  aome  points  in  the  ptaj  which  the 
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posoQB  in  tbe  Princess  of  Schafienhaosen^s  box 
xoight  have  applied  to  themselves ;  but  these  per- 
sons vere  in  themselves  a  dzama,  and  occupied 
\dth  their  own  parts.      In  the  front  of  the  box 
aat  the  Princess  and  Lady  Frances  Mottnun,  each 
with  a  cavalier  immediately  in  waiting,  leaving  the 
,  tops  of  the  ladies^  heads  alone  visible  from  behind. 
The  bhnde  coiffure^  wreathed  with  pearl,  of  the 
English  lady,  was  contrasted  by  the  jet-black  head, 
bound  simply  with  a  diadem  of  brilliants,  of  the  fo- 
rever.    Between  both  sat,  or  rather  fidgeted  the 
frivolous  chiffonnie  impersonation  of  Herbaults 
la$t'^~lAn.  St.  Leger ;  her  ckapeau  rose  flaunting 
its  vapoury  marabouts  in  the  faces  of  the  many  as- 
pirants for  her  universal  smiles,  who  hung  about  her 
and  filled  up  the  box  to  its  farthest  veige.   Among 
the  men  were  Lords  Aubrey  and  Allington  (less  of 
the  cxtrhne  droit  than  the  brothers  Montressor, 
who  were  at  that  moment  playing  a  fiunily-game 
at  icarU  with  Doctor  de  Buigo  at  the  couchette 
df  Lady  Montressor) ;  and  Claude  Campbell,  with 
his  fair  tresses  confounded  with  Mrs.  St.  Leger'^s 
maiabouts,  evidently  the  fisivourite  of  the  day. 

The  rest,  though  chiefly  English,  were  un- 
known to  Sir  Frederick.  He  stood,  therefore, 
patiently  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  first  piece, 
leaning  against  the  frame  of  the  door.     At  the 
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droppisg  of  the  curtain^  when  the  box  im  tUnned 
bj  the  temporaiy  departure  of  some  of  the  gentle- 
men, he  advanced,  and  was  recognised  by  Lord 
Aubrey,  Lord  Allington,  Ckude  Campbell,  aad 
Mrs.  St.  Leger.  Lady  Franceses  head  was  tamed 
to  the  adjoining  box,  and  almoet  touching  that  of 
a  young  and  beautiful  person,  on  whose  hi^t 
countenance  sat  the  immortal  bloom  which  poetry 
gives  to  Hebe,  and  painting  fails  to  realixe.  Sic 
was  talking  to  the  French  Ambassadress — the 
young,  the  good,  the  beautifiil  Countess  de  Latour 
Maubouig.* 

The  Princess,  on  the  contrary,  was  stooping 
down  her  diademed  head  to  some  one  who  was  ad- 
dressing her  from  the  balcony  below.  A  garland 
of  crimson  roses  binding  the  crimson  brows  of 
Lady  Dogherty,  marked  her  as  the  penon  thus 
distinguished  by  the  **  observed  of  all  obaervers.** 
The  Princess  appeared  to  excite  in  many  of 
the  audience  much  admiration,  mingled  with 
profound    astonishment ;     odd    doubts    of    the 

*  The  death  of  this  lady,  a  few  moDths  after  the  epodi 
here  described,  cast  a  shadow  over  the  elegant  and  rational 
pleasures  of  Brussels ;  and  left  aii  impfetsion  of  regret  oa 
all  hearts,  even  on  those  of  her  slightest  acquaiotanoe,  not 
yet  dispelled.  The  Countess  de  Latour  Maubouig 
daughter  to  the  celebrated  Count  Daru. 
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a^iy'  (Jf^fieir  own  senses,  or  of  her  identity, 
were'  beaifd  to  escape  their  lips  ;  and  the  title  of 
SohitfiTenhausen,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Madame' 
Mai^erite,  was  heard  on  every  side.  Lady 
Frances'  at  last  drew  back  her  head,  and  turning 
to  address  Lord  Aubrey,  found  seated  in  his 
placed— her  own  husband  ! 

■  T*Tic  recognition  was  cool,  courteous,  brief: 
one  word  on  the  last  accoimts  of  their  son,  an- 
other on  the  health  of  Lady  Montressor,  and 
then  a  broken  sentence,  an  unfinished  phrase,  with 
an  infinite  deal  of  nothings,  about  nothing,  and 
ten^ng  to  nothing.  On  the  re-entrance  of  *Lord 
Aubrey,  the  bon-ton  husband  instantly  resigned 
{lis  place  ;  and  was  joining  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  who, 
with  Claude  Campbell,  was  now  perched  on  one  of 
tliose  high  seats  which  flank  the  private  boxes 
facing  the  proscenium  in  the  theatre  of  Brussels, 
when  Lady  Frances,  tapping  his  arm  with  her  fan, 
said,  "I  suppose  I  may  now  present  you  to  the 
Princess  of  Schafienhausen,  the  patroness  of  your 
ftiend  Madame  Marguerite  ?^ 

.  Sii  Fcedezick  felt  the  blood  mount  in  his  face, 
in  i^ile  of  every  effort  to  maintain  an  apUmb 
equal  to  the  coel  impertinence  of  his  wifeV  speech. 
He  answered,  however,  composedly,  "I  shall  bfe 
happy  to  have  the  honour.** 

VOL.   III.  o 
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Lady  Fiances  bent  forwaid  her  head  and  whim- 
pered the  Princess,  who  ncTertheleBS  waited  to 
finish  an  audience  obtained  by  the  peisevering 
efforts  of  Lady  Dogherty.  She  at  last  dowly  and 
carelessly  turned  half  roond. 

^^  Sir  Frederick  Mottzam  desires  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  you,  Princess,^  said 
Lady  Frances,  half  laughingly,  half  ironically. 

^^  Sir  Frederick  does  me  honour,^  said  the  Prin- 
cess, turning  full  round,  in  all  the  blaie  of  beauty 
and  brilliants ;  the  one  enhanced  by  the  bludi  that 
mantled  on  her  cheek,  and  the  fire  that  sparkled 
in  her  eye ;  the  other  relieved  by  the  black  head 
and  robe  by  which  they  were  contrasted.     It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
striking  picture  than  that  presented  at  the  moment 
by  this  splendid  original.    It  struck  even  the  Hon- 
cludant  Lord  Aubrey  that  he  had  never  before  seen 
the  Princess  so  handsome ;   it  struck  Sir  Frederick 
Mottram  that  the  Princess  of  Schafifenhausen  was 
— Madame  Maiguerite ;  that  Madame  Maiguerite 
was  the  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen ;— that . . .  that 
. . .  that  he  was  himself  drunk,  dreaming,  or  mad !"" 
The  foreigner  who  had  been  leaning  over  the 
back  of  the  Princesses  chair  now  arose,  and,  with 
the  true  courtesy  of  a  foreigner,  ofibred  hia  seat 
to  the  stranger.    The  offer  was  promptly  accepted. 
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if  not  with  equal  oovtesy :  Sir  Frederick  dropped 
into  it.  The  Princess  resumed  her  seat;  the 
curtain  drew  up,  and  the  gay  petite  piece,  *  La 
Gageure  IwiprSvue^  bq[an  amidst  a  ciy  6om  the 
pit  of  "^  Chut— chwt—sOencer  The  Princess 
pressed  her  finger  on  her  smiling  lip  with  a  signi- 
ficant air ;  the  causeriea  of  her  box  ceased,  and 
all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  stage,  to  the  relief  of 
all  who  had  nothing  nM»e  to  say,  or  who  had 
more  to  express  than  words  could  tell,  or  eyes 
communicate. 

Sir  Frederick  Mottiam  rested  his  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  Princesses  chair,  his  head  upon  his 
hand;  and  his  quick  respiration  disturbed  the 
only  yagrant  tress  which  had  escaped  from  its 
brilliant  confinement  and  floated  on  her  marble 
neck. 

The  fiuce  finished,  the  curtain  dropped,  the 
audience  rose ;  and  the  departure  of  their  Belgian 
Majesties,  like  their  ^itrance,  was  followed  by  the 
unanimous  acclamations  of  respect  of  the  entire 
audience.  But  not  one  servile  exclamation,  not 
one  party  word,  not  one  fiagomerie  de  circon- 
stance^  disgraced  the  free  expression  of  respectAil 
good-will,  which  honoured  those  who  offered,  as 
well  as  those  who  received  it. 

Lady  Frances  gave  her  ann  to  Lord  Aubrey, 

o2 
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Mn.  St.  L(«CT  hen  to  Ckode  Cunpbdl;  the 
PiiDcev  took  Sir  PredenckX  '^^ach  na  hesitat- 
ingly oseied. 

"  Pub  on,  Pnncen,"  nid  Ladj  Fnnccs,  with 
an  ard  mule  and  ugnificant  nod  of  the  head, 
and  standing  back  to  make  way  fiic  the  gtettcr 
lady. 

The  Piincess  took  h«  i»e«edence.  H«  cani- 
ne was  the  fiist  op ;  and  she  had  reached  the 
portico  of  the  thotre  in  nnbroken  silence,  save 
the  utterance  of  an  '  ov  rerotV*  to  Ladj  Frances, 
as  she  passed  her.  9ie  was  already  in  her  car- 
riage, and  her  chasseur  wis  on  the  alert  to  cloee 
the  door,  when  Sir  Frederick  a^ed  in  a  sharp 
tone — 

*'  And  I !  have  not  1  a  right  to  demand  an 
'  au  rttoir'  ?  Have  not  I  fulfilled  to  the  letter 
the  conditions  imposed  ?'" 

"  Then  make  one  effort  more,'"  was  the  reply : 
"  fidfil  them  in  the  spirit,  and  then  ....'" 

"  What  then  ?"  he  asked,  grasping  Gnnly  the 
hand  which  straggled  for  its  rdease. 

'*  Why,  (*«,"  she  said,  bending  down  her 
lic-.bl.  and  softening  her  roiee  to  a  whisper—"  then 
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Ooblions  done  oos  amoun, 

Quoi  qu'elles  aoient  bien  importunes. 

Qui  plus  y  peid,  plus  y  a  mis — 
C^est  quit  k  quit,  et  bons  amis.** 

She  kissed  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  drew 
back  :  the  footman  closed  the  door,  the  glass  was 
raised,  and  the  coachman  received  the  word — ^  Au 
Pavilion  de  GronendaeL'* 

The  rain  was  now  &lling  in  a  light,  pattering 
shower,  that  scarcely  dimmed  the  brilliant  fire- 
works which  shot  athwart  the  midnight  air.  The 
crowds  hurried  fron^  the  theatre  and  the  Place  de  la 
Monnaie  to  the  Porte  de  Schaerbeck,  to  the  Bou- 
levards, and  along  the  Rue  Royale;  the  great 
object  of  the  people  being  to  see  the  last  repre- 
sentation, which  was  to  close  the  national  festi- 
vities in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Four 
Days.  The  fireworks  represented  the  &9ade  of  a 
temple,  on  which  was  inscribed,  in  letters  of  living 
light,  the  simple  phrase 

<  26ieiiM  Sbptbmbbe.^ 

The  happy  multitudes  read  it  with  enthusiasm. 
There  was  one  among  them,  '  not  of  them,^  who 
read  it,  too,  with  a  strange  and  deep  interest ; 
to  whom  it  was  a  date,  an  epoch,  never  to  be 
foigotten. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THS    CHAMBSR   OP    BBPRB8ENTATIVR8    AND 
THB   OLD   PALACB. 

Thb  Four  Days  were  orer ;  die  n«tioind  fiStes 
of  the  anniyenuy  of  the  Belgian  leyolntion  had 
tenninated;  and  in  the  uniyenal  movement  of 
the  dense  population  which  had  filled  the  streets 
of  BmssdB,  no  riot,  no  disorder,  not  the  fiiintest 
distnrbance  had  arisen.  The  Hague  might  (as  it 
was  averred)  have  given  its  orders  to  excite  ocnn- 
motion :  not  even  an  accident  had  occoned  to  in- 
teirapt  the  harmony,  the  solemnity,  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  festivity. 

A  short  altercation  on  the  tace-coorse,  not 
known  beyond  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  b^' 
tween  an  Irish  son  of  the  Turf  (or  of  the  bog) 
and  a  Belgian  groom,  had  occasioned  more 
mirth  than  anger.  It  arose  out  of  what  was 
called  the  ^course  des  chevaux  iniightesj'*  in  which 
a  vermeil  cup  was  to  be  contended  for ;  when  the 
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sporting   Hibernian   had    offered    (in  .his   own 
phrase)  to  insinuate  his  black  colt,  Paddy  Whack, 
in  the  place  of  a  Belgian  horse,  which  he  charac- 
terised as  *  a  cratur  that  would  rather  die  than 
run.^     The  proposition,  in  itself  an  insult,  was 
followed  bj  such  dtnigrant  observations  on  all 
horses  in  general  not  bred  for  the  Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare,  and  all  Belgian  horses  in  particular,  by  the 
Irish  gentieman,  as  threatened  a  prompt  appeal 
to  other  means  than  a  reference  to  *  Us  juris  C 
but  the  interference  of  Lord  Montressor,  Lord 
Alfred,  and  some  Elnglish  gentlemen,  turned  the 
irhole  affikir  to  their  own  account  of  broad  fim. 
The  sporting  Irishman,  who  had  said  more  bitter 
things  of  Belgian  radng  than  it  might  have  been 
safe  to  translate  to  his  adversary,  was  promised  a 
&ir  field  for  his  colt  on  another  occasion ;  and 
having,    in   the  true  spirit  of  squireen  chivalry, 
given  his  card,  it  served  the  double  purpose  of 
announcing  his  name,  and  recommending  his  hotel, 
for  it  was  inscribed  *  Comfortable  Irish  In,  by 
Monsieur   Lawrence  Fq[an,  Aubergbte,   Hotel 
d^Irelande,  Porte  de  Namur." 

The  fetes,  however,  though  over  to  the  letter, 
continued  in  the  spirit ;  and  amusements  both 
private  and.  public  detained  the  steps  of  the 
gay,  and  furnished  an  excuse  to  the  idle  for  still 
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lingmng  in  Kussds.  Tke  abibitioii  of  pks 
tores  remiiiied  open;  the  cttj  bad  ofibred  • 
brillknt  ball  to  tlie  King  aad  Qioeeny  and  to  afl 
xhc  stangas  of  note  then  in  the  eq»itaL  The 
sptendid  and  bootable  mansaon  of  the  French 
AmbasBador  was  tvice  a  week  the  rendexrona 
of  the  elegant  and  the  gaj ;  and  the  Bntish  Am- 
bassador ipive  JMsreeaUe  dinncK.  The  deliditfid 
c^Kias  (^the  '  Zampa"  and  the  '  iV^  ow  Cltred' 
vere  pexfenned  to  fbD  booses,  altcnatdj  with 
the  representations  of  Madame  Dqaxet,  one  of 
the  most  fhanning  of  modem  comedians. 

It  vas  in  Tain,  therefore,  that  the  ^DipmUtiiotu 
Oramgisiei'  depaxted  to  London,  Fiankfort»  Top- 
Iiti«  to  solicit  the  restonlion  of  the  House  of  Nas- 
sao,  and  to  represent  the  Belgians  as  in  the  deepest 
dbiress,  commereial,  finanrial,  and  pditiad  ;  as 
supporting  with  reloctanoe  the  revolutionaiy  go- 
Temment,  and  read j,  let  anmu  i  la  auun,  to  efiect 
a  counter-reToludon.  The  Bdgians  oontinned, 
notwithstanding,  to  dance,  play,  and  sing ;  to  ap> 
plaud  the  ^  Zamtpa^  to  attend  the  races  of  Mont- 
plaisir,  and  to  stndj  the  pictures  in  the  eibibi- 
tion«  crowding  the  STOiaes  of  the  old  palace  from 
the  opening  to  the  shutting  of  its  gates. 

The  several  memben  of  the  Montressor  part j 
bad  eadi  a  motive  or  a  necessity  for  remaining. 
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Tke  Marchioness,  whose  illness  was  no  longer  a 
•Cii?,  or  a  means  of  coquetry,  could  not  travel — 
al  least  so  Dr.  de  Buigo  averred ;  and  aD  who 
were,  or  afi^ted  to  be,  interested  in  what  was 
whispered  to  be  her  approaching  end,  would  not 
leave  her. 

Lord  Alfred  and  Claude  CampbeD  alone  had 
broken  off  from  an  association  to  which  both, 
in  a  certain  degree,  had  become  i  charge. 
The  latter  had  been  recalled  into  service,  and 
went  in  hopes  of  negotiating  for  the  office  of 
secretary  of  legation  to  his  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montague  St.  Leger.  The  young  diplomatist  had 
left  England  deeply  enamoured  of  his  cousin  and 
godmother  Lady  Frances  Mottram  ;  he  quitted 
Brussels  quite  engaui  with  his  confidante  and 
jriayfellow  Mrs.  8t  Leger,  who  had  been  the  first 
to  announce  to  him  that  he  was  superseded  in 

ft 

the  good  graces  of  sa  belle  marrdine^  and  the 
only  one  to  console  him  for  an  infidelity,  which 
had  but  anticipated  his  own  by  a  week,  or  per- 
haps a  day. 

Lord  Alfred  had  quitted  Brussels  suddenly  and 
secretly;  in  dudgeon,  in  debt,  and  in  utter 
disgrace  with  more  than  one  of  his  party.  He 
had  run  horses  and  lost  at.  Montplaisir;  and 
had  actually  left  a  large  sporting  debt  unpaid  to 
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die  fatanHc  ovncr  of  Paddy  Wlttdk,  the 
of  tke  Hotd  d:*Unide»  Poite  de  Namir.  He 
kad  pbyed  rmlMtj  aad  been  dened  oat  at 
Baden.  He  kad  kai  an  eDwiiKNiB  aum  at  bil- 
Ikida  to  Coant  Katae&eDe&bogeiiy  at  Aix-la- 
Cliapdle,  vhidi  bis  brodicr  had  paid.  Bat  kb 
debta  to  tke  nan  of  lank  berag  disdaigedY  Loid 
Montreaaor  drev  up  bis  pnia^-aliinga,  and  de- 
dared  off.  Lotd  Montiemir  bad  abated  bis 
brotbcrs  bopea,  and  iraa  even  poflitiTe  of  bis  ahi- 
mate  snoeess  witb  the  PrinoeaB  of  Sebaffrnbin 
sen;  and  it  vas  not  nntQ  he  had  beoi  himself 
the  bearer  of  a  second  proposition  on  Lofd  Alfred's 
bdialf,  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the 
aani^enaiy^  thai  the  coU,  finn,  and  indignsnt 
refusal  of  the  Piincess  convinced  him  that,  in  kb 
brotbo^s  tedmical  phiasedogy,  it  vas  ^  no  go.' 

All  faitber  wa jb  and  meana  theRfbre  being  cat 
off.  Lord  Alfred,  on  the  evenmg  when  the  little 
|Meoe  of  *  VEseroc  da  Gramd  Mondt^  vas  pcr- 
fonned,  enacted  himsdf  one  of  its  scenes,  and 
made  an  abrupt  exit  from  Biussels,  wbidi  by  no 
means  elidted  the  plaudits  of  bis  creditoia,  nor 
pioTed  satisfiMrtory  to  the  friends  and  associates 
he  had  left  behind  him. 

Lady  Montressor,  meantime,  bad  been  tt- 
moved  to  a  sploidid  mansion  in  the  Rue  Dn- 
cale,  the  hotel  of  an  abeent  Bdgian  noble,  vbo 
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was  waitisg  vpon  cncmnstaiioes  in  his  diatesa 
near  the  Datdi  fifontia'.  The  BeDeToe  had 
been  voted  eloee  and  ineommodions  bj  Dr.  de 
Buigo,  whose  opinion,  while  it  met  the  desbes 
of  the  whole  psvty,  waB  moie  ezpiesdj  cslcnlated 
to  soit  the  interests  of— himself. 

The  members  of  the  Montressor  &mily  had 
each  their  elegant  apartments  detached  and  inde- 
pendently of  each  other ;  bat  Lady  Frances,  the 
most  dcToted  of  friends,  oceapied  a  lii  de  repot 
in  the  Marchionesses  dre8Bing*-room,  and  riuured 
with  Lord  Aubrey  those  tender  duties,  that,  in 
English  high  life,  often  produce  scenes  in  which 
feeling  and  folly,  piety  and  profligacy,   are  so 
strangely  mingled.     To  such   scenes  and   such 
diaracteristics  a  close  parallel   is  presented   in 
the  history   of  French   society  before   that  re- 
volution of  which  they  were  the  precursors,  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  occarions ;   and  whoever 
has  read  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  that  epoch,  will 
find  in  the  circles  of  the  Choiseuls,  the  De  Oram- 
monts  and  the  Boufflers,  of  the  d^Epinays,  Du 
Defiands  and  the  Espinasses,  types  of  the  habits 
and  morals  of  particular  sets  among  the  highest 
ckss  of  the  modem  English  oligarchy. 

9ia  Frederick  Mottram  neither  resented  the 
incivility  of  not  being  included  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  Ducale,  nor  objected 
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to  the  earnest  tequest  of  hk  weeping  ladj^i  to  be 
permitted  to  lemam  with  the  dying  Lndj  Monlic»» 
sor,  for  the  short  time  whidi  it  laig^t  please  IMvine 
Providence  to  spare  her  to  her  swxowingfiicpds. 
The  intentions  of  Heaven,  however.,  on  this  sub- 
ject seemed  anything  but  fixed.  The  auta&nd 
skies,  ^rtiich  wept  and  smiled  alternately  iqion 
Brussels  and  its  lingering  guests,  were  aot 
more  changeable  than  the  health,  spirits,  and 
looks  of  Lady  Montressor. 

Occupying  an  apartment  which  recaDed  all  dm 
is  most  splendid  and  tasteful  in  the  boudoir  of  a 
Parisian  petite  maitresse^  (for  all  Belgian  ladies  da 
not  ^  live  in  kitchens,^  and  dress  in  *  bedgowns,") 
she  sometimes  drew  her  coterie  round  her  easy- 
chair,  where,  dieltered  from  the  sunshine  by 
skreens  of  living  jasmine  and  other  odorifcroos 
plants,  she  was  all  life,  gaiety,  and  frolic.  At 
otha  times,  seated  in  the  ilmte  Iwmiire  of  dbawn 
draperies,  she  congregated  diem  round  the  fire, 
where  she  lay  shivering  in  cashmeres,  on  cusluons 
of  dder^own,  with  one  cold  hand  clasped  in  her. 
husbandX  and  the  other  in  that  of— -Lord  Aubrey, 
— fragile  and  fiided  as  the  flowers  over  which  she 
moralized. 

Lady  Ftancea,  meantime,  sobbed  over  her  t^p* 
esfciy ;  Mrs.  SC  Lcger  dropped  pearly  tears  over 
he  pearl  purse  she  was  knitting  for  Qaude  Gamp- 
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bdl ;  and  Lord  Allington  sketched  clever  carica- 
tuRS  of  the  whole  group  in  the  fly-leayes  of  his 
Rabelais,  which  he  was  now  reading  avec  dilicea 
for  the  first  time. 

At  other  times,  again,  Lady  Montressor  would 
insist  on  her  friends  adjourning  to  Sir  Roberta's  box 
at  the  theatre,  or  to  the  musical  promenades  of  the 
Park ;  and  when  they  returned,  she  fell  inta  hys- 
terics of  laughter  at  the  absurdities  discovered  or 
mystifications  enacted  at  the  expense  of  friends 
and  foes,  natives  or  foreigners.  Again,  she  was 
found  in  hysterics  of  tears,  complaming  of  the 
neglect  and  seeming  want  of  sympathy  of  those  for 
whom  she  had  lived  and  made  such  sacrifices,  (and 
she  turned  her  eyes  on  Lord  Aubrey.)  •*  She 
was  abandoned,^^  she  said,  *^  to  the  skill  and 
care  of  one  who,  however  skilful  and  kind,  was 
still  a  stmnger;^  and  then  Doctor  de  Buigo 
threw  down  his  eyes,  and  muttered  something  of 
*  professional  duty,"  '  intense  sympathy,'  and  *  de- 
voted respect.' 

Au  reste^  the  clique  lived  as  exclusively  to 
themselves  in  the  Rue  Ducale,  as  they  could  have 
done  in  all  the  most  fiistidious  jealousy  of  an 
overflowing  London  season,  when  cousins  come 
from  the  country,  and  exacting  constituents  threaten 
an  incursion  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The 
gentlemen,  however,  went  once  to  the  Chamber 
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of  Representatives,  as  a  matter  of  mere  curiosit  j : 
they  were  accompanied  by  Lady  Fiances  and  Mr. 
St.  Leger,  old  frequenters  of  the  Dnchess'^s  box  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  vell-known   haUiufes  of 
the  ventilator  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  exclamations  of  the  Tory  stateswomen  at 
the  elegance  and  accommodation  of  the  handsome 
tribune  to  which  they  were  conducted,  were  suffi- 
ciently audible  to  excite  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  young  members  immediately  beneath  theoL 
The  eloquence  of  the  orateur  who  at  their  entiaoce 
was  in  possession  of  la  parole  was  deranged.  He 
was  one  to  whose  ears  the  lowest  Uspmgs  of  female 
accents  were  femiliar.  The  tonsured  head,  cleri- 
cal precision  of  toilet,  ttm  patelin,  and  sly  side- 
long expression  of  countenance,  declared  him  to 
be  equally  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  churdi 

and  of  the  kdies.     It  was  the  Abb^  de  F ^ 

the  spiritual  director  and  vert-vert  of  the  Damus 
Anglaises  de  Bruges^  the  bel  esprit  of  the  Eng- 
lish coteries  of  that  city  and  of  Brussels. 

Singularly  enough,  the  subject  of  his  eloquent 
discourse  was  a  woman ;  and  his  speech  was  suffi- 
ciently personal  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
English  party,  who,  like  Horace  Walpole,  *  at- 
maietU  les  noma  propres^'*  and  who  were  almost 
tempted  to  encourage  the  speaker  with  a  *  Hear 
him,  hear  him  f^ 
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On  the  Abb^^s  resuming  his  seat,  the  sudden 
lisiDg  of  the  member  for  Bruges  excited  universal 
silence  :  he  was  one  who  never  rose  but  to  com- 
mand it.  Concise,  witty,  and  rapid,  the  speech 
of  Monsieur  JuUien  had  the  point  of  an  epi- 
gram, and  the  close  cogency  of  a  logical  argu- 
ment. The  chivalrous  championship  he  assumed 
'  for  the  nonce,^  admitted  of  all  the  gaiety  and 
pkyfiilness  which  are  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  his  somewhat  French  eloquence ;  and  carrying, 
as  he  did,  the  gallantry,  if  not '  the  sense,^  of  the 
House  along  with  him,  his  reply  to  the  Abbess 
philippic  produced  that  ^grande  hilariUj  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  English  journals,  may  be 
translated  *  continued  laughter^ 

Lady  Frances  and  Mrs.  St.  Leger  were  amused 
up  to  their  bent.  ''  Do  you  know,^  said  the 
latter,  *Uhat  this  is  infinitely  more  entertaining 
than  either  of  our  Houses  ?^ 

"  Yes,'^  said  Lady  Frances  ;  "  one  tires  of  every- 
thing in  the  long-run  —  even  of  dear  old  Eldon^s 
tears,  which  used  to  affect  one  so  very  much.*" 

*'  And  then,*"  said  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  *'  there  is 
some  difference  between  the  fresh  air  of  this  de- 
lightful box,  seeing  and  seen,  and  our  mounting  to 
the  ventilator  at  St.  Stephen^  <md  thrusting  one'^s 
head  through  pigeon-holes,  to  inhale  an  atmosphere 
of  smoke  and  candlesnuffs.'*^ 


^Or  to  be  tratod,''  mii  Ijtif  Fbhsbb,  ki^ 
ing,  «'  wiih  bhck  Icm  and  idfaw^hts,  hj 
lisii^  yoimg  mcBber,  a  cMdklur  far  aor  mi 
and  pic-sks.^ 

'<  Gme,^  and  Lad  AvImt,  gwvdf,  *"  A» 
ia  antinatiooal ;  and,  vone  atiD,  dcaocntk  aid 
leTolatioiiaiy.^ 

""And  jet,**  aaid  Loid  MonticaaQr,  lookmg 
rMmd  al  tlie  beaatifiil  edifice  and  eaooMdiaMi 
ami^enieDt  of  the  dnmber,  ^  tlua  ■  a  spkudid 
thing!  I  acaicely  know  an  open-house  in  Eo- 
rqie  saperior:  and  iriienefcr  the  Naataaa  leooTcr 
their  authority,  and  pat  down  these  Jaeobin  chtha, 
it  win  make  a  deiicioos  MoUe  de  ipecCaolr.  Here 
are  jniYite  boxes,  yon  see ;  and  a  pit  and  two 
tien  for  the  pabUe.  By  the  by,  how  oowded  they 
are  !  only  look  !^ 

^^  They  are  <^>en,  I  snj^Miae,  to  the  eaunllci^ 
aud  Loid  Aubrey ;  *^  for  you  see  there  are  men  in 
bUmseMj  and  wnnen  in  the  dreas  of  the  Ckn- 
pine.^ 

^  Yes ;  but  what  el^ant  toilets  in  the  front 
row !  I  '^d  swear  that  is  a  metmd  JCHerhmdt 
in  the  ciapesai  ie  pailU  de  rig,'"  and  Mis.  St. 


^  And  look  at  the  nan  in  the  thidc  of  it  aD  !^ 
Lady  Fianoea.    **  I  ne?er  saw  areal  nan  be* 
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fiore ;  though  I  vent  as  one  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Lanadowne^a  masqueiade."^ 

^^  Thai  is  a  Biguint^  said  Lord  Montresaor. 
<^  I  have  often  thought  a  ballet  of  JB^j^tnet,  in  the 
hjgh  gioteaqne  style,  would  be  very  effective.  It 
would  beat  the  dance  of  the  dead  nuns  in  *  Ro- 
bert le  Diable'  hollow,'^ 

*'  There  T  said  Lord  Aubrey,  "  you  have  all 
staled  the  poor  Biguine  out  of  countenance.  She 
is  off.  Who  would  think  she  could  see  anything 
under  that  penthouse  of  stiff  linen  ?^ 

^^  Humph  !^  said  Lord  Montressor,  ''  I  have 
my  suspicions  of  that  sisterhood.  I  saw  a  fiiend 
of  yours.  Lady  Fiances,  in  fiill  chase  of  one,  not 
very  long  ago.*" 

''  Why,  there  U  Sir  Frederick,  I  dechire  r 
said  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  ^^  stuck  to  the  wall  like  one 
of  the  pilasters.  Oh !  now  he  sees  us,  and  is 
straggling  to  get  out.*" 

^^  Pray  let  us  meet  him,^  said  Lady  Frances, 
with  a  mischievous  laugh ;  '^  I  have  not  seen  him 
for  five  minutes  since  I  introduced  the  Princess 
to  him.^^ 

The  next  moment  the  whole  party  were  rapidly 
descending  the  beautiful  flight  of  marble  stairs 
which  descends  to  the  Doric  vestibule.  Sir  Fre- 
denck  was  ahready  at  the  entrance,  talking  to  a 
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grademaB,  whose  quick,  intellig^it  eyes  leeioed 
to  have  assumed  their  spectacles  to  emeeal  ijbm 
penetrating  and  observant  glances.  It  was  M<a- 
sieur  Nothomb,  the  secretary  of  state.  He  liad 
given  Sir  Frederick  rendesvous  at  three  o^dock,  to 
show  him  certain  diplomatic  curiosities;  and  it 
was  now  a  quarter  past.  The  gentlemen  wot 
walking  away  together,  when  the  English  psitj 
came  down  upon  the  Englidi  politician,  with  otkcf 
expectations  than  that  of  finding  him  wilh  i 
minister  of  state. 

''  Mottram,''  said  Lord  Montressor, ''  we  have 
lost  our  breath  in  running  after  you ;  do  stop  a 
moment. 

Sir  Frederick  turned  round  abruptly,  and  not 
much  amused  by  the  rencontre.  ^^  Lady  Mon- 
tressor,^  he  said,  ^^  is  better  to^lay,  by  your  ill 
being  here.^ 

''  So  weU,""  said  Lady  Frances,  with  ununil 
cordiality,  ^'  ihat  she  insists  on  our  dining  with 
her ;  and  has  charged  me  to  engage  you  to  be  of 
the  party .** 

^^  I  am  engaged,^  said  Sir  Frederick  coldly. 

^'  You  are  always  engaged,"^  muttered  Lady 
Frances,  poutingly,  and  passing  the  hand  she  had 
withdrawn  firom  Lord  Aubrey^s  aim  under  Sir  Fre- 
derick's.   "  Will  you  come  with  us  now,  to  see  the 
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pictures  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  Somerset  House 
business  here,  they  say,  that  is  very  good  indeed, 
and  quite  in  your  way.'' 

*^  I  have  seen  the  Exposition  already,''  he  re- 
plied,  drawing  back  his  arm,  ^<  and  I  am  particu- 
larly engaged  at  present  with  this  gentleman.  I 
am  going  to  see  some  diplomatic  documents 
which " 

"  Cannot  we  go  with  you  ?"  interrupted  Lady 
Frances  pertinaciously,  and  triumphing  in  the 
evident  perplexity  of  her  husband. 

The  polite  and  inezhaustible  courtesy  of  the 
young  minister  was  instantly  extended  to  the 
whole  English  party,  to  whom  he  was  presented 
in  form  by  the  inexpressibly  bored  Shr  Frederick. 
The  honours  were  then  done  by  the  historical 
interests  of  the  Palace  of  the  Representatiyes  of 
Belgium, — ^the  monument  of  many  changes.  It 
was  once  the  palace  of  the  Council  of  Brabant, 
then  of  the  Etata  Ginfraux ;  and,  in  earlier  days, 
it  was  the  modest  house  in  the  Forest  of  Soigne, 
where  Charles  the  Fifth  retired  immediately  after 
the  gorgeous  ceremony  of  his  abdication,  to 
live  in  reli^ous  retreat,  until  he  embarked  for 
Spain. 

In  the  official  apartments  of  the  minister  of  war 
were  displayed  for  Sir  Frederick's  inspection  the 
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treaties  by  which  the  five  powers  sereraDy  acknov- 
ledged  the  present  independence  of  Belgium,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  its  neidy-elected  king.  The 
seal  of  each  subscribing  sovereign  was  enclosed  in 
a  gold  or  sQver  box  of  handsome  woibnanship ; 
and  the  documents  were  written  on  the  firir  pages 
of  volumes  so  splendidly  bound  in  crimson,  scailet, 
or  purple  velvet,  that  they  might  have  scrrcd  for 
the  albums  of  a  modem  fine  lady,  or  the  breviary 
of  a  royal  saint  of  old. 

A  man^s  writing,  it  is  said,  may  be  taken  as  a 
fiiir  indication  of  his  character.  That  of  Wiffiam 
of  England  was  the  stout,  plain  round  hand  of 
the  inditer  of  *  go  it,  Ned."  The  signature  of 
the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  was  dashed 
with  such  violence,  that  the  pen  had  almost 
penetrated  the  paper,  and  the  ink  had  spattered 
fifom  the  concluding  flourish.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  brother  of  the  ftiture  Queen  of  HoM 
had  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  ihc  Belgian 
people,  as  a  necessity,  and  not  a  choice. 

**  How  very  pretty  r  said  Mrs.  St.  U^^ 
looking  only  at  the  bindings  of  the  volumes. 

'*  Vcry,'^  said  Lady  Prances:  **  I  should  so  Kkc 
to  borrow  one  for  a  pattern  for  my  book  of  btttte^ 
flies.*^ 

«  When  they  are  done  with,  Monsieur,"  asked 
Mrs.  St.  Leger,  (her  head  foil  of  red-boxes,  ^ 
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month  diamonds,  and  other  diplomatic  peiqui- 
sites,)  ^^  whom  do  you  give  them  to  ?  I  should 
so  like  to  have  one— when  they  become  useless.*" 

<(  Do  you  mean  that  for  an  epigram,  Mrs.  8t. 
Leger  ?^  asked  Lord  Allington,  while  every  one 
laughed. 

**  No,  no,"  said  Mis.  St.  Leger ;  "  they  really 
would  make  such  very  nice  chiffionniers ;  and  I 
have  seen  such  pretty  things  made  at  our  Office, 
of  the  red  boxes  and  other  things,  you  know.*" 

The  conversation  then  took  a  gay  and  rather 
spiriiud  turn;  supported  principally  by  Lord 
Allington  and  the  Secretary  of  State :  while  Lady 
Frances  talked  in  a  mutter  to  Lord  Aubrey,  and 
Mrs.  St.  Leger  made  eyes  at  the  Belgian  states- 
man. Sir  Frederick  Mottram  alone  appeared  to 
take  no  interest  in  the  conversation.  He  had 
seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  seemed  deeply 
engaged  in  looking  through  the  royal  recogni- 
tions of  the  new  and  independent  kingdom  of 
Belgium.  How  many  such  treaties,  fonned  at  the 
will  of  the  woild'^s  great  (or  little)  masters,  had 
been  made,  only  to  be  scattered  on  the  winds  by  the 
bursting  hurricane  of  events,  which  no  absolute  wiU 
could  control,  and  which  no  royal  wisdom  had  fore- 
seen !  What  now  are  the  recognitions  that  placed 
William  of  Nassau  on  the  Belgian  throne  !  They 
are,  what  Mrs.  St.  Leger  proposed  making  of  thoee^ 
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lie  gazed  on-^ckiffmu!  It  atniek  him  tktt 
henceforth  nations,  not  cabinets,  would  make  ie- 
cognitions ;  but  what  would  his  ex«coUeagiies  at 
home  think  of  the  reflection  ? 

Monsieur  Nothomb  was  now  obliged  to  return 
to  the  Chambers;  and  the  English  fiishionaUes 
agreed  to  walk  through  the  Paik  to  the  ameien 
Palaisj  to  see  the  eihibition  of  paintings.  Sir 
Frederick  Mottnun,  who  had  pieseired  the  peev- 
ish look  and  tetchy  manner  of  one  annoyed  in 
the  extreme,  was  something  surprised  to  find  his 
ann  suddenly  interwoven  in  that  of  his  wifes; 
Mrs.  St.  Leger  selected  Lord  Aubrey  for  her 
cavalier ;  and  Lord  Montressor,  breaking  off  fiom 
the  party,  joined  the  channing  repreaentatiTe  of 
Sf^hie  Amaud^  whose  exquisite  personification 
of  the  bon-ton  of  the  days  of  the  Henins  and 
the  Lauregais,had,  on  the  night  before,  made  more 
conquests  than  that  of  the  English  hereditaiy 
legislator. 

The  old  Palace  of  Brussels,  the  residoioe  of 
the  Austrian  and  Spanish  govemofs  and  minis- 
ters, and  the  site  of  many  historical  cTents,  is  now 
exclusively  devoted  to  arts,  sciences,  and  l^ten. 
It  contains  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  the  Bi- 
bliotheque  de  Bouigpgne,  the  national  gallezy  of 
ancient  masters,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  modem  school.     There  are  abo 
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some  objects  of  antiquaruua  interest  lying  neg^ 
leeted,  and  almost  unknown,  in  one  of  the  old 
mouldering  chambers,  formerly  nsed  as  a  dor- 
mitory for  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Among 
these^  is  the  cradle  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  in 
which  he  was  rocked  by  imperial  hands  in  his 
native  city  of  Ghent.  It  is  a  somewhat  clumsy 
crib,  curiously  carved;  and  now,  no  longer 
draped  with  purple  and  gold,  but  covered  with 
the  produce  of  the  spider^s  loom,  and  incrusted 
with  the  dust  of  centuries. 

Beside  it,  on  the  floor,  lie  various  pieces  of 
the  emperor^s  armour,  finely  chased  and  gilt, 
and  of  a  massive  weight ;  while  the  palfrey  rid- 
den by  the  brave  Infimta  Isabella  at  the  si^ge 
of  Ostend,  a  small  Spanish  horse,  appears  almost 
alive.  On  the  death  of  her  favourite  steed,  it 
had  been  stuffed  by  the  Princesses  order;  and  now, 
with  the  war-horse  of  Albert,  shot  in  the  fight, 
shares  the  fiite  of  the  relics  of  the  immortal 
monarch  of  half  the  world. 

Sir  Frederick  had  already  seen  these  various 
monuments  of  ancient  times  so  little  known ; 
and  he  had  haunted  the  Expasilion  incessantly, 
intrudiug  on  the  precious  time  of  Monsieur  Joly 
by  endless  questions  concerning  the  arts,  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  many  young  and 
aspiring  Belgian  painters.    He  continued  to  lead 
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them  back  to  a  §ubject  on  whidi  they  woe  dm 
imvillmg  to  dilate — the  eleration  of  M«3iim 
Mugueiite  to  rank  and  wealth,  her  effbrti  to 
serve  the  aita,  and  the  interest  she  wai  endo- 
TOUmg  to  spread  bj  her  example  and  her  c)o- 
qsence.  She  had  beepohen  a  cattle-piece  of 
Verbrockhoven,  viewB  of  the  castles  of  Liege  and 
Luzembotug  of  Boflsuet,  and  an  historical  picture 
of  the  Pour  Days  by  Wappers. 

It  waa  singnlar,  however,  that  in  the  hwitiL< 
where  it  was  bo  probable  that  the  artist- Prin<xs^ 
should  frequent,  she  had  not  been  seen :  sinn 
her  appearance  in  her  own  box  at  the  theatre, 
she  had  not  been  met  with  in  Brussels  or  iU 
environs. 

Sir  Frederick  had  soon  discovered  that  the  self- 
involved  English  ezclusives  knew  nothing  beyond 
their  own  party,  its  anauBements,  or  the  deeper  in- 
terests that  occupied  them ;  and  that  the  ideDtitj 
of  the  Princess  of  Schafi^hausen  with  MaduK 
Marguerite  remuned  unsuspected  by  his  wife,  siw 
might  probably  do  so  until  her  return  to  Eng^tli 
^-an  event  which  he  had  determined  should  br 
immediate. 

Ihiring  their  arm-in-arm  walk  &om  the  Park  lo 

the  Pftlfice,   Lady  Fiancea  was  as  strikin^y  PJ 

and  talkative,  as  her  hnsband  waa  grave  and  sileol. 

IB  ventured  on  bantering  him  on  his  Bd- 


]^ 
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gjao  flirtations ;  adopted  the  hint  of  the  Biguint^ 
and  adverted  to  the  old  story  of  Madame  Mar- 
guedte,  praying  for  grace  in  his  eyes  for  her 
patroness  the  Princess ;  and,  half  seriously,  half 
tauntingly^  reproaching  him  vith  having  banished 
her  from  Brussels,  by  his  barbarous  reception  of 
her  civilities  in  her  own  box. 

"  I  think/^  she  said,  "  her  business  to  Namur 
(as  her  note  of  adieu  calls  it)  is  only  a  pretence 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  till  you  are  gone.  I  see 
there  is  no  use  in  contending  with  you,  for  it  is 
guerre  i  la  ffiortJ^'* 

"  Not  on  my  part,"^  said  Sir  Frederick.  "  But 
you  may  write  to  your  friend,  that  I  shall  leave 
Brussels  the  day  after  to-morrow,  when  I  desire 
that  you  may  be  ready  to  accompany  me.^^ 

^^  Me  !'*''  said  Lady  Frances,  with  an  involuntary 
start,  and  a  compression  of  the  ann  she  leaned  on. 
^^  I  leave  Qeoogina  Montressor,  in  her  present 
state  !    You  don't  expect  that  ?*" 

^^  I  am  sick  of  this  parade  of  sensibility,^  he 
replied,  petulantly;  ^^  sick  of  this  grief  i  la  mode; 
of  this  dying  to-day,  and  giving  parties  to-monow  1 
Lady  Montressor  has  her  husband,  her  friend, 
apd  her  cousin  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  or  her  relation 
Lady  Anastasia,  to  take  your  place  at  her  eofd^ 

^^She  detestsLady  Anastasia,"' said  Lady  Fiances, 

VOL.  III.  p 
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almost  suflfocatiDg  with  sapprefised  feeliDgs ; 
^  neTcr  lets  her  inside  the  door,  though  she  has 
afanost  forced  it ;  and  consigns  her  to  jwnr  fiiends 
the  Dogherties,  with  whom  she  is  actually  lining 
at  a  pablic-hoose  ontade  the  P<«te  de  Namnr.'" 

^  My  friends  the  Dogherties,  as  yon  please  to 
call  them,  happen  to  be  utter  atmngeis,'^  said  Sir 
Frederick)  ^^with  whom  chance  has  brought  me 
into  contact  in  the  course  of  tiavdling:  they  areas 
much  your  friends  as  mine  ;  for  they  pursued  you 
with  their  Yulgar  fiuniUaiity,  is  they  did  me,  tiD  I 
peremptorily  shook  them  off,  with  that  obtraaive 
charlatan,  Lady  Montressor^s  new  physician.^ 

"The  Dogherties  my  friends!  they  are  no 
friends  of  mine,  unless  you  admit  them  to  be 
yours :  at  least,  they  are  not  my  relations,^  said 
Lady  Frances,  foigetfiil  of  all  the  *  honours  bright 
pledged  to  the  Princess. 

*^  What  does  this  silly  and  reiterated  mystifies* 
tion  mean  T^  said  %  Frederick,  suddenly  pull- 
ing up  in  uncontrolled  provocation. 

^<  It  means  just  ihtU^  said  Lady  Frances,  re- 
coYcring  her  temper  as  her  husband  lost  his^ 
*'  It  means  that  they  are  not  my  relations ;  and 
that  they  art  yours.^ 

''  Do  they  say  that  ?""  asked  Sir  Frederick,  so 
loudly  as  to  extort  from  Lord  Allii^gton  the  ob- 
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tlisl  ^  then  v«s   a  icgiilar  conjiigil 


^  /I  u  mUT  replied  Ladr  Fnnces. 

^^  Bt  vhoiB  ?^  be  asked. 

"^  Wliat  docs  that  signiir  ?^  she  leplied,  lower- 
mg  her  Toioe  and  shu^kening  her  pace,  that  their 
coDTeiBatioii  should  not  reach  the  partj  in  ad« 
iraaoe.  *^  What  does  it  signify  by  whom  snch 
malidoiis  and  mortifying  things  are  said  ?  If  they 
are  trae,  one  must  salMnit  to  the  humiliation,  and 
keep  as  clear  as  we  can  of  the  subject ; — ^you  know, 
we  hare  done  so  already  with  other  relations :  and 
if  they  are  not  trae,  we  may  langfa  at  the  calumn y.*^ 

*'  You  must  answer  my  question,"*^  said  Sir 
Frederick,  with  a  stem  and  peremptory  emphasis. 
^*  If  it  is  a  mystification  of  Lord  Allington^s  or 
the  Montiessois^— or  if  it  is  a  dull  invention  of 
thai  solemn,  empty  coxcomb.  Lord  Aubrey,  I 
shall  then  know  how  to  act ;  but  if  ...  .'^^ 

^^  Oh  !  no,  no  ;  by  ^  those  heavens  that  shine 
above  !^  ^  exclaimed  Lady  Fiances,  borrowing 
die  words  of  a  fiishionable  song,  *^  it  is  not  so. 
The  persons  you  have  named  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  and  be  it  true  or  false,  I  am  as  desirous 
to  keep  the  &ct  from  them  as  you  can  be.'** 

"  The  feet  !'*  he  inteirupted  vehemently. 
"  Why,  you  are  mad  !" 

p2 
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'^  Welly  tben,  the  fttoiy,  the  inventiOB,  the 
mjstificatioii— what  you  wilL  I  would  eoneed 
everything  of  the  kind  from  radi  men— men  so 
extremely  fiistidions  as, — as, — an  ■  In  shott, 
Creoigina  Montressor  alone  has  heard  it  breathed, 
and  she  has  her  reasons  for  not  betraying  a  secret 
of  mine.^ 

^^  By  all  that  '^s  sacred !  yonll  drive  me  mad, 
if  you  are  not  so  youisetf,""  eidaimed  Sir  Ft^ 
derick,  stopping  short,  as  they  entered  the  cout 
of  the  old  palace.  ^*  What  are  you  about  ? — 
what  do  you  allude  to  ?  You  do  not  mean,— I 
had  almost  said,  you  do  not  dare,  to  asncrt  that 
the  Dogherties  are  relations  of  mine  ?  Why,  hii 
son  was  a  helper  in  my  staUes,  and  then  ny 
groom — the  servant  who  accompanied  me  here."" 

«'  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  an,""  said  Lady  Frances 
in  an  agony.  *^  He  is  your  cousin :  his  rapid 
promotion  created  great  surprise  among  our  peo- 
ple. But,  pray,  donH  make  a  scena  now :  let  as 
join  our  party.  You  see  they  are  waiting  for  ns 
under  the  ardiway.     I  beseech  you  !^ 

*'  I  will  not  move  one  step,"^  said  Sir  Ffo- 
derid[,  stopping  diort,  and  tuning  fiiU  rouiid, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  his  wife,  ^*  till  you 
tell  me  who  invented  so  absurd,  so  malicious  a 
story.'' 
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**  Well,  tken,'^  she  replied  with  a  pio|Htiatiiig 
look  and  manner,  the  tears  swelling  in  her  bean* 
tifal  ejes,  ^onlj  donH  let  them  observe  the 
ridicule  of  our  position,  and  jou  shall  know 
all.'' 

**  Well,  well,''  he  said  impatiently;  and  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  party,  with  the  air  of  ob* 
serving  the  Gothic  fragment  of  a  princely  tomb, 
which  lies  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  to  the 
1^  of  the  entrance. 

**  Why  then,"  muttered  Lady  Frances,  drop- 
ping her  head  over  the  antique  monument,  as  if 
die  knew  or  cared  anything  about  any  of  the 
antiquities  upon  the  earth  or  beneath  it —  **  it 
was  ..."     She  paused. 

'*  Who,  who,  who  ?"  he  vehemently  repeated. 
^  The  Princess  of  Schaffenhausen,"  she  almost 
sobbed  out,  letting  &11  her  vol  over  her  face. 

^  Did  she  say  this  —  the  Princess  of  Hchaflfen- 
hausen?" 

*^  Yes ;  she  heard  it  all  from  Ma<lame  Mar- 
guerite, her  prategie,  lady  Mottiam,  ycmr 
mother,  was  half-sister  to  this  Bir— OdioiM  Ihh 
gherty.  She  had  gone  on  the  stage,  was  ihrtnuftt  off 
by  her  fiunily,  and  dianged  heg  immt ;  Inii  wk«n 
she  married  your  frther^  (beiog  as  miui^b  uimmM 
of  her  fiunOy  then  as  they  had  )M:fifrf,  U^ri  //f  t^ff) 
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she  cancelled  from  tlicm  ker  elevstioii.  This 
Madame  Maiguerite  is  her  niece,  the  daughter  of 
Ladj  Motlnun^a  half-brother,  an  officer  in  the 
French  aervice,  and,  of  comae,  niece  to  Sir  Igna- 
tius Dogherty.^ 

This  detail  was  made  with  a  rapid  ntteiance, 
but  with  an  onj^tie  bitterness  that  proTcd  the 
haughty  Tictim  of  an  interested  mi»aUiam€e  to 
have  a  secret  triumph  in  the  m(Hrtification  she  was 
inflicting.  &  Frederick  affected  to  stoop  his  head 
over  the  monummt,  took  out  his  handk^chief, 
as  if  to  runoTO  the  dust  which  obscured  the  in- 
scription, and  then,  when  Lady  Fiances  again 
took  his  arm,  suflered  her  to  lead  him  towards  the 
porfe-coc&^  of  the  palace.  The  party  were  suft- 
ckstly  pre-oeeopied  in  obtaining  admittance  from 
the  porter,  not  to  ha^e  noted  the  continuance  of 
the  ^  conjugal  aetrto^  in  the  court :  the  hours  of  ad- 
mission were  over,  the  doors  were  doaed,  and  k$ 
l0rdi  Anglaii  attached  an  importance  to  getting 
the  a^Tit^  whidi  under  other  circumstances  they 
would  not  have  Mt. 

While  disputing  the  point,  and  aasffliing  that 
though  the  hour  of  opening  ^^as  fixed,  no  hour  Ibr 
closing  was  announced,  and  that  the  pafalic 
ought  not  to  be  disappointed,  in  a  country  wheie 
the  puUic  are  ensrything,  a  young  artist  wai 
descending  the  stairs  which  open  into  the  potdt 
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He  immediately  came  forward,  and,  with  a  acnes 
of  courteous  bows,  assured  them  that  an  exception 
would  be  made  in  favour  of  stnngeis.  At  his 
intaoession,  the  whole  party  were  admitted  into 
the  gallery. 

The  salon  of  the  exhibition  is  a  long,  lofty,  and 
noble  apartment.  In  ordinary  times  its  waUs  are 
covered  with  a  collection  of  the  ancient  Flemish 
masters,  of  great  antique  curiosity  and  pictorial 
value ;  but  on  the  occasion  in  question,  these 
w;ere  covered  by  a  temporary  skreen-work,  on 
whidi  the  pictures  of  the  modem  artists  were  ex- 
posed. Although  the  gallery  was  dosed  for  the 
day  against  the  publi^,  several  artists  of  both 
sexes  were  still  lingering  before  some  of  its  finest 
paintings;  or  were  seated  in  conversation  on 
benches  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  vi* 
sitois. 

*^  What  a  handsome  gallery  !^  said  Lord 
AUington,  as  the  English  party  entered ;  ^*  and 
it  seems  nobly  filled  too  r 

**  Yes,  we  are  proud  of  our  school ;  but  among 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  present  coUec- 
tien^^  said  'the  young  cicerone,  **  we  count  the 
works  sent  to  us  bom  English  artists.^ 

He  pointed  to  the  magnificent  picture  of  the  ^ 
'FaU  of  Nineveh/ by  John  Martin.   The  English 
party  took  the  comptiment  as  it  was  meant,  and 
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eq>iessed  Ikeir  surprne  at  ofawmng  mot  wAy  the 
voi^  of  an  artist  of  irhom  the  Engiiah  natioB  ift 
fvoad,  but  sevenl  channmg  landscapes  byCoiiH 
stdble,  vith  sea-yiews,  landscapeb,  and  portiuCs  by 
the  Reinagles  and  other  British  aitists.^ 

<<  Come,'"  ssid  Lord  Montressor,  ^  this  is  libe- 
lalindeedr 

^^  It  nas  at  least  a  jadidoos  idea  of  the  direc^ 
tonal  commission,'"  said  a  gentleman  who  had 
j<Hned  his  friend  the  artist,  *'  to  unite  in  the 
same  exhibition  the  productions  of  the  several  Bih 
lopean  schools.  It  prevented  anj  tendency  lo 
cxdosion  or  indi^ue ;  and  it  aflbrded  the  of^or- 
tuitY  fior  c(Mnpaiis<His  of  manner,  style,  and  con* 
eepdon,  between  the  foreign  and  national  masteis, 
bj  which  all  may  profit,  even  in  preserving  their 
own  distingnishing  chaoctenBtics.^ 

**  The  conception  was  generous,'"  said  Lord 
Allington,  the  imly  one  of  the  party  who  brought 
either  taste  or  judgment  to  die  discussion ;  ^^but 
I  should  suppose  that  a  great  impediment  to  its 
execution  must  have  been  fimnd  in  the  expense. 
These  are  not  times  in  which  painieia,  like  your 
Rabois,  GUI  rival  in  their  pecuniary  libenlitiM 
the  princes  who  aflect  to  patronise  them.*" 

^'  And  therdbre  it  was,^  sud  Monsieur  Ciin- 
pan  (the  gmtkman  who  had  joined  and  address* 
ed  the  group),  ''thai  the  CmmiMtdm  Direeirkc, 
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in  inviiiiig  the  foreign  artists  to  contribute  to  the 
exhibition,  undertook  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
coavejance*  Under  the  old  system  here,  such  a 
iinion  of  talent  would  have  been  impossible.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  then  known  at  Paris,  that  we 
even  had  an  exhibition.^ 

With  a  natural  and  national  pride,  the  young 
artiflt  and  his  friends  then  proceeded  to  point  out 
the  magnificent  picture  of  the  '  Troupeau  effrayS 
par  Fmragej  by  Verboeckhoyen  ;  the  *  Christ  in 
the  Tomb,^  by  Wappen ;  the  *  Christ  restoring 
the  Blind,'  by  Gallait ;  '  the  Deluge,'  by  Mat- 
thieu;  with  the  works  of  Delvaux,  Van  Br^e, 
Ducorton,  Schaepkens,  Mademoiselle  Kindt,  &c. 
They  were  animated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  ob- 
tain, for  each,  the  approbation  of  the  foreign  vi- 
sitors, and  to  do  the  honours  by  the  salon. 

The  party,  however,  soon  broke  up  into 
smaller  groups.  Lady  Frances  had  advanced  to- 
wards a  picture,  foUowed  by  Lord  Aubrey ;  who, 
however,  instantly  retreated,  as  if  by  command. 
Mrs.  St.Lqper  stood  before  the  picture  of  *  El^nore 
and  Rosamonde,'  of  Mademoiselle  Fanny  Corr, 
coquetting  as  she  would  have  done  before  the  high 
altar  of  St.  Peter's.  8be  had  already  collected 
aioond  her  a  bevy  of  young  artists,  borrowed  a 
catalogue  from  Loienzo  Zampieri,  asked  a  question 
of  Monsieor  Madoo,  and  furnished  a  subject  both 
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for  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Monneur  De  Waaae. 
Like  a  true  dUplomatist,  ahe  had  placed  hendf  in 
relation  with  all  within  her  aphere ;— it  ia  ao  cnj 
for  a  pretty  woman  to  attract,  who  girea  hoaclf 
the  trouble  to  exhibit. 

%  Frederick  Mottraxn  atood  before  the  fine 
atatue  of  Count  Felix  de  Merode,  by  Qeef  (of 
Ghent)  ;  himaeli^  in  pose  and  fixture  i»f  lodt,  a 
living  atatue.  The  details  communicated  by  Ua 
wife  had  made  his  thoughta  a  chaos.  Thick-com- 
i^g  feaolTca  were  paasing  through  his  aching  head; 
hot  his  stem  and  inflexible  countenance  gave  no 
iadieatioD  of  the  war  of  feelings  which  were  agitat- 
ing his  mind.  Meantime,  the  young  men,  whoae 
attntionB  were  rendering  the  salon  ao  amusing  to 
^  EIngUah  party,  pointed  out  aome  of  the  nafv 
Mn  of  the  country  who  were  present.  Among 
theae,  was  Henry  de  Brouckere,  whose  eloquent 
discourse  in  the  Chamber,  against  the  parsimony 
of  the  minister,  and  in  &¥oar  of  the  claims  of 
art,  had  induced  the  artists  to  purdiaae  a  picture 
out  of  the  exhibition  for  the  purpoee  of  presenting 
it  to  him  as  an  appropriate  offering.  Monsieur 
Coghen  also  was  pointed  out  as  a  true  patron  of 
like  arts :  for  he  that  pays  a  libeml  price  for  good 
pkiures  is  the  best  encourager  of  geniua;  and 
0.'*a  rec^t  purchase  of  VeiboeckhoTen'f 
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beautiful  voik — wliidi  unites  to  the  fidelity  to 
natue  of  Paul  Potter,  the  life,  the  vfini^  and 
the  pictmesque  ideality,  the  highest  depattments 
of  imaginatiye  art — ^was  a  saffident  proof  of  his 
claim  to  the  charactor. 

Colonel  Joly  (the  President  of  the  Commission 
Directrice)  and  the  Mmister  of  the  Interior  were 
respectively  named,  as  they  passed  together  to- 
wards a  picture  in  the  distant  part  of  the  apart- 
ment. At  the  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the 
English  were  turned  towards  them,  they  were 
letuming  the  salute  of  a  lady  who  had  stopped 
befofe  the  *  Christopher  Columbus^  of  Schaepkens, 
an  extraordinary  composition  by  an  artist  as  yet 
scarcely  ^  known  to  fiune.**  The  lady,  though 
plainly  dressed  and  deeply  Tciled,  had  something 
marked  and  original  in  her  movement,  air,  and 
gtsturesy  —  a  freedom,  an  ease  and  decision  of 
step  and  attitude,  which  indicated  the  habit  of 
sdf-reliance,  equally  removed  from  awkwardncM 
and  aflfectation.  As  she  advanced,  she  aittacted 
the  attention  of  Lord  Montrcssor* 

^'  How  wdl,^  he  said,  ^  that^omao  strps  tmt  t 
How  admiafaly  she  treads  the  boafds,  as  we  my 
b^ind  the  aecnes.  Look^  AllttnfUm  i  fisUemiif 
mrtisie,  mmskmr  r 
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Monsieur  Vctbeickt,  (himself  a  trae  diaciple  of 
Benvenuto  Cdlini,  wliose  voriu  weie  among  die 
more  remailcable  obje^s  of  the  ezhibitain.)  *^  She 
was  an  aitist  before  her  mamsge,  and  weD  known 
as  Madame  Maignerite.'" 

^*  And  she  was  more  prized  as  Madame  Mar- 
guerite,'^ Slid  another  artist,  who  was  eonvetBii^ 
with  Monsieur  Veiberdct,  '^than  she  eTer  wi]l 
be  as  Princess  of  8chafenhausen.^ 

^*  Madame  Marguerite  V^  burst  forth  in  simul- 
taneous exclamation  from  the  whole  English  party. 
But  the  Princess  was  now  so  dose  as  to  break  off 
the  ftrther  observations,  of  which  she  was  about  to 
beccMne  the  subject.  She  started  back  with  an  evi- 
dent surprise  and  displeasure  on  recognising  her 
Elnglish  friends,  who  instantly  gathered  round  her, 
and  placed  their  astonishment,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal,  to  the  account  of  her  su<idcn 
iqpparition. 

^^  We  thou^t  you  were  at  Namuf?^  was  the 
general  observation^ 

^^  I  only  returned  ap  hour  back,^  she  said,  ^  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  gallery  being  closed 
against  the  public,  to  visit  it  a  Ute  repotfe.  But 
you  English  have  a  passe  purtout*  Europe  has 
no  retreat  from  your  curiosity.  You  *  stop  the 
chariot,  and  you  board  the  baige,^  as  your  poet 
says,  no  matter  who  may  be  the  passenger.^ 
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She  spoke  vitli  bhtenieaB,  and  in  good  itrand 
ISnglkb.  The  pntr  she  addreaeed  smiled  signi- 
fientl  J ;  tke  fctc^uqa  diew  bauk  ;  %  Frederick 
adfiaeed  a  fern  steps,  with  a  look  of  intense 
expresBion  :  the  rooms  became  rapidlj  thinned  ; 
and,  after  ashort  pause,  Lmd  Allington  replied  to 
the  Prinoess^s  obsemtion, 

«<  Yea,  ve  English  are  the  Paul  Pries  of  the 
highways  and  bjwmjs  of  the  whole  wodd ;  and, 
^hoping  we  donH  intrade/  we  thnist  cmr  stupid 
{Anes  into  eferj  one^s  privacy,  from  the  harem 
of  the  Oiaad  Signior,  to  the  mysterions  melody  of 
the  statue  of  Memnon ;  no  matter  what  reasons 
the  party  intruded  on  may  hare  to  escape  obser- 
fstioD  or  elude  discovery.^ 

**Prcctj^ia«rf,^said  the  Princess,  cooDy-:  "and 
then,  like  the  badauds  of  Paris,  who  turn  out  to 
Jairt  lfur9  forces^  as  they  term  it,  you  always  pay 
the  forfeit  of  your  own  bungling  curiosity,  by 
getting  into  some  dilenmia,  worse  than  that  you 
hoped  to  discover.  You  are  a  most  thinking 
people,  VOU9  aiUres  Anglais  ;  an  excellent  people ; 
but  you  are  the  mere  results  of  your  own  beef 
and  pudding,  the  sublimated  distillations  of  your 
port  and  porter:  and  the  same  dogged,  sturdy 
penevexance  that  has  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the 
ploddii^  mechanists  and  calculating  boys  of  Eu- 
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rope*  disqualifies  you  for  ihit  fount  of  sooal  id- 
trigue,  and  the  fawUrit  of  pdhiesl  comhJBStiwi. 
Solemn  pdiiticana,  joa  are  notoiioasly  the  coeoft- 
ert  paganit  of  every  cabinet.  Oreat  philosophfla, 
you  start  at  your  own  disooveiies ;  and  join  the 
cry  of  the  Sir  Andrew  Agnews  against  Locke 
and  Hobbes,-^you  are  ready  to  gulp  down  the 
mysticism  of  dreaming  Oennany,  to  study  the  ns- 
known  tongues  of  Irving,  and  to  preach  ooosGrra- 
tinn,  when  all  around  is  changing  and  progressiiig. 
You  fency  yourselves  the  Paul  Pries  of  Ewope ; 
you  are  but  the  George  Dandins :  and  for  tlie 
scrapes  you  get  into,  and  the  scrapes  you  are  try- 
ing to  get  out  of,  the  world  will  offer  you  no 
other  consolation  than  ^  Vaus  tavez  voulu^  Geeirgt 
Dandm-^'^cius  Favez  vamlu  r  ^ 

There  was  a  dramatic  vivacity  in  the  deliva? 
of  this  tirade,  that  would  have  placed  the  laugh  of 
the  auditors  on  the  aide  of  the  Princess,  had  thqr 
not  been  themselves  of  the  sul^ects  of  the  diar 
tribe. 

'^  These  are  strange  observations,^  said  Lord 
Allington,  *^  and  new  as  strange,  coining  as  they 
do  from  the  ultra  Princess  of  Schafienhansen. 
One  would  almost  suppose  they  had  been  prompt- 
ed by  Madame  Marguerite,  the  fair  artist  whose 
representation  of  that  revolutionary  scene  before 
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tke  Hdtel  de  V31e  bean  testimonj  to  her  princi- 
ples being  anytUng  but  cansenrative.'' 

^  En  iffet,-^  said  tke  Princess,  laughing,  **ihcy 
are  Madame  Maiguerite^s  opinions.  Wrong  or 
liglit,  they  are  honestly  and  fisnkly  hers.*^ 

Here  Lady  Fiances  seized  her  arm  with  a  com- 
piesrion  so  strong  as  induced  her  to  diav  the 
giasping  hand  through  hers. 

*^  Bnt,^  she  continued,  ^*  you  none  of  you  know 
Madame  Maiguerite ;  and  yet  she  has  long  been 
desirous  to  make  heiself  known  to  you.  I  have 
undeitakca  to  present  her  to  you  all,  when  circum- 
stances should  &vour  the  project ;  and  (as  I 
know  you  English  celebrate  all  events  by  a 
good  dinner,  and  love  to  discuss  principles  and 
pates,  to  enjoy  soups  and  sensations  at  the  same 
moment),  suppose  you  all  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow, at  my  old  rendezvous  de  chaste^  La 
Gronendael,  in  the  Forest  of  Soigne.^ 

'^  You  may  count  upon  me,^  said  Lord  Ailing^ 
ton,  half  in  love,  and  yet  half  in  distrust  of  the 
Proteus  Princess. 

*^  And  me,  and  me,  and  me  !^  said  Lord  Mon- 
tressor.  Lord  Allington,  Mrs.  St.  L^er,  and 
Lady  Fmnces. 

<<And  Sir  Frederick  Mottram?''  asked  the 
Princeas ;  *^  may  I  not  count  upon  him  ?^ 
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SirFvcdeiiA  Mottmn^  oame  into  osnii,^  sdd 
Lord  AUington,  lotddng  round.  Bat  Sir  Fnde- 
ntk  VIS  gone.  He  mo,  in  htiy  npidly  iraHdsg 
to  tbe  fiuther  end  of  Ihe  giUciy,  at  tke  meBMBt 
when  his  mme  wis  pronounced. 

^  Cetf  ^r  aid  the  Pimens,  gaUy;  ^LmIt 
Fnnccs  shall  answer  for  him.^ 

^^  I  beg  to  dedine  the  TCBpauabdiijy'^  said  Lai^ 
Fnnces  shaiply :  ^  let  those  answer  tar  him  who 
have  led  him  frran  his  firiends  and  partj.^ 

^  Led  him  r  re-echoed  the  Princess ;  ^<no  ok 
has  led  him — ciicomstances  akme  have  fened 
him ;  and  they  are  a  power  whidi,  bam  griy  mmt 
griy  fane  joa  all;  a  power  which  imperial  despo- 
tism itself  cannot  mediatiie.^ 

^  We  had  better  go,^  said  Lady  Ftances  im- 
patientlr;  ^they  will  certainly  dose  the  galkry.^ 

^^Whidi,'"  said  Lord  Allington,  ^^maynesver 
again  contain  so  many  originals  as  at  this  moment. 
So,  pny  let  us  prolong  the  exhibition,  tiD  wc 
stndy  a  little  nK»e  the  prindpal  sabject  of  by  &r 
the  greatest  original  in  the  coUectioa.^ 

^^  At  least,"*  sud  the  Princess,  drawing  fiirwaid 
a  diair,  *^  let  her  dioose  a  frToniable  light  lor 
her  pose .-  none  bat  artists  and  coquettes  know 
how  much  depends  on  that."* 

^*  None,^  said  Mrs.  St.  Legeiv  with  an  im- 
pulsive ndtttU  that  exdted  a  geneial  smile. 
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^  And  stage-nsanageis,^  observed  Lord  Mon- 


Lofd  AulNrej  sneered,  and  Ladj  Frances  mut- 
tered— ^  8tage*managex8  indeed — and  managei^ 
esses  too  I'' 

^^  Then,  here,^  said  Lord  AUington,  throwing 
himself  with  an  air  of  importance  on  a  bench — 
^^  here  I  take  my  seat  as  umpire/^ 

The  rest  of  the  party  followed  his  example,  with 
looks  of  eager  curiosity.  The  only  attendant  who 
lesDiained  in  the  gallery  was  busied  covering  some 
works  at  the  farther  extremity.  The  Princess 
seated  herself  in  an  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  group, 
threw  off  her  bonnet,  and  drew  herself  up  in  the 
attitude  suited  to  the  pose  for  an  intellectual  and 
poetical  portrait  of  the  highest  order.  The  pic- 
ture of  Pope  Oiulio,  by  Raphael,  was  not  more 
dmaeteristic ;  nor  that  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  by 
Leooaido  da  Vinci,  more  pictorial.  Her  drapery 
was  black,  her  complexion  pale,  her  eyes  flashing; 
and  the  background  of  a  sombre  picture,  before 
which  she  was  accidentally  placed,  gave  relief  to  her 
figure,  that  seemed  almost  to  make  a  part  of  the 
composition,  and  to  be  cased  in  the  rich  gold  frame 
surrounding  it;  while  a  bright  ftdl  shower  of 
light,  fidling  on  her  head,  completed  such  an 
original,  as  Vandyke  would  have  delisted  to 
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copy,  and  as  Rubens  seems  neYer  to  bave  «&- 
connived  in  a  female  fonn. 

Eveiy  one  was  strack  by  the  brilKuit  and  exlm- 
oidinary  effect  produced.  Theie  was  a  jnomffBlwy 
pause.  Lady  Fiances  saw  before  her  the  ooa- 
cealed  mistress  of  her  husband,  a  person  who  had 
doubly  made  her  a  dupe.  Lord  AUtngton  it- 
gaided  her  as  a  political  intrigante,  endowed 
with  great  beauty,  and  as  mudi  ability  as  he  had 
ever  *'  coped  withal.'*  Lord  Aubrey  thought  she 
made  Lady  Frances  look  fade ;  and  Mis.  St. 
Leger  saw  the  heroine  of  a  German  mmnrr. 
painted  by  a  member  of  the  romantic  school  ; 
while  Lord  Montressor  exclaimed^ 

''  There  is  a  tokUau,  if  you  will  r 

'*  Yes,  vivant^  said  Lord  AUington,  lookisg 
with  the  closed  eyes  of  a  practised  connoiaaenr. 

But  the  eyes  of  Madame  Schafienhausen  woe 
not  idle  ;  they  also  seemed  to  read  the  counte- 
nances before  her,  (where  not  <me  high  thought 
or  noble  passion  had  left  its  trace ;  where  all  was 
conyentionally  cold,  or  afiectedly  languid,)  wiA 
the  stem  contemptuous  gaze  of  one  who  knew 
them  well,  and  who 

'  — ^did  but  for  a  whik  uphold 

Hie  UDyoked  humour  of  theu*  idleiie«.* 

'^  Well,^^  fihe  said,  (the  curl  upon  her  lip  yield- 
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ing  to  a  smile  moire  of  pity  than  of  complacency,) 
**  Well,  will  no  one  oflfer  an  opinion  ?  The  pictuie 
has  been  3afficientl7  submitted  to  jour  critical 
acumen  to  obtain,  at  least,  a  decision  on  its  au- 
Ihenticitj.'" 

*'  Copy  or  original,  it  has  obtained  our  unqua- 
lified admiration,'*^  said  Lord  Allington  :  ^^  but 
what  we  want  to  get  at  is,  the  prima  initnzione  of 
the  artist.  We  see  the  effect  produced,  but 
know  not  the  motive  of  the  combination.^ 

**  Nothing  can  be  simpler,^  said  the  Princess,  as- 
suming a  serious  air,  and  an  attitude  of  easy  repose. 
^*  The  best  ccHnbinations  are  ever  the  simplest. 
To  drop  figure,  then,  for  fact,  and  to  clear  up  your 
doubts  (I  will  not  call  them  suspicions),  you  all  re- 
oeired  me  in  London,  under  a  delusion  in  which  I 
had  no  part,  as  the  elder  Princess  of  Schaffen- 
liaosen ;  as  the  widow  of  one  great  diplomatist, 
and  the  daughter  of  another ;  as  a  disciple  of  the 
school  of  Kaunitz,  and  an  agent  of  that  of  Met- 
temich;  as  one  whose  illustration  was  that  of 
feims  and  titles,  whose  genius  lay  in  intrigue,  and 
whose  character,  (shaded  by  vices  which  should 
have  banished  her  firom  society,)  was  yet  no  greater 
impediment  to  her  reception  among  the  autocrats 
of  London,  than  it  had  been  in  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  Vienna.     You  were  told  that  I  had 
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been  Mse  to  one  husband,  aiid  something  worse 
to  another :  but  you  supposed  me  high-bom,  and 
you  balanced  my  elevated  rank  against  my  despi- 
cable life.'* 

A  look  of  annoyance  and  a  stniggle  to  suppress 
risibflity  were  variously  depicted  on  the  Tarioos 
&ces  of  the  auditors. 

**  You  do  not  expect  that  in  courtesy  we  can 
reply  to  this  charge,^  said  Lord  Allington  smiliiig. 
**We  leave  it  to  Doctois'  Conmions  to  decide 
upon  equivocal  ladies,  and  take  all  upon  trust  tUl 
the  jury  pronounces  sentence.'' 

'*  Yes,  but  the  character  of  the  woman  for 
whom  you  took  me  was  not  equivocal ;  it  was 
known  to  all  Europe,  and  the  jury  of  public 
opinion  had  long  passed  sentence  of  '  guilty^  on 
it." 

**  Then,  you  are  not  the  real  Princess  of  Scbaf- 
fenhausen  ?"  asked  Mrs.  St.  Leger  eagerly,  "  who 
is  said  to  carry  about  a  printing-press,  and  who.  ..'^ 

**  Not  your  real  Princess — ^not  the  Princess 

of  whom  vou  must  have  heard  so  much  in  the 

« 

diplomatic  circles  of  the  little  German  courts. 
When  application  was  made  to  some  foreign 
ministers  for  letteis  of  introduction  for  me  to 
London  societv,  the  carelessness  with  which  such 
letters  are  given  produced  a  &rcical  mistake. 
The  parties  knew  not,  or  at  least  thought  not,  of 
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the  Princess  Albert  de  Schaffenhausen^  the  par- 
venue^  whom  the  younger  brother  of  the  quondam 
minister  had  married  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
and  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  retreat  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Rhyngau. 

^'  I  was  already  deep  in  the  honours  paid  to  the 
supposed  diplomatic  celebrity  before  I  was  my- 
self aware  of  the  qui  pro  quo.  That  I  should 
have  availed  myself  of  such  a  prestige  in  my  fii- 
vour,  for  a  short  time,  was  my  humour,  my  whim 
— ^perhaps  my  philosophy.  It  answered  purposes 
also  which  I  had  at  heart  to  effect :  it  gave  me 
the  power  to  serve  some,  without  doing  injury 
to  any.  I  was  an  artist  let  loose  in  a  gallery  of 
models;  and  I  repaid  my  unconscious  sitters  in 
the  coin  they  most  appreciated.  You  all  revelled 
in  my  salons,  feasted  at  my  table,  and  were  pleas* 
ed  to  benefit  by  the  feshion  you  had  yourselves 
conferred  ;  and  if  some  among  you  have  not  pro- 
fited by  my  desire  to  serve  you  to  the  full  extent 
of  my  wishes  and  exertions  in  your  favour,  it  is 
not  my  fault.**^  (She  glanced  at  Lady  Frances : 
after  a  pause  she  added,) 

^^  You  all  intended  to  make  use  of  mc,  thai 
is  quite  certain;  and  my  castle  on  the  Illiiiie, 
like  my  house  in  London,  was  an  item  in  yotir 
scheme  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  Tluit  cuMtU 
is   literaUy   a   castle   in  tbe  air — a  ruin  on  a 
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cng^    Bat  tke  Iiouse  occa^ed  by  tke  Fkince 
Albert  ind  myseli^  like  the  nml  rosklenoet  of  tke 
olber  Gennan  nobility,  is  a  plain  squaie  stoiie* 
houscy  vith  a  blue  slated  roof,  in  the  midst  of 
slovenly  groands  and  fine  sceneij.     To  this  anti- 
romantic  residence  I  had  intended  to  have  luied 
you  all ;  and  tagging  a  moral  to  my  tale,  to  have 
sent  you  home,  like  the  drawuUis  ptrwom^  in  the 
last   act  of  a  play,    cka€u%  avec   sa  ckactme; 
— husbands  with  their  own  wives,  and  bachelco 
with    their    own  —  ^oism.      For    the   rest,  it 
matters  little  to  you  to  know  who  I  was  hdort 
that  accident  which  {daced  me  on  the  same  grade 
with  yoniselTes,'" 

She  panaed  and  sighed. 

'^  Oh !""  said  Lady  Fiances  feTciishly,  ''  we 
have  no  right  to  pry,  no  right  to  inquire  £uther 
than  ....'' 

''  No  right,""  intecropted  Lord  Allington ;  ''  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  have  an  infinite  deal  c( 
curiosity,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  knowing  all 
that  the  Princess  may  please  to  tell,  on  a  subject 
in  which  we  all  must  feel  deep  interest  and  in- 
tense admiiation."" 

^^  Exactly,""  said  Lord  Montressor  and  Mis. 
St.  Leger.  Lady  Frances  sullenly  folded  b«^ 
self  up  in  her  cashmere,  and  Lord  Aubrey  took 
out  his  watch. 
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^  The  TCBt  is  900B  iold,^  elie  oontiiiiied  vidi 
simplicitj.  **l  MM  IiifiJi  by  deBoe&t,  Belgiaii  by 
birth.  My  £itlier  was  m  soldier  of  fertone ;  my 
mother,  an  beioic  PokMiaise.  Edocited  on  charity, 
I  hafe  straggled  thiongfa  the  flower  of  my  youth 
for  existeBoe,  honestly  and  diligently.  I  tried  in 
England,  and  fiiled;  in  Belgium,  and  at  least 
met  with  fiiends  who  appreciated,  if  they  could  not 
senre  me.  I  had  relations  wealthy  and  powerful ; 
but  they  flung  me  oflT.  As  niece  to  the  late 
Lady  Mottrun,  I  am  cousin  to  Lady  Fiances'^s 
husband ;  and  this  relationship,  which  has  occa- 
sionally brought  us  into  contact  for  the  last 
few  months,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  idle  stories 
put  into  circulation  by  the  mischievous  humour  of 
Lord  Alfied.  Etcu  Sir  Frederick  found  his  poor 
Irish  cousin  de  trop ;  and  the  other  relations  I 
haye,  who  puisued  me  as  the  Princess  of  Schaf- 
fenhausen,  had  thrown  me  off  as  Madame  Mar- 
guerite the  portrait-painter.^ 

Everybody  stared. 

^*  Your  aristocratic,  revolutionary  Polish 
fiiends,  I  suppose  ?^  asked  Lord  Aubrey  sneer- 
ingly.  Everybody  looked  at  each  other  with  sus- 
picious archness,  as  if  each  thought  the  other 
might  be  the  party  alluded  to. 

*'  No,^  said  Madame  Schaffenhausen  ;  ^^  I  have 
but  two  Polish  relations  living:    a  grandfather,  an 
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aged  mail,  who  has  thrice  xefbsed  to  ackiiowkd|ie 
the  Russian  de^t,  and  has  been  lluiee  aeii 
back  to  the  dnngeons  of  Waisaw ;  and  an  nnde, 
who  is  now  perishing  slowly  amidst  the  eteraal 
snows  of  Siberia.  The  rest  ot  my  mothers 
kindred  haTe  been  swept  away  by  Ruaaian  bay* 
onets.^ 

A  tear  she  endesToured  to  suppress  glistened 
for  an  instant  in  her  eye ;  but,  as  if  ashamed  of 
her  weakness,  she  Imished  it  off,  and  added, 

*•'  Do  not  suppose  I  would  profane  a  glMioat 
cause  by  complaining  here  of  a  system  to  which 
all  present  are  parties.  The  digression  has  heei 
accidental.  The  other  relations  to  whom  I  al- 
lude are  known  to  you  all ;  haTe  been  honoued 
by  that  notice  which  is  distinction — Lord  Allimr- 
ton'^s ;  and  they  are  nearly  connected  with  .  .  .  T 

^'  It  is  time  to  go,**^  said  Lady  Frances,  risiog : 
'^  we  are  keeping  the  gallery  open.  You  see  the 
roan  •  •  .  • 

'<A  five-fianc  piece  will  settle  that,""  said 
Lord  Allington.  ^*  Pray  go  on.  Princess ;  I  am 
prepared  for  any  d^iioiiaiiciil.  Your  tasteless,  worik* 
less  relations  are  known  to  us  all,  you  say  ?^^ 

''  To  all !""  said  the  Princess,  looking  round 
significantly.^ 

HaTe  /  the  honour,  the  high  honour,  of 
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bemg  8o  distinguished?^  said  Lord  AllingUm, 
tridi  nnaflected  gnvity.  ^^  I  really  should  ptf' 
(a ^ 

^  You  !^  said  the  Princess,  drawing  up  with  a 
humorous  expression  of  dignity  — *  ^  You  dimlaln 
me ! — you,  whose  gnmd&ther  liTcd  by  his  own 
labour,  a  eity  banker,  or  law-lord,  or  some  such 
plebeian  thing!  Talk  of  old  blood  in  Knf(- 
knd !  the  Red-book,  there,  is  but  an  ennoM(M| 
ledger :  all  now  are  lords  of  trade,  like  the  for<*- 
father  of  Lady  Franceses  ducal  sire,  who  kf^pt  a 
grocer^B  shop;  or  Lord  Aubrey'^s  great  grand-un<'l<s 
who  was  a  linen-draper  and  mayor  of  liondon  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Third.  Oh,  no  I  tli4* 
persons  who  despise  my  relationship  as  a  blot  in 
the  escutcheon  of  true  nobility,  have  royal  lilomi 
in  their  yeins;  they  are  the  true  consi?rvativcN, 
and  represent  the  least  changed  of  the  prinuwal 
families  of  Europe  —  the  Celts.  They  qnarti^r 
arms  with  Abel,  who,  says  an  old  heraldry  book  I 
have  just  picked  up,  *  bore  his  iather^s  coat  quar- 
tered with  that  of  his  mother  Eve,  she  being  an 
heiress.''" 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  and  a  cry  of 
^*  Name !  name  r  from  Lords  Allington  and 
Montressor. 

^*  Sir  Ignatius  Dogherty  !^  replied  the  Princess, 
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^^  unde  to  Sir  Frederick  and  Ladj  Mottmn, 
and  to  their  poor  relation,  a  quondam  Astresaed 
gentlewoman,  Madame  Maigaerite.^ 

Lord  Aubrey  arose  with  a  countenance  lowerii^ 
with  impatience  and  disgost ;  Lady  Frances,  in 
evidently  deep  and  angiy  annoyance. 

^^  Princess  !^^  said  Lord  Allingion,  taking  her 
hand  and  kissing  it  respectfully,  *^  you  are  made 
to  subdue  those,  whom  you  could  not  tame.  I 
throw  myself  at  your  feet,  the  most  devoted  of 
your  slaves  and  the  most  faithful  of  your  allies. 
Accept  at  once  mjpalinodie  and  my  all^ance.^ 

<'  With  all  my  heart  r  she  replied  laugh- 
ingly. ^^  We  wits  need  be  true  to  each  other, 
considmng  the  nimierical  superiority  of  pre^ 
tending  dunces  we  must  strive  to  make  head 
against.  But  here  come  the  officers  of  the  house 
to  dear  the  gallery.— -My  dear  Lady  Frances,  fear 
nothing  from  your  uncle  of  Do^ierty,  that  sage, 
grave  man.  I  have  my  petit  brin  dfaristocreiie^ 
like  yourself.  Ignorant  vulgarity  and  unfedii^ 
obtrusion  are  plebeian  with  me,  all  over  the  worid ; 
and  I  am  quite  as  desirous  as  you  can  possibly  be, 
to  keep  clear  of  these  descendants  of  the  Princes 
of  Inneshowen,  for  they  are  no  less  than  that.  Just 
now,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  cmr  unde 
is  laid  up  ^  in  durance  vile^  for  a  dd>t  of  his 
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gentle-blooded  friend^  the  husband  of  your  noble 
relation  Lady  Anastasia;  and,  if  I  do  not  liberate 
him  myself,  I  suppose  nobody  else  will.  The 
Ladies  Dogherty  and  Macanulty  are  gone  off 
by  the  diligence  for  Cheltenham,  to  make  trial 
of  the  generosity  of  a  wealthy  English  friend,  a 
certain  Lady  Dixon :  the  box,  therefore,  still 
remains  unopened ;  and  if  some  Pandora,  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  Irish  gossip  or  an  Irish  priest, 
(the  usual  depositaries  of  all  Irish  family  secrets,) 
do  not  come  forth  with  a  Biamah  key  to  open 
the  patent  lock,  and  let  out  mischiefs  beyond 
the  power  of  Hope  at  the  bottom  to  remedy,  the 
hateful  relationship  need  not  go  fiirther.  But  I 
thought  it  would  amuse  you  all  just  to  know  it.^' 

"  Yes,  it 's  very  amusing,'*^  said  Lord  Ailing^ 
ton  dryly. 

Lady  Frances  neither  understood  the  humour 
of  her  cousin''s  speech,  nor  its  causticity :  she 
hurried  sullenly  on,  with  an  air  of  offended  dig- 
nity ;  but  the  Princess  followed  her  into  the 
court,  and,  almost  forcibly  taking  her  arm  under 
her  own,  insisted  on  dropping  her  at  the  Belleyne, 
her  own  carriage  being  the  only  one  in  waiting. 

Seated  in  the  same  little  dark  calash  which 
a  few  weeks  before  had  been  lashed  on  the  deck 
of  the   treckschuyt   of  Ostend,   the  two  ladies 
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drove  off  together.  Lord  AUington  looked  after 
them  ;  and  talcing  Lord  Montressor^s  arm,  while 
MrE.  St.  Leger  took  that  of  Lord  Aubrey,  said, 
'*  That  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  of 
her  time." 

"  So  she  is,"  said  Lord  Montressor.  "  What 
a  fine  st^  figote  too  !  What  a  Ballerina  the 
would  have  made !" 

"  She  is  a  regular  adventuress,''  said  Lord 
Aubrey, 

"  But  very  amusing,"  added  Mrs,  St.  Leger. 
"  And,  oh  !  how  she  does  dress !"" 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  adventuresses,"  said 
Lord  Allington  thoughtfully:  "  the  one  adven- 
tures out  of  obscurity,  with  honest  and  high  is- 
tentions,  seconded  by  great  talents  and  bold 
conceptions;  the  other,  with  designs  vague,  uo- 
meastued,  and  purely  personal,  relies  only  on  a 
genius  for  intrigue,  on  a  ductility  of  morals  that 
bends  to  all  occasions,  and  an  hypocrisy  that 
CDvns  all  defects.  The  Princess  belongs  to 
the  first  class,  and  is  a  rare  example :  you  will 
find  specimens  of  the  second  hanging  about  every 
old  court  and  cabinet  in  Europe." 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  Lady  D sayst"  ob- 
served Mrs.  St.  Leger :  "  that,  with  some  beauty, 
110  passions,  and  no  principles,  any  woman  may 
be  anything  she  pleases.^ 
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"  You  may  take  her  word  for  it,''  said  Lord 
AlUngton. 

**  Did  you  observe  Mottram,''  asked  Lord 
Aubrey  with  more  animation  than  usual,  '^  ho- 
vering about,  all  the  time  of  the  Princess's  exhi- 
bition ?  There  is  something  very  strange  in  his 
whole  conduct." 

**  Very  !"  said  Lord  Montressor.  "  I  am 
much  mistaken  if,  under  that  serious,  sentimental 
air  of  his,  he  has  not  given  that  worthy  woman 
Lady  Frances  some  cause  of  uneasiness." 

"  Oh !  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Leger, 
**  clU  est  poussee  au  bout  J" 

^^  I  cannot  understand  that  — ^when  a  woman  is 
so  handsome  as  Lady  Frances,  with  one  half  the 
world  at  her  feet,  and  the  other  half  dying  to  be 
there." 

Lord  Aubrey  smiled,  and  the  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  a  rencontre  with  a  party  of  English. 
During  the  whole  of  a  scene  which  had  been 
pregnant  with  amusement  to  some,  and  of  interest 
to  all,  Sir  Frederick  Mottram  had  continued  to 
move  about  the  gallery  like  an  unquiet  spirit. 
He  had  for  a  moment  left  it  in  uncontrollable  agi- 
tation; but  he  again  returned.  Almost  breath- 
less with  emotion  and  annoyance,  he  was  without 
the  will  to  depart,  and  yet  without  the  wish  to  re- 
main.  Every  feeling,  every  passion,  every  weakness 
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of  his  nalure  was  inyolTed.  Now  catcbing,  now 
losing  a  phrase,  a  word,  or  a  name,  he  approached 
or  retreated,  as  the  interest  of  the  Princesses  rela- 
tion deepened  and  touched  him  personally ;  nntil, 
at  length,  he  stood  fixed,  immoTeable,  before  the 
fine  picture  of  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne.*  The 
image  of  the  historical  heroine  confounded  itself 
with  the  voice  and  tones  of  her  singular  namesake. 
It  was  not  till  one  of  the  officers  of  the  exhibition 
politely  informed  him  that  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  gallery  open  any  longer,  that  he  was 
roused  to  an  actual  conyiction  of  the  circiun- 
stance  of  his  position  ;  and  having  first  given  the 
impression  of  being  an  English  amateur,  his 
wild  look  and  abrupt  exit  left  the  conviction  that 
he  was  an  English  maniac. 

*  By  Monsieur  Court. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  E.l'^prwkxmt. 

**  TO  THB  HOX.  MONTAGrZ  ST-  LEGEB,  LONDON. 

**  Rat  Docaie,  Bnuelles. 

^^  Mt  okab  Hambt^ — I  scncelT  knov  bow  to 
begin,  or  to  tell  yoa  all  that  has  happened.  I 
cannot  stop  to  ose  ciphers  now,  par  excmple! 
What  has   oocnned  is  reallT  bevond  bevond! 

mm  m 

What  do  you  think  ?     Lady  Frances  b  gone  off, 
— rien  nunns  que  cela  !    But  with  whom  ?  youTl 
neyer  gness.     Well,  then,  with  Lord  Aubrey.    Je 
n*en  revietu  pas.     There  neyer  was  such  an  ab- 
surdity— so  unnecessary  a  thing;    as  Lord  A. 
says,  so  English.     Here  is  the  history,  as  well  as 
I  can  for  the  present  giye  you  any  idea  of  it.     All 
was  going  on  well  here;    Oeoigina  Montressor, 
better,  quite  in  love  with  her  hotel  in  the  Rue 
Ducale,  and  a  little  so  with  her  new  Doctor,  who 
turns  out  to  be  tant  soit  pen  a  saint,   notwith- 
standing his  flashy  appearance.     Old  mother  Med- 
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licot  Imd  amTed  too,  and  was  upon  active  service ; 
which  gave  us  all  an  opportnnitj  to  amuse  our- 
selves a  little,  and  we  went  to  the  Belgian  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  very  entertaining ;  some  of 
the  young  opposition  really  well-looking,  with  dark 
heads ;  Henry  de  Brouckere  like  Lord  William 
Wentworth. 

**  They  never  took  their  eyes  off  our  tribune. 
Such  a  love  of  a  box  !  so  different  from  the  ven- 
tilator !  Then  we  went  with  one  of  the  minis- 
teis  to  see  the  royal  recognitions — very  pretty. 
TheyM  make  such  dear  albums  !  There  we  met 
Sir  Frederick  Mottram ;  and  so  bored  a  man 
you  never  beheld; — of  which  more  hereafter. 
After  that,  we  all  walked  across  the  Park  to  the 
exhibition  of  pictures :  Lady  F.  all  g^ntHlnst  to 
her  brutal ;  which  did  not  prevent  their  fighting 
all  the  same,  like  Lord  A.^s  story  about  the  Kil- 
kenny cats.  We  heard  such  high  words,  as  they 
walked  after  us  !  In  the  salon  of  the  exhibition, 
we  came  on  the  Princess  of  Schafienhausen  ;  and 
such  a  romance  ! — ^but  that  will  keep :  only  she 
turns  out  not  to  be  the  Princess  par  excellency 
and  only  the  woman  we  heard  Prince  Albert  mar- 
ried, to  spite  somebody,  I  foiget  who.  She  is 
moreover  a  poor  cousin  of  Sir  Fiederick^s ;  and  has 
been  mystifying  him,  Lady  F.,  and  the  rest  of  us, 
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pour  son  ban  plaistr.  But,  what  is  most  odd,  she 
is  that  veiy  identical  Madame  Maiguerite  whom 
Lord  Albert  diterrait  as  the  supposed  friend  of 
Sir  Frederick. 

^^  Well,  there  was  quite  a  scene  in  the  gallery. 
The  Princess  told  us  all,  and  discovered  that  the 
ridiculous  old  Irishman,  who  made  such  fun  for 
us  in  the  Bellevue,  is  Lady  Franceses  uncle ;  and 
she  put  Lady  F.  into  one  of  her  fits  of  temper, 
which,  you  know,  makes  her  beautiful  face  look 
like  an  Italian  lake  in  a  storm,  as  Lord  A.  says. 
After  all,  however,  the  Princess  carried  her  off  in 
her  carriage  to  her  villa,  (for  her  power  over  her 
is  like  magic.) 

''  When  we  returned  to  the  Rue  Ducale,  whom 
should  we  find  but  Sir  Frederick,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  salon  alone!  You  must  know  he  was 
asked  to  dinner;  but  nobody  thought  heM  come, 
because  he  scarcely  ever  calls,  and  has  been  away  at 
Antwerp,  seeing  the  ruins.  While  we  were  dress- 
ing, it  seems,  the  Princesses  chasseur  brought  a 
note  to  him,  and  her  carriage,  to  bring  him  out  to 
her  villa,  with  an  apology  from  Lady  Frances  for 
not  returning  to  dinner ;  which  I  read  to  Oeorghia 
Montressor,  who  took  it  in  good  part,  and  said 
something  about  St.  Paul  and  Mrs.  Medlieot. 
So  we  concluded  that  Madame   Schaffenhausen 
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dbc  belt  Ain^  tint  could  lappea,  as  Lud 
MoBtRSHT  Mid.  Lnd  AqIhcj  w,  as  OBual,  pern 
dtwmmUrwiif^  md  imiisiii]ly  sDent  even  for  bim ; 
md  ke  left  as  after  coBte^  l»=vnv  9Mie  far  a  mo- 
Bc&t  to  Oewyaa^s  loom  aad  ibvmd  them  at 
pnTEBt  Mb.  MedUeot  officiatnig.  HeoBlrkisMd 
Iwr  baad.  as  iMiial     jiwt  know  bis  va j. 

^  Ladj  Fiances  icUuncd  in  tbe  erenii]^,  and 
vas  set  down  bj  Sir  F.  binsdf,  vbo  went  on  to 
tbe  Hotel  de  Fkndics ;  ibr  tbcR  vas  no  xoom 
for  bin  bae.  I  saw  bcr  fiir  s  moment,  as  I  vas 
soing  off  to  a  baB  given  to  tbe  Kii^  and  Qnecn. 
>be  bM>kcd  TOT  nnbappj,  and  ber  eyes  led  with 
weepb^.  Sbe  said  sbe  was  frtigaed,  bat  wodd 
teD  me  sD  anotbcr  time.  Sbe  bnde  me  teD  Gear- 
fina  )L  tbat  a  sort  of  s  reoondliatioB  bad  been 
patcbed  ap  between  bcr  and  ber  boaband,  br  tbe 
PraMCB  bis  eoQsin,  and  tbat  sbe  was  to  leave 
Bkwssds  tbe  foDowing  evening  fbr  England,  to 
$tiT  fbr  a  TCMT  at  Mottnm  Hail,  bat  tbat  die 
woold  ntber  go  to  ber  gmve,  and  odicr  beroics. 

*^WeiL  aslwnscrassingtbeoanidorabout  one 
in  tbe  monii^  from  Geoigina^  room,  I  met  little 
Hvpolite  die  page  witb  a  note  in  bk  band,  w^tA 
be  tbiml  into  bis  bosom  wben  be  mw  me.  It 
KTivk  me  at  tbe  tiaae  as  vcrr  odd.      The  next 
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day,  about  twelve  o^clock,  we  were  at  break&st. 
Lord  Aubrey  never  breakfasts  with  us,  and  Lady 
F.  rarely;  so  their  absence  created  no  surprise. 
But  Allington,  who  had  sat  up  all  night  with  an 
English  party  at  play,  said  that  Lady  Frances  had 
been  unusually  early  in  her  walk.  (Ever  since 
our  return,  sh^  has  walked  before  breakfast  in  the 
Park,  a  thing  the  most  extraordinary  for  her.) 
After  break&Bt  we  were  all  to  go  to  the  Botanical 
Garden;  but  no  Lady  Frances  appeared.  Then, 
you  know,  came  inquiries,  and  the  whole  thing 
came  out.  She  was  off  with  Lord  Aubrey,  her 
maid  and  page  accompanying  her. 

*^  They  have  taken  the  road  to  Aix-larChapelle, 
and  Sir  Fred,  has  followed  them ;  so  there  will  be 
a  duel ;  but  neither  of  these  men  will  stir  to  pre- 
vent it,  which  is  very  selfish.  What  will  Claude 
Campbell  say?  Will  he  sing  now  ^JTavais  une  belle 
marraine ;  que  num  cceur^  que  mon  cceur  a  de 
peine  r  The  most  extraordinary  thing  of  all  is, 
that  Lady  Montressor,  who,  you  would  think, 
must  die  of  a  broken  heart  at  this  double  treach- 
ery, has  heard  it  with  a  resignation  quite  mira- 
culous. She  sent  me  immediately  to  the  Pavi- 
lion at  Gronendael,  to  hear  what  the  Princess 
would  say ;  but  she  had  left  the  night  before,  no- 
body knows  for  where. 
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**  It  sbrikes  me  thai  Geoigiiiais  not  sany  to  gH 
rid  of  Lord  Aubrey,  ewem  at  ber  fikad^s  expeoac 
Since  lie  liad  grown  weaiy  of  being  the  wmjfrt 
Amkur  tm  penmameuee,  he  sttd  sndi  Tciy  Intter 
things,  and  something  so  very  Ssnapetdal 
about  Si.  Paul,  vho  kept  company,  be  says,  with 
a  coppeismith,  and  was  no  exam]de  fiv  a  gentle> 
man.  Though  nobody  can  be  more  prmper  than 
Lord  A.  nor  more  regular  at  church.  Bcaide8> 
Dr.  de  Buigo  is  mudi  more  amuang. 

*'^  The  delay  in  your  appointm^it  is  monsirous- 
ly  proToking.  ETeijbody  says,  if  you  are  ap- 
pointed to  Hummenbuig  instead  of  Sweden,  you 
ought  to  insist  on  having  Gaude  Campbell  your 
secretazy — a  small  oompensatiim.  At  all  CTents, 
I  shaD  stay  quietly  here  tiD  you  come  over.  Ask 
Claude  for  the  dnwing  of  Lady  M.'^s  funeral  pro- 
cession; it  was  so  veiy  nice.  I  am  hi^py  to 
say,  she  will  have  no  immediate  occasion  for  it. 
She  droTc  out  to-day.  Lords  Montressor  and 
Allington  leave  this  for  London  in  a  few  days. 
Lady  M.  does  not  move  till  after  Christmas. 

^*  There  are  such  nice  Poles  here,  you  have  no 
idea !  sudi  divine  muricians.  I  wish  the  Emperor 
would  foigive  them  all,  and  take  them  into  fevonr. 
They  do  so  dance  the  manuka !  quite  perfection  ! 
The    ball    last    night  was  magnificent :    rather 
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mixed,  to  be  sure  —  seven  hundred  people  ! 
Bnt^  oh !  the  muaic !  The  Queen  danced  all 
night ;  such  a  sweet  toilet,  so  simple  !  Leopold 
is  grown  &i,  and  is  as  handsome  as  ever.  He 
remembeied,  and  chatted  with  me,  just  as  in 
Maribio^  House.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  aU  you  have  read  in  the  papers ;  they  are  the 
happiest  of  the  happy.  I  am  quite  in  love  with 
Brussels  now.  But  I  must  stop.  Send  me  the 
^  Age,^  the  ^  Court  Journal,^  all  the  papers  that 
mention  the  elopement.  What  a  sensation  it  will 
make!     Kiss  dear  grandmamma  for  me. 

**  Yours  affeetionately, 

"  Fanny  St.  Leoer. 
^*P.S.  That  odious  Lady  Anastasia  is  at  last  gone 
away,  with  her  Irish  friend,  Lady  Dogherty.  The 
poor  old  beast  that  made  us  all  laugh  so  is  in 
gaol.  And  what  do  you  think  !  Lord  Alfred  went 
off  firom  the  races  indebted  to  every  one,  even  to 
old  Dogherty's  son  (un  tfifant  d'amour)^  who  kept 
an  hotel  here. — Did  you  ever !  ! — Dr.  de  B.  told 
me  this  in  confidence,  and  in  a  manner  a  mourir 
de  rirt.  He  has  told  us  also  a  conversation  of 
Lady  Franceses  about  Lady  Montressor,  that 
would  render  it  impossible  that  the  ^  inseparables  "* 
could  ever  speak  again,  even  if  that  poor  lost  crea- 
ture had  not  taken  the  step  she  has  done.     But 
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the   DocUff  lutes  tlie  MottramB,  aod  calls  kim 
'  The  Don/  F.  Sr.  L.'' 


Letter  II. 

^'  TO  THB  HON.  MONTAGUS    ST.    I.SOEB,    LONDON. 

<<BaeDiicik. 

^  Mt  Dkam  Hakst, — Just  as  I  bad  deqMttcb- 
ed  mj  letter  bv  tbe  embassy,  an  express  anrired 
fipom  Namnr  to  Dr.  de  Bnigo.  Sir  Frederick 
overtook  tbe  fngitives  between  Xanrar  and  Hay : 
a  duel  ensued,  and  Lord  Anbrev  is  mortallT 
voonded  ;  so  Dr.  de  Buigo  thinks,  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Belgian  suigeon ;  stiD  kt  does  not 
despair  of  saying  him,  and  has  started  for  Hut. 
Georsina  vis  half  inclined  not  to  let  the  Doctor 
go;  but  he  was  abeadj  off,  and  rode  Lord 
Montressor  5  Taglioni.  Mrs.  MedKcot  is  going 
to  pat  up  pnjcis  finr  his  recoverr,  (that  is,  Lord 
A.^'s)  in  the  Protestant  church.  His  dying  in 
sin  would  be  awful !  Am  rettt^  she  thinks  it  a 
locky  event,  as  a  step  towards  lefimnatioa,  if  he 
will  bat  improve  it.  She  has  given  me  a  book 
••  t7  jf  a  de  ^«oi  petuer^  really.  I  believe  we  are 
all  worse  than  we  aie  aware  of.  To  think  of 
Lady  Fimnces,  so  ridi,  so  admired  !  To  be  sure, 
it  does  make  one  reflect  :^-what  a  change  for  her, 
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next  winter  1  But  then,  carrying  off  Lord  A.  and 
mounting  his  head  to  such  a  step,  was  a  triumph 
few  women  could  resist. 

*'^  I  was  asked  to  dine  at  the  Kings's,  but  could 
not  leaye  Georgina,  now  she  is  so  coropli^tcly 
alone  ;  for  the  two  peers  are  gone  to  Paris.  How 
proToldng !  I  am  trute  camme  man  btmnet  dt 
nuit ;  so,  for  God^s  sake  hurry  your  departure.  I 
won^t  close  this  till  to-morrow^s  post  arrives. 

^'  P.S.  A  most  amusing  letter  from  Dr.  du  Hurgo. 
Lord  A.  is  really  mortally  wounded  in  the  shouU 
der.  The  Doctor  extracted  the  ball  in  a  niost 
extraordinary  manner,  with  an  instrument  he  niado 
at  the  moment  with  an  old  pair  of  scisHors  and 
some  harpsichord  wire  he  found  in  the  room  ;  so 
he  hopes  he  may  not  die.  He  quite  ostoniNhccI 
the  Belgian  surgeons,  and  thinks  them  great 
blockheads  not  to  see  Lord  A.^s  danger ;  for  they 
insist  upon  it  there  was  no  difficulty  in  th(« 
case. 

^^  The  Doctor  had  a  long  interview  with  Lm\y 
Frances,  at  a  little  aubeige  at  Huy  :  never  wus 
such  a  scena  ;  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  in  a  white 
peignoir.  She  put  him  in  mind  of  MImn  O^Neil, 
&c.  &c.  8ec.  Sir  Frederick  did  not  leave  Huy 
till  Doctor  de  B.  arrived ;  but  he  wouhl  not  see 
Lady  F.     The  Doctor  has  been  negotiating  with 
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all  parties,  but  to  no  purpoee;  flo  ihexe  qiiiBt 
be  a  divorce.  Geoi^a  thinks  Lord  A.  must 
marry  her ;  and  means  to  preach  him  into  it : 
c'est  unique !  Sir  Frederick  will,  I  suspect,  many 
the  Princess  of  Schaffenhaosen.  She  is  so  very 
rich,  be  she  who  she  may. 

"You  will  have  all-in  the  English  papers  befoie 
you  get  this.  The  duel,  and  its  cause,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  ^Eclairtur"  of  Namur,  and  in  the 
^  Libend^  and  the  ^  Independent^  here.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  is  firightful.  They  are  quite 
right  in  Austria  and  Prussia  ! 

'^  Tell  Madame  Devy  to  send  me  a  douilUtie^  on 
my  old  pattem,^black  gros  de  NapUs,  douUh^ 
bleu  fonck ;  and  a  travelling  capote^  to  matdk. 
What  do  people  in  England  say  of  things  here  ? 
I  know  you  think  that  cela  ne  tiendra  pas  ;  but 
things  go  on  so  quietly,  you  have  no  idea.  The 
King  and  Queen  drive  about  without  guards 
or  any  state  whatever.  He  looks  so  happy,  and 
she  dresses  so  very  well— quite  d  ravir.  In  short, 
I  am  beginning  to  give  up  old  Sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head,  as  Lord  AUington  calls  the  Dutch  King. 
Yet,  if  I  was  sure  it  would  not  offend  Arre,  I 
would  drive  to  the  Hague,  to  see  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Omnge.  He  is  such  a  delight ;  and 
she,  a  viritable  grande  Princesut.  I  often  wish 
everything  was  left  to  La  Diite  at  Frankfort. 


^Affrwfm  :  tbe  cioir  !inl«  C^mtessK  Las  viittm 
to  ne  from  De«i-Potte.  St*  sit?  i:-^?  tt«e 
are  beroiid  berond:  v«se  tlaa  at  Xaaaa  and 
Hease  Danaetadt.  JjtM  jrmma  grms  all  miccled. 
The  King  of  Bavaria  has  ^:*fb:«i  tlicai  from  tia- 
▼elling  in  Fiance,  or  in  Btiri^zn  acd  Svitzeiland : 
^  JVaIre  dcefleBt  rtc^*  die  sirs,  ^  rrdomte  aW re 
eoKlccf  tfrec  rctprii  rrpmhiieaim  ;*  and  she  adds, 
*  joa  cannot  eonoeiTe  vith  vhat  dii£caltT  mj 
brother  obtained  a  pasgport  for  roor  repablican 
conntiT.  It  leqoires  more  than  high  recommen- 
dations to  remoTe  the  interdict.'* 

**  I  reaDj  think  Georgina  is  better  since  the 
tMclandre.  She  saj^  she  always  suspected  Frances 
Mottram  would  oome  to  that.  She  iras  witness 
to  the  pains  taken  by  the  Princess  to  make  her 
obaenre  lt9  biensSameesy  but  it  wouldn^'t  do.  AMiat 
do  joQ  think  of  Lord  Alfred  and  Coont  Katien* 
ellenbogen  being  aux  petits  toins^  at  Paris,  ampres 
dt  Madame  Ckristapke,  the  black  Elmpress  !^ 

**  The  Princess,  the  papers  say,  is  liying  in  great 
priyacy  at  her  chateau  in  the  Ardennes.  Was 
there  eyer  so  enviable  a  woman  ? 

"  Adieu  !  F.  St.  L." 
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Letttr 


"TO    COBNBb'    HACOBBMOT,    UO.     BBUNBALLY- 
HAC,    KIBBY,    IBU.ANI>. 

"NvrrGaal,  Bnneb. 
'*  The  direl  Bet  his  foot  iflcr  ine,  the  fint  step 
ever  I  nude  on  the  Dublin  loid  of  ShmbBUjUMc ; 
for  luck  nor  gnce  never  attended  me  from  th>t 
cunedboutto  Ais.  And  better  for  me  to  have  staid 
on  the  light  side  of  the  ^laiuion,  and  cut  sods 
or  picked  pitaties,  before  I  went  tnpesisg  about 
the  world  at  m^  time  of  life,  goetering  after  the 
quality  here,  and  fboetering  after  oatlandish 
places  and  people  there ;  spending  ray  hard  tbirty 
yean''  earnings  everywhere :  and  tax  what ?  Ill 
be  after  asking  you,  Cornelius  Macdeimot.  Why, 
then,  for  nothing  at  all  but  intire  niin  to  me  and 
mine— neither  profit  nor  pleasure,  but  the  money 
running  off  like  a  mountain-etraim  after  an  hard 
day's  nin  :  and  tt>  find  myself  shut  up  like  a  wild 
baste  ID  a  cage  at  a  fiur,  in  a  funain  jail ;  for 
it's  there  where  I  am  at  this  prisent  writing, 
sorrow  elsewhere ;  &r  away  from  kith,  kin,  and  re- 
lations. Them  that^s  nearest  and  dearest  to  me 
JIT  ij-one,  like  the  rest ;  and  it's  what,  if  you 
tlan'c  make  a  last  gathering  for  me,  though  you 
tliiv  Terence  Kelly's  cattle  for  it,  and  sould  e^'ery 
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baste  and  hedge-stake  on  the  fium  of  Shanballymac 
house,  I  am  a  dead  man,  and  a  prisoner  for  life. 
^^Odi!  Macdermot,  Macdetmot,  it  isn*l  with 
a  dry  eye  youH  read,  or  I  write  this :   bnt  lei 
nothing  tempt  yoa  to  that  morther  of  the  wf/rld, 
becoming  an  absentee.      Take  warning  by  my 
&te;  and  beliere  me,  Mac  dear,  that  if  oneet 
it^s  my  great  hick  to  set  foot  again  on  the  grvren 
sod  of  onld  Ireland,  if  Saint  Peter  him«elf  op^j^l 
the  gate  of  paradise,  and  said,  ^  Walk  in,  if  jfftt 
plaze,  Sir  Ignatins  Dogherty,  and  take  an  air  f4  the 
place,^  IM  look   twice  before  Td   Ir^ne  ni'^it  of 
Mangerton  mountain.      I  declare  to  Jajfu,  tny 
dear  frind,  I  am  so  moidered,  and  b^Hh^rr'd,  and 
bedireled,  that  though  I  hare  a  pow#?r  to  U-W  y'/«i, 
and  nothing  to  do  bat  tell  it,  (fm  Vm  all  al//n^ 
by  myself  from  morning  till  nigtit,  and  wd  un- 
derstanding  a  word  th;it  is  said  to  me  by  iht-m 
that  is  about  me,  good  nor  liad,  no  mmtt  than  if  it 
was  Greek,)  still  my  heart  and  my  eyirfi  are  «o  fo  11^ 
that  I  can\  get  out  a  «iylkble :  and  Afrn't  br^/w 
where  I  left  off,  nor  where  to  li«^n.    And  I  winli 
that,  instead  of  sending  my  hud  by  tb^  cfntMMMir 
dor^s  bag,  I  had  bagged  off  mvM'lf :  but  iUfn*  'n 
no  use  in  talking  now. 

**  WeD,  sir,  just  as  we  were  all  gHtifif(  a  litlb' 
pace  and  quiet  at  the  German  «f(#aw,  that  I  UphM 
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jou  of — ^but  I  foiget  all  thim  famin 
divd  be  in  my  Lady  and  her  sireel  of  a  ftind  Lady 
Anny  Statins,  but  they  mnat  be  off  to  Achea4e- 
Chapel,  because  thim  great  people  got  tired  of  th' 
other  place ;  and  my  Lady  Dogfaerty  declared  to 
God,  and  upon  her  honour,  that  she'^d  loae  her  last 
lung  if  she  lost  sight  of  the  Doctor.  But  vhat  do 
you  think,  sir?  that  raal  scamp  and  Babrah,  if 
there'^s  one  on  the  &ce  of  God^s  creation,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Macanulty,  borrowed  my  ilegant  thmTcDing 
cairidge  that  cost  me  three  hundred  pounds  befint 
it  left  Mr.  Hutton^s  yard  in  Dublin,  to  go,  as  he 
tould  me,  to  Frankfort  (a  moming^s  driTe,  sir,)  to 
fetdi  his  own  new  bespoke  galash:  but  fiom  that 
day  to  this  I  never  set  eyes  on  Mr.  W.  W.  Mac- 
anulty, nor  my  thra veiling  carridge  either;  and 
though  Lady  Anny  Statius  and  my  Lady  made 
belief  he  had  gone  on  before  us,  and  cut  across  the 
river  Rine,  to  secure  invitations  6om  his  ould  fiind 
the  King,  for  the  &tes,  the  divel  a  word  of  thmlh 
was  there  in  the  whole  fiction ;  so,  when  we  had  to 
start,  it  was  an  hired  galash  we  were  obliged  to 
take:  and  I  had  the  greatest  mind  to  pitch  the  ould 
she-dragon  to  the  divel,  and  lave  her  to  her  great 
rdations,  only  Lady  D.  persuaded  me  that  she 
was  to  get  me  an  order  for  a  star  and  ribbon  fnmi 
King  Le<^ld  :  for  you^re  nothing  at  all  at  all  at 
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then  famir  Graaam  eoons,  if  rou're  sot  haag 
OTer  in  gewgavs  and  scnps  of  ribbons,  like  a 
pedWs  boEX  oa  a  maiket-daT.  Yoa  mi^t  he 
t&e  Duke  of  Ldnster  heie,  and  Dobodr  would 
care  a  pin  about  joa,  if  joa  badnH  a  soap  of 
Uae  at  one  batton-hole,  and  a  lag  of  red  al 
another ;  and  a  donny  eross  on  one  side,  and  a 
star  as  big  as  a  pewther  plate  on  the  other.  And 
I  wonldn'^t  be  after  troubling  you  with  all  this 
bladerumskite,  only  by  way  of  giving  you  some 
rational  raisin  for  my  great  foolishness. 

^^  Well,  sir,  owing  to  some  mistake  of  the  Doctor, 
in  the  map  he  made  for  us  of  the  road,  we  nuMmni 
the  great  people,  till  we  came  in  siglit  of  HruHMcU 
city;  when  the  first  thing  we  saw,  outHido  iliti 
gates  of  the  town,  sir,  was  a  hotel  or  inn,  that, 
if  I  had  my  desire  to  be  King  of  DriiNHnlN,  np 
of  that  inn,  it's  the  last  IM  chuNc.  h\  li(.(lti 
youM  think  of  the  Kilmaine  AnuN,  or  thu  iitilil 
Stag'^s  Horns,  if  oncet  you  see  the  II<iti«l  irirplntiil, 
with  an  intire  new  golden  har|),  and  *  i*mui  tiiillu 
fiiltra,'*  over  the  corte  pochtre  m  tli^y  I'ltll  lliu 
hall-doors  here.  But  I  need  not  U*\\  ynn  wIm'^m 
it  is,  poor  lad!  The  tnotnttui  I  ntiiitt  wuU\u 
sight  of  it,  and  I  chrdiiUiii  alivi{  wiili  iUtt  iU)n»lf 
and  my  throat  an  full  </f  d«Jit  a#  tU*  IhmUu^f 
toad,  that  was  dry  tb^  fUy  ufu-f  i\^  A^Uy^^^  mi 
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I  BJithered,  ar,  and  the  first  thing  I  hevd  «n 
oold  Kit  Fitzpvtrick's  fiddle  singiDg  out,  tiui  tk' 
ouldsfMig, 

•  Why  don't  you  sell  your  fiddle. 
And  bn;  your  wife  a  gowod  V 

— you  know  youreelf.  And  '  ^^^lat  does  ye  pkie 
to  have  ?'  Bays  a  comely  cratur  in  the  bar,  and  in 
as  good  English  as  I  am  spaking  to  you  at  Hm 
prisent  moment ;  and  thenahul1aballoo,sir,andi 
'  milk  murthur ;''  and  before  I  knev  where  I  *u, 
who  should  be  hanging  round  my  neck  but  Belt; 
Burke  '.  For,  what  would  you  hare  of  it,  dr,  but 
Lany,  the  cratur  who  has  more  heart  in  his  littk 
finger  than  all  that  imgratefiil  Doctor  has  b  bit 
whole  carcass,  wrote  for  his  poor  mother  to  come 
and  keep  house  for  him,  and  see  that  he  was  not 
plundered  intirely  by  them  fiirrain  thieves;  and  to, 
two  days  before  I  got  back  from  the  river  Bine, 
Mrs.  Burke  and  Kit  Pitzpatrick  arrived  by  steam 
from  Shannon  livcr  into  the  port  of  Antwerp,  close 
by  to  Brussels,  booking  themselves  at  Limerick ; 
and  they  coming  in  not  a  hair  turned,  and  Iresk 
IIS  tViur-year  olds,  as  I  was  tould.  Well,  sir,  Lany 
was  just  returned  from  the  race-cooise,  afler  win- 
ning every  bet  he  made;  and  when  he  and  I 
and    Mrs.    Burke  set  down  to  boiled  fowl  and 
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I  *c  iifci^  'u««%'^  117   1 1  M*  u;:.  ija  r  »*  n  t-i*!! 
Ire-lkifC   i«  "^CR   •iir?s  icr^n.  a    1j-   i:::**  TWi-a 

— Aiid  «L.  JE"  nc  111*  iA>u^  i«  *;t*:  •.^i'T  Ut*  xnrsr 

toll,  aaid  m*  inu*  tin  cin  ani'iit^rt,  ▼  1.I1*  '-«— 7 

Bc!tt  Bari^  "wiri  ii*r  "^^'^mn  n  xr.»i£  n  jiM»iji:r 
lilt  JariiKr ;  it^  ^   iii»  tacar  iaic  ii'T   wljl 

tke  pcriput  cra:kii<£.  kil  vnc  liit  Flti*  i;ij£  lii* 

faO  »  s  tr.''Sii  ii'.ij^ — La-*  *  n<ierr.  sr.  in:!  Uif 
fiist  Iri*i  ici_I»**  «L  lilt  r>ui.  iia*£  rA-rbt  iif?r 

Mis  fe5rr:T  r  4  frr*n^'yrr^»  £i  U-^ej  ciJl  iu  vtki 
■hdcs  IB  1^  f;^  frrt :  az;d  llitir  d&:;j:^tcr  and 
soo-is-lav,  M&;or9  and  M;^  Jf^orDiiscoU  of  the 
Hcanes,  H.P.  And  tLere  vis  Mis.  Widov 
MarOefa  CS-^Ilinji,  of  Gtxjsesrreen,  county  Cork, 
and  tkiee  livdj  fiae  giiis  Iier  daugfateis,  that  gave 
tay-fmtica  and  hot  suppeis  to  the  joang  officeis  of 
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the  Guard  hoe ;  and  two  of  tke  Bcil]m  ttmn 
Tipmry.  But  the  Raflferties  went  for  a  dajto 
see  the  battle  of  Waterloo>  and  neter  letnmcd,  so 
that  we  had  to  send  their  account  to  their  agent  in 
Cork ;  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  O^'SolliTans  went  to  see 
the  ruins  of  Antwerp ; — and,  to  make  a  ahcwt  story 
of  it,  divel  a  pay  they  paid,  till  it  brought  ruin  upon 
us  all :  my  poor  Larry  having  been  traited  mighty 
ill  by  a  youn^  Lord,  after  whom  he  is  now  gone  to 
Paris  to  get  back  his  property.  And  then,  down 
comes  all  the  tradesmen  for  furnishing  the  hotel, 
and  for  carving  and  gilding  the  harp.  But,  the 
cormorants!  I  cannot  tell  you  the  set  of  diity 
blackguards  they  are,  giving  no  credit,  fike  as  in 
Lreland,  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  having  a  littfe 
indulgence  after:  and  it^s  all  for  ready  monej 
they  work,  says  they,  the  dirty  spalpeens !  fio 
they  distrained  the  goods,  and  sould  all  in  tlie 
premises — divel  a  screed  they  left,  not  as  mudi  as 
a  feather-bed  for  poor  Betty  to  die  upon :  for  the 
Faro,  sir,  was  the  death  of  her.  Her  stomach 
couldn'^t  bear  it,  after  th"*  innocent  mountain  dew 
she  was  accustomed  to  from  her  cradle,  the  cratur ; 
it  sat  upon  her  like  a  wet  bhmket,  and  was  her 
death. 

*'^  And,  och  !   Macdomot,  the  things  she  tooM 
me  with  her  dying  breath,  and  in  the  piisence  of 
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lior  priest,  tliai  is  Father  MacgHlicuddj,  of  the 

county  Cork  in  Ireland,  but  now  cojutor  in  the 

Irish  Ladies  Convent  at  Bruges,  and  preacher  to 

the  B£gui$us^  a  sort  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  like  our 

Goik  Ladies,  in  Belgium.     And,  sir,  I^m  bound 

on  the  cross  and  the  Holy  Evangelists,  not  to  let 

a  word  pass  the  threshold  of  my  lips  for  one  year 

and  a  day  ;  and  then  Father  Mac  is  to  absolve 

me,  and  the  world  will  know  who  and  what  I 

am.     And  it  ''s  little  the  Kearneys  of  Fort  Keai^ 

ney,  and    Lady  Anny-Statius,   or  that  storkna 

varagagh^*  Lady  Dixon,  that  is  for  all  the  world 

Vke  a  lane  horse  looking  over  a  gate,  thinks  who 

I  am ;  and,  pace  to  the  sowl  of  my  sister  Hono- 

ria  Dogherty,  alias  Lady — it  matters  not  who ; 

and  also  Fineas  her  brother,  who  died  fighting 

for  his  king  and  country  with  Boney  in  Germany. 

But  it  will  all  come  out,  sooner  or  later,  if  I  live 

to  get  back. 

'^And  there  is  a  great  Princess  in  the  secret, 

and  Father  Mac  her  director,  and  a  Mimber  of 

Parliament ;  and  Nature's  above  art ;  as  my  best 

baby- linen-warehouse  shirt  would  tell,  if  it  could 

spake.     And   it's  a  wonder,  you'll  say,  but   a 

man  that's  under  the  greatest  of  compliments  to 

me  and  mine,  as  Sir  Frederick  Mottram  surely 

*  A  tall  gawky  :«-titerallyy  the  stake  in  the. market-place. 
TOL.  III.  m 
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ims,  wouldnH  com«  and  bail  mt  ctt.  But  hm 
comes  tile  fhing  tliat  bates  Bamiagliar !  If 
I  am  between  four  mSlB  Om  day,  it  knH  4»  aiy 
own  filandering  and  gallantry,  aa  tn  the  oaU  tfancs, 
when  myself  and  tbe  high  dieriff  were  locked  into 
jail  together,  bnt  for  a  blackguard  that  I  knew 
nothing  about ;  and  went  surety,  at  my  ljmiy\ 
request,  for  Mr.  W.  W.  Macannlty  :  just  s  nKt> 
ter  of  form,  says  he,  (a  pretty  form,  that  da|i»  m 
man  into  jail  for  Kfe,)  besides  lending  him  tvo 
hundred  pounds,  and  his  i,  o,  n,  for  his  taO#r*s 
bin ;  being  palavered  out  of  my  sabstanoe  by  Lady 
D.,  and  her  orders,  and  ribbons,  and  cnMsas ; 
the  diyel  a  cross  of  my  money  I  eyer  seed, 
bad  nothing  but  crosses,  and  plenty  of  that 
eTcr  ffluce. 

'*  Wen,  ar,  after  waiting  a  day  or  two 
poor  Lairy*^  retom  and  Mr.  Mac^s  animal,  I  b^ 
thought  me  of  my  fiind  that  wore  my  best  skiK 
for  a  week  and  more,  and  I  wrote  him  a  cinl 
note,  and  sent  it  to  his  hotel.  Sorrow  taste  of  «& 
aanrer  he  sent,  except,  as  well  as  I  could  make  oat 
their  gibberish  here,  that  his  wtfo  had  xwn  aw«j 
with  another  gentieman,  and  that  he  had  run  after 
her.  And  then  I  wrote  to  the  I>octor,  the  »* 
itatmal  Uackguaid !  and  to  this  day  bdiefea  him 
to  be  the  nal  and  undoubted  son  ef  apesting 
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^npi^  Bmk^  ad  tkat  I  lad  Mtker  act  mt 
|iut  au  Aad  ftoof  h,  tkaft  b  j  hmI  nhv  oaee 
SMgMe  Me  about  bin,  aD  die  tine  ke  ma  ai j 
thiaiji^  Fh jacim  !  not  all  aa  one  aa  Lmr, 
with  Ua  flKi4kcr*8  rogvidi  eye !  Bol  of  tint  awrv 
m  n  ynr  ad  «  d^,  si^.  Asd  vliai  w  tke 
uaver?  Whj,  tliaft  idicn  I  had  paid  Ida  vImI 
I  9wed  him  of  hia  aakij,  he  would  have  so  aaixe 
ronwmniifrtion  with  me,  ai  aD,  at  aD !  fiw  that 
any  law  habita  and  had  eompanj  oWgated  him  to 
cat  the  eomiexion !  His  owa  woida,  the  TiDian 
of  the  worid,— odi  muithar !  And  if  joa  knew 
aMv  aa.one  day  you  will,  a  fidlow  I  firaad  floandi* 
img  aboot  the  atreeta  of  Bnghton,  with  a  pair  of 
add  boots  and  a  threadbare  aoitoat. 

^*  So,  air,  aD  my  fine  qoality  firinda  left  me  to  die 
hsnz  if  it  waan^t  tar  the  ezeeDent  jaQ  aUowaaoe, 
^r  rn  aay  that  of  them  Bdgiana,  that  they  va- 
dentaad  rml  good  Uving,  and  gife  plenty  of  it») 
J'*d  been  atarred  aHTe.  Bat  my  heart  ia  broke, 
.If  iodcnnot  dear,  and  my  appetite  gmie.  I  never 
meoTered  that  stinking  oold  tao-pit  they  pat  me 
«B*a  at  the  Oennan  apaw ;  and  I  ^m  aa  Une  aa  a 
Uaaket  after  it  to  this  day ;  and  ezoqit  a  taste  of 
Karo^  whidi  the  jailor  gave  me  (a  mighty  gented 
aact  oCamn,  and  has  a  little  English,  and  pats  me 
sa  Auad  of  Phadng  Flaherty)  Td  have  been  dead 

a2 
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in  a  f oirain  land  long  since,  and  not  a  fiind  to 
dose  my  eyes.  And  at  this  moment  there  is  a 
weight  on  my  heart,  that  it'^s  with  the  greatest  of 
difficulties  I  hold  the  pen.  Och  mosha,  musln  1 
With  which,  being  your  ould  firind  till  death,  I 
remain  ever,  my  dear  Macdeimot,  hoping  an  eari? 
remittance,  if  the  last  heifer  on  the  land  is  put  up 
to  sale  for  it,  who  is  ever 

^'  Your  most  affectionate  frind, 

^^  Ignatius  Doohbbtt. 

*'  P.S.  Och !  blood  and  thunder,  here's  news ! 
The  great  Princess  that  I  often  mentioned  to  you, 
and  that  we  kept  skelping  aft^  from  Ostend  to 
the  world'^s  end,  and  would  never  so  much  as  look 
at  my  Lady,  has  sent  her  home  d'affiiir,  as  he  calb 
himself,  to  pay  my  debts,  and  a  fifty-pound  note 
to  pay  my  way  back  to  ould  Ireland.  I\e  no  time 
to  say  more,  for  I  ^n  going  to  sail  by  the  canal  to 
Antwerp,  and  so  straight  across  to  the  Siannoo 
home;  laving  a  note  to  Larry  to  follow  with  a 
frind  of  his,  and  my  curse  on  the  Doctor  on  my 
dying  bed,  if  I  was  on  it.  And  have  had  lave 
from  the  Princess  (a  fine  cratur!)  and  Father  Mac 
to  write  to  the  Doctor,  and  tell  him  who  he  turns 
out  to  be — ^little  Rory  Burke,  who  passed  for  my 
natural  twin-fion,  and  was  chosen,  for  some  bumps 
on  his  head,  by  the  dispensary  pottecary  to  be  his 
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pifntice ;  and  wben  I  get  bock  to  9ian1nDTiiiat 
has  lave  to  write  the  same  to  the  Marchioness,  his 
new  gteet  frind,  and  as  greet  a  scamp  as  himself^ 
if  it^s  all  tine  Ladj  Macanultj  tonld  my  wife,  of 
her  goings  on.  Bnt  no  more  at  prisent.  It  ^s  with 
the  greatest  of  joy  I  tell  yon  that  I  shall  be  my 
own  postman,  and  will  be  after  deliTering  yon  this 
at  yonr  own  door;  and  IH  ingage  it'^s  not  by 
Brighton  in  retnm,  that  set  us  all  scattering  over 
the  world  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese  on  a  common ; 
for  it^s  there,  that  divel  of  a  Doctor — ^Lord  pardon 
me  for  saying  so  of  my  own  son  !  (if  it'^s  my  son  he 
is,)  first  driv  it  into  my  Lady^s  head  that  she 
had  lost  that  lung  of  hers,  and  wonld  never  find  it 
till  she  went  np  the  Rine  and  tried  the  German 
spaws  !  Well,  it's  folly  to  grieve,  Comey  honey, 
but  ye  may  tell  them  all  at  Shanballymac,  that  if 
iver  they  catch  me  in  the  chaiackter  of  a  ^  Pflgrim 
of  the  Rine,*  ITl  give  thim  lave  to  hang  me  up 
for  a  scarecrow  in  my  own  poraty  field ;  and  that 
I'm  firee  to  confess  it's  rightly  served  I  am  for 
turning  up  in  my  ould  age  an  Irish  absentee. 
And  so  &rewell  tOl  we  meet. 

^*  I  am  affectionately  yours, 

"  Ignatius  Doohbbty.'^ 


CHAPTER  Vra. 


«f  dbe  vintcr^f 

oflke  wtaBM  «r 

mj  back  to  tkor  oim 

inqake  of  kB  boMtrf 

oontiMs  of  the  eutk, 

of  tke  loMnm  vorid.     Tie 
vidi  ■oifik  of  theiioUe 
<ft  tour  «  tke  CaatiMal,^ 
IB  ilw  eoontiT;  or,  €0 


Prinoes;  jCMing 
dw  kwhudiofiidl- 
looi»  anhrod  vho  ImJ 
left  Av  vrai  bdal  An ;  oCk«»  ooeonpo- 
■M  bT  Ae  vms  of  thdr  fiieaik. 

Lttoer  tK   ■ncr  iMnyjy   Juoni    ▼munuk 
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Aalsej  was  gaietied  as  arrived  at  his  loaiiaioii  in 
BdgTaTe*place,  where  he  was  received  by  his 
i9mi'4mU  Colonel  Winterbottom,  whose  oooncila 
with  hoQsekeepeis  and  tradesmen  had  prepared 
ft  commodious  and  luxurious  residence  for  its 
fatnre  fiail  mistress,  one  of  the  model-mansions 
i  la  LmiU  Quatorze  of  the  new  West-end. 

There  was  something  in  the  unwonted  boldness 
of  this  step,  which  violated  all  the  decencies  of 
vise,  ostiemelj  consonant  to  the  feeble,  petulant, 
and  inconsequent  character  of  Lady  Frances  Mot- 
tmm,  and  to  the  laisMcr  oiler  insensibility  of  her 
noUe  paramour;  whose  vanity,  flattered  by  the 
devotednesB  of  the  reckleas  mistress,  took  no  oq^ 
ftisanoe  of  the  deeper  shame  it  would  throw  round 
tke  character  of  the  future  wife. 

The  Bfarchioness  of  Montre8Bor*8  arrival  ^  at 
her  Lsdyship^s  mansion  in  Arlington*8treet»  under 
the  care  of  Doctor  de  Burgo,  the  confidential 
medical  attendant  of  the  noUe  &mily  ,^  guttered  in 
every  journal ;  and  was  followed  by  a  sucoessioB 
of  <  wo-iegrets^  and  *  we-aie4iappy-to-annoonoca»^ 
aooording  to  the  frequent  variations  of  her  Lady- 
ship^s  heslth.  The  eye,  if  not  the  mind  of  the 
public,  was  kept  on  the  stretch  of  ei^Mctation  tai 
her  Ladyship^s  reeovciy  or  her  Ladyship^s  death; 
evABls  coneening  whish  the  psblic  (her  trades- 


men  rxreptfJ)   woe   eqaaUr   inXSaasA,   aai 
equHj  cQiioQs.   Not  io,  bovever,  Ihe  jomlirts. 
and  dmoidos  of  fisliion.   ScBtmieiit,  do^cBoe, 
acaadal  poetic  and  prose,  vere  ptcsaed  inlo  Ibe 
aeniee  of  the  kst  days  of  Geoigiiia  MawJjaaaf 
of  MoDtiesBCff.     Eveij  baUetin  ddiTerad  bjr  Aa 
potter  of  MontiesBoi^lMKiae  naa  the  feext  of  a 
commmtaiy,  of  an  ffoge  on  the  wtues  of  ^ 
d  jing  lad  J,  or  the  skill  of  her  excdlent  physiaui ; 
of  her  Ladjship^s  irtngnatiiwi,  Chnsttan  foititiidB, 
and  ai^relic  patience ;  of  the  Doctor'*6  nnoeaaag^ 
Tigiknce,  pnvfiMind  skill,  and  minculoiia  reuuuittt- 
The  scenes  of  the  death-ehamber,  too,  ime  mr- 
latcd  vith  dramatic  efl&ct.     The  Bokam  leaTe- 
taknig  of  the  *  aflUcted  and  noble  biiafaand,'*  htf 
Ia5t   intcrriew  and  parting  adbnonition  to  ^hs 
fiic3id*  Loid  AabRy^and  the  edifying  inflaence  <^ 
Mis.  Mcdlioo^  and  of  the  enudgdicsl  Kitty  Goch- 

nne^  the  Iiidi  sunt,  vere  eloquently  disfdayed. 

At  kiQlth,  the  last  net  came ;  and  the  Qpeen  of 
AhnadkX  thekadcr  of  apolitical  coterie,  the  nev- 
li^t  penitent  of  Mis.  Mcdlicot,  and  the  iDi»- 
tiions  patient  of  Dr.  de  Bugo,  died,  like  a  Freach 
bd;  of  the  old  coort  of  VenaiDes,  snppoted  by 
h«r  husband  and  her  quondam  loTcr,  vept  over 
by  his  friend  and  rival,  and  in  the  midst  of  ids- 
lions,  admiicn,  and  dcTotees.    The  ^Coori  Jou^ 
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n&I'  aimomieed  the  *'  melancholy  intelligence^  with 
aiDMiniing  margin  an  inch  deep;  and  half  the 
oikxar  journalB  of  the  empire  reiterated  the  as- 
toimding  fact,  that  the  Marchioness  of  Montres- 
8or,  notwithstanding  her  rank,  wealth,  beauty,  and 
^a&  of  grace  and  virtue  that  dignified  humanity,^ 
had  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature,  like  the  most 
oidinary  of  mortals.  Half  the  noble  families  of 
the  empire  went  into  mourning ;  and  her  dis- 
consolate husband  went — ^into  the  country,  to  join 
a  partie  de  chasse  at  Belvoir. 

Brighton  and  Shanballymac,  meantime,  had  re- 
ceived back  their  complement  of  the  *•  Pilgrims 
of  the  Rhine  ^  vnA  hundreds  of  future  tours  to 
'the  beautiful  and  abounding  river^  and  its 
^  castled  crags,^  were  already  in  preparation,  to 
delight  the  world,  and  hold  forth  the  bright  ex- 
amples of  political  wisdom,  which  preside  over 
the  beautiful  scenes  and  happy  peasantry  of  the 
Rhingau.  Among  the  earliest  announced  was 
'A  Summer^s  Wanderings  through  Belgium  to  the 
Rhine,^  by  Catherine  Lady  Dogherty,  dedicated 
by  permission  to  her  friend  the  Right  Honourable 
Lady  Anastasia  Macanulty,  and  edited  by  Lavtfa 
Lady  Dixon. 

Lady  Dogherty  herself,  preferring  a  sentimental 
dependance  on  the  wealthy  widow  Dixon  in  Chel- 
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U  to  AerodeezileofaicadfiKBalSbai- 
kdlyMK,  bid  acoepUid  Qiepiowie  of  aMfMOHte 
from  8ii  Iguttiu,  M  mnn  m  Hm 
•flUn  ooold  be  ndsMooi  to  ixdex  by 
Ui  Mnd  Old  ooafideotial  adioscr  and  attDme]F<flt- 
Ivr,  Ifc  Comclhis  Maedennol;  a  'rwtfniTnmation 
•a  devaudy  to  be  vkbed,  and  ao  difficok  to  ateiii 
klidnd. 

Wbatem  |nckaniqiie»  nHnantic,  ataftiatiedy  «h 
cidi  Mwal,  or  pdilied  impicaBiana,  Bdgimny  ka 
levthitioD,  gotammail,  aodeij,  aoeneij,  he.  bid 
kft  aa  tbe  auid  and  ngisteied  on  the  ymnml 
af  Ladr  IXigbertr^  dnring  ber  leadenoe  at  ibe 
Bdk^ae;  aad  wbatever  incidenis  at  Rfleetioas, 
faidal,  ■wtophywcJ,  aad  mjslie,  Grennany  bad 
ber,  daring  bcr  pnaige  op  aad  down  tbe 
ber  dme  to  BcAai^  or  htt  sffomr  at 
of  Sir  Ignatina  were  of  a  diScRot 


A  lew  igmlkm  baota  witb  bii  beloved  mm 
Itfty,  al  a  Kctneai,  or  k  ^  H£td  d'lidMide, 
wilb  Betty  Bnke  and  Kit  Fit^atrick,  eicepted, 
Ibewbale  of  ku  toor  bad  been  a  aeries  of  priva- 
tieaa*  nwitihationBi  and  tribohtienB.  Tbe  vn- 
upaid  iOBs  knt  to  yonf  Mr.  Maennlty,  who 
bnd  gone  CoMal  to  AJpen  Omi^  bis  lady's 
widi  tbe  atiB  b^geraams  eqiended  at 
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tbr  instigodon  of  Doctor  de  Buxgo,  in  akow  tad 
nmkb^  a  fignrey  and  the  money  lamked  in 
aettbg  up  the  Hdtel  d^Irdande,*  and  eatablith* 
ing  Lany  as  a  aporting  gentleman  at  Montplaiair, 
had  fedueed  the  Baionet^a  moderate  property  to 
ono-half  of  its  original  amount.  Hia  abaence 
firom  home,  the  eonaequent  non--payment  of  tenia, 
the  dilapidations  of  hia  property,  with  the  break* 
ing  down  of  the  Shanballymac  Provincial  Bank, 
and  the  blowing^np  of  a  mining  apecuktion  on 
the  Shannon,  gaye  the  amp  de  grace  to  a  fiu^ 
tnne,  idiich  his  foimer  succeaaes  aa  a  popular  Iriah 
innkeeper  and  land-jobber  had  ao  alowly  and  la- 
boiionaly  raised. 

After  a  year^a  reaidence  firom  home,  varied  aa 
the  locomotive  tendenciea  of  the  ladies  Dogherty 
and  Dixon  dizected,  &ir  Ignatiua  found  himaelf, 
one  November  evening,  aeated  in  the  window  ^f 
the  front  parlour  of  Shanballymac-houae,  £rom 
which  a  legal  execution  had  conveyed  the  furni- 
ture ;  while  '  the  people  about  the  place^  (to  use 
hia  own  worda)  ^^had  taken  aa  many  of  the  move- 
able fixturea  as  they  could  lay  their  faanda  on, 
th'  ungrateful  baatea  r 

Sir  Ignatiua  had  drained  the  laat  drop  firom  his 
tumbler,  and  shaken  the  last  dust  from  his  Ger* 
man  pipe  (the  sole  nelic  of  his  diaaatvoua  pilgqm- 
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turn  a  little  oat  of  the  direct  high-road  to  Kenrj, 
and  behold  at  the  four  cross-roads  of  ShanbaUymac 
a  square,  white-walled,  blaeHslated  house,  with  a 
flaunting  sign,  bearing  a  noble  pair  of  antlers,  and 
the  inscription  of  "New  Stag's  Hobns,  by 
Lawrbnce  Fboan  Doghbbty,'*'  where  they  will 
find  the  spirit  of  Sir  Ignatius's  dream  fully  ac- 
complished. 

The  airival  of  Larry  Fegan,  his  son  ^and  dar- 
ling without  end,'  a  few  weeks  after  his  own  return 
to  Ireland,  had  bound  up  ^  every  corporal  faculty ' 
of  the  Baronet  to  the  point  he  had  long  contem- 
pkted,  of  returning  to  his  old  vocation.  He 
eq)ended  the  fragments  of  his  fortune  and  credit, 
therefore,  in  fitting  up  the  as  yet  unfinished 
Shanballymac-house  as  an  inn,  and  in  furnish- 
ing it  in  a  handsome  style.  The  announcing 
the  new  establishment  in  all  the  Munster  papers, 
the  settling  Larry  as  its  master,  Kit  Fitzpatrick 
as  its  resident  bard,  and  Mr.  Macdermot  as  its 
honoured  and  permanent  guest,  was  a  work  as 
rapidly  executed  as  conceived :  for,  uqable  to  lay 
aside  his  newly-acquired  dignities,  Sir  Ignatius 
conciliated  his  tastes  and  habits  with  his  &mily 
pride,  by  becoming  a  sleeping  partner  only  in 
the  house. 

While  Lawrence's  name,  therefore,  figured  on 
the  sign,  and  his  handsome  person  on  the  Kerry 
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In^liBg  enlDn  to  difi  skop  by  Us 

IgMtm  lookied  to  die  \nmm^ 
«  a  itooe  bendiit  ike  doo;  kd 

oke  ftr  evciy  goMi,  wi  A  wkome 
nnj  ft  iif^i  I ,  and  barring  aadeom'tliit 

ly,  for  ^  p«y»ci^  of  ba  Kfir 

oBcoDdiftkm  dial  be  w»  Bcvrr 

fiom  lier,  *good«rbid,'fcr 

ofbtr  life,  be  aoM  ibigot  tbe  ^m^tim 
b»  taapomy  geotOity,  aad  Me 

tafdlmg.     Be  it  biq»edt  «be»- 

tbat  Ik  ««lb J  BaiMci  is  deaiined  to  ftm 

Ae  » MJaili ■  of  bia  days  on  bia  ova  Usm,'ar 

ilB%i^iab»^aapofbQt,"andgi^gii«^*tf^ 
M^  to  tbe  dd^  ef  tbe  Iqwoom  of  Ibe  Stag's 

Hana.  I^niy,  acamrbik,  talka  openly  ^  '^J 
IgaatJM  f  aad  aiakiag  biaibistfr 
^»  b^Mr,  giooBiy  aad  Tilel  of 
Fredoid:  Mottnn,  ia  almdy  taking 
place  aaaoB^  Ibe  aqaineaa  of  tbe  cooatiy** 
lecalb  to  bia  pnmd  and  doling  &ther  tkc 
of  dttl  old,  but  now  extiiicl  noe,  'tke 
RAfsoflUlov.' 

Bat  tbe auae aidaar  of  feeling  wbidixendtf^^ 
Sr  IgMtiaa  Ibe  feadeal  paml  of  one  illc^tini^ 
kai  imiataUil  bk  avenioB  fer  tbe  otkr- 
bnb,  vbo  aie  Ibe  beat  of  baton,  aa  of  kveff, 
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tad  whose  natioiMl  virtue  H  is  to  be  trae  to  their 

kindsed  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 

ore  alive  to  filial  neglect,  and  feel  more  than  wiser 

bat  lesa  sensitive  parents, 

^  How  Bliarper  than  the  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  tbankleis  child." 

It  V884  therefore,  strictly  consonant  to  the  tern* 
penonent  and  character  of  Sir  Ignatius  to  hate 
ike  elder  bom  of  Bettj  Burke'^s  twins  with  the 
saoie  intensity,  with  which  he  loved  the  younger ; 
ttid  when  he  read  in  the  papers  the  pomps  and 
eiieumstance  of  Dr.  de  Burgo^s  professional  ca- 
veer,  and  remembered  his  insolent  sneers  and 
omel  oonduct  to  himself,  he  could  not  resist  wri- 
ting to  Lord  Montressor  a  statement  of  the  birth 
and  breeding  of  Rory  Burke,  and  putting  the 
illustrious  patron  on  his  guard  against  the  ingra- 
titude, insolence,  and  scheming  policy  of  his  own 
son. 

Lord  Montressor  was  amused  by  this  letter, 
which  he  handed  over  to  Dr.  de  Burgo,  who  laugh- 
ed at  it  as  heartily  as  his  Lordship.  Whether 
the  statement  was  true  or  false,  his  Lordship  gave 
himself  no  trouble  to  inquire.  His  confidence  in 
the  Doctcnr^s  skill  was  not  to  be  shaken;  and  as 
for  the  parentage  and  personal  morality  of  his 
physician,  these  were  of  little  consequence  to  the 
high-bom  voluptuary. 
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of.  tbe  Sunday  moming^s  break&st-table,  as  the 
pafties  themaelyes  had  become  tired  of  each  other* 

Although  Lend  Aubrej  intended  to  let  judgment 
go  by  d^wlt,  and  Sir  Frederick  was  determined 
not  to  profit  by  his  wife^s  dishonpnr,  nor  to  bring 
forward  any  pleas  in  aggravation  to  enhance  the 
damages,  still  Uhe  lawn's  delay,''  and  the  slow 
length  of  parliamentary  forms,  held  in  suspense 
the  disgraceful  transaction  :  and  they,  whom  feel- 
ing and  inclination  had  long  eternally  separated, 
were  still  bound  by  the  cold  and  iron  links  of 
legal  bonds  to  each  other. 

Meantime,  bets  were  booking  at  the  clubs  of 
London,  and  rumours  were  circulating  in  the 
coffee-houses  and  reading-rooms  of  Brussels,  of 
which  the  marriage  of  Sir  Frederick  Mottram  and 
the  Princess  was  the  subject.  In  an  age  firom 
which  no  secrets  are  hidden,  the  relations  in 
which  the  Belgian  Princess  and  the  English 
Baronet  stood  to  each  other  had  become  as  much 
publici  juris,  as  the  last  English  novel,  pub- 
lished by  Bentley,  reprinted  by  (xalignani,  and 
pirated  by  Melini,  aU  in  one  week.  Domestic 
life,  like  domestic  literature,  has  now  no  copy- 
right ;  the  protagonist  and  the  author  are  alike 
the  victims  of  private  speculation  or  public  curi- 
osity ;  and  they  suffer  or  write  for  the  universal 
public. 
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m;  tmd  I  cannot  thaie  mj  wktixm  with  less 
Bdble  objeets.  I  leject  the  hand  of  die  husbend 
of  Ledy  Fnncet  de  Ym^r 

"  What !  after  hating  taken  anch  pains  to  win 
hk  heart  r 

*^  To  toojch»  not  win  it ;  and  that,  too,  for  pur- 
poees  in  which  my  own  interests  had  no  part.^ 

"  Then,"  said  Lord  Allington,  "  you  have 
been  mystifying  us,  all  along  ?" 

*^  I  hate  only  played  your  own  game,"  she  re- 
plied. ^*  When  you  English  oligarchs  received 
me  into  the  sanctum  of  your  mysteries  politioal 
imi  social,  you  had  hoped  to  make  use  of  me 
finr  your  purposes :  I  availed  myself  of  the  hint, 
and  worked  for  my  own,  which  were  those  of  my 
country." 

^<  And,  femme  awaU  tomt^  interrupted  Lord 
ADmgton,  '*  you  turned  the  head  of  the  man, 
while  proselytizing  the  politician  " 

<^  I  flatter  myself,"  she  replied  laughingly,  **  I 
hate  succeeded  in  both.  But  there  ends  my 
mission." 

^  And  then  ?"  asked  Lord  Allington. 

^  Why,  then,"  she  replied,  drawing  the  to1u» 
vinous  folds  of  the  B^mne*a  habit  omr  her 
dress,  and  adjusting  the  white  coif  befeore  a  mirror, 
*<  I  shall  end  as  I  began-— a  Bigmm.'^ 
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**  As  Toa  begin  f^  sud  Lord  Allington,  sinking 
into  the  depths  of  an  easy-chair,  and  gazing  with 
amused  surprise  at  her  sadden  transformation. 
**  Princess!  how  I  should  like  to  hear  your  story!** 

^I  win  get  some  one  to  write  it,  like  some  other 
noble  authois ;  and  yoa  shall  be  my  editor.^ 

*<  With  all  my  heart :  but  fiist  I  must  learn 
the  (ate  of  the  hero.^ 

**0h!  Toa  would  hare  the  hacknied  denoue" 
wumi  of  all  novels.  Let  us  try  something  new. 
It  may  be  weU,  perhaps,  to  leave  one'^s  reader,  like 
oner's  lover,  in  doubt*  At  all  events,  we  will  try 
the  experiment  in  our  *  forthcoming  work,^  which, 
vrith  the  style  and  title  of  «  The  Pbincess,*  may 
fldm  at  serving  a  great  cause,  while  detailing  do- 
mestic &cts.** 

**  Or,  what  is  better,"*  interrupted  Lord  Ailing- 
ton,  **  amusing  fictions.** 

**  We  Tl  try  both,**  said  the  Princess,  gaily ; 
*^  and  if  we  fiul,  the  honest  public  wiD,  at  least, 
give  us  oredit  for  our  good  intentions."" 


BsLoirii  meantime,  and  her  aflairs,  continued 
to  advance  in  prosperity  and  stability,  in  iDumina- 
tion  and  in  wealth.  Every  successive  event  prov- 
ed that  her  revolution  had  been,  not  an  accident, 
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but  a  necessity ;  that  it  was  a  step  forwards  for 
the  great  family  of  Europe,  and  (as  &r  as  it 
Jias  gone)  a  successful  experiment  in  self-govern- 
ment. Thoroughly  democratic  in  its  principles 
and  tendencies,  the  career  of  the  new  government 
has  been  blotted  by  no  excesses,  and  stained  by 
no  legislative  extravagances.  A  perfect  and  ab- 
solute freedom  of  conscience,  unattained  either  by 
France  or  by  England,  has  left  the  true  interests  of 
religion  on  a  basis  firmer  and  wider  than  establish- 
ed monopoly  could  ever  boast.  A  total  over- 
throw of  aristocratic  privileges  has  left  property 
undisturbed  even  by  a  momentary  alarm.  The 
authority  of  reason  is  respected  in  the  Chambera, 
and  that  of  the  laws  prevails  in  the  tribunals ; 
and,  maugre  the  political  preponderance  of  a 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  the  lingering  endurance 
of  much  deep-rooted  popular  prejudice,  the  diffu- 
sion of  a  steady  and  beneficial  intellectual  light  is 
gradually  manifested  even  in  the  smaller  cities. 

At  the  aspect  of  so  much  moderation  coupled 
with  so  much  firm  resolve,  foreign  states  have 
begun  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  stand  made 
by  the  Belgians  under  the  banner  of  national  in- 
dependence. The  old  cabinets  of  Europe,  which 
had  l^ept  back  their  envoys  on  the  confines  of 
despotism,    waiting   at   Frankfort  upon   events, 
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haye  at  length  dnoorered  in  the  ^Ueody 
needless  leyoltttkm,''  a  pownr  and  a  pttinaiiaMe 
woiihy  of  respect ;  and  Bnusels,  lAidi,  in  18S8, 
had  no  diplomatic  residents  save  those  of  Fxanoe, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  has  since  i«» 
ceived  the  representatives  of  the  other  gsest 
powers,  and  their  dependant  followers. 

Fertile,  laborioos,  commercial,  and  lidi,  Bel* 
gium  hss  entered  boldly  into  the  question  of  free* 
trade,  and  is  hourly  rising  superior  to  pr^udioes 
which  belong  neither  to  the  age  nor  to  her  eqoil* 
able  goveniment.  Passed  on  one  aide  by  the 
hostility  of  Holland,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
uncalculating  jealousy  of  the  Fraich  mineis  and 
manuftcturero,  she  does  not  seek  proteetion  in 
reciprocal  restrictions ;  but  has  sent  GomasisrioBSSa 
to  Paris,  to  join  in  that  greater  commercial  levo* 
lution,  whidi  is  the  destined  supplement  of  the 

*  —  — 

political  re^neiation  of  constitutional  Bnropa. 
This  is  worthy  of  her  inteHigenee,  and  of  the 
frank  and  manly  character  of  a  people  fiuaned  for 
freedom* 

The  industty  and  oommereisl  qpirit  thus  an- 
nounced, afibid  the  strongest  guaianteea  for  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  new  government  on  ^ 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe.  Admitting  that 
the  independence  and  politicsl  easteoee  of  a 
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Mtion  coasting  only  of  four  millions  of  people, 
must  in  some  degree  repose  on  the  will  of  the 
neighbouring  powers,  which  have  as  many  million 
of  bajonetfi  under  their  command,  still,  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  eivilusation,  the  dominion  of  force  is 
hourly  declining ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
well-understood  interests  of  all  the  limitrophe 
states  will  range  them  on  the  side  of  Belgium 
integrity.  A  general  war  may  sgain  deluge  the 
fields  of  Belgium  in  blood,  and  subject  its  cities 
to  the  law  of  the  strongest ;  but,  if  the  lessons 
of  the  past  have  not  wholly  been  given  in  vain, 
it  will  be  long  before  Europe  will  again  be  visited 
by  a  calamity  so  dreadful.  It  is  not  thereQ>re  too 
much  to  augur  a  protracted  and  a  brilliant  ex- 
istence to  this  infiint  state,  or  to  look  with  confi- 
denee  on  its  future  destinies,  reposing  as  they 
do  on  the  same  foundations  with  those  of  French 
and  iBnglidi  liberty,  and  the  future  pirosperity 
and  intelligence  of  the  great  Oermanic  body. 
OfthiS)  however,  Belgium  is  sure — that  it  can 
never  be  worse  than  it  would  have  been,  under 
the  Mesentiaa  embrace  of  Holland,  and  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  wiU  and  pleasure  of  the 
three  great  bulwarks  of  ignorance  and  riavery. 


